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INTRODUCTION. 


EARS  having  elapsed  einoe  a.  great  por- 
tion of  the  present  work  wa«  written, 
it  beeomee  necessary  for  me  to  advert 
to  the   circumatance    by  way  of  ex- 
plaining a  seeming  incongruity  of  dates 
that  frequently  occurs  in  the  following 
pages.     During  this  interval  of  four  or  live  years,  nearly 
two  of  which  the  volume  has  been  in  the  press,  a  few 
additional  illustrations  of  the  earlier  portion  have  oeCured 
to  me,  and  they  will  not  unsuitably  find  their  place  in  a 
preface. 

As  applied  in  its  fullest  and  generally  recaved  mean- 
ing, objection  may  justly  be  urged  agunst  the  term 
*  Dtuidical.'  So  far  as  the  word  conveys  an  idea  of  the 
remains  witli  which  it  is  associated  belon^g  to  a  par- 
ticular age,  it  is  as  correct  as  any  other  that  could  be 
flubstituted,  and  as  it  has  been  restricted  to  this  sig- 
nification, I  have  retained  it.  At  the  same  time,  I  must 
confess  that  with  the  current  opinions  regarding  Druidical 
Kemaius,  and  with  the  theories  which  would  refer  all 
existing  vestiges  of  this  epoch  to  sacrificial  and  religious 
rites,  I  have  but  little  sympathy  or  concurrence.  There 
are  undoubtedly  sufficient  reasons  for  believing  that  the 
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Druidic  Priesthood  were  accufrtomed  to  immolate  human 
beings,  and  that  they  practised  savage  and  barbarous 
rites  that  humanity  shudders  to  describe.  We  are  as- 
sured of  this  by  Csesar,  whose  veracity  a«  an  historian 
is  unimpeachable,  and  if  he  had  further  informed  us  that 
those  kinds  of  monuments  still  existing,  some  of  which 
are  probably  anterior  to  the  time  he  wrote,  were  used  by 
the  Druids  as  ^altars'"  whereon  they  bound  their  victims, 
and  put  them  to  a  cruel  and  lingering  death,  we  should 
readily  give  credit  to  his  testimony.  But  on  this  matter 
he  is  silent,  and  we  are  left  to  seek  out  their  true  in- 
tention ia  any  way  we  are  most  able.  The  tables  of 
stone  which  still  remain  known  to  us  under  the  name  of 
Cromlechs,  can  in  reality  be  regarded  as  nothing  else 
than  Sepulchres.  Some  excavations  that  have  recently 
been  conducted  have  set  their  intention  completely  out 
of  doubt,  and  arguments  that  would  strive  to  invest  them 
with  a  different  character,  must  rest  solely  upon  conjecture 
for  their  support.  In  addition  to  facts  alluded  to  in  their 
proper  place  in  the  following  pages,  many  others  of  a 
highly  interesting  kind  have  lately  been  communicated  to 
me  by  a  friend,  who  has  taken  considerable  pains  to 
investigate  this  class  of  monument  in  the  Channel  Islands 
where  they  abound,  and  his  observations  have  increased 
the  conviction,  that  the. object  of  all  existing  Cromlechs 
was  simply  Sepulchral.  They  may  belong  to  various  times, 
and  there  may  be  great  difference  in  the  quality  of  the 
persons  who  are  interred  beneath  them,  but  there  cannot 
be  much  dispute,  one  would  think,  about  the  nature  or 
intention  of  the  monuments  themselves.  Reasoning  by 
induction,  it  appears  more  than  probable  that  the  whole 
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serieB  of  ^  Dmidical^  monuments  now  existing  throughout 
En^and  and  Wales,  Enclosures  of  stones,  stone  Valla 
(like  the  stupendous  ones  on  Abdon  Burf  and  the  ad- 
jacent Clee  Hills,)  and  Circles  of  upright  stones,  (like 
those  on  the  summit  of  Pen  Maen  Mawr)  are  all  of  the 
same  period,  and  certainly  erected  with  similar  intentions. 
The  larger  Circles  or  *  Temples '  as  they  would  commonly 
be  designated,  such  as  Stone  Henge,  Avebury,  Mitchell^s 
Fold,  &c.  might  have  been  used  for  devotional  purposes ; 
imagination  would  at  all  events  lead  us  to  indulge  in  such 
an  opinion,  as  it  seems  not  unlikely  that  the  great  fields 
of  burial  surrounding  these  remarkable  monuments,  should 
have  had  some  building  or  temple  that  was  used  for  re- 
ligions purposes,  contiguous  to  them.  It  is  not  unreason- 
able to  suppose  that  these  remains  were  originally  ap* 
propriated  to  Btusted  uses,  in  connexion  with  funeral  rites. 
It  is  known  however,  because  the  spade  which  is  an 
inomtrovertible  discloser  of  the  secrets  of  the  chamel 
house  has  revealed  it,  that  they  were  at  all  events  used 
as  Cemeteries.  There  is  no  difficulty  whatever  in  proving 
that  all  of  the  foregoing  monuments  referred  to,  had  a 
Sepulchral  character,  but  that  their  intention  was  also 
devotional,  must  mainly  depend  upon  conjecture. 

There  has  been  a  great  deal  of  useless  research  wasted, 
and  much  ingenuity  thrown  away,  in  endeavouring  to 
shew  that  the  Druids  left  a  number  of  monuments  behind 
them,  that  evinced  their  knowledge  of  science,  and 
eq>ecially  of  astronomy ;  we  read,  for  instance,  of  Druid- 
ieal  Gnomons  and  Bock  Basons !  Rocking  Stones,  cradles 
for  baby  antiquaries,  are  adduced,  to  show  their  sldll  in 
mechanios !   all  of  which  are  merely  natural  productions, 
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as  a  careful  examination  will  sufficiently  prove.  In  the 
same  way  we  find  their  burial  places  denoted  Bardic 
circles !  and  any  accidental  hole  or  mark  that  the  over- 
laying slab  of  a  Cromlech  has  received  through  a  series 
of  ages,  is  magnified  into  some  magical  perforation 
through  which  the  officiating  Priest  listened  to  the  cries 
of  the  dying  and  drew  from  them  his  auguries ;  or  if  the 
mark  be  on  the  surface  it  is  immediately  interpreted  to  be 
a  groove  or  channel  down  which  the  blood  of  the  sufferer 
flowed.  It  is  really  tedious  to  read  such  fanciful  opinions, 
and  painful  to  know  that  these  errors  are  still  upheld* 
A  little  toil  with  the  spade  will  readily  controvert  such 
views,  and  serve  I  think  to  shew  that  there  is  nothing 
now  existing  of  a  '  Druidical"*  period,  but  what  resolves 
itself  into  a  remain  of  an  essentially  Sepulchral  kind. 

The  Channel  Islands,  as  a  group,  are  perhaps  richer 
and  more  interesting  in  ancient  stone  monuments  than  any 
other  space  of  ground  of  the  same  superficial  extent. 
Each  island  contains  many  specimens  of  these  rude 
structures,  or  as  they  are  termed  by  the  Islanders,  Povr. 
quelays;  a  term  manifestly  allusive  to  the  superstitious 
feeling  with  which  they  are  regarded  by  the  common 
people,  who  are  fearful  of  passing  them  after  nightfall, 
under  the  apprehension  that  they  are  the  abode  of  an 
evil  Spirit.  (Isl.  puld;  C.  Brit,  pwca^  malus  d^emon^ 
Isl.  Ug^  sepulchrum.  C.  Brit.  Ueoh^  a  hiding-place.  S.  Goth. 
puke^  diabolus.  The  Pug  and  Puck  of  Ben  Jonson  and 
Shakspeare,  and  the  Poteke  of  the  Metrical  Romancers* 
See  Glossary,  p.  534.)  Several  of  Ithe  Cromlechs  in  these 
IiEllands  have  been  opened  by  Mr  Lukis,  and  from  a  com- 
munication that  he  has  been  kind  enough  to  make  to  me 
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on  the  subject,   I  am  enabled  to  lay  a  brief  account  of 
them  before  the  reader. 

The  first  that  was  opened  is  called  the  "Grand  Autel/' 
or  "  U  Autel  des  Vardes,'*^  and  stands  on  the  summit  of 
a  small  sandy  hiU  on  Kancresse  common  in  the  Vale 
Parish,  about  half  a  mile  from  the  sea,  in  the  Island  of 
Guernsey.  It  consists  of  five  ponderous  Cap-stones  rest- 
ing on  supports  of  a  considerable  size.  Thd  whole  length 
of  the  interior  is  about  forty  feet,  and  the  breadth  about 
fourteen,  which  gradually  diminishes  towards  the  east  end. 
After  digging  through  drift-sand  to  the  depth  of  about 
five  feet,  the  labourers  came  to  a  stratum  of  burnt  human 
bones  and  coarse  unbaked  pottery.  All  the  bodies  ap- 
peared to  have  been  deposited  originally  with  some  degree 
of  order  and  care.  The  surface  of  the  natural  soil  was 
rudely  paved  with  flat  beach  stones;  on  this  pavement 
was  a  stratum  of  rolled  pebbles,  on  which  were  placed  the 
human  ashes  and  pottery.  Above  the  burnt  bones  were 
flat  stonee  similar^  those  forming  the  pavement,  and 
over  these  a  thick  stratum  of  limpet  shells.  In  some 
cases  the  urns  when  nearly  perfect,  contained  the  bones; 
but  generally  the  fragments  of  urns  were  scattered  about, 
and  mixed  up  with  the  bones.  Mullers,  stone  amulets, 
clay  beads,  8ec.  were  the  chief  articles  found.  The 
Cromlech  is  surrounded  by  a  Circle  of  stones.  The 
entrance  into  it  is  at  the  east  end,  which  is  much 
lower  than  the  west.  That  this  monument  was  a  place 
of  Sepulture,  is  sufficiently  evident  from  these  facts. 

The  next  Cromlech  opened  by  Mr  Lukis,  is  called 
*'L'  autel  du  Tus,'*  or  "Dehus,""  or  "L'  autel  du 
Grand   Sarazin/^   near  Paradis,   about   two   miles  from 
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the  *^  Onmd  Autel,''^  and  within  view  of  it,  on  the  east 
side  of  the  same  island.  Here  too  we  may  diacem,  in 
the  appelation,  ^^Dehus,^  the  same  superstitious  refer- 
enoe  as  is  observable  in  the  general  title  of  Pimquelay% 
that  all  of  the  Cromlechs  have  obtained.  For  '^Dehus^^ 
or  ^^Tehus^  etymologioally  signifies  a  dsemon  or  vanish- 
ing spirit,  from  the  Celtic  and  Latin  JDusiuSy  which 
means  a  spectre.  (See  Glossary,  under  Deuce.)  This 
Cromlech  is  irregularly  constructed,  and  appears  to  have 
had  additions  made  to  it  at  different  periods.  It  is 
remarkable  for  a  distinct  chamber  added  to  the  north 
side  of  the  entrance,  which  is  at  the  east  end.  The 
whole  length  of  the  Cromlech  measures  about  thirty- 
eight  feet,  and  like  the  other  is  surrounded  by  a  Circle 
of  stones.  The  operation  of  digging  commenced  under 
the  large  western  Cap-stone.  The  earth  was  found 
much  disturbed,  and  nothing  turned  up  to  reward  the 
labour,  but  on  working  eastward,  where  the  soil  had 
been  undisturbed  for  centuries,  the  results  were  differ- 
ent. As  in  the  ^^  Grand  Autel^  great  order  was  ob- 
servable in  the  disposition  of  the  bodies,  although  the 
strata  were  not  so  well  defined.  Limpet  shells  were 
found,  however,  in  greater  abundance.  The  nature  and 
shape  of  the  urns  were  different  from  those  found  in  the 
*' Grand  AuteV^  perhaps  indicating  another  age.  Other 
Cromlechs  and  Kistvaens  were  successively  opened,  and 
all  of  them,  more  or  less,  exhibited  proofe  of  having 
been  devoted  to  the  same  purposes. 

In  the  year  1785,  a  very  interesting  monument 
was  discovered  on  Mont  de  la  Vflle.  It  consisted  of 
a  single  pillar  and  a   Trilithon  in  alternate  succession 
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endonng  a  circular  space.  The  number  of  Trilithons 
was  six,  that  at  the  west  end  being  the  hurgest.  At 
the  east  the  entrance  was  formed  like  a  Cromlech, 
having  four  large  GapHErt^nes.  Perhaps  there  is  not 
any  monument  existing  like  it.  There  are  several 
Circles  of  Trilithons  mentioned  by  Sjoboig  in  his 
▼ahuble  work  on  Swedish  and  Norwegian  antiquities, 
which  resemble  it  in  this  particular,  though  they  are 
not  separated  by  pillars.  One  of  these  Circles  consists 
of  seven  Trilithons  placed  at  equal  intervals,  and  an- 
other of  ten,  in  the  centre  of  which  stands  a  pillar. 
When  the  stones  were  removed,  •  and  the  summit  of 
the  Mont  de  la  Yille  levelled,  burnt  human  bones, 
coarse  unbaked  pottery,  and  stone  celts  were  discovered, 
all  of  them  relics  shewing  that  the  area  had  been 
used  as  a  place  of  Sepulture. 

This  very  remarkable  monument  formerly  existed  in 
the  isbmd  of  Jersey,  but  it  may  be  seen  now  at 
Henley  in  Oxfordshire,  where  it  remains  destined  per- 
haps to  point  out  to  posterity  the  Vandalism  and  faiae 
liberality  that  once  benighted  the  islanders  of  Jersey. 
They  presented  it  to  General  Conway,  who  erected  it  in 
his  park.     The  taste  that*  prompted  such  a  desecration, 

e 

is  happily  now  unknown,  and  we  may  hope  that  many 
a  venerable  and  crumbling  vestige  of  antiquity  which  a 
few  years  back  was  misunderstood  and  neglected,  is  by 
the  present  generation  better  appreciated,  and  will  be 
better  preserved. 

A  Cromlech  in  the  parish  of  Auneville  was  explored 
by  the  owner  of  the  property  where  it  stands,  in  the 
summer  of   1839.     A  representation  of  it  is  given  in 
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the  Archseologia,  Vol.  xxviii.,  from  which  it  appears 
to  confflst  of  a  single  Cap-stone,  measuring  about  fifteen 
feet  and  a  half  in  length,  and  thirteen  in  breadth.  It 
contained,  like  those  opened  by  Mr  Lukis,  in  Guernsey, 
burnt  human  bones,  coarse  rude  pottery,  and  stone 
celts:  and  the  entrance  also  was  at  the  east  end. 

Another  Cromlech  may  be  seen  on  a  promontory 
called  the  Couperon,  which  is  of  a  different  kind  to 
those  existing  in  Jersey,  or  any  of  the  adjacent  islands. 
Tt  consists  of  five  Cap-stones  and  sixteen  supports; 
the  whole  l^igth  of  the  interior  being  about  thirty 
feet  and  the  width  two  feet  and  a  half.  The  Crom- 
lech is  surrounded,  not  by  a  circle,  as  in  the  other 
cases,  but  by  a  parallelogram  of  stones;  the  only  in- 
stance of  this  form  at  present  discovered  in  the  Channel 
Islands.     It  has  not  yet  been  opened. 

There  are  several  Cromlechs  in  the  island  of  Aldemey, 
some  of  which  were  opened  by  the  brother  of  Mr  Lukis 
in  the  year  1838,  and  found  to  contain  burnt  human 
bones  and  pottery. 

In  the  island  of  Herm  there  are  several  stone 
Circles,  lying  near  together,  and  composed  of  not  more 
than  twelve  stones.  In  the  centre  of  each  Circle  is  a 
stone  lying  prostrate,  which  may  formerly  have  stood 
erect.  Two  of  these  Circles  have  been  partially  opened 
by  miners  in  the  island,  and  were  found  to  contain 
burnt  human  bones,  coarse  pottery,  and  celts. 

The  larger  Cromlechs  opened  by  Mr  Lukis,  contained 
bones  of  men,  women,  and  children,  and  he  inclines 
to  consider  them  as  appropriated  to  a  tribe  or  family. 
Burnt  bones  of  horses  and  oxen,  and  also  boars'  tusks. 
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Vfere  found  mixed  up  with  the  human  remains.  The 
general  character  of  the  pottery  was  of  a  ruder  kind 
than  that  figured  in  Sir  Richard  Hoare^s  Ancient  Wilt- 
shire. The  clay  with  which  some  of  the  urns  was 
formed,  was  extremely  coarse.  The  forms  were  yarioiis ; 
those  urns  composed  of  the  finer  clay  being  the  most 
elegant  in  shape.  They  appeared  to  have  been  sun- 
dried,  and  not  baked  by  fire,  although  some  were  par- 
tially blackened  and  coated  with  ashes,  as  if  they  had 
been  placed  with  bodies  on  the  funeral  pile.  A  few 
were  ornamented  near  the  rim,  the  zigzag  being  the 
most  prevalent  pattern.  The  scored  lines  forming  thei 
ornament  appeared  to  have  been  made  with  a  pointed 
instrument,  like  those  found  near  Wiesbaden  (see  p.  107); 
and  as  pointed  bone  instruments  were  found  with  them, 
they  may  have  served  that  purpose. 

Excepting  in  one  instance  no  metal  was  discovered 
in  these  Cromlechs  of  the  Channel  Islands.  But  in 
that  one,  called  "Xa  Roche  qui  Sonne,^^  and  to  which 
more  than  ordinary  superstition  is  attached  by  the 
country  people,  a  small  brass  ring  like  a  spring  bracelet 
was  found.  Of  this  Cromlech,  which  is  said  to  have 
been  the  largest  in  the  island  of  Guernsey,  only  one 
small  Cap-stone,  resting  on  two  supports,  now  remains. 
The  pottery  which  it  contained  was  of  a  finer  description 
than  that  discovered  in  the  other  Cromlechs. 

From  the  funeral  remains  of  this  early  period,  to 
which  it  would  be  hazardous  to  assign  any  date,  I 
come  to  the  next  division  of  the  volume,  or  that  called 
the  British  period.  The  age  which  may  be  assigned  to 
the   Military  Remains  here  described,   varies  from    the 
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invasion  of  the  country  by  the  Romans  in  the  year 
55,  B.C.  to  their  final  subjugation  of  it  under  Agriook 
in  the  year  79^  a.d.  IThus  this  portion  oomprises  an 
attempt  to  elucidate  the  art  of  castrametation  and  the 
principles  of  defence  which  the  Britons  adopted  during 
this  interval  of  nearly  a  hundred  and  forty  years,  the 
time  they  were  struggling  to  maintain  their  independ* 
ance.  Several  of  these  works  lie  in  secluded  districts, 
they  are  positions  taken  up  on  mountainous  and  nearly 
inaccessible  places,  and  as  they  are  described  from  per* 
sonal  examination  for  the  first  time,  the  investigation 
may  perhaps  contribute  in  some  degree  to  a  more  ac- 
curate knowledge  of  the  means  of  resistance,  and  of  the 
strategetical  skill  of  the  Britons  than  we  have  hitherto 
possessed.  However  much  I  may  have  been  mistaken 
in  the  conclusions  that  have  been  drawn  on  this  sub- 
ject, the  reader  will,  I  trust,  find  no  cause  to  censure 
my  observations,  when  they  are  confined  to  an  account 
of  these  respective  strongholds  as  they  actually  exist* 
With  the  Ordnance  Surveys  of  the  districts  in  which 
they  lie,  with  a  sketch  book,  a  compass,  and  a  mea- 
suring tape,  I  have  successively  inspected  nearly  every 
camp  in  Shropshire  and  the  Welsh  Borders,  and  from 
subsequently  comparing  them  with  each  other,  and  pur- 
suing an  analogical  examination  of  the  whole,  I  have 
been  induced  to  fix  their  formation  during  the  epochs 
under  which  they  are  ranged.  It  was  this  plan  of  per^ 
sonal  examination  which  led  to  the  first  discovery  of 
the  extraordinary  remains  on  the  summit  of  the  Glee 
Hills,  and  to  the  subsequent  disclosure  that  they  were 
of  a  Sepulchral  character.     For  when  we  have  to  en- 
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quire  into  the  nfttture  of  antiquities  that  lie  out  of  the 
reach  of  history  and  reoorde,  it  can  oMy  be  by  means 
of  induction  that  we  ahall  obtain  the  least  insist  into 
their  intuition.  Etymology  may  occasionally  impart  a 
sli^t  ray  of  light  to  dispel  the  obsoority  that  over- 
shadowB  them.  Thk  is  Taluable,  in  union  with  infer- 
ences drawn  from  analogy  and  actual  surreys,  but  not 
of  much  use  without  them«  When  the  names  of  things 
and  places  are  critically  investigated,  and  when  tn^ 
dition  is  placed  by  the  ade  of  subjects  enveloped  in 
darkness,  a  spark  may  perchance  be  struck  out  that 
will  tend  to  illumine  a  path  of  uncertainty :  but  if  we 
add  to  it  a  carefid  scrutiny  of  the  object  itself,  a  dili- 
gent comparison  of  it  with  things  that  bear  some  re- 
semblance, if  we  measure  them  carefully,  and  analyse 
them  by  scale,  their  real  conformity  will  become  ap- 
parent, and  thou^  after  all  we  may  stiU  be  unable  to 
affix  the  theta  of  exact  date,  yet  we  may  doubtlessly 
chasify  them  with  some  approximation  to  correctness. 
It  can  however  only  be  from  obtaining  a  greater  num- 
ber of  Personal  Surveys,  from  possessing  more  results 
of  individual  toil,  that  we  shall  be  enabled  to  arrange, 
I  may  almost  say,  under  their  proper  years,  the  Earth- 
works and  Ante-Norman  Fortresses  of  Great  Britain. 
Nor  is  it  a  vain  hope,  that  leads  us  to  expect  that 
accurate  planning  of  the  remaining  works  and  an  in- 
spection of  the  surrounding  districts  may  effect  it. 

I  have  examined  nearly  all  of  the  Gamps  in  War- 
wickshire and  the  north  of  Gloucestershire,  but  they 
appear  to  have  had  little,  if  indeed  any  connexion,  with 
tiie   great    chain   constructed   during   the  campaign   of 
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Ostorius.  Those  I  have  investigated  lie  on  the  summit 
of  the  Cotswold,  which  are  a  broken  range  of  Hills 
dividing  the  borders  of  Worcestershire,  Warwickshire, 
and  Gloucestershire,  into  a  series  of  vallies.  All  of 
these  fortified  positions  are  placed  on  the  projecting  or 
most  prominent  point  of  the  respective  heights,  and  in 
just  such  positions  as  are  most  favorable  to  repel  as- 
sailants, as  well  as  to  command  a  view  of  the  curving 
hills  on  which  they  are  erected.  This  independant  line 
of  fortresses  may  be  said  to  commence  with  Meon 
HiU  m  the  north,  six  miles  south  of  Stratford  upon 
Avon,  and  to  terminate  with  Kimsbury  Castle,  near 
Painswick.  If  the  eminences  on  which  they  stand  were 
one  long  undivided  range,  they  would  form  a  succession 
of  Camps  extending  twenty-five  miles  in  a  straight  line ; 
but  the  hills  gradually  grow  lower  at  the  northern  and 
southern  ends,  till  they  entirely  merge  into  the  plains. 
If  the  bearing  of  these  different  heights  was  produced, 
they  would  become,  to  a  certain  degree,  parallel  with 
each  other.  For  simplification,  I  cla^s  them  according 
to  the  respective  ranges  on  which  they  are  found. 

At  the  northern  extremity  is  a  camp  on  Meon  Hill, 
an  important  detached  post  at  the  end  of  the  Cotswold 
Hills.  It  is  separated  by  a  plain  from  the  Broadway 
Hills,  and  seven  miles  from  Farmcombe,  a  large  irregular 
camp  near  Saintbury,  and  the  first  on  that  range. 
South-east,  at  Seven  Wells  Farm,  in  Camp  Field,  are 
slight  vestiges  of  two  small  quadrangular  works  recently 
pointed  out  to  me  by  their  proprietor  Sir  Thomas 
Phillipps,  Bart.  I  believe  these  had  no  connexion  with 
ihe  works  already  and  hereafter  to  be  mentioned,   but 
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that  they  were  of  a  later  tune,  and  constructed  when 
the  Icknield  Street  was  formed,  which  runs  close  by 
them,  bearing  here  the  name  of  the  Saltway.  Between 
Weston  Subedge  and  Church  Honey-bourn,  the  same 
road  is  called  Buckle  Street;  from  hence  to  Alcester, 
the  Icknield  Street;  thence  northwards  to  Studley,  the 
Hayden  Way,  and  then  the  Icknield  Way  as  far  as 
Eing'^s  Norton:  between  Birmingham  and  Lichfield  it 
bears  the  name  of  the  Icknield  Street  again.  In  the 
south  it  joins  the  Foflse  at  Bourton  on  the  water,  or 
Stow  in  the  Wold.  To  resume,  however,  the  subject 
of  the  Camps  on  this  first  line.  South  of  Farmcombe, 
on  Shenborough  or  Shunborough  Hill  near  Stanton,  is 
a  large  semi-elliptical  camp  with  double  valla  (un- 
noticed in  the  Ordnance  Survey,  No.  xliv.).  A  little 
more  to  the  south,  above  Hayles  wood,  is  a  small 
outpost,  forming  the  last  upon  this  line  of  entrenchments. 

An  isolated  eminence,  so  important  as  Bredon  Hill, 
was  of  course  converted  into  a  strong  hold.  There  are 
two  large  concentric  valla  at  the  north  end  like  those 
at  Shenborough  and  on  Cleeve  Cloud.  It  is  highly  im- 
probable that  the  Komans  should  have  formed  the  first, 
and  not  less  so  that  they  should  have  constructed  the 
others. 

On  Oxenton  Hill,  south  of  Bredon,  and  separated 
from  it  by  the  vale  of  Evesham,  is  the  first  fortress  of 
the  second  line  of  camps.  It  is  an  important  one,  being 
the  key  to  the  fertile  valley  just  mentioned,  and  also  to 
that  of  Dumbleton,  more  to  the  east.  It  is  in  immediate 
connexion  with  Dixton  Hill,  Nottingham  Hill,  and  Cleeve 
Cloud.     The  works  on  the  four  hills  constitute  the  second 
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series,  and  they  aife  placed  on  a  lotty  barrier  that  is 
distinct  from  the  |3roadway  Chain  or  former  one.  They 
have  all  double  ralla,  and  in  form  are  semi-elliptical. 
On  Cleeve  Clou^  there  are  also  three  or  four  circular 
epaulements  on  the  side  and  summit  of  the  hill,  which 
present  some  anomalies  deserving  attention. 

The  camps  in  the  third  iseries  commence  at  Leck^ 
hampton  Hill,  and  include  one  on  its  summit,  one  on 
Grickley  Hill ;  that  of  Kimsbury  Castle,  where  it  is  stated 
Roman  coins  have  been  found,  and  a  small  but  very 
strong  outpost  on  Ring  Hill  near  Harefield,  on  the  ex- 
treme south  west  angle  of  this  extensive  line.  The 
country  then  becomes  more  varied  in  its  aspect,  and  no 
intervening  position  occurs  for  nearly  ten  miles  southward, 
when  the  great  Roman  encampment  of  Uley  Bury  forms 
the  first  link  of  that  chain  of  fortresses  which  for  reasons 
given  in  the  following  pages  are  atti;^butable  to  the  cam- 
paign of  Ostorius. 

The  entixe  absence  of  rectilinear  vallation  in  the 
three  former  lines  of  fortresses,  and  their  wanting  also 
that  circularity  of  outline  which  marked  some  of  the 
fortifications  constructed  under  the  later  dominion  of  the 
Romans,  lead  me  to  think  that  none  of  the  Military 
Works  in  either  of  these  ranges  can  be  safely  considered 
to  have  been  constructed  by  the  Romans.  Nor  does  it 
appear  probable  that  the  Metatores  who  laid  out  the 
right-lined  encampments  in  the  south  should  so  uni- 
formly have  departed  from  this  custom  in  all  the 
fortifications  in  the  north. 

As  the  spade  has  been  shewn  to  be  a  feuthful  inter- 
preter of  the  hidden  meaning  of  Cromlechs  and  stone 
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Circles,  it  has  likewise  been  found  equally  valuable  in 
proving  the  exact  conformity  that  the  foundations  of 
Roman  buildings  in  Great  Britain  bear  towards  each 
other.  If  it  were  more  diligently  used  in  examining 
early  ecclesiastical  architecture,  the  same  valuable  results 
would  no  doubt  reward  the  enquirer  for  his  trouble. 
It  has  been  observed,  for  instance,  that  the  substructure 
of  Homan  buildings  in  this  country  is  universally  the 
same,  wherever  they  are.  The  foundation  of  the  city 
walls  of  London,  and  those  of  several  Stationary  Camps 
or  Fortresses,  such  as  Richborough,  &c.,  shew  that  the 
first  operation  was  to  dig  a  trench  the  intended  width 
of  the  wall,  about  eighteen  inches  or  two  feet  deep ;  this 
was  filled  with  dry  sand,  or  gravel,  or  loose  stones ;  the 
first  counie  of  stone  was  laid  on  this  mass  dry  also ;  but 
above,  the  work  went  on  in  regular  courses  of  masonry  with 
mortar  as  usual.  At  a  distance  of  about  two  feet,  the 
thickness  of  the  wall  was  diminidied  two  or  three  inches 
by  a  course  being  bevelled  or  chamfered  thus 
and  then  carried  up  vertically.  The  earth  was  y 
raised  several  feet  at  the  back  of  the  wall,  <m  I 
the  inside,  higher  than  the  external  level,  as  1-- 
Vegetius  describes.  And  as  the  Romans  never  departed 
from  fixed  principles  of  construction  in  their  buildings, 
they  as  scrupulously  adhered  to  them  in  the  formation 
of  their  Roads.  An  attention  to  these  simple  facts  may 
do  much  towards  ascertaining  the  precise  age  to  which 
buildings  belong  where  Roman  tile  are  used. 

Having  mentioned  this  much  about  the  nature  of 
Roman  foundations,  I  will  briefly  describe  those  that 
are  Norman,  as  observable  in  the  very  interesting  Church 
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of  Barrow  in  Shropshire.  Here  the  foundation  is  of 
three  stages  or  steps,  one  '  receding  about  six  inches 
behind  the  other,  thus  [_  from  the  upper- 
most of  which  the  waU        ,  J rises      verticaUy. 


An  examination  of  the  _j .  early  English  por- 
tion of  Cooknoe  Church  in  Northamptonshire  has  also 
shewn  me  that  the  foundations  of  that  age  were  made 
with  rough,  unhewn  materials,  set  together  in  dry  work, 
for  a  height  of  five  feet,  when,  from  the  top  of  an  earth 
table  of  hewn  stone  that  was  slightly  bevelled  inwards, 
the  walls  rose  vertically  like  the  others. 

After  the  earlier  portion  of  the  present  volume  was 
printed,  some  Roman  coins  were  found  on  the  Wild 
Moors  near  Kynnersley,  the  estate  of  his  Grace  the 
Duke  and  Earl  of  Sutherland,  by  whose  kindness  the 
knowledge  of  their  discovery  was  communicated  to  me, 
but  too  late  to  find  an  insertion  in  its  appropriate  plsi,ce ; 
I  therefore  allude  to  it  here»  Should  any  thing  of  a 
Roman  character  be  discovered  hereafter  in  the  same 
locality,  it  may  tend  to  shew  that  the  circumvallation 
of  Wall  has  connexion  with  an  earlier  period  than  that 
to  whidi  I  have  already  assigned  it.  The  coins  in 
question  belong  to  the  lower  empire,  and  are  of  that 
kind  so  commonly  found  in  Great  Britain.  They  be- 
long to  the  reign  of  Constantino.  Some  of  them  have 
on  the  reverse  two  soldiers  with  standards,  and  the  su- 
perscription of  '^Gloria  Exercitvs.'^  Others  belonging 
to  the  same  reign,  have  on  the  reverse  a  figure  of 
Victory  with  a  shield  and  standard;  on  the  exergue 
T.  R.  8. :  and  a  third  kind  bear  on  the  reverse  a  wolf 
and  representation  of  Romulus  and  Remus. 
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In  the  ftame  manner  the  existence  of  Obat  Ditch 
and  St  AnBOBouGHiBB  Dycbe  became  known  to  me,  after 
that  division  of  the  volume  was  printed,  in  which  an 
aooonnt  of  them  wonld  most  properly  have  appeared. 
The  fonner,  like  the  rest  that  I  have  examined,  seems 
most  Ukdy  to  have  been  a  boundary  line.  It  begins  at 
Rebdlian  KnoU  near  Bradwell  in  Westmorehmd,  and  is 
cut  through  by  the  Roman  road  that  goes  from  Lan- 
caster throogfa  Kirkby  Stephen  to  Brough,  a  little  be- 
fore it  reaches  the  latter  place.  Its  course  is  north 
west,  and  it  is  only  distinguishable  from  the  foot  of 
Blicklow  Hill  near  Edentree  to  Rebellion  Knoll,  a  dis- 
tance of  something  more  than  half  a  mile.  There  are 
no  decided  remains  of  a  Fosse,  though  appearances  of 
one  are  perceptible  on  the  north  side. 

The  vicinity  of  Brough  abounds  with  vestiges  of 
Roman  occupation,  and  well  deserves  careful  examina- 
tion^ botii  for  the  camp  in  its  vidnity,  on  Biam  Tor, 
the  vaQation  round  Castleton  and  that  at  Brough  itself, 
as  well  as  with  reference  to  the  present  state  of  a  branch 
of  the  Watling  Street  that  leads  over  Stainmooar  Forest 
by  Maiden  Castle,  from  Bowes  to  Brough  and  thence 
to  Brong^uun  Castle;  Docroa^s  Gate  also  seems  to  be 
a  Roman  Road,  which  goes  deviously  over  Glossop  Moor, 
beginning  near  Hurst  Mill,  where  it  leaves  a  Cold 
Harbour  a  mile  to  the  south  west,  and  another  Cold 
Harbour  two  miles  in  the  same  direction,  and  then 
runs  for  ten  or  tvrelve  miles  to  Brough.  Batham  Gate 
likewise,  which  traverses  Tidswell  Moor  to  Brough, 
appears  to  be  a  Roman  thoroughfare. 

But  lest  any  evidence  should  be  wanting  to  shew  that 
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Dykes  were  intended  for  division  and  not  for  defensive 
lines,  the  fact  of  St  Adboroughes  Dyche  forming  the 
boundary  of  Worcestershire  and  Oloucestershire,  is  ex- 
pressly to  the  point.  St  Adborough  or  Edburga  was  the 
Tutelary  Saint  of  the  Abbey  of  Pershore,  and  in  a  decree 
relating  to  Broadway  in  Worcestershire,  temp.  Henry  VI. 
we  find  this  Dyke  alluded  to  as  an  ancient  boundary  in 
these  words.  "  Et  jacent  super  Cotteswold,  ex  parte 
occidentali  cujusdam  antiqui  fossi,  sive  fossati,  vocati 
Setnt  Adborouohbs  Dtchb,  alias  Mere  dtghe.^^  The 
passage  is  repeated  in  the  same  decree,  and  sufficiently 
indicates  by  the  alias  of  ilf<9r^yche  (see  p.  221.  following) 
that  it  was  then,  as  it  is  now,  a  boundary  ditch.  The 
Dyke  itself  lies  about  a  mile  east  of  Middle  Hill  on  Seven 
Wells  farm,  it  is  much  depressed,  and  partially  hidden 
by  a  wall  being  built  nearly  all  along  its  crest.  The 
length  varies  from  a  quarter  to  half  a  mile.  I  am  in- 
debted to  Sir  Thomas  Phillipps  for  making  me  aware 
of  its  existence,  and  pointing  out  the  exact  course  it 
takes. 

With  the  Anglo  Saxon  Period  the  first  part  of  the 
volume  terminates.  Whether  my  researches  wiU  hero- 
after  be  carried  lower  than  the  Domesday  Survey  is  at 
present  uncertain.  What  has  been  attempted  may  be 
said  to  embrace  the  History  of  Shropshire  to  the  time 
of  the  Conquest.  Ample  materials  have  been  collected 
by  Mr  Lloyd,  which  are  a  good  foundation  to  work  upon 
for  a  Manorial  History  of  the  County,  and  these,  if 
they  were  published  by  themselves,  would  be  a  most 
valuable  contribution  to  our  national  topography. 

The  Olossarial  part  of  the  volume  was  the  root  from 
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which  the  reet  of  it  sprung.  In  arranging  this  portion 
for  the  press,  I  laboured  under  difficulties  that  have 
probably  been  experienced  by  others  who  have  under- 
taken a  similar  work.  It  was  doubtiul  what  words  ou^t 
to  be  excluded,  and  what  ou^t  to  be  admitted.  Some 
were  current  among  us  that  were  used  with  the  same 
application  in  other  counties;  and  hence  the  objection 
immediately  occurred  that  they  were  not  entitled  to  in- 
sertion. Where  the  same  word  had  different  meanings 
under  the  same  sound,  this  argument  did  not  apply,  but 
\^en  a  word  for  instance  was  used  by  us  in  a  sense  like 
to  that  which  it  possessed  among  the  Brigantes  and  Iceni, 
it  was  difficult  to  decide  whether  it  ought  to  find  a  place 
among  the  rest. .  I  thought,  however,  that  if  Salopians 
had  not  as  much  right  to  call  it  theirs,  as  the  inhabitants 
of  Craven  or  Norfolk,  that  at. all  events,  one  use  of  a 
Provincial  Glossary  was  to  shew  to  what  distance  words 
had  been  carried  from  the  North  of  Europe,  and  under 
what  modifications  they  still  existed.  For  we  should 
bear  in  mind  that  these  etymological  affinities  are  some- 
thing like  Erratic  Blocks  in  geology,  they  serve  to  shew 
how  far  the  tide  of  northern  languages  has  flowed. 

It  is  not  the  least  remarkable  feature  in  the  Dialect 
of  Shropshire,  that  it  should  have  borrowed  scarcely  any 
words  directly  from  the  contiguous  territory  of  Wales, 
and  I  think  this  fact  may  serve  to  prove  that  the 
English  language  as  spoken  by  Salopians  in  an  agricul- 
tural district  is  marked  by  extreme  accuracy  and  purity. 
Wales  seems  to  have  presented  an  insurmountable  bar- 
rier. Totally  dissimilar  in  aU  its  form  of  speech,  and 
in  its  terminations,   the  Welsh  has  never  incorporated 
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itself  in  the  least  degree  with  our  provincialifliiw.  Ehren 
in  that  part  of  the  county  round  Osweatry,  where  an 
interoourse  with  the  Principality  is  greatest,  and  there 
is  no  natural  line  of  demarcation  to  out  off  the  admix- 
ture of  the  two  languagee,  they  have  in  no  way  merged 
into  or  corrupted  each  other.  There  is  nothing  like  a 
Cambro-Britifih  patois,  or  an  An^o- Welsh  idiom  ob- 
servable. The  English  here  is  quite  as  free  from 
Welsh  expressions  as  it  is  in  the  centre  of  the  king- 
dom. There  is  however  very  perceptible  a  Welsh  ac- 
cent, and  this  strongly,  characterises  the  speech  of  the 
whole  of  that  part  of  the  county  which  touches  <»i 
Montgomeryshire,  Flintshire,  and  Denbighshire.  It  is 
perhaps  rather  the  peculiarity  of  the  natives  of  Wales 
than  of  those  whose  progenitors  have  been  fixed  in 
Shropshire.  This  accent  is  perceptible  from  Cihirk  and 
Ellesmere  in  the  noith,  to  Melveily  and  Montford 
Bridge.  The  Severn  probably  checked  itei  further  dif- 
fusion. 

The  English  spoken  in  the  great  valley,  as -it  may  be 
called,  that  extends  from  Shrewsbury  to  Giun,  bounded 
on  the  east  by  Lyth  Hill,  Ponsert  Hill,  and  the  Stiper- 
stones,  and  <m  the  west  by  Montgomeryshire^  is  marked 
by  a  sharpness  of  pronunciatioa  so  very  decided,  that 
a  second  dialect,  or  Bishop'^s  Castle  dialect,  may  with* 
out  hesitation  be  assigned  to  this  district. 

The  high  recitative  with  which  the  natives  of  the 
Church  Stretton  valley  terminate  their  sentences,  fixes 
a  third  dialect  in  that  divinon  of  Shropshire,  which 
commencing  also  at  Shrewsbury,  and  terminating  at 
Ludlow,   is  bounded  by  the  before-mentioned   hills  on 
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the  west,   and   Gondover,  the  Lawley,    Oaer  Caradoo, 
add  Norton  Gamp  on  the  east. 

A  fourth  diffeEenee  is  obeervable  in  Corre  Dale :  com- 
mencing at  Wenlock,  and  graduaDy  merging  into  the  last 
before  it  reaches  Ludlow.  The  three  Glee  Hills  on  the 
south-east,  and  the  extensive  limestone  range  of  Wenlock 
Edge,  form  its  boundaries.  The  early  words  used  in 
this  department,  and  the  distinct  enunciation  of  all  theii* 
vowels,  so  that  each  letter  has  its  proper  sound,  lead  me 
to  consider  this  as  the  Attic  of  the  Shropshire  dialect. 

In  the  valley  from  Ludlow  to  Bridgenorth,  bounded 
by  the  Glee  Burfs  to  the  north,  and  the  Titterstone  to 
the  south,  a  thick  and  drawling  method  of  speaking 
prevails,  and  continues  until  it  finally  degenerates  into 
the  suppressed  articulation  that  is  apparent  in  Wor- 
cestershire. 

A  sixth  dialect  exists,  quite  disflimilar  to  all  of  the 
foregoing,  which  belongs  to  the  mining  district  round 
Broseley  and  Wellington.  This  is  very  copious  and 
variable;  each  parish  nearly  has  its  peculiar  intonation; 
the  cadences  of  Madeley  Wood  differ  from  those  at 
Jackfield,  and  the  notes  of  a  Dawley  Gollier  are  readily 
distinguishable  from  those  of  a  forgeman  at  Lilleshall. 

To  these  remarks  it  may  be  added,  that  there  are 
not  any  words  introduced  in  the  present  Glossary,  which 
the  Author  has  not  heard  used  in  the  senses  in  which 
they  are  explained. 

In  justice  to  his  own  feelings,  as  weU  as  w  acknow- 
ledgment of  services  whilst  the  volume  has  been  in  the 
Press,  he  cannot  finally  dismiss  it,  without  cordially  thank- 
ing his  friends  Lieutenant  Golonel  Golby,  of  the  Ord- 
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nance  Map  Office,  Sir  Samuel  Mbyrigk,  of  Goodrich 
Court,  Albert  Way,  Esq.,  Sib  Thomab  Phillipps,  Babt., 
and  Sir  Henry  Drydbn,  Bart.,  for  their  prompt  and 
kind  assistance  whenever  he  required  it. 
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or  Barf,  as  the  lower  orders  call  it,  originated.  I  am 
inclined  to  think  that  it  was  acquired  in  consequence  of 
the  vast  wall  of  stones  which  surrounds  its  summit;  in 
the  same  way  as  the  Olee  Bwrf  takes  its  title,  from  the 
C.  Brit.  Bwvrth^  an  enclosure^  Bwr^  in  C.  Brit.  Ir.  Com. 
and  Gael,  signifies  a  summit,  or  the  top,  but  the  former 
derivation  seems  the  better,  as  applying  more  closely  to 
the  extraordinary  remains  which  are  found  upon  this 
eminence.  On  the  same  principle  the  remains  on  Siape- 
ley  Hilly  hereafter  mentioned,  are  called  Mftchell^s  Fold. 
They  are  of  such  remote  antiquity,  so  extensive,  and 
possessing  such  a  high  degree  of  interest,  that  it  is 
surprising  they  should  hitherto  have  escaped  the  attention 
of  the  topographer  and  antiquarian. 

The  summit  of  Abdon  Bubp  is  encircled  by  a  Vallum 
of  M  stone,  as  Basalt  is  termed  by  the  Salopians,  from 
the  C.  Brit.  Gael.  Arm.  cM,  niger^  which  encloses  from 
twenty  to  thirty  acres.  This  Vallum  is  sixty-five  feet 
wide  at  its  base  on  the  South  East  side,  and  is  beyond 
all  dispute  an  artificial  construction,  inasmuch  as  there  is 
not  a  stone  visible  larger  than  a  man  would  be  able  to 
lift.     Across  its  crest  it  is  eight  feet  wide,  and  twelve 

with  the  nature  of  the  mtervemii£  oountry^  that  this  is  the  most 
likely  quarter  to  find  it.  For  the  Wel^  mountains  to  the  left  would 
render  it  impoflsihle  for  any  one  to  see  it  on  the  Welsh  coast.  The 
Glouoestershire  Hills  would  impede  a  view  of  the  Bristol  ChanneL 
But  no  land  of  any  oonsideraDle  eminence  obstructs  the  view  on 
the  Cheshire  side.  And  according  to  the  evidence  of  an  intelligent 
old  man  who  had  assisted  tiie  engineers  employed  to  make  the  sur- 
vey, it  was  in  this  quarter  that  the  sea  was  ohsinrved.  He  descrihed 
to  us  that  in  the  direction  of  Liverpool,  he  saw  the  ships  sailing  back- 
wards and  forwards  veiy  distinctly. 

^  There  are  two  fortresses  of  the  Anglo-Saxon  period  one  near 
Basi^ur^,  the  other  just  on  the  outside  ofShropshire  near  Mere  call- 
ed the  Birth,  haply  in  allusion  to  their  being  endosed.  An  emi-> 
nence  two  miles  South  of  Stourport  is  called  the  Bukf.  Buavx 
Bank,  a  large  encampment  close  to  KniU,  co.  Radn.  Bibth  Hill, 
east  of  Gaoburt  Bavks  in  Gloucestershire. 

'  The  derivation  of  this  word  may  be  considered  sound  although 
Mr  M urchison  tells  me  that  dii  stone  is  not  invariably  black,  as  a 
white  basalt  exists  near  Cleebury  Mortimer  We  caall  it  du  stone  all 
over  this  range  of  Shropshire  because  it  is  a  Made  stone. 
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feet  high  above  the  interior  level  of  the  hill.  In  some 
parts  externally  it  falls  as  much  as  fifty  feet,  and  ex- 
cepting where  a  modem  entrance  has  been  made,  and 
made  too,  with  considerable  trouble,  it  is  even  now  a 
barrier  arduous  to  snnnount.  The  enclosed  area  is  of 
an  oval  form,  measuring  from  North  to  South  one  thou- 
sand three  hundred  and  seventeen  feet,  and  at  the  widest 
point  from  East  to  West  six  hundred  and  sixty  feet. 
A  modem  waU  has  been  built  along  part  of  the  North 
East  side,  as  a  boundary  of  property,  and  a  few  pits  have 
been  sunk  at  diflSarent  times  within  the  great  enclosure 
for  the  sake  of  getting  coal. 

At  the  North  West  point  a  Cabnedd  rises  eight  feet 
above  the  level  of  the  hill,  standing  upon  a  base  that  is 
sixty  feet  in  diameter.  There  is  an  appearance  of  a 
Cabnedd  on  the  East  side  where  a  road  terminates  that 
crosses  the  enclosure.  But  as  the  Vallum  was  here  at 
least  the  thickness  of  sixty  feet  at  its  base,  probably  the 
stones  have  been  removed  for  the  purik)ses  of  making  the 
present  road,  and  whether  it  was  originally  a  Gamedd  or 
not,  it  is  now  difficult  to  ascertain.  The  appearance  is 
erid^itly  unnatural,  but  from  what  causes  we  can  only 
say  from  conjecture :  there  are  marks  of  another  Gamedd 
below  the  Vallum  on  the  same  side.  The  whole  of  the 
surface  of  the  South  end  of  Abdon  Burf  is  covered  with 
blodEs  of  basalt,  generally  of  a  small  size  near  the  road, 
with  one  exoeptiim  which  will  be  alluded  to  hereafter,  but 
as  we  get  nearer  to  the  Southern  edge  of  the  Vallum  they 
are  more  ponderous,  and  lie  scattered  in  greater  disorder 
and  confusion.  These  things  cannot  be  accounted  for  satis- 
factorily by  Qeol<^ists,  although  the  same  marks  are 
visible  upon  the  two  other  Qee  Hills;  it  is  manifest 
that  all  these  enclosures  are  artificial,  and  that  however 
much  volcanic  agency  was  exerted  at  a  remote  time,  it 
had  nothing  to  do  with  the  present  appearance  of  the 
Vallum   around  each,   nor  with  the  Cibclbs  which  are 


contained  in  their  area.  Perhaps,  it  is  needless  to  say 
thus  much,  but  the  idea  has  been  suggested  by  the  be- 
lief that  some  people  knowing  the  geological  features  of 
the  hills,  without  having  seen  the  remarkable  monuments 
existing  upon  their  surface,  would  refer  them  at  once  to 
natural  causes,  and  would  conclude  that  the  art  and  labor 
of  man  had  had  nothing  to  do  with  their  collocation. 

The  earliest  account  we  possess  of  the  religious  rites 
of  the  ancient  Britons  states  that  their  worship  was 
'^  Druidical.'"  Every  thing  we  positively  know  about 
their  ceremonies  is  derived  from  CSeesar^  and  from  his 
description  we  gather  that  the  art  and  learning  of  the 
Druids  all  the  world  over  had  its  origin  in  this  country. 
In  his  time  those  who  wished  to  attain  perfect  knowledge 
of  the  Druidical  discipline,  and  learning  in  general^  tra- 
velled hither  to  acquire  it.  The  Druids  expounded  reli- 
gion, and  ordered  all  the  ceremonies  of  public  and  pri- 
vate sacrifices.  They  were  entrusted  with  the  education 
of  youth;  they  decided  all  controversies  and  disputes. 
They  punished  the  guilty;  rewarded  the  virtuous,  and 
exconmmnicated  from  a  share  in  the  rites  of  religion,  even 
princes,  or  nobles  who  disobeyed  their  mandates.  It  is  said 
that  they  learned  many  verses,  and  continued  their  studies 
for  twenty  years.  As  their  chief  doctrine,  they  taught 
the  immortality  of  the  soul.  They  instructed  youth  in 
the  motions  of  the  stars  and  heavenly  bodies,  the  mag- 
nitude of  the  earth,  the  nature  of  the  world,  and  the 
dignity  and  power  of  the  gods.  In  speaking  of  Gaul, 
Csesar  further  says,  that  they  assembled  at  a  particular 
spot  at  a  certain  period  of  the  year,  and  sat  there  in 
a  sacred  place^  and  all  people  who  had  suits  or  contro- 
versies resorted  thither  to  have  them  decided.  Such  is 
the  account  which  Caesar  has  transmitted  to  us  of  the 
Druids.  We  learn  from  it  that  they  were  idolaters; 
and  there  is  every  reason  for  believing  that  their  objects 

^  De  BcUo  Gallico.  lib.  vi.  c.  13—23. 


of  worship,  were  identical  with  those  of  the  foUowers  of 
Baal.  Like  them  they  were  addicted  to  the  study  of 
the  heavens,  and  in  the  same  way  they  offered  up  human 
victims  to  J9aa/,  Bd^  BduSy  Bdinua^  Apollo  or  the  Sun. 
After  the  Romans  had  conquered  Britain  they  erected 
several  altars  to  Baal^  which  have  at  different  times  been 
discovered.  The  connexion  of  Druidism  with  the  name 
of  Bcud  is  well  known  in  the  lines  of  Ausonius^  himself 

a  Druid,  who  writes 

Tu  Baiocaasis  8tiipe  Dmidum  satus 

Si  fama  non  fidlit  fidem 
Bdeni  sacratum  duels  e  templo  genus. 

Druidism  and  idolatry  are  in  fact  one  and  the  same 
thing,  as  will  appear  from  the  following  sununary. 

Ho  in  Welsh  is  an  epithet  which  is  applied  to  the 
deity  from  its  power  of  pervading  aU  th]ngs\  Thus 
Hu  Gadam  is  the  same  as  ApoUo^  the  /SW,  or  Bcuxl. 
In  the  sacred  writings  He  or  the  Hebrew  article  Hua, 
as.  Lowth  says  on  Jerem.  idv.  22.  is  often  equivalent 
to  the  true  and  eternal  God^;  the  to  Avto  of  Plato' 
when  he  speaks  of  the  first  being,  the  Self-existent 
Being:  the  at/ros  of  the  Septuagint.  In  mythology 
Hu  and  Baal  are  one  and  the  same.  They  are  identi- 
cal with  OsiBis,  or  the  governor  of  the  eajrth^  Osiris 
was  a  symbol  of  the  sun*^.'  Csesar  says  the  Gauls 
worshipped  Apollo.  The  Gauls  were  followers  of  the 
Druidic  rites  according  to  the  same  author.  Upon  some 
of  the  coins  of  Cunobelin,  Apollo,  or  Belus  is  represented 
playing  a  lyre.  According  to  Hesychius  the  Cretans 
called  Apollo  the  8un^  or  'AfieXw.  Hence  Ausonius  in 
his  address  to  Phwbidua  one  of  the  teachers  at  Bour- 

deaux  says 

Non  leticebo^  senem 

Nomine  PtoMctum: 

*  Davies  Celt.  Researches^  p.  164.  Owen's  Welsh  Diet,  under  ^ti« 
9  ParkhuTBt's  Heb.  Lex.  p.  155^  6. 

>  Higgins  Celt.  Droids,  p.  180. 

*  Histoire  du  Ciel,  t.  i.  p.  174.  lb.  p.  67. 

^  Puffendorf  Religio  Gentium  Arcana,  p.  21. 


Sui  Beleni  eoditaus 
il  opis  inde  tulit. 
tSed  tamen,  ut  placitum^ 
Stupe  satus  Druidum 
Gentis  AnnoricsB 
Burdigale  Cathedram 
Nati  opera  obtinuit. 

Commemor.  Prof.  Bnrdigal.  X. 

Heuooabalus,  or  aa  it  is  more  commonly  found  in 
inscriptions,  Alagabalus  was  a  deity  recognised  as  the 
Sun.  Sou  Alaoabalo  Juuus  Balbillus  Aquila,  as  an 
ancient  monument  preserves  the  name*.  In  Hebrew  this 
is  Ahgd  Bacd^  or  Deus  Eoi^mduSy  the  Orbicular  God^ 
for  Ahgol^  means  round.  (Hence  the  A.  Saxon  BweoguL 
and  nfffeojj^  a  wheeh^  naihy  &c.")  And  what  does  Herodian 
say!  that  his  image  was  a  stone  of  inmiense  magnitude, 
with  a  circular  base,  terminating  in  a  cone.  Surely  these 
things  sufficiently  prove  the  intimate  connexion  of  Druid- 
ism  witji  the  worship  of  Baal  or  the  Sun,  and  will  serve 
to  explain  the  frequent  recurrence  of  Cibclbs  where  we 
find  vestiges  of  a  nature  that  can  be  referred  to  a  period 
before  Christianity  was  introduced  into  Great  Britain. 

In  the  remains  upon  Abdon  Burf  numerous  indica- 
tions are  discernible  of  the  foregoing  nature.  And  first 
of  all  let  us  examine  the  situation. 

It  was  the  practice  of  the  Druids  to  choose  for  their 
places  of  worship,  woods,  which  stood  upon  the  tops  of  hills, 
and  mountains,  as  more  becoming  the  dignity  and  sublime 
offices  of  their  devotions,  and  being  nearer  as  they  sup- 
posed, to  the  habitation  of  their  Gods.  Thus  we  find 
that  the  devotions  and  sacrifices  of  Balaam  among  the 
MoaJbites,  the  idolatrous  rites  of  the  Canaanites,  and  of 
the  ancient  Gentiles  in  general,  were  performed  in  Hiffh 
Places.  In  Scripture  the  High  Places  are  perpetually 
mentioned  as  devotional,  at  least  when  they  are  not  so 

'  Selden  de  Dis  Syrils,  p.  146.  149. 

'  Parkhnrst,  Heb.  Lex.  p.  513^  514.  No  fewer  than  nine  inscrip- 
tions in  honour  of  Belatacader.haYe  been  found  in  Britain.  ArchseoL 
V.  X.  p.  118.  Belatucader  has  been  geneiaUy  thought  identical  with 
Mars.    (See  Baxter's  Gloss,  sub  voce.) 


IB  oonsequenee  of  ibe  true  God  being  wonhipped  there, 
they  are  epdaoi  of  as  spots  ohosen  for  the  observanoe  of 
prcrfane  and  idolatrous  practices.  In  the  former  instance 
we  read  of  Abram  budding  an  altar  to  the  Lord  on  a 
momntcda,  east  of  Bethel^ :  of  Moses  commanding  the 
people  to  set  up  stones  on  Mount  Ebal,  when  they  had 
passed  over  Jordan' :  of  God  appearing  to  Solomon  when 
he  sacrificed  at  Gibeon' :  nay  even  of  Christ  himself  as- 
cending a  mountain  to  pray^ :  which  is  supposed  to  have 
been  a  Pro9eucha^  like  that  mentioned  in  the  Old  Tes- 
tament under  the  designation  of  a  High  Place.  For 
these  High  Places  are  not  always  condemned,  but  then 
Mily,  when  they  were  made  use  of  for  idolatrous  wor- 
ship, or  in  a  perverse  way,  by  erecting  altars  on  them, 
in  opposition  to  that  which  was  in  the  place  which  God 
had  chosen.  Thus  it  has  been  supposed  that  that  was 
a  Pioseucha  in  ^diich  Joshua  set  up  a  pillar  under  an 
oak  in  Sediem^.  Again,  High  Places  were  the  scene 
of  gross  superstition  and  idolatry,  as  we  gather  from  the 
heavy  denunciations  uttered  against  the  wandering  Israel- 
ites if  they  frequented  them.  They  were  commanded 
to  destroy  every  vestige  of  the  kind :  ^^  Ye  shall  utterly 
deBtax>y  all  the  flae€8  wherein  the  nati<Hi8  which  ye  shall 
pooem  Bwved  their  Gocfa,  upon  the  high  wumnt<^  ud 
upon  the  iUZb,  and  under  every  green  tree :  ye  shall  over- 
throw their  altars,  and  break  their  piOars^  and  bum  their 
ffroves  with  fire*.^  When  Solomon  built  an  High  Place 
for  Chemosh,  who  is  conjectured  by  some  to  be  Saturn, 
^he  did  evil  in  the  sight  of  the  Lord;^^  and  we  find  it 
enjoined  upon  the  faithful  after  the  building  of  the  Tem- 
jle  of  Jerusalem  not  to  ^^  sacrifice  upon  the  tcpe  of  the 

'  Genesb  xii.  8.        '  Dent.  xxviL  4.  *      '1  Kings  iii.  4. 
«  Luke  tL  12.  "  Josh.  xziv.  26.        '  Deut  xiL  23. 

•  Higgmi  in  tfoatiag  <Ui  dttptar  oopaai  Iknlase  in  inftrxing  that  the  name  of 
O^al  was  aeriined  ftom  tne  Hebrew  gl  a  roundUsh  heap  of  atonei.  and  that  the  twdve 
atones  here  mentioned  twe  diaposed  hi  a  droular  tana.  (See  Celtic  Dniida,  n.  833.  4.) 
Benee,  nyv  he,  eomea  the  eompound  JCit  in  the  namea  of  the  pariBhes  of  KUdart,  KU- 


kemtpl  K&patriacj  in  almost  all  of  those  places  beginning  with  KU  are  traditions  n- 
lating  to  the  Dtnids.  (See  ParUiunt,  Hcbww  Lcxiooo,  p.  UMk  edit  1811.  Bodaae  Antiq. 
of  CocnwaU,  p.  196.) 
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mouhtainB,  nor  to  bum  incense  upon  the  Aills^  under 
(Hiks  and  poplars  and  elms^""  Such  passages  as  these 
sufficiently  indicate  the  prevalence  and  antiquity  of  erect* 
ing  stones^  and  pillars^  and  aUa/n  on  high  places. 

The  next  feature  in  the  remains  upon  Abdon  Burf, 
which  favors  the  opinion  of  their  being  devoted  to  Ido- 
latrous or  Druidical  purposes,  is  the  extensive  Basaltic 
VaUum  amraunding  iU  summit. 

It  was  the  custom  of  the  Druids  to  enclose  their  sa^ 
cred  places,  sometimes  with  a  fence  of  pallisades,  and 
sometimes  with  a  mound  of  earth,  or  stones  to  keep  off 
the  profane,  and  to  prevent  all  irreverent  intrusion  upon 
their  mysteries.  Hermoldua  in  his  Chronicon  de  Rebua 
Slavise,  says  that  the  Sclavonians  prevented  all  access  to 
their  groves  and  fountains,  which  they  considered  would 
become  desecrated  by  the  entrance  of  Christians:  that 
they  worshipped  oaks  which  they  surrounded  by  a  fence  of 
wicker  work'.  Tacitus  in  the  Germania  relates  that  it 
was  the  custom  of  the  early  Germans  to  consider  their 
woods  and  groves  as  sacred ;  that  those  spots  were  conse- 
crated to  pious  uses,  and  the  holy  recess  took  the  name! 
of  the  divinity  who  filled  the  place,  which  sanctuaiy  was 
never  permitted  to  be  seen  but  with  reverence  and  awe\ 
Agreeable  to  this  was  the  practice  of  the  earlier  inhabit- 
ants of  Britain,  who,  according  to  the  same  historian,  used 
similar  customs  with  the  Germans^.     They  both  worship^ 

*  Hoeea  iv.  13. 

'  Hennoldi  et  Amoldi  Chronica  Slayonun,  in  quibns  res  SLaviod^ 
fere  a  tempore  Caroli  Magni^  usque  ad  Ottonem  iv.  sen  ad  annum 
Christi  1219  exponuntur.  Lubecse.  1669^  4to.  As  quoted  by  Borlaae 
from  the  Variorum  notes  to  Tadt.  de  Morib.  Germ. 

"  Luoos  et  nemora  consecrant,  Deorumque  nominibus  appellant 
secretum  illud^  quod  sola  reverentia  vident.   Germania^  c.  ix. 

*  Angli  et  Varini  et  Eudoses  et*  Suardones,  et  Nuithones  fliuni- 
nibus  aut  sylyis  muniuntur ;  nee  quicquam  notabili  in  singulis,  nisi 
quod  in  commune  Hertham,  id  est,  Terram  matrem,  colunt,  eamque 
intervenire  rebus  hominum,  invehi  populis,  arbitrantur.  £6t  in 
insula  Oceani  Castum  nemus,  dicatumque  in  eo  vehiculum,  veste 
contectum :  attingere,  uni  saoerdote  conoessum.    lb.  c.  xl. 
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ped  the  Goddess  Hertha.  A  sacred  grove  on  the  island 
of  Rugen  was  dedicated  to  her.  There  stood  her  sacred 
chariot  covered  with  a  vestment,  which  was  only  aUowed 
to  be  touched  by  the  priest;  and  when  the  ceremony 
of  her  worship  was  over,  the  chariot  with  the  sacred 
mantle,  and  if  we  may  believe  report,  the  goddess  her* 
self,  were  purified  in  a  sacred  lake.  In  this  act  of 
ablution  certain  slaves  officiated,  and  instantly  perished 
in  the  water.  Hence  the  terrors  of  superstition  became 
more  widely  diffiised;  a  religious  horror  seized  every 
mind,  and  all  were  content  to  venerate  the  awfiil  mys* 
tery,  which  no  man  could  see  and  live*.  Similar  en- 
closures are  observable  upon  Craig  y  dinas  and  CcuteU 
Dincu  Cortin  in  Merionethshire^;  upon  P&n  Miten 
Mawr^ ;  at  Kam  Bre^  in  CamteaU;  at  the  Arbelaws 
in  Derbyshire*^  and  also  at  Trer  Drytt  in  Anglesea, 
Rowlands  states  that  Trer  Dryw  is  surrounded  by  an 
immense  agger  of  earth  and  stones,  evidently  brought 
from  other  places,  there  not  being  any  indication  of 
their  being  taken  from  the  spot.  It  has  only  a  single 
entrance,  and  has  been  supposed  to  have  been  the  grand 
consistory  of  the  Druidical  administration^.  The  fences 
at  Kam  Bre^  clearly  show  that  the  work  was  not 
originally  designed  for  military  purposes,  because  they 
are  low;  they  must  therefore  have  been  intended  to 
separate  the  sacred  groves  from  violation,  to  prohibit 
not  only  cattle,  but  strangers,  and  all  persons  profane, 
on  all  other  but  holy  days,  and  on  holy  purposes,  from 
entering  the  consecrated  ground.  There  is  also  a  mound 
of  the  same  kind  round  the  stone  circles  at  Abury.  The 
like    caution  was    observed,    though    for    much    better 

'  Servi  ministrant ;  quoe  statim  idem  lacus  honrit.  Arcanus  hinc 
terror  sanctaque  ignoiaatia^  quid  sit  Olud^  quod  tantum  perituri 
vident.    lb. 

*  Pennant's  Wales,  v.  ii.  p.  121. 

*  AichfiBoI.  V.  iii.  p.  360.  *  lb.  y.  vii.  p.  131. 
^  Rowland's  Mona  Antiqua,  p.  92. 

*  Borlase,  Antiq.  of  Cornwall,  p.  117. 
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retflODfl,  at  Mount  Sinai.  ^^  Thou  ahalt  set  bounds  unto 
the  people  round  about,  Mjii^,  Take  heed  unto  youiv 
•elyei,  that  ye  go  not  up  into  the  mount,  or  touch  the 
border  of  it ;  whosoeyer  toucheth  the  mount  shall  surely 
be  put  to  death.  Set  bounds  unto  the  mount  and 
sanctify  it'.^  Lucan,  in  the  following  lines,  testifies  to 
the  reverential  and  devout  manner  with  which  the  Druids 
regarded  their  places  of  worship.  They  kept  their  woods 
inviolate, 

Lucns  erat  longo  mmquam  violstiiB  ab  »vo. 
And  having  glanced  at  the  horrid  rites  which  were  cele- 
brated in  those  silent  and  gloomy  recesses  where  the  li^t 
of  heaven  could  with  difficulty  penetrate,  he  finishes  his 
fine  description  by  saying, 

Non  ilium  cnltu  popvli  propiore  frequentant^ 
8ed  oesBere  deis.  FhanaL  iiL  400. 

Thus  it  seems  that  the  stream  of  all  authorities,  to 
which  we  can  refer  concerning  this  people,  runs  clearly  in 
stating  that  their  rites  were  performed  with  mysterious 
solemnity.  It  is  in  exact  conformity  with  their  customs, 
and  with  vestiges  of  hiU  worship  still  remaining  in  part, 
that  the  High  Plaee  on  Abdon  Burf  should  be  screened 
from  observation  and  access  by  a  mound  of  stone,  whidi 
would  serve  at  the  same  time  to  enclose  and  protect 
their  sacred  temples  and  seats  of  judgement. 

The  next  characteristic  feature  of  Abdon  Burf  having 
been  the  scite  of  Druidic  worship  is  tke  iniemal  appear* 
amcB  of  Ut  endaeure. 

Upon  entering  it  we  immediately  observe  several  Cm- 
OLBB  of  stones:  some  of  these  stand  two  or  three  feet 
above  the  present  surface.  They  are  of  three  kinds,  are 
ranged  from  North  to  South  in  eight  parallel  rows, 
and  are  found  in  a  hi^er  or  lower  degree  of  perfec- 
tion. The  Circles  most  frequent  are  those  composed  of 
single  stones.    Of  this  kind  there  are  still  discernible 

'  Sxod.ziz.12. 
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aboat  twenty,  which  again  may  be,  flec(»idly,  subdivi- 
ded into  single  stone  circles  having  concentric  ones  of 
the  same  kind,  and  sometimes  having  more  than  one 
concentric  circle.  None  of  these  stones  lie  more  than 
a  foot  below  the  present  surface,  neither  are  they  gene- 
rally fixed  and  imbedded  very  firmly  in  the  soil,  for 
a  slight  blow  with  our  workmen^s  mattocks  stirred  them, 
and  we  turned  them  over  by  an  easy  degree  of  leverage. 
The  third  class  of  circles  are  composed  of  stones  thrown 
together  in  double  ridges.  Of  this  kind  were  nearly  one 
half  of  the  number.  Yet  here  again  was  observable  a 
difierence  in  another  respect,  as  they  wanted  the  con- 
centric circles  which  the  single  stone  circles  contained. 
The  average  width  of  the  whole  of  these  circles  is  30  feet. 
Occasionally  they  are  connected  with  each  other  by  a  row 
of  single  stones,  sometimes  they  touch,  and  in  one  or 
two  instances  cut  each  other.  For  further  insight  the 
reader  is  referred  to  the  accompanying  plan  which  may 
serve  to  make  this  description  more  intelligible. 

These  vestiges  of  a  remote  age  greatly  resemble  the 
woiks  which  Borlase  describes  as  existing  upon  Earn 
Bbb  hill  in  the  parish  of  Ittoga/n^  Cornwall^  with  this 
difiPerence,  however,  that  the  circles  upon  the  Burf,  are 
much  more  numerous,  and  there  is,  moreover,  every  reason 
for  iliinlfing  that  those  were  at  no  time  so  extensive  as 
these  in  Shropdiire.  The  remains  at  Karn  Bre  are  sur- 
rounded, as  these  are,  by  a  mound  of  stones,  and  as 
they  are  similar  to  the  instances  already  quoted  as  exist- 
ing in  Mefioneihskire^  Camcurwmthire^  Anffletea  and  Der^ 
bfskirej  no  doubt  can  exist  but  that  the  original  in- 
tention of  each,  whatever  that  might  have  been,  was 
precisely  the  same. 

There  are  Forty  Four  Cirolbs  now  apparent^  on  the 

'  An  old  man  who  baa  lived  dose  to  the  Buif  all  his  life  in- 
formed me  that  these  circles  were  nothing  like  so  peifect  now  as 
he  recollected  them  to  have  been. 
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North  side  of  the  road  which  traverses  Abdon  Burf. 
These  are  not  equally  entire;  but  the  radius  of  most 
of  them  is  discernible.  One  cannot  help  thinking  whilst 
viewing  such  conformity,  that  they  must  all  belong  to 
the  same  period.  Such  an  uniform  arrangement  is  evi- 
dently intentional,  and  we  know  from  other  examples 
yet  existing,  that  this  methodical  disposition  was  usual. 
Thus  in  the  hundred  of  Penrith^  Cornwall  there  are  four 
circles  which  have  an  equal  number  of  stones,  nineteen, 
in  each :  and  in  the  majority  of  instances  of  stone  mo- 
numents in  the  same  county,  Borlase  says  there  is  a 
surprising  similarity. 

When  we  endeavour  to  seek  out  the  object  of  these 
singular  monuments,  we  enter  upon  an  investigation  full 
of  difficulty.  There  is  in  truth  little  beyond  hypothesis 
from  which  conclusions  may  be  drawn.  The  generaUy 
received  opinion  is  that  all  Circular  Monuments  were 
originaUy  intended  for  devotional  purposes.  The  circular 
form  was  best  adapted  of  any  for  the  bystanders  to  see 
and  hear,  and  if  need  were,  to  participate  in  parts  of  the 
sacrificial  rites.  This  figure  accords  best  with  the  magical 
practices  to  which  the  Druids  are  supposed  to  have  been 
addicted ;  and,  moreover,  as  there  was  always  a  Symbol 
of  the  Deities  which  the  heathens  worshipped,  expressive 
in  some  degree  of  their  attributes,  such  a  symbol  would 
naturally  be  seen  in  their  temples.  Thus  that  of  Vesta 
was  the  earth ;  and  for  the  same  reason  the  temple  of  the 
Goddess  Hertha  who  was  worshipped  by  the  Druids, 
would  take  the  like  form,  the  two  Ooddesses  being  iden- 
tical.' A  Circle^  which  would  also  be  a  figure  of  the  Sun, 
being  a  symbol  extremely  simple,  would  also  more  easily 
represent  the  power  and  universal  influence  which  per- 
vades all  space.     So  among  the  Egyptians,  we  see  this 

^  Vestro  Hertha  Germanorum  eo  convenit,  quod  Terra  putatur 
ease  et  turritam  ooronam  gerit.  Pufendorf,  Religio  Gentium  Arcana, 
p.  318. 
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figure,  or  a  serpent  oontinually  used^  It  is  not  impro- 
bable, though  in  the  absence  of  direct  evidence,  it  must 
be  very  uncertain,  whether  Serpent-worship  constituted 
part  of  the  Druidical  ceremonial.  If,  however,  it  did, 
their  temples  would  assume  a  Serpentine,  or  Circular  form. 
Setting  aside  this,  which  it  must  be  confessed  is  a  specu- 
lation more  fanciful  than  substantial,  it  may  be  inferred 
from  the  preceding  facts,  that  circular  monuments  are 
divisible  into  two  kinds.  The  first  of  these  consists  of 
large  upright  stones,  which  are  several  feet  above  the 
surface.  Of  this  kind  are  the  monuments  at  Stone 
Henge;  Abuby;  the  Rowlwrioht;  the  Hurlkrs;  Stanton 
Drew;  Long  Meg  and  her  Daughters;  Mitchell^s  Fold, 
&c.  There  is  every  reason  to  consider  this  kind  de^ 
toHanal.  The  second,  which  is  usually  found  with  the 
first,  though  sometimes  distinct  from  it,  I  consider  to  be 
wkoUy  sepulchral. 

This  has  been  proved  on  several  occasions  in  Ireland 
when  these  .circles  have  been  opened.  At  KiUimiUey 
near  Dunffannonj  Ireland,  vnthin  a  circle  of  stones  on 
the  top  of  the  hill,  were  found  Ums^.  Borlase  quotes 
Wright^s  Louthiana  which  gives  an  account  of  Urns 
being  found  in  the  interior  of  similar  circles  in  the 
county  of  Tyrone.  In  a  recent  volume  of  the  Proceed- 
ings of  the  Royal  Irish  Academy'  is  an  account  of  a  very 
remarkable  collection  of  stone  circles  and  cairns  situ- 
ated in  the  townland  of  Carratemare^  in  the  parish  of 
£UnMc<neen^  and  about  two  miles  from  the  town  of 
SUffo.  They  are  of  the  class  popularly  called  Druidical 
temples,  and  have,  in  every  instance,  one  or  more  Grom- 
!  lechs  or  Kistvaen  within  them.     In  some  instances  the 

!  circle  consists  of  a  single  range  of  stones,    in  others  of 

two  concentric  ranges,  and  in  a  few  instances  of  three 

^  Hifitoire  da  Ciel  on  Ton  recherche  rorigine  de  Tidolatriej 
t  L  p.  63. 

I  Phfloe.  Trana  1713,  p.  254. 

*  Ptoceedings  of  the  Royal  Irish  Academy,  1838,  p.  140, 2. 
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such  ranges;  and  nearly  the  ^ole  are  dusiered  toge- 
ther in  an  irreguhirly  circular  manner,  around  a  great 
oaim  or  oonical  heap  of  stones,  which  forms  the  centre 
of  the  group.  The  circles  vary  much  in  diameter, 
number  and  height  of  stones,  and  other  particuhirs; 
and  the  Cromlechs  also  are  of  various  forms  and  sizes. 
Many  of  these  monuments  are  greatly  dilapidated;  but 
there  are  still  existing  vestiges  of  about  sixty  circles 
with  Cromlechs,  and  as  it  is  known  that  a  vast  number 
has  been  totally  destroyed  by  the  peasantry,  there  ia 
reason  to  believe  that  the  collection  could  not  have  been 
originally  mudi  less  tiban  double  that  number.  They 
are  all  formed  of  granite  boulders,  except  the  covering 
fltone  and  another  of  the  Cromlechs  in  the  great  cairn, 
which  are  of  lime  stone. 

In  all  the  circles,  which  have  been  wholly  or  in  part 
destroyed,  human  bones,  earthem  urns,  &c.  have  been 
mvariably  found,  and  one  circular  enclosure,  outside  the 
group,  and  of  far  greater  extent  than  any  of  the  others, 
but  evidently  of  cotemporaneous  consUuction,  is  filled 
with  bones  of  men  and  animals. 

Mr  Petrie,  who  describes  them  states,  that  tiiis  is  the 
largest  collection  of  monuments  of  the  kind  in  the  British 
islands,  and  probably  with  the  exception  of  those  at  Car* 
naoh  in  Brittany,  the  most  remarkable  in  the  world. 

From  the  design  observable  in  their  arrangement^ 
and  uniformity  of  construction,  he  considers  them  all  of 
cotemporaneous  age;  and  from  the  human  remains 
found  in  all  of  them,  he  concludes  that  tiiey  are  wholly 
of  sepulchral  origin,  and  erected  as  mcmuments  to  men 
of  various  degrees  of  rank  slain  in  battle,  the  gi«st 
central  cairn  being  the  sepulchre  of  the  chief,  and  the 
great  endosore  outside  the  group,  the  burial  place  of 
the  inferior  class.  Such  monuments,  he  observes,  are 
found  on  all  the  battle  fields  recorded  in  Irish  history, 
as  the  scenes  of  contest   between  the  Belgian  or  Fir- 
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wig  and  the  Tuatba  de  Danaim  ooloniee,  and  he  eon- 
siders  these  monuments  to  be  the  tombs  of  the  Belgians, 
who,  after  their  d^eat  in  the  battle  of  the  Southern 
Moy-Turey,  had  reta-eated  to  Cuil-Jorra,  and  were 
there  agam  defeated,  and  their  king,  Eochy,  slam  in 
oroesing  the  strand  of  Ballysadare  Bay,  on  which  a  caim^ 
rising  above  high  water,  stiU  marks  the  spot  on  which 
he  feU. 

As  monuments  of  this  class  are  found  not  only  in 
most  countries  of  Europe,  but  also  in  the  East,  Mr 
Petrie  thinks  thdr  investigation  will  form  an  important 
accessary  to  the  history  of  the  Indo  European  race,  and 
also  that  such  an  investigation  will  probably  destroy  the 
popular  theories  of  their  having  been  temples  and  altars 
of  the  Druids. 

And  I  am  still  further  led  to  consider  these  circles 
of  stones  as  8epulchral  from  the  fact  of  their  existing  in 
Sweden,  where  they  are  accompanied  with  proofs  of 
this  nature  that  can  leave  no  doubt  upon  the  mind  of 
the  most  sceptical.  A  glance  even  at  the  plates  in  that 
extremely  curious  book  of  Sjoborg^s  on  Northern  Anti- 
quities^ will  shew  that  such  monuments:  could  scarcely 
have  had  any  other  intention.  We  see  here  a  collec- 
tion of  every  variety  of  them,  the  chief  part,  circular. 
Sometimes,  howev^,  there  is  a  square  enclosure  of  up- 
right stones  with  a  conical  barrow  in  the  centre,  which 
has  its  base  surrounded  with  upright  stones ;  midway  be- 
tween this  and  the  summit,  the  circumference  is  marked 
with  a  second  ring  of  upright  stones;  close  at  the  sum- 
mit, a  third  belt  of  upright  stones  encircles  it;  and  the 
crest  of  the  barrow  is  capped  by  a  cromlech.  Another 
variety,  haA  a  circle  of  upright  stones  round  the  base  of  a 
Camedd.    A  third  variety,  has  a  circular  belt  of  uj^ight 

^Samlingar  For  Ncnrdais  Fomalfikare,  innehallaiide  Ini|kiifier« 
RguTer^  Runer^  Veiktyg,  Hogar  och  Stensattningar  i  Sverige  och 
Norrige.  af  N.  H.  Sjoborg.  2  voL  4to.  with  43  plates,  Stockhobn,  1822. 
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stones  round  a  conical  barrow  which  is  surmounted  by 
a  single  long  upright  stone.  A  fourth  yariety,  consists 
of  a  simple  circle  of  upright  stones,  having  two  oppo- 
site each  other  much  taller  than  the  rest.  A  fifth  va- 
riety, consists  of  a  circle  of  not  more  than  ten  stones, 
placed  merely  on  the  surface,  sometimes  they  have  a 
small  avenue  of  approach  to  them  of  four  stones  on 
each  side.  A  sixth  variety,  is  a  large  circle  chiefly 
formed  of  stones  placed  loosely  on  the  sur£Ebce,  every 
sixth  being  larger  and  let  deeper  into  the  ground,  whilst 
those  two  North  and  South  are  much  loftier  than  the 
rest.  A  seventh  variety,  is  triangular,  with  a  high  stone 
at  each  comer,  and  another  in  the  centre.  An  eighth 
variety,  is  square.  And  a  ninth,  triangular,  having  the 
three  sides  curving  inward,  but  without  any  upright 
stones  at  the  angles.  These  monuments  are  met  with 
under  every  circumstance  favorable  to  sepulture.  They 
are  frequently  surrounded  by  Valla  and  enclosures^ 
and  are  seen  contiguous  to,  and  even  forming  port 
of,  Tumuli. 

Upon  examining  the  Southern  end  of  Abdon  Bnrf 
the  surface  is  found  to  be  partially  covered  with  large 
blocks  of  Basalt,  which  would  be  ascribable  to  natural 
causes,  did  we  not  observe  among  the  confusion,  traces 
of  three  or  four  circles  like  those  on  the  other  side  of 
the  road.  The  first  object  of  importance  that  meets 
the  eye,  is  a  huge  block  of  ddi  stone,  measuring  six  feet 
four  inches  long,  four  feet  six  inches  across,  and  three 
feet  high.  From  its  great  size  the  men  who  "  work  on 
the  hill^^  call  it  the  Bwrf  Trukling.  It  is  not  impro- 
bable that  thio  word  is  derived  fix>m  the  S.  Goth,  d/ryg^ 
or  iryg^  ingens,  gravis.  (Verel.  in  Indie.)  tdrtif^,  plus 
quam  potuit:  that  is,  a  mass  so  ponderous  that  with 
the  utmost  difficulty  it  could  be  moved.  In  any  other 
localityi  or  unaccompanied  by  the  appearances  already 
adverted  to,  it  would  not  be  considered  remarkable,  un« 
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le0B  it  were  for  its  magnitude.  But  finding  it  here,  fancy 
immediately  leads  jus  to  think  that  it  was  placed  in  its 
present  situation  for  some  object  or  other.  The  most 
likely  use  for  it  was  the  top  stone  of  a  cromlech :  yet 
to  shew  how  perfectly  yalueless  are  mere  conjectures,  I 
wiD  state  that  this  has  been  entirely  disproved  by  my 
own  operations.  The  first  time  I  saw  the  stone  in 
question,  I  felt  disposed  to  Unnk  it  formed  part  of  a 
cromlech;  I  conceived  it  might  be  such,  though  I  was 
not  BO  wedded  to  my  imagination  as  to  pronounce  that 
it  actually  belonged  to  that  class.  The  labor  of  a  couple 
of  workmen  for  an  hour  or  two  last  autumn,  undeceived 
me,  and  have  left  us  still  to  seek  out  what  was  its 
real  use,  if  it  ever  had  any.  For  having  undermined 
the  stone,  they  came  upon  such  a  foundation  as  clearly 
shewed  that  it  could  at  no  time  have  been  supported 
by  upright  stones  at  its  angles,  as  such  sepulchral  monu- 
ments  usually  are. 

The  whole  of  the  South  Western  side  of  the  hill 
presents  marks  of  disorder  and  destruction:  the  stones 
which  are  much  larger  here,  than  at  the  other  end, 
seem  to  have  tumbled  down,  rather  than  to  lie  scat- 
tered by  the  influence  of  natural  causes,  while  there  is  a 
certain  degree  of  order  visible  amid  the  confusion.  At 
the  extreme  point,  in  a  slight  hoUow,  an  unhewn  stone 
lies  prostrate  which  bears  the  name  of  the  Giant^s  Shaft. 
It  is  ei^t  feet  ten  inches  long,  two  feet  four  inches 
square  at  ike  base,  gradually  diminishing  to  one  foot 
eight  inches.  As  has  been  already  remarked,  the  whole 
of  the  Southern  eiad  of  the  hiU  has  its  surface  much 
disturbed.  Two  or  three  Cibclbb  may  be  distinctly  traced, 
but  besides  them,  every  thing  is  overthrown  and  disar- 
ranged. Yet  amid  the  catastrophe,  it  is  not  I  think 
assuming  too  much,  if  we  express  our  conviction  that 
this  mihewn  stone,  or  Mam  kir  was  formerly  placed  up- 
right,   and  that  it  served  an  intention  similar  to  the 
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one  at  Cwm  Buchan^  a  small  village  lying  betwixt  Bar^ 
mouth  and  ffarlech,  close  by  the  road  side;  or  like  those 
seen  figured  by  Borlase^  and  Coxe%  as  existing  in  Con^ 
waU^  and  Monmouthshire.  The  purpose'  of  these  it  is 
imagined  was  devotional.  Jacob  at  Bethel,'  Joshua  at 
Gilgal;^  and  the  Israelites^  beyond  Jordan,  raised  one  on 
the  banks  of  that  river,  as  a  testimony  that  they  had 
constituted  but  one  nation  with  their  brethren  on  the 
other  side.  Kough  and  unformed  stones  were  considered 
more  pure,  and  fit  for  sacred  uses  than  those  which  were 
hewn.  Moses  directed  an  altar  to  be  raised  to  the 
Lord,  of  rouffh  stones ;  not  of  hewn  stones,  which  he  de- 
clared to  be  polluted.  Stone  pillars  were  also  erected 
to  mark  the  place  of  peculiar  sanctity  and  honor  ^:  thus 
Abimeleoh  was  made  king  by  the  plain  of  the  piUar 
that  was  in  Sechem^.  Adonijah  by  the  stone  of  Zohe- 
leth^.  Jehoash  was  ^^  crowned  king  standing  by  a  pil- 
lar, as  the  manner  was^^:  and  Josiah  ^^  stood  by  a 
pillar^^  when  he  was  making  a  solemn  covenant  with 
Gk>d.  Again,  pillars  of  stone  were  set  up  as  memoriab 
of  the  dead.  Jacob  erected  one  as  a  monument  upon 
the  grave  of  RaohaeP^;  and  Absolom  in  his  life  time 
took  and  reared  up  for  himself  a  piUoTy  for  he  said,  I 
have  no  son  to  keep  my  name  in  remembrance ;  and 
he  called  the  pillar  after  his  own  name ;  and  it  is  called 
unto  this  day,  Absolom^s  Place". 

That  the  Monouthes  which  now  remain  were  con- 
nected with  objects  partly  devotional,  and  partly  iqnd- 
chrai  seems  the  most  probable  conjecture.  The  evidence 
furnished  by  classical  writers  tends  to  establish  such  an 

^Antiq.  of  Cornwall,  p.  164.  'ToiurmMonmouth8hiie>y.iLp.323. 

>  Gen^ifl^  xzxi.  46.  *  Joeh.  iy.  5—7.  '  lb.  xzii.  10. 

*  Etzod.  XX.  25.  Dent,  xxvii.  5.  Josh.  viiL  31^  32.  which  oom- 
nuaid  was  not  given  by  Moses  to  Noah  as  Mr  Moore  in  his  History  of 
Ireland  intimates,  p.  Sb,  but  to  the  children  of  Israel. 

^  Josh.  xxiv.  26.  "  I.  Kings  L  9. 

'  II.  Kings  xi.  14.    lb.  xxiiL  3.  ^^  Genesis,  xxxv.  20. 

i'  II.  Su^  zviiL  18. 
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opinion,  whilst  the  reflearoheB  that  have  been  made  in 
Cornwall  and  Irehmd  upon  the  spots  where  they  stand, 
give  additional  weight  to  the  assumption. 


The  neighbouring  mountain  known  under  the  name 
of  the  dtt  ISutf  bears  most  evident  signs  of  having 
been  appropriated  to  the  same  purposes  as  Abdon  Burf, 
and  the  Titterstone.  They  are  all  surrounded  with  a 
Vallum  of  stones,  though  in  the  cases  of  the  Tittebstonb 
and  the  Clee  Burf,  the  mound  is  not  by  any  means  so 
high,  or  formidable,  nor  are  the  circles  so  numerous,  and 
distinct.  The  Vallum  runs  tolerably  clearly  round  the 
North  side  of  the  Clee  Burf,  though  it  is  much  de* 
pressed,  and  there  may  still  be  discerned  two,  or  more 
circles  in  the  endosure,  although  coal  pits  have  greatly 
defaced  its  original  character.  The  works  upon  these 
three  eminences  are  without  doubt  ascribable  to  the 
same  period,  and  I  believe  the  like  causes  gave  them 
existence.  They  must  be  considered  entirely  devotional 
and  sepulchral  in  their  object. 

It  is  probable  that  these  places,  at  a  very  remote 
period,  were  of  considerable  fame,  and  forming  as  they 
do,  the  highest,  and  the  first  elevations  that  occur  in 
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joumeying  from  the  Eastern  side  of  the  kingdom  to  the 
West,  they  marked  the  district  with  a  character  of  pe- 
culiar sanctity.  Sach  vast  monuments  of  Hill  worship 
must  naturally  have  tended  to  invest  the  region  in  which 
they  are  with  a  peculiar  degree  of  religious  celebrity. 
And  if  there  be  any  value  in  Etymology,  as  a  subsi- 
diary proof,  it  may  be  inferred  that  the  inhabitants  of 
this  part  of  England  were  in  consequence  called  Gor- 
NAVii,  or  dwellers  in  the  Sacred  country^  from  the  Phoe- 
nician, car  a  district,  and  naom  holy,  pronounced  Coma/o ; 
the  country  belonging  to  the  Priesthood,  the  holy  or 
consecrated  country.  In  the  same  manner  as  the  people 
who  occupied  the  North  and  West  of  CormodU^  were 
called  Cabnabii\  and  the  inhabitants  of  Caithness'  Cob- 
NAvn,  from  the  circumstance  of  these  counties  being  the 
seat  of  Druidic  worship. 

I  And  these  hills  seem  formerly  to  have  tiaditionally  been  con- 
sidered sacred:  for  Leland  saya^  ''  Cle  Hills  be  holy  in  Shropshire. 
Tende  River  dividethe  them  nom  sume  part  of  Worcestershire^  but 
from  Shropshire  by  tiie  more  parte  of  the  Ripe. 

No  finreat  plenty  of  wood  in  Cle  HiUs^  yet  ther  is  sufficient 
Bmshe  Wood.  Plenty  of  Cole  Yerth  Stone  nether  exceeding  good 
for  Lyme^  whereof  there  they  make  muche  and  serve  the  centre 
about.  Cle  iiills  cum  within  a  3  good  myles  of  Ludlow.  The 
Village  of  Clebvri  standydie  in  the  Rootes  by  Est  of  Cle  Hills  7 
myles  from  Ludlow  in  the  way  to  BeaudeW.  There  was  a  castle 
in  Cleberie  nighe  the  chuiche  by  North.  Ine  Plote  is  yet  cawled 
The  Castell  Dike.    There  be  no  Market  Townes  in  Cle  Hills. 

The  Highest  Parte  of  Cle  Hills  is  cawlyd  l^derstone.  In  it 
is  a  &yre  playne  grene^  and  a  fountayne  in  it.  There  is  another 
Hill  a  3  miles  distant  from  it  caulyd  The  Browne  Cle.  There  is 
a  Chace  for  Decure.  There  is  another  cawllyd  Caderton's  Clee, 
and  ther  be  many  Hethe  Cokks  and  a  Broket  caulyd  Mille  Brokcet 
nnin^the  in  it,  and  aftar  goithe  into  a  Broket  called  Rhe,  and 
Rhe  mto  Tende  by  neth  Tende  Bridge.  There  be  some  Bio  Shopps 
to  make  Yren  upon  the  Ripes  or  Bankes  of  Mylbroke^  comyi^  out 
of  Caderton  Cle  or  Casset  Wood."  Leland's  Itineraiy,  toL  viii.  foL 
89.  b. 

'  See  the  description  of  a  Druidic  temple  in  the  parish  of  FoTy 
county  of  Caithness,  in  Appendix  to  the  nist  volume  (ji  Pennant's 
Tour  in  Scotland,  p.  347- 


ffide  CTitttreione- 


wandering  over  this  mountain  in 
Autumn  of  1837  in  search  of  Dru- 
Eil  remaina,  my  attention  was  drawn 
he  remarkable  poeition  and  shape 
>ne  of  the  numerous  large  etonee 
;b  lie  confusedly  eoattered  on  the 
th  Western  side  of  its  surface. 
Upon  looking  more  carefully  at  the  stone  in  question, 
suspicions  gradually  arose  that  one  of  so  singular  &  con- 
figuration must  belong  to  the  order  of  such  as  are  usu- 
aOy  known  under  the  title  of  Rocking  Stones,  and  im- 
freeaed  with  the  idea,  I  almost  onconsciously  endeavoured 
to  shake  it.     Having,  however,  given  it  a  closer  iiupeo- 
titHi,  I  found  t^t  to  do  this,  would,  under  existing  cir- 
oomstances   be   impoBBible,   for    several    huge  -  masses   of 
rook  had  by  time  become  so  olosely  wedged  in  betwixt 
its  base,  and  the  surrounding  blocks,  that  until  they 
were  removed,  all  such  efforts  would  be  inefifbctual.     In 
tea  over  anxiety  to  start  early  in  the  morning  jbo  visit 
this  elevated  spot,  I  had  unfortimately  left  behind,  the 
necessary  accompaniments  to  a  Eeld  antiquary,  tape  and 
sketch  book,  so  that  I  was  prevented  from  doing  any 
thing    more    than    merely    inserting    these    conjectures 
among  my  memoranda.     As  I  slowly  descended  from  the 
summit,  fancy  constantly  represented  to  me  the  plaufd- 
bility  of  tho  conjecture,  and  ia  the  direct  ratio  to  my 
increasing  distance  from  the  object  of  epeculation,  the  con- 
viction grew  stronger  that  it  really  must  be  a  Kockino 
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Stone.  But  the  period  had  arrived  when  it  was  necee- 
8ary  for  me  to  leave  this  part  of  the  country,  and  with 
feelings  in  which  regret  and  pleasure  were  curiously 
mingled  together,  I  was  compelled  to  cast  a  lingering 
look  only,  upon  the  peak  where  so  unexpected  an  object 
of  interest  had  presented  itself. 

The  idea  of  a  Rocking  Stone  hitherto  unknown  was 
continually  uppermost,  but  I  knew  it  would  be  in  vun 
to  seek  for  any  account  that  would  tend  to  confirm 
these  views,  as  ail  our  early  remains  in  Shropshire  have 
singularly  escaped  the  attention  of  antiquarian  enquirers. 
It  was  only  from  looking  at  the  subject  in  connexion 
with  its  etymological  bearing,  that  I  could  hope  to  ad- 
duce any  confirmation  of  my  views.  Upon  my  return 
home  I  found,  or  at  least  I  fancied  I  found,  in  the  first 
volume  consulted,  a  proof  that  the  supposition  might  be 
sustained.  For  it  appeared  that  the  Titterstone  itself 
had  derived  its  name  from  the  Islandic  titra  which  sig- 
nifies to  tremble^  and  there  was  no  longer  any  room 
left  for  doubting  that  this  stone,  or  at  least  some  other 
upon  the  same  eminence,  had  been  the  means  of  dis- 
tinguishing the  mountain  itself^  At  aU  events  it  had 
such  speciousness  in  the  interpretation,  that  I  at  once 
determined  to  revisit  the  spot  at  the  earliest  opportu- 
nity, and  place  in  its  original  position  the  Titterstone 
properly  so  called. 

Another  season  advanced,  and  I  hastened  to  fulfil 
the  resolution.  By  the  kindness  of  a  gentleman  who  re- 
sided at  no  great  distance  from  the  base  of  the  mountain, 
I  was  suppHed  with  some  stnmg  labourers,  who  having 
furnished  themselves  with  mattocks,  crow  bars  and  shovels, 
were  willing  under  my  directions  to  restore  the  Titter- 
stone to  its  original  balance. 

>  Hence  the  words  HUer  to  shake  with  laughter,  and  totter.  On 
Strine's  Moor  three  miles  from  Bradfield  in  Derby^re  is  a  rocking 
fitone  called  the  Tottering  Stone, 
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We  made  a  cheerfiil  ascent;  and  the  conversation 
held  with  my  simple  companions,  tended  in  more  than 
one  instance  to  enrich  the  glossarial  part  of  the  pre- 
sent volume.  Passing  along  the  top  of  Hoar  Edob, 
(Salopice  dictmn  Whar  Idge)  I  cast  a  hurried  look 
at  the  four  remarkable  Carnedds  that  dignify  its  sum- 
mit. The  columnar  form  which  the  rocks  assume 
on  the  Western  side  were  not  left  unobserved.  Look- 
ing, then,  in  vain,  for  the  ancient  Mere  Stone  on  the 
borders  of  Wilmore  Pool^  and  finally  clambering  over 
the  rugged  and  irregular  barrier  encircling  the  crest 
of  the  mountain,  we  found  ourselves  before  the  ob- 
ject of  my — theory.  But  how  disheartening  a  thing 
is  it,  to  stare  reaUty  in  the  face,  after  the  imagination 
has  been  left  to  itself,   and  conjured  up  its  facts  and 

shapes! 

'*  Nature  wants  stuff 
To  vie  strange  fonns  with  fimcy" 

I  straightway  thought  with  the  poet,  and  I  went  so  far, 
as  to  doubt  after  all,  whether  this  ayuid  be  a  Trembling 
Stone.  Such  misgivings  it  must  be  confessed  were  un- 
worthy of  the  occasion,  and  can  only  be  accounted  for 
now,  by  the  belief  that  they  were  brought  on  through 
the  first  fatigue  of  the  ascent,  aided  by  the  fear  lest  suc- 
cess should  not  ultimately  crown  the  expedition.  For 
having  surveyed  the  stone  a  few  minutes,  and  laid  out 
the  plan  of  operations  which  was  to  be  carried  on,  taking 
care,  too,  to  secure  the  stone,  lest  in  our  zeal  to  shake, 
it  should  be  overthrown,  and  rolled  down  the  craggy 
sides  of  the  mountain:  having  adopted  these  precautions, 
the  labor  commenced  of  breaking  away  all  those  frag- 
ments which  had  from  time  to  time  become  detached 
from  the  surrounding  columns  of  Dd  Stone,  and  destroyed 
its  powers  of  motion. 

After  two  hours  hard  toil  these  exertions  were  re- 
paid, by  having  the  satisfaction   of  making  this  huge 
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mass  which  measures  seven  feet  six  by  five  feet  nine, 

easily  rock,  by  the  slightest  imposition  of  the  hand. 

It  will  be  seen  from  the  accompanying  representa- 

tion  that  there  is  but  little  space  betwixt  the  adjacent 

boulders  and  the  TrrrBRsroNB,  (for  by  this  title  must  the 

trembling  stone  be  called  hereafter),  but  it  must  be  borne 

in  mind  that  the  Tittebstone  rocks  in  a  di£Eerent  dirjec- 

tioUy   not   between  them,  for  there  is  no  room   for  it, 

but  from  East  to  West.     As  I  had  been  informed  be- 

tween  my  two  visits,  that  there  existed  a  traditionary 

account  of  a  former  Moddng  Stone  on  this  eminence, 

which  was  overthrown  by  the  wilfuhiess  of  some  wretched 

idlers,  I  was  induced  to  turn  the  Titterstone  round  from 

its  balancing  centre,  and  make  its  side  rest  against  the 

point  nearest  to  it, 

Ne  cuiquam  glebam,  saxumve  imptine  movere 
Ulli  sit  licitum. 

This,  though  unavoidably  disturbing  for  a  time  its  powers 
of  equipoise  and  oscillation,  is  however,  the  means  of 
preserving  it  for  the  inspection  of  the  curious  hereafter. 
A  very  gentle  degree  of  leverage,  bearing  round  to  the 
South,  will  again  restore  it  to  a  proper  position  and  per- 
fect state  of  equilibrium;  at  present  it  is  inmioveable. 

Having  narrated,  perhape  rather  too  ciroumstantiaUy, 
my  impressions  regarding  the  TrrrERsroNE,  it  remains  for 
me  to  disabuse  the  minds  of  my  readers  of  any  erro- 
neous notions  they  may  have  upon  the  subject  of  Rock- 
ing Stones  in  general.  They  have  been  called  artificicd^ 
and  fabled  to  have  been  placed  in  their  .state  of  equi- 
poise by  incredible  skill  and  labor.  But  of  all  the  fal- 
lacies which  dreaming  antiquaries  have  echoed  from  age 
to  age  to  mislead  their  followers  this  is  among  the 
greatest.  They  have  been  called  Druidiccd  Monuments. 
The  Druidic  Priesthood  might  possibly  have  made  use 
of  them  to  deceive  in  some  way  or  other  the  vulgar, 
just  as  the  celebrated  Gygonian   Stone   mentioned  by 
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Ptofemy  H^pheBtkm^  wae  employed,  which  mig^t  have 
been  stirred  by  the  stalk  of  an  Asphodel  yet  not  re- 
moved  by  any  foroe  whatever  from  its  position,  but 
that  they  ever  plaoed  them  as  they  now  stand,  is  in  the 
highest  degree  improbable.  That  they  made  them  sub- 
servient to  purposes  of  imposition,  as  a  means  of  cheat- 
ing the  vulgar,  is  more  than  likely;  the  actual  position 
of  the  Stones  themselves  I  believe  to  be  purely  natwrcU, 
And  this  will  readily  appear  when  we  examine  with 
carefulness  the  geological  structure  of  the  Titterstone 
and  the  surrounding  blocks. 

The  Hill  which  has  taken  its  name  from  this  adven- 
titious circumstance  is  a  formation  of  Basalt,  and  in 
Basalt  perhaps  more  than  in  any  other  rock,  there  is 
a  disposition  to  disintegrate  from  exposure  to  the  ef- 
fects of  atmosphere.  There  is  round  the  North  Western 
side  of  this  hill,  and  also  along  the  greater  length  of 
the  Hoar  Edge^  a  series  of  fine  columnar  Rocks,  having 
their  Prisms  unusually  large.  Thb  Oiant^s  Chair,  for 
instance,  has  its  pillara  fifteen,  or  sixteen  feet  high, 
and  intervening  lengths  of  four,  five,  and  six  feet  be- 
tween the  joints.  As  the  extremities  of  these  were  more 
exposed  to  the  action  of  the  air,  they  gradually  be- 
came loosened  at  the  joints,  so  that  in  time  they  were 
eaten  away  by  the  influence  of  atmospheric  agency,  and 
either  rested  f<Hr  then:  support  on  a  very  small  point, 
or  became  detached  from  the  parent  colunm  altogether. 
It  is  thus  that  the  TrrrsBsroNB  Mountain  first  took  its 
name.  Nature  placed  the  stone  in  its  state  of  equilib- 
linm,  and  the  art  and  craft  of  a  designing  Priesthood, 
made  use  of  its  singular  position  to  further  their  designs. 
Or  as  is  the  case  with  the  Tittbbstonb  itself,  one  of  the 
nodules  through  disintegration  became  detached  from  the 

>  Lib.  iii.  c  9.  Stnkeley  says  (Stonehenge  Restored,  p.  50)  '*  It 
teems  this  word  Gfgemus  is  purely  Celtic,  for  Gioingog  si^iifies 
moHtans,  the  rocking  stone ;  and  gwaon  is  what  the  boys  with  ns 
call  a  gig,  or  litde  top."    Owen's  Welsh  Diet,  has  gwing  a  motion. 
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pillar,  and  accidentally  falling  upon  one  of  its  angles,  it 
was  immediately  endowed  with  the  power  of  rockinff, 
and  afterwards  became  of  sufficient  celebrity  to  give 
name  to  the  eminence  on  which  it  stands. 

The  summit  of  the  Titterstonb  is  encircled  by  an 
agger  of  loose  stones  heaped  up  artificially  like  those 
upon  the  other  two  Glee  Hilb.  The  enclosure  here  is 
by  far  the  largest  of  the  three,  but  the  VaUum  is 
inferior  to  that  round  Abdon  Bubf  in  hei^t,  as  well 
as  breadth.  It  measures  from  North  to  South  five 
hundred  and  sixty  yards,  and  from  East  to  West  ra- 
ther more  than  double  the  distance,  about  half  a  mile. 
Where  it  is  most  perfect,  which  is  on  the  South  West 
side,  the  internal  height  of  the  vaUum  is  not  more  than 
six  feet,  and  the  external  fifteen.  At  the  East  North 
East  it  is  much  depressed  for  the  distance  of  a  hun« 
dred  paces.  It  then  disappears  for  a  short  distance. 
When  we  again  come  to  it,  it  is  still  lowered,  but ' 
twenty  feet  across  it.  The  oriffitud  entrance  is  twenty 
feet  wide,  and  lies  on  the  South  South  East,  side  of 
the  hiU. 

The  object  of  the  works  upon  these  three  eminences 
was  the  same;  for  though  there  are  but  few  indications 
of  CiBCLEs  upon  the  present  spot,  yet  what  actually  exists 
gives  sufficient  evidence  to  l^ad  us  to  this  conclusion. 
I  do  not  see  any  reason  against  supposing  that  these 
remains,  and  all  similar  ones,  such  as  enclosures  upon 
mountains  where  Carnbs,  and  Girclbs,  and  Cromlechs  are 
found,  had  a  twofold  intention.  They  were  partly  de* 
voted  to  religious^  and  partly  to  sepulchral  uses.  If  we 
look  at  the  present  condition  of  our  places  of  worship, 
we  observe  both  these  objects  united,  and  a  temple  used 
for  sacred  purposes  is  generally  accompanied  by  a  spot 
consecrated  for  the  sepulture  of  the  worshippers.  The 
same  custom  in  all  probability  prevailed  at  the  remotest 
period,  and  though  we  have  no  proofs  that  all  these  re- 
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maiiifl  were  alike  devoted  to  religious  ends,  yet  both 
Gbomlbchs  and  Carnbs  whenever  thoroughly  examined, 
have  indicated  a  funereal  occupation.  To  what  precise 
object  the  Cibclbs  were  destined,  it  is  difficult  to  say. 
All  that  we  can  positively  tell  about  them  is,  that  they 
abound  wherever  we  meet  with  the  two  other  kinds  of 
monuments,  so  that  let  their  purpose  have  been  what  it 
might  the  three  cannot  be  separated.  It  seems  most 
natund  to  think  that  these  CntoLEs  had  either  a  religious 
or  a  sepulchral  application,  or  both  united.  Within  the 
enclosure  under  notice  th^re  is  additional  illustration 
afforded  to  strength^i  such  an  hypothesis.  We  see  for 
instance,  a  large  Cabnb  at  the  South  East  point,  and 
another  still  larger  and  higher  at  ihe  West,  whilst  we  re- 
cognise the  broken  circumferences  of  three  or  four  Circles, 
composed  of  single  st<xies,  and  nearly  forty  feet  in  di- 
ameter,  in  their  immediate  contiguity.  There  is  abo  a 
singular  mound  two  yards  high  and  fifty  in  breadth, 
nearly  up(m  the  loftiest  part  of  the  hill.  It  is  not  unlike 
0<ier  Bran  OcuUe  in  Sanoredy  figured  in  Borlase^s  Natural 
Hilary  of  Cornwall,  p.  346,  thou^  without  the  inter- 
nal circle  of  stones.  Originally  there  must  have  been 
a  vast  many  other  objects  of  the  same  natiure  upon  the 
Trrr^^U  which  Je  now  covered,  and  it  is  to  be 
feared  that  in  the  course  of  a  few  years  even  all  these 
remains  wiU  be  effaced  by  an  accumulation  of  turf. 
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HHEDiATELT  at  the  South  Eastern  foot 
of  Comdoa  (a  lofty  mouDtun  on  the 
borders  of  Shropehire)  are  three  re- 
markable moDumentB  at  no  great  dis- 
taoce  aeunder,  whose  erection  maet 
be  ascribed  to  the  most  remote  an- 
tiquity. Two  of  tiieee  are  in  onr  own 
county,  the  slight  remains  of  the  third,  are  a  few  paoet 
out  of  it,  and  consequently  attuid  in  MotUpomeiytkire. 
In  the  relative  portion  of  these  monuments  to  each  other 
there  is  something  very  singular,  and  it  would  lead  an 
imaginative  person  hr  consider  them  Draoontio. 

If  we  take  the  remains  near  the  Margk  Pool  first, 
which  have  erroneously  obtained  the  designation  of  ffotir 
8tonee,  but  which  for  the  sake  of  oorreotnees  I  shall  dis- 
continue, and  term  the  Marsh  Pool  Circlk,  if  we  begin 
here,  at  the  North  West,  and  go  over  Btapeley  HiU, 
through  Mitchell's  Pold,  and  thence  descend  to  the 
WHKFffTONBs  which  lio  at  the  base  of  the  mounts  be- 
fore mentioned,  we  shall  have  proceeded  in  a  curved 
or  sinuous  line  for  the  distance  of  two  miles.  In  our 
course  we  have  the  three  monuments  in  question;  at 
one  extremity  a  Circlb  conmsting  of  thirty  two  upright 
stones  ranged  round  its  circumference;  at  the  other  ex- 
tremity, the  mutilated  fragments  called  the  Whbtbtonbb, 
and  upon  the  intervening  elevated  ground,  the  larger 
works  of  MrrcHBLL^s  Folo  which  are  rather  more  than 
midway  along  the  carve.     Now  in  this  there  is  a  de- 
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gree  of  resemblanoe  to  what  existe  at  StxNTON  Drew, 
and  Aburt.  At  the  latter  place,  in  fact,  the  ourva^ 
tnre  of  the  avenue  of  approach  to  the  great  temples 
ia  precisely  similar,  whilst  the  two  circles  there,  are 
snrromided,  as  this  is,  with  a  solium  of  eartii,  having 
its  fosse  within.  It  is  true  that  here  we  no  longer  see 
the  stones  on  each  side  forming  an  avenue  of  commu- 
nication with  the  Body  of  the  Serpent^  or  the  two  temples 
upon  the  hi^  ground,  but  knowing  the  tendency  of 
stones  to  become  obliterated  by  moss,  to  sink  into  the 
soil,  or  their  chances  of  destruction  from  the  wicked 
spirit  which  has  always  prevailed  among  ignorant  culti- 
vators cS  the  land,  who  look  upon  them  with  no  higher 
feelings  than  utility  would  inspire,  and  who  recklessly 
make  them  subservient  to  the  purposes  of  building  some 
miserable  dwelling,  we  shall  not  be  at  a  loss  in  account- 
ing for  their  deficiency. 

Whether  this  was  ever  when  in  its  most  complete 
state  an  Ophite  hierogram^  must  continue  unknown  to 
ourselves  and  succeeding  ages.  That  it  was  designed 
with  a  religious  intention,  will  not  admit  of  a  doubt : 
though  the  precise  nature  of  the  solenmities,  and  the 
objects  of  adoration  the  worshippers  had  before  them 
tnast  still  remain  v^ed  in  perpetual  darkness.  We  know 
that  the  hierogram  of  the  Sun  was  a  Oircle ;  the  temples 
of  the  Sun  were  Oirmdar.  The  Arkites  adored  the  per- 
sonified ark  of  Noah ;  their  temples  were  built  in  the 
form  of  a  Ship.  The  Ophites  adored  a  Serpent  deity ; 
their  temples  assumed  the  form  of  a  Serpent.  And  to 
Come  more  home  to  our  own  times  and  feelings,  the 
Christian  retains  a  remnant  of  the  same  idea  when  he 
builds  his  Churches  in  the  form  of  a  Cboss  ;  the  Oros$ 
being  at  once  the  symbol  of  his  creed,  and  the  hiero- 
gram of  his  6od\ 

*  ObseiratioiiB  on  Draoontia,  by  the  Rev.  John  Bathuzst  Deane^ 
ArchteoL  voL  xxy.  p.  191. 
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That  the  monuments  upon  Stapdeti  Hill  were  devoted 
to  Serpent  warship  is  an  idea  that  must  rest  pwrdy  upon 
conjecture.  And  after  the  most  diligent  sifting,  and  care- 
ful consideration  of  this  question,  we  are  in  possession 
^f  little  beyond  it  to  offer.  To  a  certain  degree  these 
remains  are  conformable  to  those  temples  which  Stukeley 
a  century  ago,  and  Mr  Deane  at  the  present  day,  have 
with  much  erudition  and  ingenuity  pronounced  to  be  of 
a  Dracontian  nature.  Yet,  admitting  them  to  be  of 
this  kind,  we  are  still  unable  to  fill  up  the  Serpent^s 
form  entirely.  We  have  only  remaining  its  Head^  the 
Whetstones  ;  its  Tail^  the  Marsh  Pool  CntcLs ;  and 
a  portion  of  its  Body^  Mitchell^s  Fold,  to  supply  the 
hierogram.  The  Vertebra,,  or  Avenue  is  wanting.  If 
with  such  a  deficiency,  the  enquirer  can  recognise  Dra- 
oontia,  he  will  be  well  repaid  for  a  visit  to  the  dreary 
and  impressive  region  where  these  mysterious  objects  are 
scattered.  Indulging  the  reflections  of  so  pleasant  a 
theory,  he  will  tread  with  lighter  steps  the  treacherous 
surface,  and  be  enabled  to  bear  the  want  of  more  sub- 
stantial nourishment  than  that  which  '^  chewing  the  cud 
of  sweet  or  bitter  fancies  ^^  supplies.  Should  he,  while 
seeking  for  these  highly  interesting  memorials,  see  a  suf^ 
ficient  degree  of  plausibility  in  this  hypothesis  to  enlist 
credulity  in  its  favour, 

(TuipB  nee  est  tali  credulitate  espi) 

it  wiU  tend  materially  to  lessen  the  distance  of  a  long 
and  tedious  journey,  and  beguile  his  wanderings  over  a 
district  that  is  unusually  wild  and  desolate;  while  the 
novel  and  pleasing  impressions,  which  such  scenery  and 
thovghts  stamp  upon  the  imagination^  will  requite  him 
for  the  endurance  of  toil  and  hunger. 

It  is  the  Sovi  that  sees ;  the  ontward  eyes 
Present  the  object^  but  the  Mind  descries! 
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HB  Whbiotonbs,  or  head  of  this  pre^ 
sumed  Ophital  Temple  (for  I  need 
scarcely  say  that  I  can  only  regard 
such  tlieories  in  the  light  of  agree- 
able fancies),  lie  at  the  foot  of  Oom- 
don^  upon  the  Shropshire  side.  They 
are  so  dose  upon  the  borders  of  this 
county  as  ahnost  to  be  in  it.  These  three  stones  were 
formerly  placed  upright  though  they  now  lean,  owing  to 
the  soft  and  boggy  nature  of  the  soil.  They  stand 
equidistant  and  assume  a  circular  position.  Originally 
they  evidently  formed  part  of  a  circle^  for  they  stand 
too  far  apart  to  have  ever  been  supporters  of  a  CroTth 
lech,  even  if  their  actual  bearing  with  regard  to  each 
other  did  not  forbid  the  supposition.  The  highest  of 
these  is  four  feet  above  the  surface ;  one  foot  six  inches 
in  thickness,  and  three  feet  in  width.  Vulgar  tradition 
has  given  them  their  present  title,  though  without  any 
apparent  reason,  for  as  they  are  all  of  basalt,  they  would 
be  ill  adapted  to  the  use  the  common  acceptation  of 
their  name  implies.  Can  this. title  refer  to  any  thing 
sacrificial!  and  be  derived  from  the  C.  Brit,  gftasd  vaen^ 
or  blood-stone  f  It  is  all  supposition,  and  the  utmost 
insight  we  can  obtain  is  slight  and  insignificant.  Our 
facts  are  so  few,  that  we  are  compelled  to  draw  upon 
the  imagination,  which  though  it  be  the  most  capti- 
vating, is  in  proportion  the  most  unsafe  antiquarian  guide. 
Let  us  see,  however,  how  far  etymology  will  serve  us  in 
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throwing  li^t  upon  the  objects  of  our  enquiry,  tliat  is, 
upon  these  and  such  as  are  in  their  immediate  vicinity. 

SrAPEunr  Hnx  seems  properly  to  derive  its  name 
from  the  Islandic  Stapi^  Scopulus  prominens.  In  low 
Latin  Staplus  means  a  tomb;  the  Salique  law  uses  the 
word  thus,  '^  Si  quis  aristatonem,  id  est,  Staplum  supra 
hominem  mortuum  coapulaverit  ;^^  this  definition  points 
to  something  sepulchral:  and  thus  we  have  Stapletan^ 
in  Salop^  where  a  large  Tumulus  was  opened  «  few 
years  ago.  Another  signification  would  render  it  a 
spot  where  merchandize  is  pitched,  a  public  place;  in 
the  Ripuarian  laws,  ordinances  governing  the  inhabit- 
ants on  the  shores  of  the  Rhine  ten  centuries  ago  at 
least,  Stafd  denotes  a  citadel  or  royal  seat;  with  what 
stringency  these  derivations  bear  upon  the  existing  re- 
mains, the  reader  must  judge.  As  for  Mitchell^s  Fold, 
two  surmises  may  be  offered.  The  first  would  dissolve 
the  word  into  the  A.  Sax.  midddriolSi  quaai  Mitchd- 
fold,  or  ,the  fold  lying  betwixt  the  Whetstones  and 
Marsh  Pool  Circle  ;  the  other  would  connect  it  with 
the  C.  Brit,  mid^  an  enclosure.  Comdon^  in  C.  Brit, 
simply  signifies  a  dark  projection;  in  Celt,  it  signifies 
the  crowned  mountain,  from  Com  a  crown,  and  dan  a 
mountain,  or  Com  from  Corny  a  heap  of  stones,  and  J9on, 
on  high:  alluding  to  the  six  Carnedds  on  its  summit. 
The  name  of  Dtsgwtlfa  underneath  it,  denotes  a  look- 
out place.  Such  is  the  feeble  light  which  etymology 
throws  upon  the  different  objects  around.  With  what 
insuperable  difficulties  then  is  the  subject  beset.  Let  us 
turn  from  these  vain  and  unsatisfactory  speculations  and 
describe  what  we  can  really  see  in  another  quarter. 
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At  tlie  preflent  day  Mitchell^s  Fold  consktB  of 
fourteen  stones;  ten  of  which  are  more  or  less  upright, 
and  four  of  them  lying  flat.  They  are  disposed  at  un- 
equal distances  in  an  irregular  circle,  which  is  ninety 
feet  from  North  to  South  and  eighty-five  from  East 
to  West.  When  the  brief  description  of  it  was  writ- 
ten, that  is  found  in  the  Addenda  to  CamdeviB  Britcm- 
ma^  none  of  these  stones  were  prostrate.  One  at  the 
E»tem  point  only  u>  mentioned  as  inclining :  einoe 
that  period,  it  has  fallen.  Though  there  be  two  or 
three  accidental  omissions  of  distance  between  some  of 
the  stones,  the  following  measures  may  be  received  on 
the  whole  as  conveying  an  adequate  notion  of  their 
relative  position.  If  we  allow  three  feet  for  the  average 
width  of  each  stone  at  its  base,  and  place  them  acord- 
ing  to  the  intervening  distance  between  the  eleventh  and 
tweUth)  five  feet  apart^  it  will  make  the  c<Mnplete  circle 
consist  of  thirty  stones.  There  was  fcnrmerly  an  ^itrance 
on  the  Eastem  side,  where  the  stone  of  greatest  altitude 

now  remains*.     The  adjacent  one  on  the  Western  side, 

*  This  account  is  as  follows.  '^  The  greatest  diameter  is  ninety- 
one  feet  and  a  half,  the  shorter  eighty-six  feet  and  a  half."  (These 
measures  mnst  have  been  taken  from  exterior  to  exterior.  Mine 
which  were  carefully  taken  with  a  hundred  foot  tape,  with  the 
aid  of  an  assistant,  vary  a  little  from  these  dimensions.)  ''There 
^set  fimrteen  stones  remaining,  and  the  vacancies  require  thirteen 
or  murteen  more,  a  is  six  fed  hieh;  o  is  as  high  hut  leans. 
These  two  stones  are  six  feet  distant.  (These  refer  to  the^  eighth 
and  unth  stone  in  my  plan.)  "The  next  in  size  is  t":  (this 
is  the  fourth  stone  in  my  plan);  ''from  whence  Ib  a  pKM^>ect 
westward  between  two  sloping  hills  to  the  cultivated  jpart  of  the 
Long  mountains,  whidi  prospect  would  have  been  lost  m  any  other 
attnation  of  the  drde.''  "  jk  is  a  stone  eighty  yards  distant."  (see  this 
marked  in  the  plan  of  the  second  circle.)  This  way  is  h|gh  land 
of  Osm  Atton  Fwnst*'  Camden's  Britan.  p.  634. ^  Umbitunately  the 
editor  does  not  say  when  or  from  whom  he  received  this  communi- 
cation.  The  legend  on  the  spot  was  the  same  then  as  it  is  at  present. 

'  In  a  letter  from  James  Ducorel,  Esq.  to  lus  brother,  dated 
ShfTfUiffywr^^  May  11, 1762,  and  published  in  Nichols's  Literary  Anec- 
dotes, I  mid  the  first  mention  of  these  antiquities.  He  says,  "  One 
Mr  Whitfield,  an  eminent  Surgeon,  and  a  good  scholar,  who  is  a 
man  of  good  fortune  in  this  town,  has  told  me  that  he  had  given 
a  friend  of  his  a  rough  draft  that  he  himself  took  of  MedgkifM 
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now  flat,  was  leaning  when  Oough  received  his  account 
of  it,  but  when  Mr  DucareFs  informant  saw  it,  the  two 
served  as  sides  to  a  Portal  x>f  Entrance,  and  even  had 
one  lying  across  the  top.  These  losses,  and  most  likely 
more  important  ones  unrecorded,  have  happened  to 
MrrcHELL^s  JPold  within  the  last  eightynsix  years,  when 
the  spot  was  first  described.  The  decay  seems  to  have 
been  gradual,  and  we  are  happily  spared  the  pain  of 
noticing  that  it  has  suffered  through  ignorant  and  wilful 
despoilers.  A  VcMum  origuially  enclosed  the  whole,  evi- 
dent marks  of  which  may  be  seen  on  the  North  West- 
em  side. 

If  we  commence  on  the  Western  side  of  the  circle 
the  existing  portions  of  it  appear  as  follow : 

No.  1  is  three  feet  high  and  four  wide:  distant  from 
2nd  twenty-one  feet. 

2  is  five  feet  high :  distant  from  drd  forty  feet. 

3  is  leaning,   but  still  three  feet  Above  surface, 

and  ten  feet  from  4th. 

4  is  flat. 

5  is  flat. 

6  is  four  feet  above  surface. 

7  is  much  depressed :  nine  feet  from  8th. 

8  is  five  feet  ten  inches  high,  formed  Northern 

'Fold  above  two  yean  ago.  As  he  come  home  one  night,  he  fell 
in  amongst  the  stones  by  chance,  and  thinking  it  a  Dndd  temple, 
returned  there  the  next  day  to  view  it,  when  he  was  confirmed  in 
his  opinion;  and  took  the  above  draft,  which  he  gave  to  a  friend 
to  do  out  neatly.  He  has  promised  me  a  copy  of  it,  if  his  friend, 
who  is  a  Lawyer,  has  not  thrown  it  away.  1  told  you  in  a  former 
letter  that  Kynaston  and  I  are  to  take  a  ride  to  see  it  when  he  has 
a  little  leisore,  as  we  must  lie  out  when  we  go."  Literary  Anec- 
dotes, vol.  iv.  p.  621. 

.  Again,  in  June  the  8th  of  the  same  year,  he  says  '^We  shall 
go  to  Medgle^s  Fold  shortly.  Whitfield  says,  your  upright  is  pretty 
tnie.  What  you  call  a  Portal  he  calls  a  THbunal,  says  there  was 
a  stone  across  your  two  Portals,  like  those  of  Stone  Henge,  and  that 
the  stone  at  eighty  yards  distance  was  the  altar.  Some  of  the 
little  stones  on  the  East  are  almost  overgrown  with  moss  and 
grass."    lb.  p.  623. 
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'  side  of  Portaly  is  foursided,  meaeures  two 
feet  two  incheB  on  two  sides,  eight  inches, 
and  one  foot  seven  inches  on  other  two  sides* 
It  is  six  feet  from  9th. 
No.  9  was  other  side  of  Portal :  is  prostcate :  is  thirty 
feet  from  10th. 

10  is  two  feet  above  surface:    is  thirty-four  feet 

from  IHh. 

11  is  two  feet  above  surface :  is  five  feet  from  12th. 

12  is  one  foot  high. 

13^  is  large  and  prostrate :  there  are  marks  of  one 
having  stood  between  the  13th  and  14th  stone  ( 
from  13th  stone  to  14th  is  twelve  feet. 

14  is  two  feet  above  ground,  and  fifteen  feet  from 
the  first  stone. 
There  is  a  Second  Cibcle  a  little  elevated,  and  hav- 
ing its  centre  highest,  about  seventy  paces  to  the  South 
South  East  of  the  great  one.  This  measures  seventy- 
two  feet  from  North  to  South,  and  has  seven  stones 
that  vary  from  two.  feet  to  one  foot  in  height,  and 
are  four  feet  asunder,  which  distances  make  it  to  con- 
tain thirty  stones  like  the  other.  On  the  Eastern  verge 
of  this  cirdb  is  a  very  large  stone  two  feet  above  the 
surface*  This  must  be  that  figured  in  the  Addenda 
to  Camden,  I  imagine.  Faint  indications  appear  of 
a  Thibd  CntcLs  to  the  North  East  of  this,  but  the 
marks  are  so  slight  that  nothing  satisfactory  can  be 
made  out. 

The  whole  of  this  ground  is  traversed  in  several 
places  by  maundsy  which  have  every  appearance  of  being 
constructed  at  a  remote  period,  and  seem  to  be  coeval 
with  these  remains.  One  Vallum,  for  instance,  runs  for 
half  a  mile  from  North  West  to  South  East;  it  is  four 
feet  high,  and  has  a  ditch  upon  each  side  of  it.  Were 
there  no  other  reasons  for  ascribing  these  monuments 
to  a  period  of  the  highest  antiquity  and  connecting  them 
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with  services  of  a  religious  character,  this  simple  fact 
would  of  itself  tend  to  shew  that  these  stones  were 
wected  for  a  sacred  purpose.  Thus  we  find  at  Avebubt 
the  fo99e  is  within  the  VaOum.  And  I  was  informed 
l)y  the  late  Sir  Richard  Hoare  that  from  observations 
he  had  made  upon  several  British  works  in  Wiltshire^  the 
fosse  tcithin  the  VcUlum  iwoariabiy  distinguished  a  religums 
work  frtym  one  that  teas  militartf.  At  the  Arbour  Lows 
in  Derbyshire^  the  fosse  is  within  the  Vallum  ^ 

A  curious  tradition  has  prevailed  for  nearly  a  century, 
and  we  know  not  how  much  earlier,  respecting^  Mitch- 
ELL^s  Fold.  It  is  fabled  that  in  this  enclosure  *'^ihe 
Giant  used  to  milk  his  cow,  who  is  represented  as  being 
unusually  productive,  giving  as  much  as  was  demanded, 
until  at  length  an  old  crone  tried  to  milk  her  in  a 
riddle,  when  indignant  at  the  attempt,  she  ceased  to  yield 
her  usual  supply,  and  wandered,  as  the  story  goes,  into 
Wandckshire^  where  her  subsequent  life  and  actions 
are  identified  as  those  of  the  Dun  Cow.**^ 

*  V.  Pegge  on  the  Arbour  Lows,  Archeeol.  vol.  yii.  p.  147. 
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may  conaider  the  Cibclb  near  Sbefve 
u  thfl  Northern  approach  to  the  more 
important  renuuns  <«i  Btapdey  H%U. 
It  lie§  'm.  A  bog  about  half  a  mile  to 
bhe    North  West  of  the  new  turn- 
pike   road   leading   from   Mituterhy 
bo  BitAop't  Cattle.    The  nearest  place 
to  this   dreary   spot  that  bears   a   name  is  the   Martk 
Pool.     The  gtonee  of  this  Cibcle  are  so  low  that   it  is 
difficult  to  866  them  until  you  approach  within  a  hun- 
dred yards  of  the  place  where  they  are  situated.     They 
have  obtiuned  a  wrong  title  in   the   Ordnance   Surrey, 
(No.  Lx.)    being   called  Hoar   Stonb,   which  is   a    rem- 
nant of  early  ages  totally  different.     When  I  saw  them 
in  the   year   1838   there   were  thirty-two  single  stones 
reniaining,   which    averaged  from    one   foot    to    two   in 
height  above  the  ground,  were  placed  five  asunder,  and 
disposed  in  circular  order,  round  a  ring  measuring  from 
East  to  West  Beventy-three  feet,  from  North  to  South 
seventy-five.     Nearly  in  the  centre  stood  a  stone    con- 
riderably  larger  than  the  surrounding  ones,  being  seven 
feet  in  circumference  and  four  feet  high.     Originally  the 
circle  contained  at  least  four  more  stones ;   the  intelli- 
gent old  farmer  upon  whose  land  they  are,   whilst  as- 
sisting me  to  measure,  supposed  the  circle  when  perfect 
to  have  consisted  of  forty  stones.    I  could  not,  however, 
bring  them  up  to  more  than  thirty-six '.     Beginning  due 
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Norih,  we  find  the  first  five  stones  equidistant.  Be- 
tween the  fifth  stone  and  the  seventh  a  blank  occurs  of 
twelve  feet.  This  will  allow  room  for  the  seventh  stone. 
In  like  manner  the  mtUh,  JifteeiUhy  and  thirtieth  are 
deficient.  All  of  these  stones  are  not  exactly  of  the 
same  size.  The  sixteenth,  seventeenth,  twentieth,  twenty- 
first,  twenty-third  and  twenty-fourth  are  larger  than  the 
rest,  being  four  feet  across  their  base,  and  two  feet 
above  the  surface.  The  Northern  stone,  No.  1,  is  a 
foot  high,  the  others  with  the  foregoing  exceptions,  Vary 
from  this  height  above  the  soil,  to  a  few  inches. 

at  Stone  Henge,  Stnkeley^  Wood  and  Waltire  make  the  inner  pa- 
rabola of  Stone  Henge  to  oonsist  of  nineteen  stones.  Four  circles 
m  the  Hundred  of  Fenwith^  ComwaU,  contain  also  nineteen  stones 
each :  to  mark  as  has  been  imagined  the  two  principal  divisions  of 
the  year^  the  twelve  months,  and  seven  days.  (See  Borlase,  p.  191» 
Higgxns'  Celtic  Druids,  p.  240.) 
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r  is  ft   fact,   pretty   generally   undei^ 
stood,  that  the  whole  of  that  part  of 
England,  bordering  upon  the  Princi- 
pality, was  the  chief  seat  of  ccmflict 
between  the  Britons  and  the  Romans: 
though  it  is  not  so  universally  known 
tiiat  the   most   prominent   eminences 
throughout  this  district  were  fortified.     There  were  fre- 
quent hostilities  between  the  Wdah  and  the  An^o  Sax- 
one,  but  their  defensive  ■moricB  are  usually  small,  mere 
epanlements  of  a  circular  form,  single  ditched;  they  are 
chiefly  known  under  the  name  of  Rings,  whilst  on  the 
other  band,  those  belonging  to  an  earlier  period  are  in- 
variably adapted  to  the  nature  of  the  eminence,  usually 
isolated,  or  detached,  upon  which  they  are   found.     By 
far  the  greater  number  of  these  are  referable  to  a  much 
earlier  period  than  the  foregoing,  and  must  be  assigned 
to  the  Roman  era.     A  great  similarity  prevails  between 
all  of  them.     The  most  striking  feature  is  the   double 
agger  of  stones  surrounding  the  area  of  the  camp.    This 
system  grew  out  of  circumstaaoes.     The  places  where  we 
meet  with  such  a  kind  of  fortress  are  ohiefly  on  rocky 
or  stony  heists,  where   the  materials  for  its  construc- 
tion were  at  hand.     The  Romans,  on  the  contrary,  whose 
troops  were  better  disciplined  than  those  of  the  people 
they  invaded,  kept  in  the  vaUeys  as  much  as  possible; 
they  naturally  preferred  the  plwn  from  a  fear  of  being 
entangled  in  the  mountains.     There  was  there  an  absence 
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of  the  material  which  the  Britons  rendered  availaUe  fo^ 
the  purposes  of  shelter  and  proteotion  on  the  heights 
above:  and  eonsequently,  while  they  formed  rampires  of 
stones,  the  Romans  in  turn  built  tiieirs  of  earth.  This 
is  particulariy  shewn  in  the  entrenchments  at  Nobot 
Bank  ;  Norton  Gamp  ;  Brandon  Camp,  &c.,  &e.  And 
the  reverse  is  to  be  seen  on  the  Wbbkin;  the  two 
Cabb  Gabadogb;  the  Ditchis;  Tonolbt  Hhjl;  Bubbouoh 
Hill;  Hbn  Dinas,  &e.,  8cc. 

By  far  the  larger  number  of  these  fortifications  are 
to  be  found  on  those  sides  of  Shropshire^  and  Here/brd" 
shirey  which  trench  upon  Wales;  and  this  fact  serves 
to  confirm  the  account  left  us  by  the  most  impartial  di 
Soman  Historians,  that  his  countrymen  in  the  Conquest 
of  Great  Britain,  met  with  the  gneatest  resistance  in 
this  quarter. 

The  transactions  of  the  period  have  attracted  the 
notice  of  several  writers,  so  that  it  would  be  but  mere 
repetition  to  pass  them  in  review  again.  The  subject 
has  excited  the  attention  of  Antiquaries  and  Poets, 
and  received  almost  every  degree  of  illustration,  re- 
condite and  fanciful,  of  which  it  is  capable,  and  there- 
fore I  shall  not  enter  into  a  detailed  account  of  this 
portion  of  British  History.  As  bearing  upon  Shropshire 
particularly,  it  will  be  sufficient  to  notice  that  nearly  a 
century  after  Julius  Csesar  first  landed  on  the  English 
Cosflt,  Aulus  Plautius  and  Vespasian  were  occupied  in 
reducing  the  country  south  of  the  Thames^  for  although 
Gsesar  nominally  conquered  Britain,  he,  in  reality,  left  it 
only  with  the  reputation  of  having  first  shewn  it  to  his 
countrymen.  These  two  generals  were  employed  seven  years 
in  bringing  this  district  into  subjection.  And  they  had  no 
sooner  succeeded,  than  during  a  temporary  absence  the 
adjacent  tribes  overran  the  newly  conquered  country. 

When  OsTOBius    Scapula,   their  successor,   was  ap- 
pointed  Propraetor  he  found  things  in  great  disorder. 
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The  unsubdued  tribee  had  made  war  on  those  in  alli- 
ance with  Rome,  not  supposing  that  the  new  general 
would  come  out  against  them  at  the  very  moment  of 
his^^arrival,  at  the  beginning  of  winter,  and  vnth  a  body 
of  troops  ta  which  he  was  but  recently  appointed.  Such^ 
however,  was  the  case :  for  he  displayed  the  greatest 
promptitude  and  decision,  marching  at  once  with  such 
an  army  as  he  had,  cutting  to  pieces  all  those  who 
opposed  him,  pursuing  the  fu^tives,  and  effectually  pre- 
venting their  reassembling.  Suspicious  of  the  people 
among  whom  he  was  acting,  he  was  unwilling  to  trust 
to  a  dangerous  and  uncertain  peace;  and  feeling  con- 
vinced that  whilst  this  would  allow  rest  to  the  enemy, 
and  enable  them  to  recruit  their  forces,  he  should  be 
less  able  to  contend  with  them  afterwards,  he  prepared 
to  disarm  the  nations  whom  there  was  reason  to  dis- 
trust, and  to  draw  round  them  a  line  of  Camps  between 
the  Avon  and  the  Severn. 

Those  nations  who  fluctuated  between  war  and  peace 
were  immediately  awed  by  his  defeating  the  Iceni.  He 
next-  turned  his  arms  against  the  Cangi,  whose  terri- 
tories be  c(Hnpletdy  ravaged*  This  brought  his  army 
dose  upon  the  sea ;  but  before  he  could  pursue  his  con- 
quests Southwards  he  was  recalled  by  a  revolt  among 
the  Bbigantes.  After  the  slaughter  of  a  few  who  had 
taken  up  arms  against  the  Roman  power,  this  tribe  pu- 
sillanimously  submitted  to  servitude.  But  neither  severity 
or  conciliation  had  any  effect  upon  the  Silubes,  a  war^ 
like  race,  who  dwelt  in  the  South  Western  district  of 
the  Principality,  against  whom  his  next  operations  were 
directed.  This  tribe,  exasperated  at  the  threat  of  Clau- 
dius that  he  would  utterly  exterminate  them,  as  he  had 
already  done  the  Sicambri,  fought  with  a  degree  of 
bravery  and.  determination  that  checked  for  a  lengths 
•ened  period  the  progress  of  the  Roman  arms.  Besides 
trusting  to  their  peculiar  ferocity,  they  reposed  great  cbnr 
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fidenoe  in  ihe  valour  of  Caradoo,  or  Caractacus,  their 
chief.  Prudently  availing  himself  of  his  knowledge  of 
the  country  so  as  to  make  up  by  this  means  the  undis- 
ciplined state  of  his  troops,  he  transferred  the  war  in- 
to the  countiy  of  the  Ordovigbs,  where  being  joined  by 
those  who  mistrusted  the  Roman  alliance,  he  at  once 
brought  matters  to  a  crisis^     He  posted  himself  upon 

^  As  the  passage  in  Tacitus  that  refers  to  these  events  is  of  import- 
ance, I  shall  place  it  before  the  reader.  He  will  immediately  see  that 
I  have  not  attempted  a  literal  translation,  my  object  having  been  to 
confine  myself  as  much  as  possible  to  a  use  of  the  iacta  which  it 
embodies. 

At  in  Britannia  P.  Ostorium  propnetorem  turbidae  res  exoepere, 
eflfusis  in  agrum  sociorum  hostibus,  eo  violentius,  quod  novum  ducem 
ezercitu  ignoto,  et  coepta  hieme,  iturum  obviam  non  rebantur.  Ille 
gnimis  primb  eventibus  metum  aut  fiduciam  gigni,  citas  cohortes 
xapit:  et  cssis  qui  restiterunt,  disjectos  consectatus,  ne  rursus  con- 
globarentur,  infensaque  et  infida  pax  non  duci  non  militi  requiem 
permitteret;  detrahere  arma  suspectis,  cinctosque  castris  Antonam  et 
Sabiinam  fluvios  oohibere  parat.  Quod  primi  Iceni  abnuere,  valida 
sens,  nee  proeliis  contusi,  quia  societatem  nostram  volentes  accesserant^ 
bisque  auctoribus  circumjects  nationes  locum  pu^SB  delegere  septum 
agresti  aggere  et  aditu  angusto,  ne  pervius  eqmti  foret.  £a  munir 
menta  dux  Romanus,  qiuunquftm  sine  robore  legionum  sodales  copias 
ducebat,  perrumpeie  aggreditur,  et  distributis  oohortibus,  turmaa 
quoque,  peditum  ad  munia  aodngit.  Tunc  dato  signo  perfringant 
aggerem,  snisque  daustris  impeditos  turbant.  Atque  illi  consdentia 
rebellion]^  et  obseptis  ejBugiis,  multa  et  clara  fecinora  fecere.  Qua 
pugna  filius  l^gati  M.  Ostorius  servati  civis  decus  meruit.  Ceterum 
diSie  Icenorum  compositi  qui  bellum  inter  et  pacem  dubitabant  ?  et 
ductus  in  Cangos  exerdtus.  Vastati  agii,  pnedae  passim  act» ;  non 
auais  adem  hostibus,  vel  si  ex  occulto  carpere  agmen  tentarent,  pu- 
nito  dolo.  Jamque  ventum  baud  procul  mari,  quod  Hibemiam  in- 
snlam  aspectat ;  cum  ortse  apud  Bngantes  discordise  retraxere  ducem, 
destinationis  certum,  ne  nova  moliretur,  nisi  prioribus  firmatis.  Et 
Brigantes  quidem,  pauds  qui  arma  coeptabant  interfectiB,  in  reliquos 
data  venia,  reaidere.    ^urum  gens  bellum  exerceret,  castrisque  le- 

S'onum  premenda  foret.  Id  quo  promptius  veniret,  oolonia  Cama- 
duniun  valida  veteranorum  manu  deducitur  in  wos  captives,  sub- 
ddium  adversus  rebelles,  et  imbuendis  sodis  ad  omda  legum.  Itum 
inde  in  Siluras,  super  propriam  ferociam,  Caractaci  viribus  confisos: 
quern  multa  ambigua,  multa  proffipera  extulerant,  ut  oeteros  Britan- 
norum  impeiatores  pnemineret.  Sed  turn  astu  locorum  f raude  prior, 
vi  militum  inferior,  transfert  bellum  in  Ordovicas,  additisque  qui 
paoem  nostram  metuebant,  novissimum  casum  experitur;  sumpto  ad 
prodium  loco,  ut  aditus,  absoessus,  cuncta  nobis  importuna^  et  suis 
jnanelius  essent.  Tunc  montibus  arduis,  et  si  qua  dementer  accedi 
poteiant,  in  modum  valli  saxa  pnestruitt  et  pneAuehat  amnis  vado 
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a  spot,  to  which  the  approach,  and  from  which  the  re- 
treat were  as  advantageous  to  himsdf,  as  unfavourable 
to  the  enemy«  The  more  accessible  parts  of  the  emi- 
nence were  surrounded  with  a  rampart  of  stones,  and  at 
the  base  flowed  a  river  with  a  shifting  ford.  The  lead- 
ers went  round  to  animate  and  encourage  their  troops 
before  the  onset,  diminishing  their  fears,  magnifying 
their  hopes,  and  using  such  incitements  as  the  occasion 
prompted.  Caractacus  himself  passed  rapidly  from  one 
to  another  along  the  ranks  stationed  upon  the  works, 
urging  them  to  remember  that  the  actions  of  that  day 
would  be  to  them  either  the  commencement  of  recovered 
liberty,  or  of  eternal  servitude.  He  recalled  to  them 
the  names  of  their  forefathers  who  had  expelled  the 
Dictator  Gsesar,  and  by  whose  valour  their  own  lives 
had  been  preserved  from  the  axe  and  from  tribute,  and 
their  wives  and  children  from  poUution.  This  speech  of 
the  British  Chieftain  was   answered  by  an  universal  ac- 

incerto,  catervaque  majorum  pro  mimimentis  constiterant.  Ad  hoc 
gentium  ductores  circumire,  hortari,  firmare  animos^  minuendo  meta, 
accendenda  spe,  aliiaque  belli  incitamentis.  Enimvero  Caractacus  hue 
illuc  volitans,  ittum  diem,  iUam  aciem  tettabatur  out  reciperandeB  Hber^ 
taiiSy  atU  servUutis  €etenuB  initium/ore:  vocabatque  nomina  majorum, 
qui  dictatormn  Casarem  pepuUswrU :  quorum  tfirtute  fx/cui  a  ^ecuHbus 
et  tribuHg,  irUemerata  conjugum  et  liherorum  corpora  retinerent.  Hsec 
atque  talia  dicenti,  adstrepere  vulgua;  gentili  quisque  leligione  ob- 
stnngi^  non  telis,  non  vulneribus  cessuros*  Obstupefecit  ea  idacritaa 
ducem  Romanum :  simul  objectus  amnis,  additum  valluin^  imminen- 
tia  juga^  nihil  nisi  atrox  et  propugnatoribus  frequens,  terrebat.  Sed 
miles  proelium  posoere,  cuncta  virtute  esepugnahUia  clamitaie,  pne* 
fectique  ac  tribuni  paria  differentes^  ardorem  exeicitus  incendebant. 
Turn  Ostorius^  ciroumspectis  quae  impenetrabilia^  queque  pervia> 
dudt  infensosy  amnemque  baud  difficulter  evadit.  Ubi  ventum  ad 
aggerem^  dum  missilibus  certabatur^  plus  vulnerum  in  nos,  et  piers- 
que  cedes  oriebantur.  Posteaquam  mcta  testudine^  mdes  et  intormes 
saxorum  compages  distractse^  parque  cominus  acies,  decedere  Barbari 
in  juga  montium.  Sed  eo  quoque  imipere  ferentarius  gravisque 
miles:  illi  telis  aasultantes;  hi  conferto  gradu,  turbatis  contia  Bri- 
tannorum  oidinibus^  apud  quoe  nulla  loiicarum  galearumye  teg- 
mina:  et  si  auxiliaribus  resisterent,  gladiis  ac  pilis  legionariorum ; 
si  hue  verterent,  spathis  et  hastis  aumliorum  steniebantuT:  dajra  ea 
victoria*  fait,  captaque  uxore  et  filia  Caraotad,  fratres  quoque  in 
deditionem  aecepti*    Tacit.  Ann.  xiL  90 — 5. 
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elamation  from  the  Boldiety,  who  bound  UiemaelveB  by 
the  most  flolemn  forms  of  their  religion  never  to  yield 
to  woundfl  or  weapons.  Such  determined  alacrity  struck 
the  Roman  general  with  astonishment;  whilst  the  river 
before  him,  with  the  lUmpart  and  the  heights  above 
bristled  with  warri(»*8,  presented  a  fearful  scene  to  en- 
counter. His  troops  became  impatient  for  the  assault, 
crying  out  that  ''every  thing  may  be  overcome  by 
valour,^  whilst  the  prefects  and  tribunes  uttering  the 
same  sentiments  increased  the  enthusiasm  of  the  ranks. 

Ostorius  haying  reconnoitered  the  ground  to  ascer- 
tain which  parts  were  inaccessible,  and  which  pervious^ 
led  on  his  troops,  and  without  difficulty  forded  the  river. 
When  they  reached  the  rampart,  and  only  threw  their 
darts  at  a  distance,  the  Romans  had  great  disadvantage, 
but  after  they  had  closed  their  ranks,  and  placed  their 
shields  over  their  heads  so  as  to  protect  them  whilst 
scaling  the  rough  agger  of  stones,  tearing  down  the 
rampart,  and  fighting  hand  to  hand  with  the  enemy,  they  * 
obliged  them  to  seek  for  safety  by  flying  to  the  tops  of 
the  adjoining  mountains.  The  light  and  heavy  armed 
soldiers  pursued  them  thither,  the  former  attacking  them 
with  their  spears,  the  latter  in  a  body,  till  at  last  the 
Britons,  without  armour  or  helmets  to  protect  them, 
were  thrown  into  disorder.  If  they  resisted  the  auxili- 
aries, they  were  cut  to  pieces  by  the  swords  and  spears 
of  the  legionaries;  and  if  they  turned  against  them,  they 
were  hewn  down  by  the  broadswords  or  pierced  by  the 
javelins  of  the  auxiliaries.  The  wife  and  daughter  of 
Caractacus  were  captured,  but  the  valiant  chief  himself, 
who  had  so  long  been  a  terror  to  the  Romans,  escaped 
to  the  Brigantes,  hoping  to  find  protection  under  their 
queen,  Cartismandua.  This  wretched  woman,  however, 
immediately  put  him  in  fetters  and  basely  delivered  him 
up  to  their  mutual  enemy.  We  are  told  that  the  same 
nugiuuimiity   th.t    signalieed    him    in    prosperity,    was 
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equally  confipicttous  in  lus  misfortimes,  ahewing  that  a 
truly  great  man  knows  l>oth  how  to  resist  and  to  sub- 
mit. His  subsequent  fate,  and  undaunted  oonduot  when 
brought  before  his  conquerors  in  the  capitol,  are  events 
identified  not  merely  with  the  history  of  €b*eat  Britain, 
but  associated  with  every  feeling  which  is  noble  and 
exalted  in  human  nature.  His  name  is  transmitted  to 
posterity  without  a  stain;  and  the  greenest  wreath  of 
glory  that  can  encircle  the  brows  of  any  Patriot,  will 
seem  but  withered  in  the  eyes  of  an  impartial  enquirer 
when  he  contrasts  it  with  that  bestowed  by  history 
upon  Caractacus. 


THE  SUPPOSED  SCENE  OP  ENGAGEMENT  BETWEEN 
THE  TWO  ARMIES. 


<lL  places  have  been  mentioned  hy 
10T8  as   the  scene  of  Caractacus^ 
1  defeat :  but  some  of  them,  from 
having  seen  the  spot  they  fix  upon, 
others  from  being  led  away  by  a 
le,  have,   I  think,  perpetuated   a 
ake  conoeming  its  true  position. 
Before  presenting  the  reader  with  my  own  views,  I  shall 
endeavour  to  weigh  fairly  those  of  preceding  writers,  by 
which  means  he   will  better  be   able  to  form   a  correct 
judgement  of  what  baa  been  advanced.     Camden',  who 
had  never   seen   Caer  Cabadoc,    a  strongly   entrenched 
tart  betwixt   Knighton  and  Clun,  draws  his  information 
from    Humlry  Lhujd,   a  learned   antiquary   and  Welsh 
acholar  of  hie  own  time,  who  had  visited  it.     The  latter 
writer  narrates  in  what  he  modestly  entitles  a  Fragment 
ef  a  little  Cmnmentary  descriptive  of  Britain',  that  wbibt 
he  was  travelling  in  the  retinue  of  his  patron,  the  Earl 
flf  Arundel,  on  the  borders  of  Shropshire,  where  he  had 
extensive  possessions,  he  came  upon  a  place  strongly  for- 
tified by  nature  and  art ;  it  was  situated  upon  the  tabla 

'  It  is  reported  in  tlie  Prindpality  tliat  Camden  never  penetnted 
farther  into  North  Wales  than  Comen,  where  being  taken  for  a  Bpj, 
he  -VM  HO  insulted  by  the  Welah,  that  it  put  a  st«p  to  hia  travels. 
Torlttg  Soyai  Tnbei  of  Walt*,  p.  102. 

■  Comiuentarioti  Britanaice  dcscriptionie  Fragmentnm.  Auctore 
Hamfredo  Lhuyd,  Denbyehiense,  Cambro  Britanno.  12nio.  ColooiK 
AgrippiDEe  1S72,  p.  28.     This  valuable  little  woHc  seeniB  to  have  been 
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land  of  a  lofty  mountain,  and  surrounded  with  a  triple 
vaUum  and  very  deep  ditches :  there  were  three  oorres- 
ponding  gates  of  entrance  placed  obliquely  towards  each 
other,  precipices  on  three,  and  rivers  on  two  sides ;  it 
was  bounded  on  the  left  by  the  Clun^  on  the  right  by 
the  Teme^  and  accessible  only  on  one  part.  The  in- 
habitants informed  him  that  the  place  was  called  Caer 
Caradog,  that  is,  the  Citt  of  Caradoc,  and  that  for- 
merly great  battles  had  been  fought  there  against  a 
certain  king  named  Caractacus,  who  at  last  was  con-r 
^uered  and  taken  by  his  enemies.  When,  therefore, 
continues  my  author,  I  behold  this  place  on  the  borders 
6f  the  Silures  and  Ordovices,  for  it  is  scarcely  two  miles 
distant  from  the  castle  of  Clun^  andl  moreover  find  it 
agreeing  most  exactly  with  the  description  of  Tacitus, 
I  am  bold  enough  to  affirm  that  nothing  is  wanting  to 
complete  the  proof  that  this  must  be  the  identical  spot 
where  Ostorius  contended  with  Caractacus,  and  defeated 
him. 

There  is  so  much  appearance  of  probability  in  this 
account,  that  any  one  who  had  never  seen  the  locality, 
would  naturally  believe  this  must  be  the  very  spot. 
Added  to  which,  there  seems  an  undesigned  plausibility 
in  the  tradition  itself,  deserving  notice,  inasmuch  as  it 
existed  at  a  period  when  knowledge  derived  from  the 
dead  languages  was  far  less  widely  spread  than  it  is  at 
t^he  present  day:  printing  had  scarcely  been  invented  a 
century  before  Lhuyd  published  his  book,  and  in  the 
wild  and  remote  district  where  he  gathered  his  informa- 
tion, the  peasantry  must  have  learned  the  story  tra- 
ditionally. It  was  a  point  of  history  upon  which  it 
cannot  be  supposed  men  had  then  been  taught  to  spe- 
culate. A  certain  degree  of  credibility  may  be  attached 
to  this  legend,  and  it  must  be  confessed  that  it  ought 
to  have  some  weight  in  influencing  the  conclusions  that 
are  drawn.     For  the  fact  of  there  being  camps  at  two 
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other  places  that  bear  the  flame  name  does  not  t^nd  to 
disprove  the  pretensions  of  the  one  before  us,*  outless  it 
can  be  shewn  that  similar  traditions  •existed  there  at 
the  same  early  period  \  That  it  was  a  British  enteench- 
ment,  and  one  of  those  .occupied  by  the  braise  defender 
of  his  country,  there  is  not  the  slightest  reason  for  doubt- 
ing. Whether  its  claims,  however,  are*  as  promintot  as 
they  have  been  repiresented  will  appear  upon  investi- 
gating the  actual  topography.  And,  when!  we  travel 
throfBgh  the  wild  and  [ucturesque  scenery  with  which 
this  part  of  the  country  is  diversified,  we  cannot  help 
expressing  our  surprise  that  the  learned  Cambrian  should 
have  committed  so  many  errors.  For  so  striking  a  dis- 
crepancy exists  between  the  real  and  the  recorded  state 
of  the  situation,  that  we  are  driven  to  conclude  either 
that  Tacitus  has  exaggerated  the  importance  of  the 
river  he  speaks  of  as  presenting  a  formidable  obstruct 
tion  to  the  Roman  forces,  confounding  it  perhaps  with 
the  Seoem^  fourteetn  miles  distant,  or  else  that  our  author 
has  not  seen  the  precise  place  the  historian  mentions.  ' 

In  the  first  place,  then,  it  may  be  noted  that  the 
accojunt  :of  what  Lhuyd  actually  saw  iis  not  strictly  cor- 
rect. The  distance  from  Gabr  Caradoc  to  Chm  is  double 
that  at  which  he  sets  it,  and, there  are  two,  not  three 
gates  of  entrance  into  the  irregularly  oval  area  of  the 
camp.  .  The  ascent  to  'it  'c4n  scarcely  be  deemed  pre- 
cipitcms,.  because  by  the  absence  of  craggy  nxto  and 
rolling  stones,  it  partakes  more  of  the  oharaotet  of,  an 
extremely  elevated  down,  than  of  such-  a  rugged  and 
inaccessible  eminence  as.' thikt  described.  It  is  oertaiidy 
a  very  fine  and  conmianding  position,*  standing  as  a.  cen- 
tre of  commumcation  for  all  these  Bobder  Fobtbbsses; 
and  though  pent  in  among  mountains,  yet  it  raises 
its  fortified  head  far  above  the  neighbouring  summits. 

^  Caer  Caradoc,  near  Church  StretUm,  and  Catr  Cmrad$o  neax  Sei^ 
lack,  Herejbrtkhire,  (Craddock)  m  the  Ordnauoe  Survey: 
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The  Eastern  side  of  the  camp  is  that  most  difficult 
of  approach,  and  accordingly  on  this  side  less  labour 
has  been  employed  to  make  it  defensible.  From  the 
North  and  North  Western  sides  three  different  fosses 
tod  valla  die  away  to  the  others.  The  entrances  were  at 
the  North  Eastern  and  Western  sides.  The  Clun  men* 
tioned  by  Lhuyd,  is  a  small  brook  three  miles  distant 
from  the  base  of  the  mountain,  too  far  off,  and  too 
insignificant  to  attract  notice ;  whilst  the  Teme  which 
runs  through  Kniffhton  at  nearly  the  same  distance  is 
also  too  inconsiderable  a  stream  to  present  the  least 
obstruction  to  an  invading  army. 

Thus  then  the  case  stands  with  r^ard  to  Caer  Ca- 
KADoc.  We  see  in  it  an  undisputed  example  of  British 
eastrametation.  Unquestionably  it  bears  the  name  of  the 
British  chief,  and  is  associated  traditionally  with  his  ex- 
ploits. But  beyond  this  there  is  no  further  evidence  to 
support  its  pretensions.  The  absence  of  the  river  at  its 
base  seems  to  me  quite  decisive  that  it  is  not  a  spot 
which  can  be  at  all  reconciled  with  the  Latin  historian^s 
account  of  the  scene  of  engagement. 

Aubrey,  I  believe,  was  the  first  individual  who  spoke 
of  CoxwALL*  Knoll  in  connexion  with  the  campaign  of 
Ostoritts.  Bishop  Gibson  must  have  derived  his  know- 
ledge of  the  place  either  from  Aubrey^s  Monumenta 
Britannica,  or  from  Dugdale^s  Visitation  of  Shropshire 
in  1663^.  It  is  first  alluded  to  by  these  writers,  though 
they  all  so  strangely  confound  it  with  Caer  Caradoc, 
that  it  is  rather  doubtful  whether  any  of  them  could  have 
seen  either  of  the  places.  At  all  events,  what  they  state, 
and  the  whole  that  can  be  gathered  from  the  latest  edition 
of  Camden,  do  not  put  the  subject  in  any  new  or  valu- 
able light. 

^  There  is  a  CoanoaU  Wood  in  WtUMre.  The  present  name  is 
derived  I  conceive  from  the  C.  Brit,  ysgod,  sylva,  and  gwal,  valliun. 
(See  Remarks  under  Coccbhut.) 

'  Camden  Britannia,  edit  Gough^  vol.  liL  p.  13. 
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General  Roy  had  compiled  the  greater  portion  of  his 
elaborate  work  on  the  Military  Antiquities  of  the  Romans 
in  Great  Britain,  before  he  heard  of  the  existence  of 
these  two  hill  fortresses.  It  is  to  be  regretted  he  did  not 
penetrate  further  into  the  country  when  he  visited  it  in 
the  summer  of  1772,  for  being  dissatisfied  with  the 
daims  of  both  of  these  positions,  his  knowledge  of  mili- 
tary tactics,  and  his  scholarlike  attainments  would  have 
enabled  him  to  decide  where  the  true  one  lay.  He  con- 
sidered that  Caer  Carctdoc  in  no  respect  suited  the  relation 
of  the  Boman  Historian^  and  that  CoxwaU  KnoU  only  cor- 
responded  toith  it  in  some  points^  In  the  autumn  of  1837  I 
vudted  them  both,  and  the  result  of  my  investigation  tends 
to  the  same  conclusion.  They  are  both  British  works  of 
defence,  but  beyond  this  circumstance,  their  claims  are 
highly  problematical. 

CoxwALL  Knoll  is  not  in  itself  so  commanding  and 
important  a  position  as  the  Britons  usually  chose;  nei- 
ther is  it  marked  by  the  acclivities  and  precipitous 
descents  with  which  they  are  generally  chiuacterised. 
It  is  an  oblong  eminence,  containing  about  twenty  acres, 
of  no  very  great  altitude  above  the  surrounding  plain, 
girt  by  double  mounds  and  ditches,  which,  according  to 
oonstant  custom,  follow  the  natural  outline  and  fall  of 
the  hill.  However,  there  is  one  peculiarity  that  makes 
this  work  remarkable,  and  totally  unlike  any  other  ex- 
ample of  eastrametation  in  the  whole  chain  of  these 
Border  Forts^ 

»  Roy,  p.  171. 

'  The  same  feature  is  obseTyable>  in  the  large  encampment  of 
Hamiltoh  Hill,  which  is  not  much  unlike  the  present  one  in 
shape,  though  veiy  considerably  larger,  being  in  fact  the  most  ex- 
tensive specimen  of  eastrametation  in  England.  It  lies  a  little 
more  than  six  miles  South  of  Shaftesbury.  It  is  surrounded  by 
Hoe  ditches  and  is  betwixt  five  and  six  furlongs  from  North  to 
South,  Hod  Hill  is  about  a  mile  from  the  former,  the  whole 
camp  is  defended  by  three  ditches,  having  the  hijB^hest  point,  which 
is  quadrilateral,  enclosed  by  four  other  vaUa.    They  are  two  veiy 


magnificent  and  remarkable  examples  of  early  fortincation. 


a.     i  nev 
ly  fortinc 
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Here  it  may  not  be  out  of  place  to  remark,  that  the 
common  principle  of  laying  out  entrenchments  wm  ex- 
tremely simple.      A  situation  having  been  fixed   upon» 
most  commonly  very  elevated,   insulated,   and  naturally 
advantageous  to  its  possessors,  the  ground,  was  then  en- 
circled with  double  fosses  and  valla.     These  were  inva* 
riably  adapted  to   the  precise  nature  of  the  situation, 
and  as  offcen  dispensed  with,  as  the  locality  oflbred  any 
defence  in  itself.     Yet  here,  we  find  a  sort  of  double 
camp,  as  thou^  one  part  had  grown  out  of  the  other. 
Thus  the  East  end  is  of  an  irregular  semicircular  form, 
partly  in  consequence  of  the  devious  outline  of  the  hill 
on  its  Eastern  and  Northern  sideis:   the  West  end,  or 
larger  part,  is  a  weU  proportioned  ellipse,  separated  from 
the  other  by  a  fosse  of  great  depth,  which  s^ms  like 
a  natural  ravine.     It  serves  now  as  a  boundary  line  be- 
twixt .  Herefardekire  and  Skropskire.     The  summit  of  the 
eminence  having  been  planted  for  several,  years,  it  has 
become  difficult  to  trace  the  works  with  satisfaction  and 
accuracy.    As  far  as  I  could  make  them  out,,  double 
ditches  went  from  the  Southern  to  the  Northern  side  of 
the  first  mentioned  division;  whilst  its  Western  side  had 
the  natural  fall  to  which  alfaision  has  already  been  made. 
The  second  division  had  a  double  ditch  on  the  South- 
ern, and  a  treble  ditch  on  the  Northern  side.     A  pur- 
ling rivulet  which  precedes  the  traveller  with  its  music, 
and  continuaUy  sparkles  before  his  eyes^  as  he  passes 
down  the  narrow  and  secluded   vaUey  underneath  the 
Western   base  of  the  Gabr,  runs  three   quarters  of  a 
mile  from  the  foot  of  Coxwall  Knoll;  but  it  is  here 
a  mere  brook  undeserving,  of  notice.     The  Teme^  which 
flows  nearly  the  like  distance  under  the  opposite  banks, 
is  little  larger;  it  is,  in  fact,  so  shallow  and  inconsider- 
able a  stream,  that,  unless  in  times  of  floods  it  could 
never  have  presented  the  least  barrier  to  marching  troops. 
It  hurries  over  a  gravelly  or  stony  bottom,  in  which  there 
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are  not  a  dozen  piacefl  to  be  found  in  the  course  of  a 
mile,  below  the  overhanging  encampment,  where  it  would 
be  impneticable  to  ford,  whikt  these  places  are  merely 
holes  worn  into  the  bed  of  the  river  by  the  action  of 
some  extraordinary  rush  of  water. 

We  will,  now  examine  the  military  advantages  of 
the  fort.  And  as  respects  these  Little  more  need  be  said: 
for  it  has  already  been  proved  by  two  writers,  who 
have  had  practical  oxperience  in  the  science  of  war,  to 
possess  bnt  few^  Tacitus  expressly  states  that  the  po- 
sition occupied  by  the  Britons  was  every  way  favorable 
to  them,  and  disadvantageous  to  the  Romans^.  The 
spot  under  notice  will,  therefore,  hardly  suit  his  de- 
scription, being  jperfectly  insulated,  which  would  render 
it  impracticable  for  the  Britons  to  secure  a  retreat. 
And  had  they  been  surrounded  here  by  victorious  Bo- 
mans,  as  is  suggested  by  one  of  the  foregoing  authori- 
ties, they  could  not  have  escaped  into  the  mountains. 
Yet  we  know  they  did  so;  for  although  their  valiant 
chief  was  subsequently  betrayed  through  the  treachery 
of  a  depraved  woman  who  ruled  over  the  Brigantes,  hii 
subjects  prosecuted  the  war  for  a  considerable  time  after- 
wards. 

On  the  other  hand,  Coxwall  Knoll  is  but  three 
miles  from  Brandon  Camp^  which  is  evidently  a  work 
of  Bomi^a  construction.  If  it  were  built  at  the  .same 
period,  it  is  not  improbable  that  Ostorius  having  pener 
trated  thus  far.  into  the  territory  of  the  Silures  would 
entrench  himself  in  this  latter*  position,  from  whence  lie 
could  best  watch  the  motions  of  the  enemy,  and  press 
as  closely  as  possible  upon  their  rear.  Allowing  this  to 
have  its  full  weight  in  the  argument,  it  only  proves  that 
the  one  is  a  Roman  and  the  other  a  British  work,  which 

'  General  Roy  and  Mr  Murchiaon. 

'  Sompto  ad  proelium   loco,  ut  aditus  abiceuM,  cuncta  nobis 
importuna,  et  suia  in  meUus  easent 
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Ho  one  who  has  ever  examined  these  two  kinds  of  foiv 
tifications  will  be  disposed  to  deny. 

There  is  a  circumstance,  however,  of  a  different  kind, 
not  undeserving  attention,  which  serves  to  shew  that  the 
camp  of  CoxwALL  Knoll  had  suffered  from  assault  at 
sometime.  An  intelligent  farmer,  who  cultivated  land  a 
few  years  ago  nearly  adjoining  the  place,  shewed  to  a 
friend  of  the  author's  several  round  stones  that  had-  been 
found  in  the  ditches  of  the  encampment.  They  were 
quite  of  a  different  geological  character  to  any  in  the 
neighbourhood,  and  therefore  decisive  as  to  the  point 
that  the  attacking  party  brought  them  witb  them,  and 
did  not  find  them  on  the  spot.  Some  of  them  are  stated 
to  have  had  a  groove  round  them,  as  if  they  had  heea 
thrown  from  a  mangonel  or  balista,  but  these  my  in- 
formant did  not  actually  see*.  It  does  not  appear  to 
me  that  this  fact  is  of  itself  sufficient  to  reconcile  the 
topographical  difference  existing  between  the  situation  of 
the  Camp,  and  the  narrative  of  Tacitus.  And  so  Ibng 
as  this  discrepancy  continues  we  must  seek  further,  and 
fix  the  engagement  at  another  place  ^. 

Accordingly,  when  Mr  Murchison  was  gathering  from 
the  geology  of  this  district  those  new  and  valuable  facts-^ 
with  which  he  has  since  enlightened  the  scientific  world, 
his  attention  became  naturally  drawn  to  the  subject,  and 
he  inmiediately  perceived  the  unsuitableness  of  Coxwakl 
Knoll  for  Caractacus  to  fix  upon  it  as  his  chief  position. 
He  thence  argues,  that  if  the  battle  were  fought  on 
the  North  bank  of  the  Teme,  as  has  hitherto  been  re* 

*  I  feel  a  pleasure  in  again  recording  here  a  sense  of  my  obliga- 
tions to  the  Rev.  John  Rocke^  who  fomiSied  me  with  these  facts. 

'^  The  Rev.  Thomas  Duncumb^  in  his  History  of  HenfordMre 
persists  in  advocating  the  claims  of  CoxwaU  KnoB,  although  so  much 
argument  had  been  brought  against  it  by  General  Roy.  Could  this  be 
because  part  of  it  lay  in  the  county  he  was  describing  ?   See  p.  12—16. 

^  These  are  embodied  in  a  very  magniiicent  work  in  two  quarto 
volumes,  under  the  title  of  "  The  Silurian  System/'  that  are  an  en- 
during monument  of  his  persevesance  and  talent 
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puted,  it  may  have  commenced  at  Hollowat  Rocks; 
two  miles  below  Knighton  in  Radnorshire^  from  which 
place  the  Britons  were  ultimately  driven  to  Caer  Cara- 
Doc,  where  their  leader  was  captured.  The  opinion  of 
a  gentleman  who  is  better  acquainted  with  the  whole  of 
this  region  than  any  one  living,  in  consequence  of  having 
personally  examined  it  from  one  extremity  to  the  other, 
must  be  deserving  of  great  attention. 

Yet  it  may  be  remarked,  that  if  the  Teme  at  Cox- 
wall  Knoll  was  not  thought  of  suiBcient  importance  to 
attract  the  historian^s  notice,  it  would  present  still  fewer 
claims  two  miles  higher  up,  where  five  tributary  streams 
that  flow  into  it  in  the  intervening  distance  have  not  joined 
their  waters,  and  consequently  it  must  there  be  a  much 
shallower  brook.  Nor  does  it  seem,  in  my  judgement, 
very  probable  that  the  Romans  would  choose  just  such 
a  place  as  this  to  make  their  attack.  They  would  hardly 
fix  themselves  under  precipitous  rocks,  (upon  which  by 
the  way  there  are  no  vestiges  of  fortification)  when  a 
quarter  of  a  mile  higher  up  the  current,  where  Stow 
MiU  at  present  stands,  they  would  have  to  contend 
against  fewer  difficulties,  by  marching  their  troops  up  a 
valley.  A  second  objection,  applying  in  an  equal  degree 
to  all  of  the  foregoing  positions,  may  be  urged  against 
the  Geography, 

We  are,  it  is  true,  in  very  great  uncertainty  about 
the  exact  divisions  of  territory  at  this  early  period. 
There  are  but  few  places  that  can  be  positively  identi- 
fied throughout  the  country  with  the  Itineraries,  and  it 
is  quite  impossible  to  define  the  precise  limits  of  the 
various  tribes  of  the  Cornavii,  Silurbs  and  Ordovigbs 
with  accuracy.  AU  we  really  know  is,  that  Deva  and 
Urioconium  are  mentioned  by  Ptolemy  as  the  chief  cities 
of  the  Cornavii,  the  former  of  which  is  Chester,  the 
latter  Wroxeter.  The  kingdom  of  Siluria  is  supposed 
by  Cellarius  to  have  contained  within  it  the  whole  West- 
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em  angle  of  Smuth  JVcUea^  stretching  from  the  /mA  Sea 
to  the  Seeem\  It  was  agam  subdivided  betwixt  the 
SituKEs  and  the  Demetje,  or  inhabitants  of  Caermarthen' 
$hire  and  Pembroke.  The  cities  of  the  former  are  said, 
on  tibe  rather,  doubtful  authority  of  Richard  of  Ciren- 
cester, to  have  been  Arioonium,  (iZoM,  according  to 
Fosbrooke,  or  Hereford^  Camden) ;  Magna  {Kenchester) ; 
IscA  SiLURUM  (jOaerlean);  Gobannium  (Abergawnny) ;  and 
Venta  Silurum  (ClaeniDent\  their  capital.  To  these  have 
been  added  by  Antoninus,  Burrium  (Uek);  and  Bovium 
(Boverton),  Ptolemy  mentions  Bulljsum  {Castett  Curt  Lie- 
ehrhyd)^  near  Builth.  The  same  writer  places  Branooe- 
KiuM,  or  the  Bravonium  and  Bravinium  of  Antoninus 
among  the  Cornavii,  and  as  there  can  be  no  doubt  of 
this  being  Branpon  Camp,  because  it  exactly  agrees  with 
the  alledged  distances  in  the  Itinerary,  it  would  bring 
the  seat  of  war  among  the  Cornavii,  and  remove  it  air 
together,  both  from  the  Silures  and  the  Ordovices. 

The  utmost  insight  obtainable  into  the  B^mum  Geor 
graphy  of.  this  period,  that  shall  be  at  the  same  time 
devoid  of  speculation,  is  that  Siluria  comprises  the 
district  where  Bo88^  Kenckester^  Aberyavenny^  Caerwent^ 
Caerhon^  and  Builth^  are  situated,  and  that  it  extended 
from  these  places  to  Carddgtah  and  St  Bride's  Bay^.  The 
Eastern  boundary  of  the  province  is  solely  conjectural, 
only  what  .the  fancy  of  any  writer  chooses  to  imagine. 
We  have  not  the  least  intimation  in  the  authorities  of 
the  |)eriod  what  constituted  the  line  of  demarcation  be- 
tween the  81LURE8  and  the  Cornavh,  we  know  not  whether 
it  was  fluvial  or  mountainous.  The  former  idea  is  per- 
haps the  more  preferable^  for  this  reason,  that  although 
the  Teme  be  but  an  insignificant  river,  especially  above 
LudlotCy  yet  the  forenamed  places  all  respectively  lie  on 

■       r  • 

*  Cellarii  Notitiee  Orbis  antiqnee :  edit.  Schwartz^  4to^  1773.  torn.  L 
to.  341,  2,  3. 

•  PlimiNat.  HiBt.lib.iY.^ie.     .. 
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the  Western  side  of  it.  If  the  Wye  be  fixed  <xl^  Kenr 
Chester  witt-not  be  cwiprehei^ded  within  the  eountiy  wher? 
jKichard  c^  GreDceater  pbce6  it.  •  Let  the  queBtioti  of 
theae  Jbouodtu^ieB  be  settled  how  it  may,  it  will  )still  be 
difficult  to  prove  that  Coxwall  Knoll  or  Caer  Caradoc, 
lieft  among  tiie  Ordoyices,  and  consequently  neither  of  these 
spots  can  be  teoonciled  with  the  historian^s  narrative. 

Under  the  assumption  then,  that  none  of  the  argu- 
ments adduced  by  preceding  writers  bear  with  sufficient 
force  upon  the  account  left  us  by  Tacitus,  and  that  not 
any  of  his  commentatoirs  im  this  transaction  have  brought 
the  Roman  General  far  enough  into  the  country  to  reach 
the  Ordovicbs,  we  must  press  onwards  to  the  North, 
under  a  hope  of  finding  the  true  site  of  the  battle 
there,  premising,,  however,  that  the  Britons  had  been 
driyei)  from  the  district  we  are. now  leaving*  And  that 
it  had  been  debated  3s  it  were  inch  by  inch,  and  moKt 
severely  contested,  may  be  inferred  from  the  numerous 
caeipci  4uid  tumuli  which  stiU  mark  its  surface  through* 
ottt.  We  follow  these  brave  warriors  from  height  to 
height,  and  see  them  no  sooner  expelled  frpkn  one  strongs 
hold. than  defending  another;  we  behold  them  x^treatingj 
disorganised,  dijsabled;  with  woundi^  still  fresh  and  bleed- 
ing frcMn  recent  combat,  yet  bearing  in  their  bosonis  a 
devoted  love  of  country  which  neither  disasters  01^  defeatu 
eould  subdue.  The  fortune  of  war  is  adverse;  the  place 
of  action  is  changed,  but  the  same  courage  continues  t6 
animate  the  besieged.. 

But  where  must  the  scene  then  of  this  celebrated 
action  be  fixed?  The  question  is  a  difficult  one  to 
settle,  and  whoever  attempts  its  solution  must  exercise 
caution.  After  three  different  visits  into  the  country 
already  mentioned,  I  felt  convinced,  for  th&  reasons 
already  given,  that  the  pretensions  of  these  camps  could 
not  be  maintained,  and  deeming  it  with  General  Roy,  not 
improbable  that  the  true  locality  might  be  found  ^bove 
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the  banks  of  the  SefMm^  I  examined  them  at  the  close 
of  last  autumn  ^th  this  object  specially  in  view. 

The  fortifications  which  then  appeared  to  be  most 
entitled  to  attention  were  those  on  the  Breidden.  The 
Sefwm  rolls  within  a  quiurter  of  a  mile  from  the  North 
Western  baae  of  this  magnificent  range  of  hills,  and 
upon  three  of  them  vestiges  of  fortifications  may  be 
still  distinctly  traced.  The  one  upon  which  RoAneys 
PiUcvr  is  erected  is  nearest  to  the  river;  this  is  the 
loftiest,  and  the  works  upon  it  are  also  the  strongest. 
There  are  entrenchments  upon  two  others,  Gbftn  y 
Castell,  and  Bausley  Hill,  which  will  demand  notice 
as  being  connected  with  these,  but  their  description 
shall  be  deferred  to  a  later  paragraph. 

My  journey  hither  from  Oswestry  lay  through  a 
country  replete  with  memorials  of  its  early  history.  The 
first  place  that  attracted  notice  was  the  picturesquely 
situated  little  village  of  LUmymynech^  which  has  been 
supposed  to  signify  the  ViUctge  of  Miner9\  to  which  ap- 
pellation it  has  not  perhaps  forfeited  its  claims  since  the 
days  of  the  Romans.  As  the  traveller  journeys  along 
this  beautiful  part  of  the  Welsh  Borders  he  will  be 
much  struck  with  the  bold  escarpment  of  Limestone 
rock  overhanging  the  little  hamlet  below  him,  diversi- 
fied as  it  is  by  neat  white  dwellings,  and  with  the  rich^ 
ness  of  the  empurpled  plain  that  stretches  towards  the 
Bretoden  on  his  left.  It  is  in  truth  a  country  singu- 
larly lovely,  possessing  every  feature  that  can  constitute 

^  The  Ooo^  or  Cave  at  Lkm^ynech,  was  a  mine  worked  by  the 
Romans.  About  1756,  a  few  mmers>  in  search  of  copper  ore^  found 
several  skeletons  within  it.  There  were  culinary  utensils^  and  a 
number  of  Roman  coins,  Antoninus,  Faustina,  and  others,  discovered 
near  them.  One  skeleton  had  a  bracelet  of  glass  beads  like  those 
Druidical  rings  called  glain  neider,  the  ova  anguinum  of  Pliny,  around 
his  left  wrist,  and  a  battle  &xe  by  his  side.  Fifteen  years  after  this 
first  discovery  some  other  miners  found  several  human  bones,  and  a 
golden  bracelet.    Camb.  Reg.  vol.  L  p.  265  and  271. 

Two  iron  pickaxes  of  tne  Roman  workman  have  also  been  found 
here,  which  are  now  in  the  Free  School  Library,  Shrewsbury. 
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a  magnificent  landscape.  It  is  no  wonder  if  soldiers 
hitherto  accustomed  to  the  more  tame  and  monotonous 
scenery  of  the  country  lying  betwixt  the  Aifon  and  the 
Severn^  should  have  felt  inspired  with  fresh  hopes  of 
conquest  when  this  glorious  view  broke  upon  their  sight. 
Whether,  however,  they  first  beheld  it  as  invaders  or 
conquerors  we  wiU  now  proceed  to  enquire. 

On  the  South  Eastern  side  of  the  BREiDDEiir  there 
are  two  walls  of  stone  heaped  up  after  the  fashion  which 
has  so  often  been  described.  They  are  "  dry  work'^  and 
evidently  artificial  Similar  indications  appeared  on  the 
South  Western  end  of  the  summit,  but  as  it  has  been 
planted  for  some  time,  it  was  impossible  to  follow  them 
with  certainty.  Below  these  two  works,  which  are  visi- 
ble for  sev^ty  yards  from  North  to  South,  the  attention 
is  drawn  to  a  sudden  fall  of  the  hill,  which  though  in 
great  measure  natural,  has  been  augmented  in  some  de- 
gree by  manual  labor.  It  presents  a  steep  face  about 
thirty  feet  high,  till  it  terminates  at  the  South  West- 
em  end,  a  space  of  a  hundred  and  sixty  yards,  or 
thereabouts.  The  whole  of  the  Northern  side  of  this 
eminence  is  nearly  perpendicular,  which  will  sufficiently 
explain  why  no  lines  of  circumvallatioQ  are  to  be  seen 
in  that  quarter. 

Having  made  a  slight  descent  from  the  height  just 
mentioned,  we  come  upon  a  bold  coiiical  eminence,  nearly 
turfed  over,  that  bears,  I  believe,  the  name  of  the 
New  Piecbb,  on  the  North  Western  side  of  which,  are 
remains  of  two  inegularly  shaped  enclosures.  The  up- 
per one  is  nearly  quadrilateral,  having  its  sides  a  hun- 
dred and  ten  paces  long:  the  lower  one  is  a  small 
semicircular  work  shewing  indications  like  the  preceding 
one  of  stone  aggera,  which  go  round  its  South  Eastern 
base.  Each  of  these  works  is  constructed  with  stones  piled 
up  after  the  British  method.  Faint  indications  of  past 
occupancy  are  distinguishable  also  in  several  other  places* 
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Before  reaching  the  next  position,  we  have  to  make  a 
considerable  descent,  and  then  again  to  dimb  up  the  steep 
sides  of  an  eminence  nearly  as  lofty  as  the  first,  when 
we  gain  the  enclosure  upon  the  top  of  Cefn  y  Castbll. 
Thifi  is  a  stronghold  adapted  to  the  shape  of  the  hill; 
it  is  a  hundred  and  fifty  paces  wide  in  the  centre,  where 
three  large  stones  protrude  themselves  through  the  sur- 
face, and  about  two  hundred  long.  The  gorges  are  at 
the  North  Eastern  and  South  Western  ends.  It  is  snr- 
rounded  by  a  single  vallum  whose  interior  slope  at  the 
parts  where  it  is  most  perfect,  does  not  exceed  six  feet. 

The  remaining  post  is  on  the  summit  of  Bausley  Hill, 
a  mile  and  a  half  to  the  North  Ea^t  of  Cbfn  y  Cabtell. 
This  yet  continues  in  a  very  perfect  state.  The  Eastern  side 
is  so  precipitous,  that  there  is  no  need  of  artificial  means 
to  strengthen  it.  Its  shape  resembles  the  longer  half  of 
an  ellipse,  and  measures  only  twenty-five  paces  across  it, 
its  length  not  being  double  that  distance.  The  opposite 
or  Western  side  has  two  concentric  ditches  as  it  were, 
which  have  a  counterscarp  of  about  ten  feet  eadi. 

I  have  been  thus  minute  in  describing  these  several 
places  that  the  reader  may  be  enabled  to  form  some  idea 
of  their  relative  size  and  importance.  With  the  exception 
of  the  works  at  the  New  Pieces  which  lie  immediately 
under  the  crest  of  the  BRsroDSN,  the  two  others  are  so 
far  removed  that  they  cannot  be  considered  as  forming 
a  portion  of  the  whole.  Bausley  Hill  lies  almost  two 
miles  from  the  rest;  it  is  wholly  unconnected  with  them, 
and  like  Cbfn  y  Castell  must  be  assigned  to  a  different 
period'.  The  two  fortresses  whose  claims  we  have  to 
deal  with  are  the  Breidden  and  the  New  Pieces. 

In  assuming   that  the   Breidden  is  the   precise  lo- 

*  In  the  Elegy  of  Lomarchus  on  Cadwallon,  king  of  the  Britons, 
the  Doet  saySy  that  his  army  encamped  on  Havren  or  the  Sevim,  ^and 
on  the  faruier  side  of  Dygen/  which  perhaps  means  one  of  these  po- 
sitions on  the  Breidden.    (See  Pugh's  Translation  of  Llywar^  Hen. 

p.  lid.) 
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cftUty  of  the  retreating  chieftain^B  laat  struggle,  an  objec- 
tion at  once  presents  itself  which  is  difficult  to  answer.  If 
it  can  be  removed,  then  this  historical  question  may  be 
set  for  ever  at  rest.  The  uncertainty,  nay,  the  utter 
hopelessness  of  accurately  defining  boundary  lines  of  Ro- 
man geography  has  already  been  alluded  to.  How  is 
it  possible  for  us  to  tell  exactly  where  the  Silurbs  were 
divided  from  the  Cornayii,  or  where  each  of  these  in 
turn  were  separated  from  the  Ordovices.  We  only  know 
for  certain,  that  some  cities  which  have  been  mentioned 
belonged  to  the  two  former,  and  that  Seoontium,  Co- 
NoviuM,  Varis,  and  Mediolanum  belonged  to  the  latter. 
It  is  probable  that  the  Dee  constituted  their  boundary 
in  one  part,  and  the  Northern  source  of  the  Secern  in 
another,  but  even  then,  a  vast  extent  of  country  is  left 
open  to  be  claimed  by  further  conjecture.  Deva  and 
Urioconium  were  cities  of  the  Cornavii;  and  following 
the  same  species  of  induction  as  that  just  laid  down, 
it  would  seem  most  likely  that  the  whole  extent  of 
Champagne  country  from  the  Severn  and  the  foot  of 
the  Welsh  Borders  up  to  Chester  in  the  North,  belonged 
to  the  Cornavii.  Now  we  know  that  after  Ostorius  had 
subjugated  the  Silurbs  he  went  against  the  Ordovscbs, 
if,  therefore,  he  had  to  cross  the  Severn  under  the 
Breidden,  this  would  have  brou^t  him  into  the  country 
of  the  Cornavii,  whilst,  if  he  had  been  among  the  Si- 
lurbs or  Ordovices,  as  Tacitus  infers  that  he  was,  the 
river,  according  to  our  present  knowledge  of  geography, 
would  have  been  on  the  wrong  side  of  him  to  afford 
any  obstruction  in  his  attack  on  the  Britons. 

There  is  still  another  place,  hitherto  unnoticed,  that 
presents  very  well  founded  claims  to  take  pre-eminence 
of  all  the  foregoing.  It  lies  immediately  above  the 
Western  banks  of  the  Severn  near  Llandinam  in  Moni- 
jfomeryBkire,  Several  circumstances  concur  in  leading 
me  to  think  that   after  all,  this  place  which   is  called 
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Cefn  Carnedd  may  be  the  true  position  of  Caracta- 
cus^  final  battle.  The  geography  which  has  created  so 
great  a  difficulty  in  solving  the  question  heretofore, 
is  now  free  from  any  objections.  As  far  as  it  is  pos- 
sible to  ascertain  from  the  few  data  we  possess  what 
formed  the  country  of  the  Obdovices,  there  is  every  ar- 
gument in  favour  of  considering  the  whole  of  the  district 
North  of  this  part  of  the  Severn^  as  being  theirs.  The 
river  is  sufficiently  large  to  have  arrested  the  progress 
of  an  army,  and  it  must  have  been  crossed  before  an  at- 
tack could  be  made  upon  the  spot  under  notice.  There 
are  numerous  British  entrenchments  in  the  vicinity,  such 
as  DiNAS,  Pen  y  Oaer,  Pen  y  Castell,  Pen  y  Clyn^ 
Cefn  y  Cloddia,  &c.,  besides  the  Roman  one  of  Cabr 
SwB,  a  mile  from  the  base  of  Cefn  Carnedd. 

Cefn  Carnedd  adapts  the  figure  of  its  entrench- 
ments^ to  the  shape  of  its  own  summit  which  is  a  very 
elongated  parallelogram,  about  five  hundred  paces  long 
and  two  hundred  broad,  the  angles  being  rounded.  It 
is  fortified  with  a  single  vallum  on  the  North  Western, 
and  with  a  double  one  on  the  North  Eastern  side,  from 
which  quarter  the  attack  upon  its  possessors  would  be 
made.  Roman  pottery,  coins,  and  other  remains  have  fre- 
quently been  found  at  Caer  Sws,  whilst  two  roads  con- 
structed by  this  conqueror  further  tend  to  shew  that  the 
Romans  planted  themselves  here.  And  what  is  more 
likely  than  that  having  gained  a  victory  on  the  spot,  they 
should  choose  the  scene  of  their  glory,  as  the  one  of  all 
others  most  agreeable  as  a  habitation  for  the  colonists! 

I  merely  throw  out  these  remarks  conjecturally, 
hoping  that  some  one  who  has  opportunity  may  be  in- 
duced to  examine  this  last  mentioned  position  more 
carefully  than  I  can  now  do :  and  as  the  place  in  ques- 
tion lies  close  on  the  high  road  from  Skrewdmry  to  the 
agreeable  watering-place  of  Aberygtvdth^  an  investigation 
may  be  made  without  much  difficulty. 


THE  CHAIN  OF  GAMPS  £RECT£D  BY  OfiTORIUS 

CON8IDERBD. 


PON  examining  the  country  North- 
wards of  the  junction  of  the  Upper 
Avon'  with  the  Severn  at  Tewkes- 
bury^ we  must  immediately  be  con- 
vinced that  the  Warwickshire  Awm 
cannot  be  the  river  mentioned  by 
Tacitus.  Throughout  the  whole  of 
Warwickshire^  Staffordshire,  and  Worcestershire,  on  the 
Eastern  side  of  the  Severn  there  is  a  singular  deficiency 
of  earthworks.  Several  considerable  eminences  mark 
these  counties,  positions  in  themselves  so  favorable  for 
defensive  occupation,  such  for  instance  as  Cleete  Hilly 
the  Glmt,  and  Bowleg  HiUs,  the  Lickey,  &c«  &c.  that 
had  the  inhabitants  here  been  suspected  by  Ostorius,  he 
would  not  have  neglected  to  avail  himself  of  the  na* 
tural  advantages  offered  by  the  country.  We  do  not  in 
(act,  meet  with  any  vestiges  of  entrenchments  North- 
wards of  the  spot  where  the  two  rivers  alluded  to  unite, 
until  we  reach  Brinklow  on  the  Northern  borders  of 
Warwidtshire*.     Whether  this  extraordinary  fortress  be 

^  The  enrly  reading  was  Autona,  and  sappoaed  to  be  the  Nen, 
bat  as  the  oourae  of  wis  river  would  in  no  way  suit  the  maidi  of 
Ostoriua,  it  was  oonected  into  Auwma,  or  the  Awn.  Several  Welsh 
stieama  have  this  title^  though  none  of  them  are  of  sufficient  im- 
poitaace  to  mei:it  attention;  either  the  Upper  or  the  Loujer  Avon, 
the  one  flowing  through  the  oounty  of  Wartaide  and  the  other  through 
SomersOshire  must  be  the  stream  Tacitus  alludes  to.  The  Aktov 
or  Test,  is  too  much  to  the  South. 

'  In  makii^  this  assertion,  I  however  oudit  to  say,  that  there 
exists  a  circular  encampment  on  Bbavsall  Common,  whose  area 
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of  British  or  Roman  construction  I  will  not  now  en- 
quire, seeing  that  it  lies  too  remote  and  isolated,  and 
too  little  connected  with  any  regular  line  of  fortifica- 
tions to  be  assignable  to  the  period  under  discussion. 
Proceeding  Westward  we  meet  with  nothing  whatever 
until  we  reach  the  centre  of  Shropshire,  The  first 
work  observed  here,  is  the  British  stronghold  on  the 
summit  of  the  Wbekin.  It  would  be  needless  to  follow 
the  course  of  the  Secern  higher,  inasmuch  as  whatever 
military  works  exist  in  this  direction,  were,  (with  a  few 
exceptions,  noticed  in  another  place,)  constructed  by  the 
natives. 

We  are  therefore  driven  to  inspect  the  remains 
existing  between  the  Lower  Avon  and  the  Sevebn,  and 
the  indications  presented  in  this  quarter,  tend  to  shew 
pretty  evidently  that  it  was  this  district  that  Ostorius 
fortified  ^     The  Avon  rises  at   Tetibury  in  GUmcestershire^ 

contains  abont  six  acres.  Looking  at  the  plan  of  it  with  which  I 
am  favoured  by  Sir  Henry  Dryden,  Bart.^  it  is  in  part  double 
ditched. 

Besides  this,  I  have  examined  a  quadrangular  camp  of  much 
smaller  dimensions  at  Chesteeton  on  the  Fosse,  six  miles  South 
East  of  Leamington;  the  Roman  pretensions  of  which  are  indis- 
putable. On  one  of  my*  visits  thither,  I  brought  away  some  coins 
of  the  Lower  Empire,  just  turned  over  by  the  plough  in  the  vi- 
cinity. 

The  small  work  at  Wapekbury,  North  East  of  Leamington, 
besides  lying  on  the  wrong  side  of  the  Avon,  is  too  insignificant 
to  attract  notice.  I  believe  this  and  the  chief  of  the  smaller 
Wartmdcshire  earthworks  to  have  been  possessed  by  Romanized 
Britons. 

About  two  miles  North  of  the  junction  of  the  Upper  Avon  with 
the  Severn  is  a  quadrangular  encampment,  apparently  Roman,  called 
TowBUET  Hill  ;  on  Bredok  Hill,  and  a  little  to  tiie  East  are 
two  large  irregular  works  with  a  smaller  one  a  mile  to  the  Souths 
these,  with  one  on  Oxektok  Hill,  lie  completely  detached  from 
the  great  range,  and  must,  I  imagine,  be  unconnected  with  this 
campaign. 

'  Mr  Bloxam  seems  to  think  that  Ostorius's  Chain  of  Camps 
commenced  at  Brinkkw,  and  went  hence  due  South  to  the  Somer- 
setthire  Avon*.  My  reason  for  dissentino^  from  his  opinion  is  this. 
Supposing  Brinkhw  to  be  the  Northern  link  of  these  fortresses,  we 
are  compelled  to  travel  as  far  as  Brxdok  Hill,  or  Oxektoit  Hill 
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and  afterwards  flows  Southwards  in  a  parattd  direction 
with  the  Sewm  till  it  reaches  Bath^  when  it  bends  to 
the  North  West.  In  the  country  lying  between  these 
two  rivers  there  are  numerous  encampments,  some  of 
them  of  considerable  magnitude.  The  principal  one  lies 
most  Northemly,  and  from  this  point  we  will  trace  them 
Southwards. 

The  first  position  that  comes  under  our  notice  is 
Ulet  Bubt,  an  unusually  large  camp,  in  the  shape  of 
a  parallelogram,  double  ditched,  a  mile  East  of  Dwrsley^ 
Drakestone  Gamp  on  Stinchcamb  HiU^  and  Blackbnbubt 
DrrcHEs,  a  small  triangular  work,  on  an  eminence  North 
of  Woottan  Underedge^  come  next  in  the  group.  Nine 
miles  due  South  of  Uley  Burt,  on  a  high  ridge  of  land 
communicating  with  the  preceding,  is  a  smaU  semi-ellip- 
tical work  known  under  the  title  of  Horton  Cactle.  A 
mile  still  more  Southward,  on  the  same  elevated  line, 
we  find  a  spacious,  double  ditched  quadrangular  encamp- 
ment at  LriTLE  SoDBURT.  This  and  TJlet  Burt  are  the 
chief  fortresses  in  the  range.  The  Eastern  side  of  this 
ridge  as  far  as  Langridge^  a  distance  of  nineteen  miles, 
is  comparatively  Sr  plain  countty,  but  the  Western  side 
is  for  the  most  part  very  steep.  The  chief  of  the  works 
along  it  are  as  considerable  as  any  met  with  in  other 
parts  of  the  kingdom,  and  from  these  facts  it  may  be 
inferred  without  dispute  to  be  the  ground  Ostorius  chose 
for  his  defensive  chain. 

Three  miles  and  a  half  South  of  Little  Sodburt 
Camp,  the  Turnpike  road  from  Puetlechureh  to  NeMeUm 

near  Cheltenham,  the  nearest  of  which  places  is  upwards,  of  forty 
nules  in  a  straight  conTse  from  Brinklow,  before  we  meet  with  an- 
other camp>  and  from  tiience  to  Rakburt  Camp  upwards  of  twenty 
miles  East  of  Cirenoester,  before  we  come  to  a  third :  this  besides 
would  carry  us  quite  too  ibr  to  the  East.  How  much  more  then^ 
If  we  go  from  Brinldow,  to  Nabbubt  Camp,  as  he  proposes,  on 
the  borders  of  OjpfardMr§?  I  put  Meon  Hill  in  the  South  of 
Warwkkakire  out  of  the  question,  because  no  appearance  of  ram- 
parts exist  on  this  summit  though  weapons  have  been  found  there. 
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passee  through  an  irregular  semi-cireular  oamp  on  the 
top  of  Hjnton  Hill  ;  aad  two  miles  East  we  meet  with  a 
very  Bmall  quadrangular  epaulement  on  Hebdown  Down. 
Five  miles  Southwards,  inclining  a  little  to  the  Elast,  we 
(XNine  upon  the  most  extreme  link  of  the  chain,  at  the 
irregularl J  triangular  single  ditched  fortress  upcm  LittLb 
Sausbubt  Hill,  scarcely  a  mile  from  the  Ayon,  and  not 
two  from  the  city  of  Bath;  making  a  distance  from 
due  North  to  South  of  upwajrds  of  twenty  miles,  where 
are  found  eight  fortresses,  which  lying  betwixt  the  A9on 
and  the  JSev&my  completely  agree  wiili  the  narrative  of 
Tacitus. 

Approaching  the  latter  river,  numerous  vestiges  of 
military  occupancy  occur,  but  whether  assignable  to  the 
same  period  I  will  not  vaiture  to  assert,  though  I  should 
be  inclined  to  consider  they  were.  It  is  not  unlikely 
their  object  was  to  check  any  irruption  which  the  Silubgs 
mi^t  make  from  the  opposite  shores  of  Monmouthshire 
and  Glamorffamhire.  Be  this,  however,  how  it  may, 
we  find  the  following,  which  may  additionally  tend  to 
prove  that  this  was  the  expected  seat  of  war. 

The  first  defensive  woric,  commencing  at  the  mouth 
of  the  Awn^  and  journeying  Northwards,  is  Mebb  Bank, 
a  high  vallum  running  parallel  with  this  river  from  the 
banks  of  the  Severn^  till  it  nearly  joins  a  circular  en- 
trenchment close  to  Henbury.  West  of  the  Awr^  oppo- 
site Clifton  are  two  large  semi-circular  camps,  known 
under  the  titles  of  Stokk  Leigh  Camp,  and  Bower  or 
BoBouoH  Walls.  Going  from  hence  Westwards,  on 
Stoke  Leigh  Down  are  two  small  circular  earthworks; 
and  two  miles  still  further  to  the  West,  are  appearances 
of  three  inconsiderable  circumvallations  which  lie  on  the 
direct  road  to  the  spacious  oval  fortress  of  Cadbury 
Camp  dose  to  Tidcenham.  As  we  travel  Northwards 
from  this  point,  the  first  indication  of  entrenchments  is 
seen  at  Vineyard  Break,  North  of  Oheston,     There  are 
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slight  remans  perceptible  at  Oldbubt  on  Severn,  whilst 
a  large  pentagonal  camp  in  a  very  perfect  state,  double 
ditched,  lies  a  little  to  the  North.  This  is  the  last  strongs 
hold  of  the  Western  range  we  have  been  tracing. 

Besides  the  works  on  the  two  barriers  hitherto  men- 
tioned, a  few  are  here  and  there  visible  in  the  inter- 
vening oountty.  They  are  comparatively  undeserving  of 
notice,  and  ought  not  to  be  contrasted  with  those  al- 
ready described.  TJncertain  renuuns  are  distinguishable 
at  BnroN:  there  is  a  smaQ  oval  camp  oa  Bcbt  Hill, 
South  of  Wwterbomm;  a  small  irregular  single  ditched 
camp  called  the  Cabtlb,  near  Tith&rififfian ;  anoth^  at 
Burt  House,  South  of  DoyfiUn;  a  Biuff^  entitled  Burt 
Camp,  a  mile  East  of  Mar$hfiM^  and  vestiges  of  another 
work  a  little  to  the  West  of  it^ 

'  Whilst  ihis  aheet  is  passing  throng  the  press  I  find  in  Lyson's 
Aoooant  of  the  Roman  Antiquities  discovered  at  Wooddiie9ter,  the 
faUDwing  oonfiimation  of  mv  own  yiews,  ''It  is  extremely  probable," 
says  he,  ''that  the  entrenchments  at  Ul^  Buty  and  on  i*aifuvndc 
Hilt,  and  perhaps  those  also  on  Broadrtdge  Green  and  at  LUUe 
Sedbtary,  aie  remains  of  those  gairisons  (Roman  under  Ostorins)  or 
at  least  of  their  Caeira  eaepkntUoria.  A  great  number  of  Roman 
coins,  both  of  the  higher  and  lower  empire^  have  been  found  within 
tile  entienchmenti  of  UJey  Bury  and  Pamuwidc  HiU  Campe,"  p.  18. 
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THE  LINE  OP  CAMPS  CONSTRUCTED  BY  CARACTACD8 
EXAMINED. 


BCBNsiNa  with  the  Severn   Nortli> 

wards    from    the    countiea    htst 

spoken  of,   the  first  encampment 

we  find  on  ita  Western  aide,  u 

Oadbubt    Banks,   an    irregularly 

four  raded  camp,  eight  miles  North 

of  Qloucester,  and  four  South  East 

of  a  very  large  entrenohm^t  on 

MmsuHXBR  Hill.   This  latter  one 

L  is  placed  upon  the  ridge  gene- 

y  known   under  the  name   of  the 

Iwrn  Hillt  and  is  the  most  South* 

of  the  remarkahle  works  that  were 

It  upon  their  summit.     A  mile  fiir- 

r  along  this  line  we  come  to  the 

I  known  fortress  of  the  Hebefobd- 

iB    BsAooif.     Fifl«^i    milee    more 

theily   on   the   Abberley    ffilU   we 

'h  WooDBUBT  Hnx,  the  last  strong- 

1  of  the  group. 

liese  four  fortreeees  which  are  un- 

^y  large,    as   well  as   difficult   of 

sag,  must  have  been  erected  by  the 

tons  to  check  the  progress  of  the 

Rornims  Westward.     The  eminences  on  which  they  are 

placed,  are  the  most  advantageous  situations  that  could 

possibly  be  occupied,  and  it  does  not  seem  likely  that  the 

Britons  would   suifer  the  enemy  to  advance  into  their 
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country,  without  making  a  vigorous  reeifitance^in  a  ^uar- 
ter,  where  nature  herself  had  done  so  much  to  assist  them 
in  preserving  their  liberty.  They  are  extremely  well 
adi^ted  for  the  intention  they  had  in  view,  as  they  en- 
tirely command  Herbfordshibb  and  the  Welsh  district 
lying  East  of  it:  and  had  the  Roman  forces  landed  on 
the  shores  of  Glamorffotubire  or  entangled  themselves 
unwarily  in  the  Forest  of  Dean  in  OhucesterBhire^  and 
even  afterwards  escaped  out  of  those  difficulties,  they 
would  in  vain  have  attempted  to  retreat  to  their  own 
chain  of  fortresses  so  long  as  the  Britons  remained  in 
possession  of  this  most  important  range. 

And  that  the  first  great  stand  was  made  here,  dis- 
advantageously  to  our  countrymen,  can  scarcely  admit 
of  a  doubt.  Neither  of  the  contending  powers  imme- 
diately went  Northwards;  a  conclusion  we  are  justified 
in  drawing  from  the  fact  of  so  many  military  works 
existing  between  this  point  and  the  Wye^  whilst  there 
are  none  in  the  other  direction.  Wall  Hili^,  near 
Ledbwry^  a  strong  pentagonal  work  double  ditched,  and 
an  elliptical  single  ditched  camp  at  Soller'^s  Hopb,  on 
ibis  river,  are  the  most  Southerly  fortifications  that  oc- 
cur. The  encampments  at  Bbinsop,  Kenghbster,  Iving- 
TON,  and  Blackbubt  Hill,  by  their  rectilinear  circumval- 
lation  appear  to  be  Roman  constructions  ^  It  is  doubtful 
what  Sutton  Walls,  Risbubt,  and  a  small  circular  work 
two  miles  East  of  Leominster^  were,  but  most  likely 
later  works.  The  magnificent  elliptical  fortresses  of  Cboft 
Ambret  and  Wapley,  scarcely  seven  miles  asunder,  the 
former  a  little  North  of  Aymestry,  the  latter  a  little 

^  There  exists  a  tradition  that  Choktryy  situated  a  mile  West  of 
Lemninster,  was  a  Roman  camp  or  colony.  This  tradition  receives 
some  degree  of  corroboration  from  etymology.  Cholstry  seems  to  bo 
a  corraption  of  Castra,  In  ancient  writings  it  is  roelled  Caerostruy, 
i.  e.  the  City  (if  Otiruy,  perhaps  a  corruption  of  Ostorius.  Hist,  of 
Leominster,  p.  7. 

Oyster  Hill  in  HertfordMte,  and  Oyster  Hill  in  Here-^ 
firdghire  have  been  supposed  to  owe  their  name  to  the  same  cause. 
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South  of  Preefeiffn^  are  undoubtedly  British  ejections. 
They  are  the  key  to  BadnorMre  and  M(mtgomBryAir9^ 
and  before  Ostorius  could  advanee  into  these  counties, 
which  I  suspect  were  occupied  by  tbe  Ordovicbs,  it  was 
necessary  they  should  be  forced. 

The  fortunes  df  the  braye  Caractacus  were  declining, 
and  we  are  now  compeUed  to  tread  in  his  retreating  foot- 
steps, and  follow  him  and  his  valiant  companions  from  the 
fertile  plain  of  Hereforchhire  to  the  rugged  and  naked 
mountains  of  the  bobdebb.  But  how  shall  we  describe 
the  state  of  his  army,  defeated  a0  it  has  been,  dimi- 
niched,  in  part  diaaJed,  writhing  under  their  wound-, 
yet  carrymg  onwards  an  unrepressed  passion  to  cover 
recent  defeats  with  victory?  and  as  they  took  a  last 
glance  at  the  land  of  their  forefathers,  every  feeling 
that  national  affection  could  infuse  must  have  inspired 
them  with  new  courage,  till  they  became  actually  madr 
dened  for  fresh  opportunities  of  conflict.  The  issue 
was  too  uniformly  adverse,  and  we  behold  them  gradu- 
ally reduced  to  a  small  band,  which  ultimately  was 
subdued. 

Cboft  Ambrey  and  Waplet  are  the  most  Southern 
of  Caractacus^s  interior  line  of  camps,  whidi  commences 
in  the  North  at  Hen  Dinas.  The  Romans  having  gained 
these  two,  proceeded  to  secure  their  conquests  in  the 
country  they  had  entered,  by  choosing  such  positions  as 
were  available,  and  which  would  at  the  same  time  en* 
able  them  to  press  as  closely  as  possible  upon  the  enemy. 
We  thus  find  them  occupying  the  important  post  of 
Norton  Camp,  a  large  quadrangular  work  double  ditched, 
which  commands  defiles  to  the  East  and  West,  and 
moreover  lies  very  closely  upon  the  flank  of  Caractacus 
in  his  supposed  entrenchments  upon  Bubrough  Hill, 
Billings  Ring,  and  Burt  Dftghes.  The  strong  work 
of  Brandon  Camp  South  of  Leintwardine  would  form 
a  counterwork  to,  or  command  the  stronghold  of  Cox^ 
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WALL  Knoll,  as  Nobdt  Bank  woold  do  to  the  Dmsn 
above  Skqfion. 

From  Bbandon  Camp,  it  seems  most  likdy  that  Os- 
torins  made  a  diversion  of  part  of  his  forces  agaiost 
Cabb  Cabaooo  and  the  Dircmss,  and  having  driven  out 
the  Britons  £rom  these  elevated  posts  he  left  garrisons  in 
the  coontty,  to  prevent  their  reocenpatioiL  Nobdt  Bank 
was  intttided  to  hinder  thdr  gaining  possession  of  the 
hige  enclosure  on  the  summit  of  Abdon  Bwf,  by  hold- 
ing which  the  Britons  would  command  the  extensive 
vaDey  running  betwixt  the  Brown  and  the  TUtentime 
Cle$  HUk  towards  Bridgmicrih  and  Woreestenhire^  whilst 
it  would  at  the  same  time  serve  the  purpose  of  keeping 
in  check  the  inhabitants  of  Cone  Dale.  The  works  at 
RusHBUBT,  were  erected  for  similar  reasons,  to  keep  in  sub* 
jecti<Hi  the  inhabitants  of  Ape  Dale,  at  the  head  of  which 
vaUey  it  is  placed.  And  we  thus  find  an  early  militaiy 
way  from  these  garrisoned  places  to  Wrosseter.  Bej^ 
ning  at  Nobdy  Bank  it  passes  through  TitgtOEsy,  OnOe- 
lOBD,  over  Roman  Bank  to  Roshbdby,  thence  by  Oha^ 
WALL,  where  it  bears  the  name  of  the  Dsvil^s  Causbwat, 
(a  more  particular  account  of  which  is  given  hereafter,) 
A<iUm  BcBnely  Pi^voBn,  &c.,  to  the  Sevem  at  WroW" 

UtUI  • 

The  poffltion  chosen  by  Ostorins  at  Wiettleton  was 
in  every  respect  an  important  one:  and  it  diews  that 
the  great  principles  of  Stbatbgt  have  been  the  same  in 
all  ages.  It  had  the  command  of  observation  of  four 
vaQeys;  Cobvb  Dalb,  Apb  Dale,  th^  Stbbiton  Vaixbt, 
and  that  leading  to  Brandon  Gamp,  near  Leiniwtardine; 
it  was  a  means  of  securing  a  safe  retreat  for  the  Ro- 
man forces  in  case  they  should  be  driven  baek,  whilst 
it  would  also  secure  them  in  the  possession  of  all  the 
plain  as  far  as  Ludlow^  and  even  beyond  it. 

It  would  be  impossible  to  mark  with  accuracy  and 
in  suocession,  the  course  of  Ostorius^s  progress  on  the 
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Western  side.  We  immediately  get  into  the  mountain^ 
OU8  district  of  Radnorshire^  where  defensive  vestiges  are 
very  numerous,  and  scattered  over  the  eminences  mihr 
out  any  discernible  principle.  There  are  several  small 
circular  works,  epaulements  with  one  ditch,  such  as 
ToME!N  Castle,  South  East  of  New  Rcid/nor;  Castell 
Ceftnixts;  Caeb  Oinon;  Tomen  Beddugbb  near  BuiUh; 
the  Gaer,  a  double  fortress,  and  several  small  recti- 
linear fortifications  on  the  Mderydd  Mountain;  others 
on  Glog  Hill;  Castle  Ring  South  of  IHscoyd;  Bubva 
Bank,  a  mile  lower,  &c.  &c.  Castell  Cwrt  LLBCHRHYDf 
a  mile  North  of  BuiUh  (Bulleum);  Llan  du  (a  penta- 
gonal entrenchment)  North  of  Llatwair  Waterdine;  two 
Caeb  din  Rings,  and  two  very  small  quadrangular  works 
a  little  South  of  them,  all  five  in  Chm  Forest.  Im- 
mediately before  entering  Montgomeryshire^  whilst  yet  in 
Shropshire,  we  have  Castell  Ceftn  Fbon,  a  small  cir- 
cular work  seven  miles  West  of  Buby  Ditches;  Upper 
Shobt  DrrcH,  and  Lower  Short  Ditch;  a  few  circular 
works  in  the  nei^bourhood  of  Eerrt;  Castle  B^g, 
above  Baiiinghope^  (described  more  fully  hereafter)  and 
Castle  Ring  under  tiie  Western  side  of  the  Stiperstones; 
Castle  Ring,  betwixt  Hyssington  and  Ohwrch  Stoke^  and 
Cakr  Bre,  betwixt  Church  Stoke  and  Chirbury^  which 
brings  us  close  to  Fridd  Faldwin  and  Caer  Howel 
near  Montgofnery. 

With  the  exception  of  the  long  oval  works  of  Fridd 
Faldwin  and  the  circular  one* on  Tongley  HiU^  caUed 
Burt  Ditches,  East  of  Bishop^s  Castle^  which  has  three 
concentric  aggers,  none  of  the  works  mentioned  in 
the  preceding  paragraph  are  extensive,  a  fact  proving 
that  Badnorshire  was  not  the  field  of  any  very  severe 
contests. 

Having  driven  the  troops  of  Caractacus  thus  far, 
the  Roman  general  seems  to  have  paused,  to  allow  time 
for  the  construction  of  such  a  camp,  as  would  be  suit- 
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able  both  to  contaili  his  forces,  as  well  as  to  secure  the 
territory  he  had  acquired.  The  site  was  just  such  an 
one  as  a  skiliul  tactician  like  Ostorius  would  be  likely 
to  choose.  We  have  observed  the  prudence  which 
guided  him  in  fibdng  upon  WhetthUm  Wood  or  Norton 
Cahp  as  a  flank  defence  for  the  valleys  of  Corve  Daky 
Ape  DaUy  and  the  Stretton  Oorge^  and  in  the  present 
iostance  his  position  was  selected  as  advantageously^ 
Caer  Flos  stands  above  the  Eastern  banks  of  the  8e^ 
tern  at  the  confluence  of  four  valleys  a  mile  and  a  haJf 
North  of  Montgomery;  one  of  these  takes  the  course  of 
the  river  to  Wekhpool^  Llandrinio,  and  Meherleyj  where 
it  expands  into  a  vast  champagne  country:  the  other 
takes  the  Eastern  side  of  the  Breidden  and  unites  with 
the  preceding  valley  at  Cardeeton  and  Alberbury.  Be- 
sides being  a  key  to  these  two,  it  is  so  situated  as 
completely  to  command  the  whole  district  as  far  as 
BtBkojPs  Castle  to  the  South  East,  and  the  vale  of  the 
Sewm  as  high  as  Newtown  to  the  South  West. 

The  entrenchments  on  the  BREmnEN,  ah-eady  de- 
scribed, are  the  nearest  British  strongholds  of  import- 
ance to  the  Roman  work  at  Caer  Flos,  but  whether 
their  construction  was  prior  to  this,  is,  I  must  con- 
fees,  very  uncertain.  The  Britons  retreating  along  the 
mountain  heights,  as  the  Stretton  HiUs  and  Long  Mynd, 
crossing  the  SUperstones^  and  thence  flying  to  the  Long 
Mountain,  in  all  of  which  places  we  find  Tumuli,  might 
have  fixed  upon  this  insulated  propugnaculum  in  their 
extremity,  though  as  the  Roman  camp  of  Caer  Flos 
is  on  the  same  side  of  the  river,  Ostorius  would  have 
had  no  need  to  ford,  as  we  know  he  had,  at  the  spot 
where  the  decisive  engagement  happened.  As  I  have 
already  entered  into  this  question,  and  expressed  my 
reasons  for  thinking  that  Ostorius  penetrated  as  high 
up  the  Severn  as  Caer  Sws,  where  there  is  another 
Roman  camp  placed  with  a  view  of  commanding  the 
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vaUeys,  for  instance,  that  through  which  the  Gaimo  flows 
from  the  North  WcBt;  that  throu^  which  the  Taranmo 
flows  from  the  West,  and  the  nanrower  <»ie  through 
which  the  Severn  flows  from  the  South,  I  shall  now 
conclude  this  subject,  yet  not  without  ofifering  a  due 
meed  of  praise  to  the  military  skSl  he  evinced  fix>m  the 
commencement  of  this  important  campaign  to  the  de- 
feat of  Garactacos,  during  which  he  displayed  such  a 
consummate  knowledge  of  tactics  that  we  are  warranted 
in  placing  him  amongst  the  first  of  Roman  Generals. 


en  etUMttp  or  iBhi  SitUMf. 


LD  OswBBTRT  Kes  s  mile  and  a  half 
from  the  present  town,  upon  an  ingu- 
lated  eminence  that  has  the  trac^g 
of  an  oblong  parallelogram.  Having 
been  planted  for  a  great  many  years, 
the  eonoentric  ditches  are  in  some 
places  considerably  obliterated,  but 
enough  is  still  visible  to  osteite  our  surprise  at  the  vast- 
ness  of  the  undertaking.  The  base  of  the  hill  occupies 
at  least  fifty  acres;  it  gradually  tapers  towards  the  plane 
of  mte  which  is  perfectly  flat,  whose  area  comprehends 
upwards  of  fifteen.  If  we  make  our  ascent  from  the 
Western  side,  and  leave  a  small  cottage  opposite  Mount 
Zion  to  the  left,  we  shall  pass  through  five  lines  of 
circumvaDation  before  we  gain  the  top.  Two  of  these 
entirely  encircle  the  hiD;  the  others  do  so  partially, 
being  designed  for  the  peculiar  defence  of  the  entrance 
on  the  Western  side,  which  is  less  precipitous  than  the 
other,  and  consequently  required  more  artificial  protec- 
tion. 

If  we  enter  at  the  cottage  already  mentioned,  which 
point  was  one  of  the  original  approaches,  the  other 
being  on  the  opposite  side,  and  follow  the  drift  road 
leading  up  to  the  summit,  the  first  vallum  we  come 
to  is  drawn  round  the  base  of  the  hill  for  a  consider- 
able distance:  the  second  has  its  relief  about  fifty  feet 
above  the  level '  <^  the  road  which  runs  along  the  bot- 
tom.   The  parapet  is  ten  feet  across,  and  has  a  counter- 
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soarp  of  six.  Still  aBoending,  we  find  the  adjoining  in- 
terior foBfle  twelvoy  and  the  third  vallum  six  feet  wide 
across  the  parapet,  and  having  a  relief  of  ten  feet  above 
the  ditches  on  either  side.  The  second  and  third  lines 
lie  on  each  side  of  the  trench  we  are  pursuing.  There 
are  indications  of  another  vallum,  but  so  indistinct  and 
uncertain,  owing  to  the  broken  nature  of  the  ground 
and  the  accumulation  of  vegetable  matter,  that  we  will 
pass  on  to  the  lower  vallum  and  fosse  of  those  two 
that  entirely  circumscribe  the  upper  part  of  this  ex- 
traordinary fastness.  The  exterior  or  fourth  vallum, 
is  something  like  fifty  feet  above  the  third  or  the  one 
last  mentioned.  Its  counterscarp  is  ten  feet,  its  width 
across  the  top  six.  The  fosse,  fortuitously  I  should  sup- 
pose, is  thirty  feet  wide.  The  superior  or  remaining 
vallum  is  on  much  the  same  scale,  having  a  slight  in- 
terior slope  towards  the  enclosed  plane  of  site.  But 
the  brakes  and  brushwood  being  much  thicker  towards 
the  top,  it  is  difficult  to  ascertain  the  exact  measures, 
and  as  my  observations  were  unfortunately  made  after 
heavy  rain,  the  labour  of  pushing  through  the  long  wet 
grass  and  tangled  thickets  was  extremely  irksome. 

From  the  foregoing  remarks  it  may  be  observed  that 
this  fortified  eminence  is  conformable,  so  far  as  regards 
its  double  ditches,  to  other  posts  of  acknowledged  Bri- 
tish origin:  whilst  it  is  dissimilar  to  them  in  the  depth 
and  number  of  its  trenches  at  the  base*  In  how  much 
greater  a  degree  of  magnitude  and  perfection  these  se- 
veral works  appeared  at  the  time  of  their  first  forma- 
tion, can  only  be  surmised.  But  that  they  were  very 
much  larger,  having  their  valla  more  lofty,  their  fosses 
wider  and  deeper,  the  angles  of  the  scarps  more  acute, 
and  the  subsidiary  lines  of  circumvallation  more  extended, 
there  is  every  reason  for  believing.  What  must  have 
been  then  the  labour  expended  upon  the  construction 
of  this  stronghold,  and  how  great  the  difficulties  a  b^ 
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flieging  army  had  to  overoome,  when  they  tried  to  buf* 
mount  all  the  military  obstacles  which  it  presented ! 
Even  at  the  present  day  we  cannot  contemplate  such 
gigantic  efforts  without  being  impressed  with  a  feeling 
of  astonishment,  yet  we  behold  the  walls  greatly  de- 
pressed by  the  subsidence  of  the  soil,  and  the  ditches 
partially  filled  up  with  matted  fern,  and  detritus  that 
is  incessantly  slipping  down  from  above.  Other  causes 
have  conspired  to  alter  the  original  aspect  of  the  for- 
tification. For  we  are  told^  that  so  long  ago  as  1767 
as  much  timber  was  cut  down  on  the  ramparts  as  sold 
for  seventeen  thousand  pounds.  The  process  of  efface- 
ment  is  still  quietly  going  on,  as  the  whole  of  this 
eminence,  with  the  exception  of  the  table  land  at  the 
summit,  is  covered  with  wood  in  various  stages  of  growth. 
After  I  had  twice  threaded  my  passage  through  the 
thorny  intricacies  of  this  sylvan  labyrinth,  I  descended 
to  the  point  where  I  had  commenced  the  circuit.  When 
I  looked  upwards  and  endeavoured  to  follow  with  the 
eye  the  prohibitory  circle  of  terraces  with  their  chasms 
underneath,  that  were  partiaDy  visible  through  the  dark 
umbrageous  foliage,  I  was  forcibly  struck  with  the  silent 
majesty  of  the  scene.  The  chilly  dew  of  evening  was 
fidling  rapidly  around,  and  admonished  me  to  hasten 
onwards  upon  my  journey,  but  before  I  could  bend 
my  footsteps  from  the  spot, 

A  weight  of  awe,  not  easy  to  be  borne, 

Fell  Guddenly  upon  my  ^irit— cast 

From  the  dread  hosom  ot  the  unknown  past 

The  hirtoiy  of  this  remarkable  work  is  wrapped  in 
complete  obscurity.      It  is  called   Hen   Dinas^  or  the 


>  History  of  Oswestry,  1815.  p.  90. 

'  The  primary  signincation  of  this  word  is  a  fortified  MU  or 
monnt;  as  we  find  by  Cabtxll  Dikas  Bban  above  UangoUen  in 
DmiAghMre,  and  Dik  Or  wig  in  CaemaroofMhire.  Hence  the  Ro- 
man terminations  of  Dinum,  Dintum,  and  Dunum  to  the  names  of 
their  cities  in  Gaul  and  Britain^  and  the  old  English  Turte,  now 
Don,  Ton,  and  Town,  and  the  GaeL  Ir.  Amu  and  Com.  dun,  for 
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old  dty;  and  anciently  Gaer  Ogtrfan,  or  OgyrfM* 
Ciutie^  who  was  a  hero  contemporary  with  King  Arthur. 
It  has  been  ascribed  to  Oswald,  and  Penda,  but  merely 
on  conjectural  grounds.  I  agree  with  Pennant*  in  at- 
tributing it  to  the  Britons;  I  conceive  it  must  have 
been  one  of  the  chain  of  Caraotacus'^s  border  fortresses, 
which  it  closely  resembles  in  its  main  features  of  con- 
struction^. 

a  fortified  hill.  Aooording  to  Bede,  dun  means  a  hei^t  in  the 
ancient  Bntiflh^  and  Clitophon  says  it  had  the  same  significatioa 
in  the  ancient  Gaulish.  (See  Armstrong  under  Dun;  and  Davies 
under  Dm.) 

In  the  nighly  interesting  Anslo  Norman  Romance  of  Folk  Fits 
Warin,  with  a  sight  of  which  I  haye  heen  fJEiYOured  by  Thomas 
Dufiiis  Hardy^  Esq.,  I  find  lAidbw  CaHle  called  Dinah. 

'  Pennant's  Wales,  toL  L  p.  272. 

'  Basire  enmved  for  the  Society  of  Antiqnaiies,  1763,  a  roond 
shield,  a  foot  diameter,  found  a  foot  under  ground,  widiin  the  area 
cf  iTIki  dmas. 


eatt  eaxaSMt* 


HIS  IB  a  hill  fortress  of  great  strength 
and  importance.  There  can  be  no 
doubt  of  its  having  been  one  of  the 
chief  positions  of  Caractacus,  or  Cara- 
dog.  Its  situation  on  so  elevated  a 
mountain,  and  the  complete  insula- 
tbn  of  the  mountain  itself,  bespeak 
who  were  its  fonner  occupants.  Every  thing  tends  to 
shew  that  this  is  a  genuine  British  entrenchment,  and 
unquestionably  held  by  the  brave  warrior  who  for  so  long 
a  period  repulsed  the  armies  of  Ostorius.  It  forms .  a 
conspicuous  object  amongst  the  Shropshire  Hills,  and 
is  designated  by  the  various  names  of  the  Oarcidoc^  the 
Cftrdoe,  the  ^lerdoe^  and  the  Quordoc.  Its  summit  is 
encircled  by  two  ditches  having  a  counterscarp  of  five 
feet  each,  and  an  external  slope  of  fifty.  On  the 
North  Western  side,  immediately  below  the  outer  fosse, 
is  a  cave  still  bearing  the  name  of  Oa/ractacuf  Caw, 
which  is  about  five  feet  high,  and  capable  of  holding 
half  a  dozen  people.  The  WxTLiNa  Stbebt  runs  under 
the  East  side  of  the  Caradoc,  and  at  this  part  of  its 
course  it  is  sixteen  feet  and  a  half  wide,  though  its  aver- 
age breadth  cannot  be  considered  as  greater  than  twelve. 

As  is  usual  with  aU  British  fortresses,  the  present 
one  is  adapted  to  the  nature  of  the  ground;  where  the 
fosse  terminates,  it  is  occasioned  by  a  rock  presenting 
a  natural  obstacle  to  it  being  carried  on;  this  would 
present  a  more  formidable  check  to  assailants,  on  ac- 
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count  of  its  rugged  and  precipitous  character,  and  thus 
render  artificial  strength  unnecessary.  The  extreme 
length  of  the  present  encampment  is  three  hundred  and 
ninety  three  paces,  and  its  width  varies  from  sixty  to 
seventy  nine.  There  seem  to  have  been  three  gorges, 
or  gates  of  entrance,  which  are  on  the  East,  West, 
and  North  sides. 

On  the  whole,  the  state  of  this  fortification  may  be 
regarded  as  extremely  perfect.  The  ditches  are  gene* 
rally  from  five  to  six  feet  deep,  and  the  escarps  and 
counterscarps  tolerably  complete.  This,  however,  must 
not  be  considered  the  original  depth  of  the  ditches,  as 
I  have  been  informed  by  an  intelligent  individual  who 
has  known  the  Caradoc  for  several  years,  that  he  re- 
members them  much  deeper,  a  fact  in  accordance  with 
the  natural  tendency  of  trenches  becoming  choked  up  with 
stones  continuaUy  rolling  down  from  the  rocks  above, 
or  else  being  filled  up  by  an  accumulation  of  vegetable 
matter. 


r^  "■»*•■  ■ 


---    o^ce^    >.•■ 


V^t  Bitt|i» 


RE  a  very  fine  encampment  about  a 
mile  West  of  the  turnpike  road, 
leading  from  Wenlock  to  LucUaw^ 
and  a  short  distance  above  Lctrden 
ffaU.      It  encloses  nearly  eight 
acres,  the  inner  part  being  four. 
The  form  is  nearly  a  complete 
circle,  like  Buby  DrrcHSs.     It  is 
surrounded  by   inner  and  outer 
fosses,  and  two  valla.  The  internal 
slope  of  the  inner  wall  falls  on  the  side 
due  East  twelve  feet,   and  externally 
twenty-five:   across  the  crest  of   the 
parapet  it  is  six  feet  broad.    The  re- 
lief of  the   second   vallum    rises   ten 
feet  from  the  fosse,  and  is  at  present 
ill  twelve  feet   wide   across  its   parapet: 
externally  it  falls  eight  feet:  there  is 
then  a  second  ditch  which  is  something 
like  twelve  feet  wide.    It  is  however  par- 
tially obliterated,  either  in  consequence 
of  all  the  mounds   and  ditches  being 
planted  over,  or  through  their  being 
injured  by  natural  causes. 
These   Diteies  must  formerly  have  been  a  post  of 
some  importance :    for  they  supply   a  necessary  link  in 
the  chain  of  British  entrenchments  which  stretch  through- 
out the  county.     The  present  position  is  in  the  im- 
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mediate  view  of  Nordt  Bank,  and  within  command  of 
observation  from  both  the  Caebs,  Burt  Dftches  and  the 
Wrekin.  The  original  entrance  appears  to  have  been  at 
the  North  Ea«t  side.  There  is  much  difficulty  in  making 
out  these  points  satisfactorily  at  present,  as  the  whole 
camp,  at  least  the  wails  and  ditches,  are  completely  ob- 
scured by  wood.  Were  there  no  other  reason  for  the 
assumption,  the  fact  of  a  British  Urn  having  been  found 
in  the  immediate  neighbourhood,  would  sanction  the  idea 
of  the  whole  work  being  British.  A  little  North  West 
of  the  Ditches  is  the  semblance  of  a  Tumulus.  A  gen- 
tleman residing  in  the  neighbourhood  remembers  it  more 
prominent  than  when  I  first  saw  it.  There  were  still  how- 
ever sufficient  indications  to  lead  us  to  open  it^  though 
the  labour  did  not  requite  us  by  imparting  any  new  light 
to  this  subject.  After  making  a  cut  five  feet  deep 
from  West  to  East,  the  workmen  came  to  a  black  de- 
posit, which  led  us  tiO  suppose  that  the  interment  had 
been  simple,  and  by  cremation.  On  a  previous  occasion, 
by  mere  accident,  an  earthen  vessel  was  found  whilst 
making  a  drain  about  three  or  four  hundred  yards  South 
East  of  the  encampment.  It  was  formed  of  a  kind  of 
red  clay,  so  slightly  baked  on  the  outside  that  it  washed 
away  when  a  brush  and  water  were  applied  to  dean 
it.  The  inside  was  black  and  somewhat  harder,  as 
though  it  had  been  baked  by  making  the  fire  vnthin. 
"Before  I  saw  it,"  says  Mr  Mytton,  "the  workmen 
had  broken  the  lower  part  which  was  next  the  surface 
of  the  ground,  but  by  putting  the  pieces  together  the 
form  could  be  made  out.  It  was  found  with  the  mouth 
downwards,  and  contained  fragments  of  bones.*"  For- 
tunately Mr  Mytton  made  a  drawing  of  it  at  the  time, 
a  copy  of  which  is  presented  to  the  reader.  It  appears 
precisely  of  the  same  kind  as  those  Urns  which  have 
been  generally  acknowledged  as  British,  and  so  repeatedly 
^  This  was  done  by  the  Rev.  R.  Moore  and  Thos.  Mytton,  Esq. 
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found  in  Cornvf^  and  WUt$Aire.  A  Cineraiy  Um, 
«milar  to  the  one  now  und^  disouoioii,  ww  found  in 
tiie  year  1741,  in  the  parish  of  GmftHan  in  tiie  foi^ 
mer  county.  Like  the  present  one  it  had  ite  mouth 
downwards,  and  was  filled  with  human  honee.  The 
object  in  placing  it  thus,  was  to  prevent  the  moisture 
of  the  ground  above  from  suddenly  rotting  them.  (See 
this  subject  fiiDy  entered  into  by  Borlase  in  his  Anti- 
quities of  ComteaU,  pp.  236,  &o.  edit.  1769.) 


Scale  two  inches  to  the  fool. 


flTMtle  IBUI. 


ASTLB  Hill  lies  a  quarter  of  a  mile 
West  North  West  of  the  church  of 
Lebotwood.  Aj  far  aa  can  be  judged 
from  existing  appearances  it  seems 
moat  likeon  explaratory  mound,  though 
of  an  uncertain  age.  Probably  this 
small  eminence,  which  is  in  great 
measure  a  natural  elevation,  had  its  height  still  more 
increased  by  artificial  means.  Its  summit  is  about  forty 
feet  above  the  submj&cent  plwi,  and  the  extreme  length 
of  it  at  the  top  two  hundred  and  sixty  five.  There  is 
a  considerable  fall  on  the  North  side,  but  a  very  gra- 
dual one  on  the  South.  There  being  no  traces  of 
ditches  or  mounds  around,  would  lead  ue  to  think  it 
was  originally  either  a  Barrow,  or  intended  for  a  Bea- 
con; yet  the  name  points  to  something  defensive,  simi- 
larly to  the  Castlb  BiNoe,  near  WUtantow,  Ed^ton, 
and  BaUinghope.  Thus,  too,  we  have  Cabtlb  Dtkbb  in 
Nort&amptonthire,  and  near  Saxton  in  Derbythire;  Ca^'le 
Hill  on  the  Teet^  beeddes  many  others. 

A  mile  and  a  half  Northward  of  the  present  spot, 
on  the  estate  of  ^Charles  Guest,  Esq.,  are  vestiges  In 
a  meadow  below  Bank  Farm,  of  a  quadrangular  en- 
trenchment. An  eminence  a  quarter  of  a  mile  further 
North  bears  the  name  of  Signal  Bank.  This  seems  to 
have  been  a  sentinel's  position  to  warn  the  occupants 
of  the  camp  just  mentioned,  in  the  same  way  as  Show 
Bank  was  for  Norton  Cahf.  (See  remarks  upon  these 
words  among  Observations  on  the  Names  of  Places.) 


eatnt  sting 

a  a  British  encampment  immediately 
above  RaUinghope^  and  oontaina  with- 
in its  area  about  an  acre  and  a  half. 
The  ascent  from  the  West  and  South 
sides  is  precipitous,  and  as  being  un- 
necessary  here,  the  vallum  and  fosse 
have  been  shght:  whereas  on  the 
East  side  where  the  ground  falls  but  gently^  the  works 
have  been  more  elevated.  The  camp  is  nearly  oval. 
The  gorge  is  at  the  East.  The  general  height  of  the 
vallum  seems  to  have  been  ten  feet,  and  the  work  is 
encircled  by  one  ditch  only.  There  are  indications  of 
another  camp  due  South  of  Castlb  Rma,  between  this 
place  and  Bilbiteh  GuUer^  and  a  British  trackway  ap- 
pears to  run  between  these  two  places,  for  the  purpose 
of  communication  between  the  two  positions. 

About  a  mile  to  the  North  of  CAfirrLB  Ring,  just 
above  the  turnpike  road,  is  a  Tuhulus,  that  forms  a 
very  prominent  object  in  the  landscape.  From  the  cir^ 
cumstance  of  Roman  coins  having  been  found  in  empty- 
ing a  ditch  between  the  New  Lecuowet  and  the  Thrstk- 
hMiy  I  should  feel  disposed  to  pronounce  this  a  Ro- 
man Tumulus.  But  in  this  as  in  all  other  cases  where 
Tumuli  have  not  been  opened,  we  have  nothing  but  con- 
jecture to  offer.  Below  CAernJB  Ring  a  copper  mine  has 
recently  been  opened  by  the  proprietors  of  the  neigh- 
bouring estate.  The  ore  is  extremely  rich,  and  it  pro- 
mises every  prospect  of  remuneration  to  its  owners, 
the  Messrs  Hawkins  of  Badinghope.  There  is  a  Castle 
Ring  near  Stanton  Moor  ip  Derbyshire^  in  the  vicinity 
of  several  Druidic  remains,  that  has  a  deep  ditch  and 
double  vallum,  and  is  supposed  to  be  British  ^ 

^  See  ArchseoL  vol.  vL  p.  113. 


ViMmtp  Kinf . 


ODBURT   Rnra  is  a  anull  encampmmt 

on   the  top  of  a  hill  near   CkumA 

Stretton.     It  ifl   evident^  a  British 

position,  and  obtuna  its  name  in  p&rt 

from  that  language.   In  C.  Brit.  Bod, 

signifies  a  dwelling:  this  was  a  for^ 

tified  abode  of  the  British,  surrounded 

by  a  ditch,  or  Bing,  which  is  about  forty-seven  paces  from 

West  to   East,   and  ninety-five  from   North   to   South. 

This  will  make  it  elliptioU  in  it«  figure.      There  is  a 

sli^t  vaUum  four  yards  wide  to  the  South  South  East 

and   West   sides.     The   ditch  is   most   perfect  on   the 

North   and  East    aides    where    the    Und   adjoining  has 

but  a  slight  fall.    The  oamp  takes  the  natural  shape 

of  the  plane  of  site,  and  as  was  usual  tt  a  protected  by 

a  fosse    and    vallum  on    those    sides  where  an  assault 

would  be   made  with  the  greatest  certainty  of  success. 

NoRBORT  Rwa,  near  ifindtovm,   if  we  may  judge  from 

the  Ordnance  Map,  is  similar  to  it. 
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the  Wrdon  is  ascended  firom  the 
uth  Eaut  aide,  a  ditch  is  crowed 
■y  near  the  munmit,  which  follow- 
r  the  oouise  of  the  eminenoe,  niiu 
itinotly  nsible  trom  North  East  to 
nth   South   West  for  fifty  paoea 
le  fone  is  very  nurov,  and   does 
not  seem   when  in  its  most  perfect  state  ever  to  have 
bcMi   deep.     Its  present  width  is  scarcely  three  yards. 
Below  this  rampart  was  formeriy  another,  which  is  now  in 
great  measure   obliterated,   ia   consequence   of  this   re- 
markable elevation  being  planted.     A  farmer  who  has 
fired  below  this  ude  of  tJie  Wrekin  for  upwvds  of  fifty 
years,  assuree  me  he  remembras  the  outer  vallum   and 
fosse  more  distinct  than  the  one  now  r^naining. 

This  entrenchment  agrees  in  so  many  re^>ecta  with 
the  i^stem  of  oastrametaUon  adopted  by  Caractacus,  that  I 
have  no  hesitation  in  assigning  it  to  tiie  period.  Having 
reached  the  summit,  we  pass  throu^  a  gate  of  entrance 
at  the  North  end,  which  haply  in  allusion  to  the  fatigue 
being  over  of  making  the  ascent,  bears  the  name  of 
Eeavm  Gate.  Although  the  fall  on  the  North  East 
nde  is  veiy  precipitous,  yet  we  find  it  strengthened  by 
a  ditch  that  ia  still  discernible  for  thirty  or  forty  yards. 
There  is  a  gorge  of  six  feet  clear  between  the  portals 
or  sidefl  of  Hecnen  Gate,  and  they  are  about  the  same 
height  above  the  average  level  of  the  table  luid  of 
die  hill  it«elf. 
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Proceeding  along  the  top  for  nearly  its  whole  length 
we  come  to  a  Tumulus,  that  is  about  four  feet  high, 
sixteen  paces  across  its  crest,  and  with  a  slight  in- 
dentation in  the  middle.  About  forty  paces  further  we 
meet  with  another  gorge  or  gate  of  entrance  to  the 
enclosure,  but  unlike  the  Hetvom  Gate^  inasmuch  as  in- 
stead of  resembling  its  circular  base,  the  portals  have 
an  oblong  form ;  they  are  twenty-five  yards  long,  and 
twelve  across,  but  the  same  distance  asunder,  and  the 
same  height  above  the  surrounding  plane  of  site.  These 
are  called  ffeU  Crate.  This  truly  interesting  British  for- 
tification is  gradually  becoming  indistinct,  in  consequence 
of  the  rimng  plantation.  In  a  very  few  years  every 
trace  of  it  will  be  quite  gone. 

As  every  association  connected  with  the  Wrekin 
must  be  interesting  to  a  Salopian,  I  slu^  endeavour  to 
give  its  Etymology.  It  is  natural  to  suppose  that  a 
mountain  of  such  altitude,  standing  isolated  in  the  midst 
of  a  vast  plain,  and  visible  from  various  points  of  a 
radius  of  seventy  miles  round  it,  should  form  in  remote 
times,  as  we  know  that  it  does  now,  a  very  remarkable 
landmark.  Hence  in  the  Celtic  we  find  that  the  name 
implies  as  much ;  Bre,  which  is  synonymous  with  Vre 
or  Wre^  signifies  a  hill;  and  ken^  the  chiefs  or  principal: 
that  is,  Wre-ken^  the  eonqncuous  hill.  In  the  Islandic, 
according  to  Haldorson,  Brecka^  denotes  a  hill ;  Brechu 
huel,  canteasitas  supra  horizontem,  (Yerel.  in  Indie.) 
And  in  C.  Brit.  PFrp^  signifies,  according  to  Pughe, 
^^  that  is  high  or  rotund^\  So  that  its  name  is  found 
in  all  respects  according  with  its  character.  It  is  called 
by  Lomarchus  or  Llywar9  Hen,  Ddinllb  Vrboon,  or  the 
high  placed  city  of  Wrecan.*     Nennius  mentions  Caer 

^  Bohem.  vrrch,  a  mountain. 

'  The  Heroic  Elegies  of  Llywar^  HSn,  p.  04.  Uuyd  savs  that 
perhaps  it  means  Wrojecester.  Archeol.  p.  258.  col.  3.  The  learned 
Baxter  supposes  that  the  Wrekin  took  its  name  from  Wrojseter,  hut 
it  is  far  more  likely  that  the  Roman  station  should  have  derived 
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Urnach  or  Cair  Ubnahc,  which  has  been  generally  eon* 
eeived  by  antiquariee  to  mean  the  city  of  WroxeUr, 

Baxter  suppooed  that  Ubnach  was  abbreviated  from 
Uair  na  uag^  ad  cemcem  fluetui^  and  that    Veroconium 
sounded  like    Ucvr  o  cond  iu,  niper  ctquA  principe  vel 
Sabrind.    The  Romans,  in  this  instance  as  in   others, 
might  have  Latinised  the  old  British  name,  by  turning 
Urnach  into  Urioconium.   If  we  examine  the  word  we  shall 
see  how  closely  it  is  connected  with  the  Celtic.     In  this 
tongue  27r  is  a  primitive,  denoting  a  dweUing-plaoe  or 
habitation.      Uria  in  the  Basque  language  means  a  vil- 
lage or  city^     In  the  forty-first  book  of  Livy,  we  read 
that  the  Proconsul  Gracchus  having  vanquished  the  Gelti- 
berians,  entered  into  a  capitulation  with  them,  and  to 
leave  behind  him,  in  /fijpam,  a  monument  of  his  victories, 
he  built  the  city  of  Graediuris.     Strabo  informs  us  that 
Grcuschurisj   in   Spanish,   signifies  the  city  of  Cfracckus. 
From  this  it  appears  that  Uri  in   Spanish  signified  a 
city.     Ur  m  Greek  has  the  same  meaning.      Yurt  in 
Tartarian  is  a  horde  or  habitation  of  Tartars;  and  from 
Ur  comes  the  Latin  Urbe.     Coniwn^  in  the  present  in- 
stance, is  a  Latinised  form  of  the  Celtic  Cond^  an  em- 
its name  from  ihe  hill  abore  it.    See  Glossar.  Antiq.  Britan.  p.  243. 
Nor  can  I  agiee  with  my  late  friend  Mr  Blakeway,  in  considering 
DdinUe  Freccn  to  be  Wroaeeter,  a  position  quite  at  variance  with  the 
poet's  description.    The  author  of  Vulgar  Errors^  Ancient  and  Mo- 
dem^ says  tne  Wrdein  comes  from  the  Gaelic  J^rai^,  pronounced 
and  written  Bre  and  Bri.    Its  root  is  Aighe  or  Eigh,  an  hilL    G 
in  old  terms  is  often  changed  to  C    Thus  Blaighe,  an  hiU^  is  often 
changed  to  Black,  as  in  Blaiadon,  written  also  Blachdown  *.    Breghe, 
then,  in  like  manner^  will  change  to  Breg  or  Brec;  and  as  B  often 
changes  to  V,  and  this  to  W,  Sreg  and  Brec  will  change  to  Wreg 
and  Wrec  in  old  names.    We  have  accordingly  ITr^-hiU,  in  North- 
vmberland,  where  Wreg  means  hill^  and  the  same  as  Wrec  or  Wr^, 
in  the   Wrekin,     The  word   In  is  land,  and   Wrekin   will   imply 
what  it  is,  ^  hiU  or  head  land,  (p.  56.)    Between  Uriconntm  and 
Urnach  is  oonsidenkble  resemblance,  and  the  former  may  be  derived 
from  the  latter. 

'  See  Bullet,  Diet.  Celt,  sub  voce. 

•  There  is  a  Blaksdown  between  Hagle^  md  Kiddtrmuu^  in  Woreutertkire;  and 
a  Blakilsy  Hill  between  Stanton  and  Burp  WaUt,  in  Shropfhire.  (See  observations  on 
the  names  of  places.) 
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bouohure.     The  junction  of  the  river  Tern  (the  Tren  of 
Lomarchufi)  with  the  Severn,  close  to   Wraaeter^  makes 
the  name  highly  appropriate.     Hence   UHa-Cond^   Uri- 
Condy  Uricanium^  the  city  at  the  entrance  or  embouchure 
of  the  river.    From  the  same  source,  probably,  are  the 
names  of  Condoveb,  and  Cound,  from  being  placed  on  a 
lai^  brook  which  empties  itself  into  the  Sewm^  at  no 
great  distance  from  the  latter  village.     Whether  Caer 
Ubnach  and  Ubiconiuh  are  identical  can  only  rest  upon 
conjecture.     If  we  dissect  the  former  word,  it  will  seem 
rather  to  mean  the  Wrbkin  than  Wroxbtbr.     Thus,  in 
the  same  language,  from  which  our  previous  conclusions 
have  been  drawn,   Ur  signifies  a  habitation  or  dwelling, 
and  Nach  an  elevation,  or  mountain.    Ur-fkxch^  the  habi- 
tation or  position  on  high,  which  would  lead  us  to  suppose 
that  the  whole  of  these  Caers  meant  the  Wrekin.     Let 
this,  however,  be  how  it  may,  it  is  quite  reasonable  to 
imagine  that  the  Britons  would  make  mention  of  a  po- 
sition which  is  every  way  so  remarkable.     Yet  it  was  not 
merely  the  situation  and  strength  of  it  that  caused  them 
to  speak  of  it  in  the  scanty  records  which  have  survived 
to  the  present  day.     For  if  we  descend  the  hill  on  the 
Eastern  side  we  shall  fall  in  with  vestiges  that  at  once 
prove  it  to  have  been  an  important  military  post. 

A  small  valley  at  the  foot  still  shews  by  its  name 
of  Willow  Moor,  by  its  existing  Tumuli,  and  by  the 
great  quantity  of  broken  weapons  that  have  been  found 
there,  that  the  spot  was  formerly  contested.  Its  appel- 
lation of  WiUaw  is  significant.  In  the  termination  low, 
direct  allusion  is  made  to  the  Tumuli  which  render  the 
place  still  remarkable.  Law^  La^  Loff^  Lo^  according 
to  their  different  pronunciations,  signify  an  eminence  or 
elevation.  Thus  we  have  &>,  high,  in  old  French;  loh 
in  German;  ho  in  Flemish;  and  lowe  in  A.  Saxon,  de- 
noting a  hill  or  gentle  eminence,  from  the  C.  British 
UehdUy   to  place,   and  hence  by   contraction  lau.    And 
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what  does  hw  mean  but  a  Tumulus  or  Grave!  The 
A.  Sax.  hlaew^  UaWy  expressly  marks  as  muoh.  And 
thus  we  have  the  Arbour  Lows  in  Derbyshire^  still  re- 
maining. Brompton  in  his  Ghroniole  speaks  of  Hubbe- 
hw^  or  Hubba's  Graee:  and  there  is  scarcely  a  county 
in  England  in  which  there  is  not  some  spot  thus  nomi- 
naOy  consecrated  by  a  Briton'^s  or  a  Saxon^s  grave.  And, 
even  to  the  present  day,  the  first  syllable  indicates 
the  name  of  the  person  interred,  and  its  termina- 
tion, the  object  of  the  monument.  The  names  by  them- 
selves sufficiently  explain  themselves;  the  discoveries 
which  are  constantly  being  made  fully  point  out  the  use 
and  origin  of  these  Barrows,  whilst  at  the  same  time 
they  furnish  us  with  additional  arguments  for  elucidating 
obscure  points  of  Archseology  by  the  assistance  of  ety- 
mology. This  has  been  very  clearly  shewn  by  Sir 
Thomas  Phillipps  in  a  paper  on  the  Saxon  Names  of 
Places,  published  in  the  Transactions  of  the  Royal 
Society  of  Literature,  where  writing  on  this  topic,  he 
adduces  from  Domesday  Book  seversJ  instances  of  places 
possessing  names  clearly  indicative  of  their  origin.  Thus 
he  cites  ^  in  counties  contiguous  to  our  own, 

Oswaldslow,  the  grave  of  Oswald,  in  Woreestenhire, 

Offelow,      Offa,  in  Stafordshire. 

Tamenaslau, Tamena,     

A.  ai/esiau,     •••     ••.      •••      x  a  ut,  ••.      .••      ■■. 
Derunlau, Dering,  in  Shropshire. 

In  Warmckshire  there  are  Brinkl&w  and  Knigktlaw^  two 
places  sufficiently  memorable;  the  former  being  the  largest 
tumulus  in  the  island*;  together  with  the  Bartlow  Hills 
in  Cambridgeshirey  and  a  great  number  in  Derbyshire, 
Nor   is    the   term  low   unusual  in   our   early   English 

»  p.  3. 

t  See  an  account  of  tbiB  in  Mr  Bloxam's  excellent  iUnstration  of 
the  British  and  Roman  Remains  of  WanekkMrey  pnblished  in  the 
Annalist,  voL  iv.  p.  189. 
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writers:  several  of  them  employ  it  to  denote  a  Barrow. 
In  an  old  chronicle  cited  by  Heame,  speaking  of  HubbOy 
the  writer  says,  ^'And  when  the  Dames  fond  Hungar  and 
Hubba  deid,  thei  baren  theym  to  a  mauntaj/n  ther  beeyde 
and  made  upon  hym  a  loffffe  and  lete  call  it  Hvbbdugh^!^ 
The  metrical  romancers  continually  use  the  word'. 

We  will  now  see  how  far  present  appearances  accord 
with  these  derivations.  Willow  Moob,  Willow  Fabm, 
or  as  it  is  occasionally  called  the  Wrbkin  Fabm,  lies 
on  the  South  East  side  of  the  Wrekin^  in  a  sequestered 
and  highly  picturesque  valley,  from  which  there  seems 
at  first  sight  to  be  no  outlet.  To  this  i^luded  spot 
I  frequently  wandered  when  residing  in  the  parish.  The 
sylvan  beauties  of  W&nlock  Wood  and  the  ErcaU  so 
often  allured  me  to  their  retreats,  that  while  I  write, 
every  minute  feature  of  this  impressive  scenery  is  vividly 
recalled  to  the  mind'.  Having  descended  the  hill  from 
lAtde  Wenloek,  about  fifty  yards  above  the  gate  which 
stands  upon  the  road,  a  very  depressed  vaUum  is  passed 
through,  which  is  just  perceptible  for  about  twenty  yards 
on  the  left  hand  side,  and  for  about  fifty  on  the  right. 
It  may  be  again  observed  curving  towards  the  Wrekin 
from  the  North  end  of  a  bam  for  the  same  distance. 
The  land  here  has  been  under  the  plough,  so  that  the 
mound  is  extremely  indistinct.  The  tenant  remembers 
both  this  and  the  Tumuli  much  more  conspicuous  than 
they  are  at  present.  They  are  in  truth  now  aJmost 
undiscoverable  without  his  assistance  to  point  out  where 
they  lie.  On  the  East  side  of  the  bam  in  three  dif- 
ferent  meadows,    are    four   slight   mounds   which    have 

every  sign  of  being  artificial.     In  a  rushy  meadow  at 

^  As  quoted  by  Pegge  on  the  Arbour  Lows.  Archaeol.  vol.  viL 
p.  134. 

'  For  further  illustrations  see  the  Gloesaiial  part  of  the  present 
work  under  lAidlow. 

'  In  the  accompanying  plate  I  have  endeavoured  to  present  the 
reader  with  a  view  of  the  sceneiy  in  this  little  raXky,  as  seen  from 
the  top  of  the  hill  mentioned  in  the  next  paragiaph. 
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the  bottom  of  the  hill,  on  the  left  hand  side  of  the 
road  which  leads  from  LitUe  Wenlock  to  WMingUm^  are 
appearaaoeB  of  three  more  Tw/nvii:  and  on  the  other 
side  of  the  road  which  goes  into  Wenlock  Wood^  due 
West  of  these,  are  two  other  Tumuli, 

There   are  still  other  reasons  for  considering  these 
moimds  sepulchral,  which  will  farther  appear  when  it  is 
stated  that   on  two  occasions  in  the    memory  of  the 
present   generation,    remains    have    be^i   found    which 
mark  it  as  a  place  of  military  burial.     On  the  former 
oooadon,  which  ^  more  than  half  a  centuiy  ago,  a 
considerable   number   of   broken    weapons    were   found 
similar  to  those  which  were  met  with  in  the  year  1836; 
but  beyond  this  nothing  further  can  be  remembered  of 
them.     From  residing  in  the  parish  when  the  last  were 
met  with  I  am  able  to  describe  firom  personal  observation 
the  circumstances  attending  their  discovery.     Whilst  a 
labourer  was  cutting  a  drain  about  a  hundred  yards  from 
the  left  hand  side  of  the  road  leading  from  Little  Wenr 
lock  to  WellingUm^  by  a  hedge  side  separating  the  two 
fields  lying  between  the  top  and  the  bottom  of  the  as- 
cent, he  suddenly  came  upon  a  heap  of  broken  spears. 
They  lay  piled  up  together,  and  were  two  or  three  hun- 
dred at  least,  but  nearly  all  much  injured.    Among  them 
were  three  or  four  small  wheUtonea^  and  a  celt*.     The 
spear  and  celt  were  made  of  brass,  many  of  the  former 

'  It  18  by  no  means  mrasoal  to  find  whetit/mes  among  faneveal 
deposits.  In  a  tomnlus  opened  at  Everley  in  WtlMire  was  found 
a  wheUtone  of  &ee  stone,  and  a  hiue  hone.  These  were  used  for 
the  puipose  of  sharpaiing  the  weapons  of  the  warriors  who  were 
intemd,  and  probably  were  usually  carried  by  them  for  that  pur- 
pose. 

'  On  the  use  of  celts  much  has  been  written  in  the  Archso- 


Iqgia  and  elsewhere.  My  own  opinion  is  entirely  with  that  of  my 
highly  esteemed  fiiend  Sir  Samuel  Meyrlck,  who  considers  them 
to  have  been  instruments  used  partly  for  warlike  and  partly  for 
domestic  purposes.  They  constantly  occur  among  the  contents  of 
Tnmuliy  which  is  alone  a  presumptive  reason  for  fhiwViwg  them 
devoted  to  military  uses.  See  this  subject  further  considered  in  the 
valuable  little  volume  by  Mr  Blozam,  p.  12. 
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preoiaely  like  some  of  acknowledged  British  origin  that 
have  been  dug  up  elsewhere. 

The  accompanying  pkte  will  shew  the  nature  of 
those  that  were  most  perfect,  to  which  I  refer  the 
reader,  that  he  may  better  be  enabled  to  understand 
the  description.  No.  1.  A  small  spear  quite  plain, 
having  a  hole  on  each  side  of  its  socket  through  which 
a  rivet  was  passed  to  fast-en  it  to  the  shaft.  No.  2. 
This  has  a  slight  chamfer  running  from  the  bottom  of 
its  rivet  hole  to  the  lower  part  of  the  blade.  Round 
the  end  of  it  are  four  ribs  by  which  the  string  binding 
it  to  the  shaft  was  kept  from  slipping.  The  workman- 
ship is  extremely  good.  Part  of  the  shaft  of  this  waa 
still  remaining  in  the  socket.  No.  3.  A  spear  with 
rivet  holes  very  perfect,  but  without  chamfers  or  ribs. 
No.  4.  The  blade  of  a  dagger,  probably  belonging  to 
the  handle  figured  (No.  7).  No.  5.  A  spear  head 
with  rivet  holes.  No.  6.  This  spear  Is  unlike  any  of 
the  others  in  shape,  and  when  found  its  edges  were 
nearly  as  sharp  as  that  of  a  knife.  No.  7.  The  handle 
of  a  dagger.  It  seems  to  have  been  inlaid,  most  likely 
with  ivory.  No.  8.  Another  spear  head,  with  aper- 
tures on  each  side  of  the  shaft  socket  and  ribbed  at  the 
base.  No.  9.  A  small  celt.  Another  had  its  head  cham- 
fered from  the  bottom  of  its  rivet  holes  towards  the 
point.  It  had  two  bands  or  ribs,  one  close  to  the 
rivet  holes,  another  at  the  end.  The  socket  was 
ornamented  between  the  bands  with  four  circles  that 
had  each  as  many  concentric  ones.  These  had  been 
struck  with  a  pair  of  compasses  after  the  spear  was 
cast^  There  were  four  other  circular  decorations  above 
the  upper  band  similar  to  those  betwixt  the  two,  and 
a  little  zigzag  work  engraved  on  each  side  of  the  cham- 

^  ^  Brass  spear  heads  haye  been  cast  in  a  moold,  and  sach  heads 
within  a  sheath  of  wood,  have  been  found  in  a  banow.  Axdueol. 
voL  zv.  p.  304.  pi.  xxxiv. 
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fer,  1)oth  at  the  bottom  of  the  blade,  and  on  the  blade 
itself.  Another  of  a  very  elegant  shape,  still  sharp, 
had  the  usual  rivet-holes  and  the  ribbing  at  the  end^. 
The  rest  were  merely  fragments,  and  it  is  unneoessary  to 
give  a  representation  or  further  description  of  them. 

From  the  fact  of  similar  weapons  having  been  found 
in  some  of  the  Tumuli  opened  by  Sir  Richard  Hoare 
in  WUUhire,  though  by  no  means  in  such  large  quan- 
tities;  from  weapons  of  the  like  nature  having  been 
dug  up  in  various  parts  of  Ireland^  where  we  know  the 
Romans  never  made  any  settlement;  from  others  of  the 
same  sort  having  been  discovered  in  Wales*;  at  Per^ 
nelle\  and  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Vire  in  Nomujmdyy 
all  of  which  have  been  decided  on  undeniable  grounds 
not  to  be  of  Roman  manufacture,  it  follows  that  these 
also  are  not  the  work  of  our  Roman  invaders.  But  by 
whom  shall  we  say  that  they  were  made!  Latterly  it 
has  been  the  fashion  to  consider  every  thing  which  is 
not  Roman  as  Phoenician,  on  the  supposition  that  the 
Britons  being  unable  to  fabricate  their  implements  of 
warfare,  procured  them  from  the  early  navigators  to 
their  coasts  in  exchange  for  tin.  This  argument  would 
be  sufficiently  strong  if  such  weapons  were  peculiar  to 
Britain,  but  it  fails  when  we  discover  them  turned  up 
over  aU  parts  of  Sweden,  France,  and  Germany.  Was 
it  likely  that  those  extensive  kingdoms  should  have  re- 
ceived the  instruments  of  destruction  from  a  country 
so  remote  as  Carthage,  from  one  with  which  they  could 
not  have  any  necessity  for  traffic,  and  in  the  instance 

I  Some  of  these  are  in  the  aathor's  poflsefldon. 

'  Four  ancient  weapons  were  exhibited  to  the  Antiquarian  Society 
March  2S,  1809,  discovered  in  a  mountain  called  Cwm  Mw^,  in 
tiie  parish  of  Maentufrog,  MerioneUtshire,  figured  in  the  Archteo- 
logia,  vol.  xvi.  pL  70.    No.  3  is  like  No.  2  of  the  annexed  plate. 

'  The  weapons  found  at  PemeOe  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Fire, 
and  in  the  lUpartement  de  la  Maruhe,  were  fike  those  found  at 
WiUow  Farm.  See  M^moiiee  de  la  Sod^t^  des  Antiquaires  de  Nor- 
numdie,  1827—1828. 
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of  the  latter  state,  no  meaiiB  of  communication !  It  is 
highly  improbable.  There  is  an  absence  of  any  thing  like 
proof,  nay,  of  any  evidence  but  mere  conjecture;  and  I 
am  disposed  to  consider  them  as  the  workmanship  of  the 
nations  where  they  are  found.  And  why  should  they 
not  be  so!  For  that  these  different  European  nations 
understood  the  art  of  smelting,  of  annealing,  and  of  in- 
laying, is  well  knovm,  and  it  is  but  natural  to  think  th^ 
were  equally  well  acquainted  with  the  art  of  casting^. 
Their  countries  severally  possessed  the  minerals  from 
which  these  implements  were  made;  neither  does  it  ap- 
pear probable  that  the  Phoenicians  should  have  come 
hither  to  freight  their  vessels  with  the  raw  material, 
for  the  very  small  profit  merely,  which  they  could  after- 
wards derive  from  its  reproduction  in  another  form. 

'  As  in  &ct  they  were :  for  moulds  for  spear^  arrow  and  axe-heads 
have  been  frequently  found  both  in  Britain  and  Ireland.  The  dis- 
covery in  1785^  on  Easterhf  Moor  near  Yorky  of  100  axe-heads^,^  with 
several  lumps  of  metal  and  a  quantity  of  cinders,  may  be  considered 
sufficient  testimony  that  at  least  the  bronze  imported  into  Britain 
was  cast  into  shapes  by  the  inhabitants  themselves,  (v.  Archesol. 
vol.  xiv.  pi.  iv.  vol.  XV.  pL  xxxiv.  Collectanea  de  Reb.  Hibem. 
vol.  iv.  pi.  X.   fiorlase,  Cornwall,  p.  287.   Pict.  Hist.  £ngl.  p.  103, 4.) 


* 


CumttU. 


BOUT  a  century  ago  some  Tumuli 
were  opened  upon  the  top  of  Morf 
by  the  Rev.  Mr  Stackhouse,  who 
furnished  ai\  account  of  hk  opera- 
tions to  the  Royal  Society.  No 
vestiges  of  these  Tumuli  now  ap- 
pear, as  the  land  is  all  under  the 
plough.  We  gather  from  his  own 
account  what  was  the  result  of  his 
labors;  but  whether  it  was  owing 
to  the  unskilful  manner  in  which  the  ex- 
cavation was  set  about,  or  to  the  actual 
poverty  of  the  TwiMdm^  nothing  of  va- 
lue was  found.  He  dug  through  the 
middle  and  largest  Tumulus  from  North 
to  South,  supposing  by  that  method 
H  that  he  should  cross  any  body  that 
^  might  have  been  laid  there.  He  dug 
seven  feet  deep,  even  to  the  solid  rock^ 
without  meeting  with  any  thing  re- 
markable, except  an  iron  shell,  in  shape 
like  a  small  egg,  with  a  round  hole  at 
one  end,  but  so  cankered  and  decayed 
that  it  easily  broke  into  small  pieces; 
this  he  supposed  to  have  been  the  ponmiel  of  a  sword. 
Upon  the  West  side  was  found  in  a  kind  of  hoUow,  one 
of  the  large  vertebrae  of  the  loins  with  its  process  nearly 
perfect,  '^but  thoroughly  petrified"^;   and  upon  further 
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search,  several  portions  of  bones  all  alike  petrified,  but 
so  '^  disguised ^^  that  he  could  not  discover  to  what  part 
of  the  body  they  belonged.  He  afterwards  opened  one 
of  the  lesser  Tumuli^  and  found  what  he  considered  to 
be  the  os  sacrum^  and  many  other  small  pieces  of  bones 
in  a  petrified  state.  He  left  the  other  Tumuli  unex- 
amined. The  middle  Twmidus  was  about  nine  yards  in 
diameter,  and  the  lesser  eight,  at  its  base. 

Midway  betwixt  the  period  when  Mr  Stackhouse 
made  these  excavations,  and  the  present  day,  an  open- 
ing was  cut  into  a  Tumulus  at  Staplbton.  The  plan 
of  operations  has  not  been  recorded,  but  we  know 
that  all  that  was  discovered  in  it  was  a  funeral  urn, 
formed  of  clay  baked  in  the  sun,  which  it  is  thought 
had  formerly  held  the  ashes  of  the  person  to  whose 
memory  the  barrow  was  raised.  It  is  worth  noticing 
that  a  coincidence  exists  in  the  name  of  the  place  where 
this  Tumulus  was  placed,  and  Stapelet  Hill  on  the 
borders  of  Montgomeryshire^  each  of  them  haply  signi- 
ficant of  sepulchral  remains. 

Upon  the  summit  of  Lono  Mynd  are  a  series  of 
Tumuli^  which  if  we  commence  at  OhouUon  Lodge,  by  the 
time  we  reach  Yapsd  Bank^  we  shall  have  pae»ed  six  of 
them.  The  one  here  and  one  North  West  of  Rock  make 
eight.  At  the  extremity  of  the  eminence  are  two  others 
which  bear  the  name  of  Robin  Hood^s  Butts.  A  few 
years  ago  that  lying  to  the  South  East  was  opened, 
but  whether  owing  to  the  natural  unproductiveness  of 
the  barrow,  or  to  the  interment  having  been  missed 
through  the  unskilfulness  of  the  labourers  who  were  em- 
ployed, nothing  was  discovered  to  repay  the  investigator 
for  his  enquiry.  It  was  of  an  oval  form,  eight  feet 
high,  twelve  wide,  and  from  twenty  to  twenty-five  feet 
long.  It  is  singular  that  some  Tumuli  on  the  South 
Eastern  borders  of  Dewmshire  should  have  the  same 
name.     They   are  conical   mounds  of  earth,   like  these. 


.   ^^l^'^^l^Jll        ■.^•■^^W^     w'^^^^'^^m 
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and  about  sixty  feet  in  diameter,  and  are  supposed  to 
be  the  tombs  of  warriors  who  fell  during  the  con- 
tests between  the  Saxons  and  the  Danes.  One  of 
them  was  opened  in  the  year  1818,  but  no  deposit 
found.  These  Tumuli,  continues  my  authority,  bear 
the  characteristio  marks  of  Celtic  barrows.  Those  in 
Shropshire  we  may,  with  most  reason,  ascribe  to  the 
British  Period.  In  Derbyshire  are  Gaims  known  under 
the  name  of  Bobin  HoocTs  Pricks^  which  having  been 
opened,  were  ascertained,  from  the  urns  they  contained, 
to  be  British^ 

I  shall  take  this  opportunity  of  stating  my  belief 
that  the  Port  Wat  running  along  the  summit  of  the 
Long  Mtnd  is  an  ancient  Bbttibh  Track  Way  from 
Caotlb  Hill  near  Lebctwood^  to  Billino^s  Ring,  an  oval 
entrenchment  of  two  ditches,  lying  two  miles  to  the 
South  East  of  BiBhofs  OaetU.  The  title  of  Port  Way 
is  not  unusual.  There  is  another  Port  Way,  a  branch 
from  Watling  Street,  in  Whittlebury  Forest  The  Bo- 
man  road  fix>m  Silcheeter  to  Old  Sammy  which  cuts 
another  at  almost  right  angles  between  Andover  and 
KnigMs  Jnham  in  Hampshire^  and  crosses  the  river 
Tett  or  Anton^  at  8t  Ma/ry  Baurn^  is  sometimes  called 
the  Port  Way.  So  is  the  Icknield  in  its  progress 
from  Streatley  to  Wantoffe^  about  Upton  and  Harwell 
in  Berkshire.  The  street  called  Icknield^  where  it  passes 
Old  Sarum^  from  North  East  to  South  West,  towards 
Stratford^  is  always  called  Port  Lane^.  There  is  a 
Port  Lane  between  Aylesbury  and  DitUon  in  Bueking- 
hamshire.  At  Dinton  Roman  remains  have  been  found'. 
This  lane  runs  into  the  Ridge  Way  or  Icklbton  Streett 
as  it  is  called,  near  EAgrr  Ilsley  in  Berkshire,  near  which 
place  the  Port  Way  runs  parallel  to  it:  passing  Streat- 

*  Sec  Archieol.  vol.  vii.j).  137. 

'  Warton's  History  of  Kiddiiigton,  4to.  1815.  p.  64. 

'  Bee  Arch«ol.  yoI.  x.  p.  171. 
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LEY,  Grim's  Dyke,  and  Cold  Habboub^  Farm,  it  trends  to 
Beacon  HiU^  where  it  is  called  Ickleton  road.  Here  it 
leaves  a  Tutntdtu  to  the  North,  and  Kingston  Grave  to 
the  South  East.  Just  before  it  reaches  Tring  it  is 
called  the  Icknield  Way.  The  name  is  derived  from 
the  A.  Sax.  port^  promontorium^  because  it  runs  along 
an  eminence,  and  is  in  fact  as  we  should  call  it,  strictly 
speaking,  a  Highway.  It  occurs  also  in  the  parish  of 
ffardwick,  Cambridgeshire. 

The  B.ev.  John  Rocke  is  the  first  Salopian  who  at- 
tempted to  open  a  Tumtdus  in  a  methodical  and  scien- 
tific manner.  The  barrow  he  cut  into  wa«  unproductive 
of  those  sepulchral  relics  which  are  usually  found,  but  we 
are  repaid  for  the  want  of  internal  treasures  by  the  light 
which  his  succinct  and  accurate  observations  have  thrown 
upon  this  subject  generally.  I  am  indebted  to  his  friend- 
ship for  furnishing  the  following  account  of  his  operations. 

A  few  yards  to  the  North  East  of  Clungunpobd 
Chubch,  (vulgo  dictum  Lungonas^)  is  a  large  circular 
mound,  which  stands  fifteen  feet  above  the  average  level 
of  the  subjacent  meadow;  it  is  one  hundred  and  three 
feet  across  its  base,  and  forty-nine  across  its  summit. 
From  South  East  to  West  the  diameter  is  two  feet  more. 
The  sides  incline  at  an  angle  of  twenty-eight  degrees^ 

*  There  are  several  Cold  Habbours^  in  Great  Britain,  men- 
tioned in  the  Observations  upon  the  Names  of  Places,  (q.  v.)  A 
Cold  Habboub,  and  Cold  Comfobt,  lie  two  miles  North  of  DtnUm, 

'  Clukgokas.  Saxton's  Map,  1577.  Clungonaz,  Clungunnas, 
Clungonaz,  Clungonford,  Chartse  apud  Rev.  J.  Rocke.  Celt.  Lon, 
Luriy  aqua.    Hence  London,  Lancaster,  &c. 

'  Dr  Dorow  in  his  accoimt  of  the  excavations  made  by  him  near 
Wiesbaden,  in  the  year  1817,  (See  Opferstatte  und  Grabhugel  der 
Germanen  und  Romer  am  Rhcin  untersucht  und  dargestelt  von  Dr 
WUhelm  Dorow;  Wiesbaden.  4to.  1826),  states  that  he  considerB 
the  winter  season  the  most  advantageous  for  making  researches  of 
this  nature.  The  soil  below  the  frozen  surface  is  more  readily  worked 
than  in  summer,  and  the  earthen  vessels  are  always  more  easily 
preserved.  The  openinc^  of  the  barrow  itself,  I  have  made  trial  of, 
says  he,  in  every  possible  manner,  and  account  the  best  and  most 
simple  to  be  according  to  this  practice:  to  begin  from  the  peak  of 
the  barrow  and  level  it  in  all  directions  as  far  as  the  outermost 
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Mr  Rooke  made  an  incision  into  the  barrow  from  the 
North,  by  cutting  a  passage  five  feet  five  inches  wide, 
which  he  carried  on  six  feet  beyond  the  centre  in  a 
Southern  direction.  At  the  distance  of  eight  feet  from 
the  edge,  he  came  upon  a  soUd  mass  of  ashes,  in  which 
was  found  numerous  pieces  of  rude  unbaked  pottery. 
This  cinereal  stratum  was  one  inch  and  a  half  in  thick- 
ness at  its  commencement,  and  kept  gradually  increasing 
as  it  got  nearer  the  centre  of  the  Ptre,  when  it  be- 
came four  inches  thick.  Four  feet  from  the  edge  of 
the  ashes,  or  twelve  from  the  extremity  of  the  barrow, 
a  stratum  of  deep  grey  coloured  mud  began,  of  that 
kind  thrown  out  of  fish  ponds;  it  took  an  undulating 
form,  and  at  the  centre  of  the  Tumulus  was  as  much 
as  eight  feet  in  thickness.  It  was  highly  charged  with 
a  light  coloured  matter  resembling  mushroom  spawn, 
which  after  a  few  minutes  exposure  to  the  air  assumed 
a  pale  Prussian  blue  colour^  It  contained  animal  mat- 
ter, pieces  of  charcoal,  of  unbumt  wood,  pieces  of  bone, 
and  fragments  of  sunburnt  pottery:  the  handle  of  one 
piece  had  the  impression  of  a  man^s  thumb  on  the  un- 
der side.     Below  this  stratum  was  another  of  a  similar 

«dge.  Remaikable  objects  were  often  found  by  him  on  the  outer- 
most extremities  of  the  barrow^  perhaps  after  the  interments.  The 
same  thing  occurs  in  the  JFiUshire  barrows^  the  interment  itself 
being  frequently  on  one  side. 

Mr  Davidson^  in  his  British  and  Roman  remains  in  the  vicinity 
of  Ajnninster,  says  that  the  vestiges  of  ancient  earthworks  and  lines 
of  communication,  which  are  in  many  instances  almost  efiisioed  hj 
the  united  effects  of  the  weather  and  cultivation,  the  antiquary,  if 
he  wish  for  success,  should  choose  a  dear  winter's  day  for  his  re- 
searches. The  fields  are  then  bare  of  com,  the  herbage  is  short, 
the  trees  and  hedges  are  divested  of  their  foliage,  and  the  sun  being 
low,  a  broader  shadow  is  cast  from  any  irreguhurities  of  the  surface, 
p.  14. 

^  In  the  barrows  opened  by  Milner  in  Dorsetshire,  was  noticed  a 
considerable  quantity  of  fine  rich  black  earth,  with  a  certain  white 
mouldiness  between  the  particles,  which  must  have  been  fetched 
from  a  considerable  diBtance,  and  which  was  inyariably  strewed 
over  the  remaius  of  the  dead  in  thes6  ancient  sepultures.  ^Descrip- 
tion of  several  barrows  opened  in  Dorsetshire,  Selections  crom  the 
Oentleman's  Magazine,  vol.  i.  p.  447.) 
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kind,  VBrying  however  in  some  degree,  inasmuch  a«  it 
was  of  a  deeper  colour,  and  appeared  more  highly  charged 
with  animal  matter.  Besides  containing  bones  of  oxen 
and  large  pieces  of  charcoal,  there  were  in  this  deposit 
boars^  tusks,  and  two  pieces  of  iron  resembling  a  horse- 
shoe nail;  one  long  and  thin  like  an  awl,  the  other 
like  ^'  a  frcti  nail^'^.  The  appearance  of  this  stratifica- 
tion exactly  resembled  what  we  see  at  the  present  day 
in  the  iron  manufacturing  districts:  where  in  the  con* 
version  of  coal  into  coke,  or  wood  into  charcoal,  the 
surface  of  the  heap  is  smothered  with  damp  earth  or 
ashes,  as  a  means  of  making  the  body  retain  heat  better. 
And  it  had  probably  the  same  use  here,  being  employed 
to  prevent  the  escape  of  the  fire,  or  any  ofiensive  smell 
which  would  arise  from  burning  the  bodies. 

At  the  distance  of  twenty  feet  six  inches  from  the 
outside  of  the  barrow,  Mr  Bocke  came  upon  a  heap 
of  stones  which  seems  to  have  encircled  the  central  part 
of  the  Pyre,  and  was  intended  as  a  fender.  It  was 
three  feet  nine  inches  wide,  and  one  foot  ei^t  inches 
high.  Underneath  it  lay  the  dark  mass  of  charcoal 
before  mentioned,  which  evidently  shews  that  the  fender 
was  put  on  as  a  later  work.  At  this  point  the  richer 
mud  wa£  one  foot  in  thickness:  midway  betwixt  this 
part  and  the  centre  it  increased  to  one  foot  four  inches. 
The  hearth  was  one  inch  in  thickness  at  its  beginning, 
it  was  here  two,  and  at  the  centre  four  inches.    Towards 

^  Iron  nails  have  been  fonnd  in  some  of  the  Wiltshire  barrows. 
Mr  Cunnington  opened  a  mound  in  Eider  VaUeu,  but  fonnd  nothing 
in  it  but  a  few  animal  bones^  a  small  piece  oi  pottery,  and  a  naU* 
In  one  of  the  barrows  in  AshUm  VaUey  he  found  with  pieces  of 
charred  wood,  iron  naOa  with  flat  heads  from  half  an  inch  to  Ave 
inches  long.  ^Hoare's  Ancient  Wiltshire,  p.  78.)  In  1801  he  opened 
a  large  TumuJins  on  Cotley  HiU  in  WUUhire.  The  only  articles  he 
disooYered  were  animal  hones,  iron  nails,  and  broken  pottery  of 
different  sorts.  This  barrow  is  surrounded  by  a  circular  vallum  of 
small  elevation,  and  from  the  circumstance  of  the  ditch  being  within 
the  bank,  Sir  Richard  Hoare  pronounced  it  to  have  been  originally 
a  work  destined  for  religious  purposes.    lb.  p.  71. 
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the  oentie  there  appeared  to  be  two  strata  of  ashes; 
the  lower  one  was  four  mches  thiek,  the  upper  one 
three  inches  thick,  having  nine  inches  of  clay  betwixt 
them.  This  seemed  to  have  been  sunk  on  the  Eastern 
side,  as  the  ashes  rose  up  towards  the  West.  Can  we 
infer  firom  this  that  there  was  more  than  one  crema- 
tion! The  richest  part  of  the  mud  was  tovrards  the 
centre  of  the  mound;  it  was  there  of  a  deeper  cast, 
and  foller  of  the  prussiate  of  iron.  And  here  it  was  two 
feet  thick  above  the  coal  hearth,  and  about  two  feet  six 
inches  below  it.  Outside  the  fender,  just  where  the  cine- 
real  stratum  commences,  was  found  great  quantities  of 
vegetable  matter,  which  seemed  to  be  rushes:  this  was 
clearly  intended  to  kindle  the  funereal  pile.  Some  of  the 
seeds  were  shaken  out  of  it,  and  sown  in  a  hot-house  to 
ascertain  what  they  actually  were,  but  they  did  not  grow. 

Having  carried  on  his  investigations  thus  far,  Mr 
Bocke  reached  the  centre  of  the  Tumulus,  and  think- 
ing that  he  might  stiD  have  missed  some  interment, 
he  continued  the  excavaticm  five  feet  further,  and  two 
feet  lower.  He  still  found  the  same  kind  of  mud,  but 
in  a  more  liquid  state,  and  falling  into  a  basin  as 
it  were,  in  the  centre  of  which  was  a  plum-pudding 
stone  of  a  peculiar  shape,  one  foot  high  and  eighteen 
inches  long,  and  fifty  pounds  weight,  that  had  formerly 
been  supported  by  a  piece  of  cleft  oak,  which  was  lying  flat 
underneath  it.  This  stone  had  evidently  been  set  here 
for  some  purpose  or  other:  but  not  to  mark  the  place 
where  a  body  had  been  put,  as  the  ground  below  it  had 
neyer  been  moved. 

That  this  Tumulus  is  an  instance  of  interment  by 

erraaiation  is  so  clear,  that  it  seems  hardly  necessary  to 

state  it'.      Through   the  careful  and   praiseworthy  at- 

^  There  is  reason  to  think  that  the  rites  of  cremation  have  been 
practised  in  Timmli  where  we  find  charred  wood,  with  fragments  of 
tnunan  bones  and  rude  British  pottery.  As  in  the  instance  of  King't 
barrow  in  WUtskire,    Hoaie's  Ancient  Wiltshire,  p.  73. 
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tention  bestowed  by  Mr  Rocke  whilst  the  labourers  were 
employed,  we  gain  some  insight  into  the  method  that 
was  adopted  in  burning  the  dead  at  the  period  when 
this  barrow  was  constructed.  We  see  how  the  fire  was 
kindled,  how  the  bodies  were  held  in  through  means 
of  the  stone  fender,  and  how  the  heat  was  retained  un- 
til they  were  entirely  consumed  ^  His  trouble  was  not 
compensated  by  the  discovery  of  such  intrinsically  valu- 
able relics  as  have  sometimes  attended  similar  labors 
elsewhere,  but  he  has  increased  our  knowledge  on  the 
subject  of  sepulchral  remains  in  a  manner  that  will 
elicit  the  gratitude  of  all  succeeding  antiquaries. 

In  the  interesting  account  which  Dr  Dorow  has  given 
of  his  excavations  near  Wiesbaden^  there  are  several  facts 
mentioned  that  accord  with  these.  Many  of  his  exca- 
vations were  fruitless :  he  met  with  coals  only,  which  lay 
in  strata,  and  were  covered  with  reddish  burnt  earth. 
He  observed  no  fixed  connexion  or  order  in  the  position 
of  the  barrows  which  he  opened.  They  seem  specially 
to  have  sought  for  declivities  towards  the  East.  There 
frequently  lay  in  barrows,  skeletons  unbumt,  still  adorned 
with  jewels  and  ornaments,  and  close  by  were  found 
burned  bones  and  ashes  in  urns.  It  is  worthy  of  obser- 
vation that  he  found  no  coins  in  any  barrow  in  the 
environs  of  Wierikstden^  although  objects  therein  contained 
were  of  unquestionable  Roman  origin.  In  the  first  bar- 
row which  Dorow  opened,  on  the  road  to  the  Platte^ 
in  a  wood  belonging  to  the  town  of  Wiesbtulen^  called 
ffebenkies^  he  ordered  the  workmen  to  dig  from  the 
West  side  of  its  extreme  edge,  towards  the  middle,  and 

^  The  A.  Sax.  poem  of  Beowulf  fdmishes  us  with  some  curious 
Darticulars  relative  to  the  mamier  in  which  the  obsequies  of  a  Teutonic 
Hero  were  celebrated.  The  principal  points  were  the  feast ;  the  raising 
of  a  mound;  the  burning  of  the  body;  and  the  throwing  upon  the 
pile  or  into  the  mound^  jewels^  arms,  and  warlike  implements;  the 
sacrifice  of  hawks,  hoimds,  horses,  and  even  human  beings,  slaves 
or  free  men.  (See  the  subject  further  illustrated  in  the  notes  of 
Kemble's  Translation  of  Beowulf.  1837.) 
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6oon  came  upon  a  layer  placed  with  design,  in  fashion 
like  a  wall  of  field-stones,  piled  up  three  feet  high  and 
two  and  a  half  broad,  which  lay  in  the  direction  of  the 
middle  of  the  barrow.  Following  this  up  for  five  feet 
he  came  upon  the  exterior  side  of  a  caldron-shaped 
layer  of  just  the  same  kind  of  stones.  From  this  the 
passage,  which  was  filled  up  with  stones  as  above  men- 
tioned, issued.  He  caused  this  caldron  (hessd)  that 
was  burdened  with  an  agglomeration  of  burnt  earth, 
stones,  pieces  of  earthen  vessels  and  other  substances,  to 
be  cleared  out  with  every  precaution.  Directly  at  the 
ri^t  side  of  the  'entrance  into  the  caldron  he  found 
on  this  side  a  stone  battle-axe,  not  far  from  it  on  the 
left,  bones  of  the  upper  and  lower  jaw  of  a  horse.  On 
the  right  near  the  battle-axe,  fragments  of  ornamented 
urns,  and  bones  of  a  skull  ahnost  as  light  as  a  feather, 
pieces  of  arm  and  leg-bones,  a  man'*s  tooth,  and  a  con- 
siderable quantity  of  ashes,  which  are  distinguishable  in 
barrows  from  the  rest  of  the  soil  by  their  pale  yellow 
colour,  by  their  lightness  in  a  dry  state,  and  by  their 
feeling  sofL  The  bones  lay  upon  crystals  of  quartz, 
which  were  found  in  very  considerable  quantities,  and 
had  suffered  more  or  less  from  fire.  Under  these  small 
stones  was  found  a  polished  flint  three  quarters  of  an 
inch  long  and  a  quarter  broad,  perhaps  a  fragment  of 
a  knife. 

The  fragments  of  urns  were  now  carefully  picked  out 
from  amongst  the  burnt  rubbish  and  stones,  ako  sherds 
of  two  burned  earthen  vessels,  which  were  found  by  the 
horse^s  bones.  A  closer  inspection  of  the  sepulchre 
induced  the  belief  that  it  had  been  built  in  the  barrow 
with  field-stones  set  wedgewise,  in  the  form  of  a  trough- 
shaped  caldron,  seven  feet  diameter  and  five  feet  high, 
so  that  on  the  West  there  was  left  a  horizontal  aper- 
ture, which  at  last  was  filled  up  with  stones.  There 
appeared  upon  this  caldron,  which  shewed  no  trace  of 
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vaulting  over,  a  cone  raised  up  seven  feet  higher,  of 
just  the  same  field-stones,  but  the  whole  was  covered 
over  with  earth  a  foot  thick:  in  this,  inunediately  at 
the  top,  were  found  a  great  number  of  metallic  rings, 
much  covered  with  verdigris,  in  part  entirely  converted 
into  it. 

From  the  fashion  of  this  burial-place,  we  are  led 
readily  to  form  the  supposition,  that  first  the  caldron 
was  built  up,  in  order  to  raise  upon  it  the  pile  of 
wood  for  burning  the  deceased  with  his  arms  and 
his  war-horse.  The  horizontal  passage  into  it  seems 
like  a  vent  hole  or  flue  for  encoura^g  the  fire.  The 
urns  placed  on  the  edge  of  the  sepulchre  with  the  orna- 
ments of  it,  tumbled  down  into  the  caldron  with  the 
consumed  pile,  and  were  covered  over  with  the  ashes, 
and  crushed  by  the  hard  and  heavy  load  of  the  cone 
of  stones. 

These  objects  are  totally  different  from  the  Boman 
remains  that  are  found  in  this  part  of  the  world,  as 
well  as  the  internal  appearance  of  the  burial-place  itself, 
with  the  quantity  of  field-stones  piled  up;  and  they 
justify  our  concluding  that  this  was  an  Aboriginal  Ger- 
man grave,  and  lead  to  the  conjecture  that  a  warrior, 
chieftam,  or  prince  was  mterred  there. 

The  BATTLiihAxE  weighing  two  pounds,  was  two  and 
a  half  inches  broad,  nine  inches  long,  one  inch  nine 
lines  thick,  and  was  of  dark  green  serpentine.  Half  of 
that  side  which  lay  uppermost  was  coated  over  with 
an  incrustation  half  a  line  thick,  of  the  nature  of  sand- 
stone, which  it  was  not  possible  to  detach,  without 
injuring  the  serpentine,  especially  as  the  coating  had 
penetrated  at  the  same  time  into  the  pores,  that  were 
found  here  and  there  on  the  surface  of  the  stone.  Ex- 
cepting one  small  spot  besides  this,  incrustation  was  not 
found  elsewhere  on  the  other  half  of  this  side,  which 
almost  alone  is  a  proof  of  its  having  laid  a  thousand 
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yean  and  more  in  its  place.  The  battle-axe  in  all 
probability  served  rather  for  ornament  than  for  actual 
service  against  the  enemy.  The  form  as  well  as  the 
workmanship  of  this  piece  of  arms  is  pointed  out  as 
alike  excellent.  The  polish  still  retained  its  lustre ;  and 
the  round  aperture  pierced  through  for  the  handle  was 
very  singular;  it  was  made  with  the  greatest  skill,  and 
ooidd  not  have  been  driUed  more  beautifully  by  the  best 
workers  in  metal,  whilst  the  lustre  of  it  also  was  not 
in  the  least  d^pree  inferior.  For  a  wooden  handle 
the  aperture  appeared  rather  too  small,  though  there 
was  no  metal  to  be  found  which  would  in  all  respects 
have  served  the  purpose.  The  stone  battle-axe,  more- 
over, may  have  been  placed  in  the  sepulchre  as  a  symbol 
of  Thor  the  god  of  war,  to  denote  that  the  deceased  was 
a  hero. 

There  were  found  four  Urns.  The  Jirst  of  these  was 
of  unglazed  burnt  clay,  eight  and  a  half  inches  high, 
and  belljdng  out  six  inches  in  diameter.  The  ornaments 
appear  to  represent  fir-cones,  and  are  slightly  sketched 
in  with  a  round  blunt  style,  and  then  worked  out  with 
a  pointed  style.  The  form  of  the  urn  was  most  simi- 
lar to  a  drinking  vessel,  and  of  uncommon  occurrence. 
It  was  originally  black*  The  brittleness,  softness,  and 
weatherbeaten  state  of  the  fragments,  from  which  how- 
ever it  could  have  been  entirely  put  together  again,  shew 
from  having  lain  in  the  earth  a  thousand  and  more  years, 
by  what  means  this  urn  may  have  lost  its  dark  colour. 
The  second  Ubn  was  still  more  similar  to  a  drinking  ves- 
sel than  the  foregoing,  and  had  with  equal  height  and 
out-bellying,  a  greater  projection  in  the  brim,  and  a 
wider  corresponding  neck.  The  lump  of  clay  out  of 
which  this  was  fashioned  was  also  blackened,  and  ap- 
peared coarser  than  the  preceding  one.  Its  form  and 
decoration  was  of  a  simpler  and  ruder  kind.  The 
tUrd  Urn  was  found  in  more  than  fifty  pieces  by  the 
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side  of  the  horee^s  bones,  but  Dr  Dorow  managed  for 
the  most  part  to  put  it  together.  It  was  strikingly 
different  in  shape  from  the  foregoing  one,  inasmuch  as 
it  had  a  wide  oval  protuberance  of  one  foot  one  inch  in 
diameter,  by  one  foot  high,  two  handles,  and  a  narrower 
neck  opening,  of  four  inches  nine  lines  in  diameter,  and 
on  the  whole  looked  not  unlike  a  water-pot.  Its  clay 
was  of  the  same  goodness  as  the  second  urn,  and  it 
had  much  resemblance  to  it  in  the  style  of  its  decora- 
tion.  However,  the  strokes  which  form  the  ornaments 
in  this  were  more  carelessly  drawn,  more  irregular,  less 
deeply  impressed,  and  less  sharply  defined.  This  urn 
was  of  yellow  clay,  and  appeared  burnt  harder  than 
the  foregoing  one.  The  fowrtk  Urn  lay  likewise  with 
the  horse^s  bones,  was  of  a  smaller  kind  than  the  pre- 
ceding ones,  and  of  very  much  coarser  clay,  of  ruder 
shape  and  workmanship.  It  was  four  inches  eight  lines 
high,  and  instead  of  the  two  handles  on  the  protuber- 
ance of  six  inches  diameter,  a  rudely  shaped  lump  of 
clay  projected,  in  which  a  hole  of  two  lines  in  dia- 
meter was  made,  probably  in  order  to  pass  a  string 
through.  This  pot-shaped  urn  was  of  a  greyish  yellow 
colour  and  without  ornament.  Besides  these  there  was 
found  the  ornamented  handle  of  a  fifth  Ubn  of  black 
clay. 

The  HoBSE^s  bones  consisted  of  a  piece  of  the  upper 
jaw-bone  with  two  teeth,  and  a  much  larger  piece  of  the 
lower  jaw-bone  with  the  first  five  teeth.  On  the  teeth 
themselves  the  enamel  was  perfectly  well  preserved :  the 
bones  had  suffered  more  in  comparison,  but  contrasted 
with  the  human  bones  were  solid.  Under  these  bones 
lay  a  wrought  piece  of  stages  horn,  as  Dr  Dorow  and 
several  other  persons  supposed  it  to  be,  not  unlike  a 
toothpick. 

There  was  found  with  the  human  bones  an  oblong 
but  irregular  and  opaque  piece  of  white  quartz,  appa-. 
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rently  a  rock-crystal,  which  in  this  country  occurs  only 
among  the  slates  of  the  Rhine :  it  was  probably  laid  in 
the  grave  with  some  intention,  since  in  several,  yet  only 
in  such  as  are  considered  Oerman,  quartz  stones  of  the 
same  kind  have  been  found.  The  tasteful  and  simple 
decoration  of  the  first  and  second  urn  was  remarkable^ 
and  may  be  considered  as  an  argument  that  Asiatic 
Colonists  of  a  higher  degree  of  civilization  migrating 
jnto  these  parts,  grew  savage  in  the  forests  and  colder 
climate  of  Germany,  and  by  them  these  elegant  forms 
bad  been  preserved,  though  the  workmanship  and  ma- 
terial had  become  coarse. 
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AviNo  examined  the  etymology  of 
Wroxetbr  in  a  former  part  of  this 
volume  ^  I  shall  now  place  before  the 
reader  those  few  facts  we  possess  re- 
lative to  its  early  history.  The  first 
writer  by  whom  it  is  mentioned  is 
Ptolemy*,  who  speaks  of  OmpoKo-^ 
v'lov  as  one  of  the  chief  cities  of  the  Cornavu.  It  occurs 
in  the  second  and  twelfth  Iter  of  Antoninus,  under  the 
Latinised  form  of  Urioconium.  The  doubtful  authority 
of  Richard  of  Cirencester,  says  that  Urioonium  was  one 
of  the  largest  cities  in  Britain^.  In  his  first,  second^ 
and  thirteenth  Iter  it  is  called  VmioooNiuM.  These 
facts  of  themselves  shew  that  under  the  Roman  domi- 
nion of  Britain  it  was  a  place  of  considerable  import- 
ance. 

The  Saxons  called  it  Wreken-geaster,  which  has 
subsequently  been  corrupted  into  Roxalter,  (Speed^s 
Map,  1646.)  Wroxalter,  (Philos.  Trans.  1747,  vol. 
xliv,  p.  557,)  and  Wroxeter  its  present  name. 

^  Vide,  p.  91. 

'  Ptolomsi  Geog.  apud  Hoisle^,  p.  369. 

'  Urioonium  inter  BritaDnise  civitates  maxumas  nomen  posside- 
bat.    Ricardi  Corinensifl  de  situ  Britannise,  lib.  i.  cap.  27. 

^  Gale,  in  his  comment  on  this  second  Iter  says,  "  Nomen  hujus 
mrbis  e  Vindilida  cum  Romanis  aquilis  ad  nos  venisse  yideatur; 
oocommt  enim  Viradnates  inter  ouatnor  Vindelicoram  gentes  (inas 
nobis  in  Alpino  trophseo  exhibet  rlinins,  lib.  iii.  cap.  ^.  Britan- 
nicnm  vero  nomen  hnjus  nrbi  fnit  Brecon  yel  Vreoouy  quod  et 
retinet  in  vincia  mons  hodie  Wieken  appellatas."  Anton.  Iter,  curd 
Gale,  p.  56. 
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Baxter  says  that  an  ancient  tradition  existed  in  hiB 
day  that  the  city  was  burned  by  the  Danes,  ^^immissis 
Pagseribui  de  Veroconio  monte,^  the  meaning  whereof 
others  may  better  explain.  He  suspects  these  fugitive 
sparrows  to  have  been  monks  or  hermits  from  the  Wra- 
kin^.  In  later  times  the  mountam  was  usually  termed 
MoNs  61LBERT1,  or  St  Gilbebt^s  Mountain,  from  which 
^Saint^  the  Gilbertine  Monks  originated.  The  earliest 
authority  in  which  I  have  met  with  the  title  of  St 
GiLBBRT^s  Hill  for  the  Wrekin  is  in  the  highly  curious 
Anglo  Norman  Romance  of  Fulk  Fitz  Warin,  where  it 
is  called  Mont  Gylbbebt^.  From  the  fact  of  an  iron 
seal  having  been  dug  up  at  Wbozeter,  upon  which  was 
engraved  the  head  of  a  prince  circled  with  a  Roman  dia- 
dem, and  having  long  hair,  with  the  inscription  CA  IT  VT 
<S€AVI  D€l,  Baxter  concludes  the  city  had  not  been 
overthrown  by  the  Saxons.  He  conjectures  this  head 
to  have  represented  Offd  king  of  Mercia,  on  account  of 
the  intermixture  of  Greek  with  Latin  characters.  From 
the  place  being  mentioned  at  the  close  of  the  seventh 
century  in  the  Chorography  of  Ravennas^  as  the  <^ef 
city  of  the  Cobnavii,  he  supposes  that  it  flourished  till 
the  time  of  the  Danes,  and  that  perhaps  even  here  at 
one  period  the  Mercians  fixed  their  capital.  And  if 
Ddinlle  Vbboon,  means  Wroxeter^  and  not  the  hill 
fortress  of  the  Wbekin,  Urioonium  was  standing  when 
Llywarf  Hen  wrote  his  elegy  on  the  death  of  Cynddylan. 

The  Gaeb  Ubnach^  of  Nennius  has  been  conjectured 
to  mean  Wboxeteb,  but  without  sufficient  reason'.  The 
affix  of  Ur  in  JJnuxmium  and  in  Usnaci  being  the  chief 
argument   for  the   aasumption.      Baxter  imagines  that 

^  GloBsarium  Antiquitatum  Britannicaniin^  p.  243.      '  p.  2. 
^  Vtriconion  Comoninorum.    Urioconium  Comayiomm^  (Como- 
viorum  Vat.  MS.)  Ravenn.  Chorog. 

*  Whitaker,  in  his  Histoir  of  Manchegter,  supposes  IFiuveter  to 
be  Y  Bioon  Caer,  the  city  of  Kings,    vol.  L  p.  14iB. 

*  See  p.  92. 
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Caer  uar  na  ^ag  signifieB  dmku  ad  eenicem  fluc^ua. 
Its  oonnexion  with  the  Oiant  Umach,  eaye  he,  of 
whom  the  Wdsh  fables  speak,  is  too  ridiculous  to 
excite  attention. 

Antiquities  of  the  Roman  period  have  been  found 
here  at  various  times.  The  earliest  discovery  of  which 
we  have  any  information  is  the  Sudatory  or  Hypocaust^ 
that  was  unoovered  in  the  year  1701.  About  forty 
perches  North  of  the  wall  some  labourers  in  digging  to 
ascertain  the  cause  of  unfiruitfulness  of  the  land  there,  came 
upon  a  small  square  room  ^^  walled  about  and  floored  un- 
der and  over.""  It  was  set  with  four  ranks  of  small  brick 
pillars  eight  inches  square,  and  laid  in  a  strong  sort  of 
very  fine  red  clay,  each  pillar  being  founded  upon  a  foot 
square  quarry  of  brick;  and  upon  the  head  of  every 
pillar  was  fixed  a  large  quarry  of  two  feet  square,  hard 
ahnost  as  flint.  These  pillars  were  to  support  a  double 
floor,  made  of  very  strong  mortar,  mixed  with  coarse 
gravel  and  broken  bricks.  The  first  of  these  floors  was 
laid  upon  the  large  quarries,  and  when  dry  the  second 
floor  was  laid  upon  it. 

There  was  a  range  of  tunnel-bricks'  fixed  with  iron 
cramps  up  to  the  wall  within,  with  their  lower  ends 
level  with  the  under  sides  of  the  broad  quarries,  and 
their  upper  ends  with  the  surface  of  the  upper  floor: 
and  every  tunnel  had  alike  two  opposite  mortice-holes, 

*  Sir  Christopher  Wren  informed  Dr  Harwood  who  commani- 
cated  an  account  of  this  discoveiy  to  the  Royal  Society^  that  he 
diflooYered  the  remains  of  such  another  Hypocaust  when  they  were 
laying  the  foundation  of  the  King's  house  at  Winchester, 

mi  Christopher  Hunter,  in  a  letter  to  Dr  Lyster  dated  May  15, 
1702,  puhlished  in  Philos.  Trans.  No.  278,  p.  1131,  sives  an  account 
of  one  dug  up  in  YorksMre,  Edward  Llwyd  in  his  additions  to. 
Camden  notices  another  discovered  at  Kaer  hyn,  co.  Caernarvon. 
He  deacrihes  and  nves  a  figure  of  one  of  the  hollow  hricks  or 
tmmels.  Another  has  been  found  at  Hope  in  Flintshire,  and  an- 
other at  Chester,  besides  several  other  places. 

'  These  flues  are  usually  the  same  wherever  they  occur.  The 
present  ones,  from  the  representation  given,  are  just  like  some  I 
have  seen  that  were  found  at  Borough  HUi,  near  Ikiventry. 
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one  on  either  side,  cut  through  for  a  crofsa  passage  to 

disperse  the  heat  amongst  them  all^ 

In  1747,  a  clay  mould  for  forgmg  Roman  coin  was 

found  here,  it   had  on  it  the  head   of  JuUa,  the  wife 

of  Severus,    and   the    inscription    Jvua    AvavsTA.     It 

was  described  in  a  paper  read  before  the  Royal  Society 

the  same  year,  together  with  four  others  discovered  in 

digging  sand  at  Ryton^  near  Condover^.     They  were  all 

1  A  descriptioiL  of  a  Roman  Sudatoiy  or  HypocauBtum,  found 
at  Wmveter  in  Shropshire,  1701,  by  Mr  John  Lyster,  (Philosophical 
Transactions,  vol.  xxv.  p.  2226—8.)  a  representation  is  given  of  these 
femains  in  the  volume  quoted,  and  a  model  of  ihem  existed  in  the 
Library  of  the  Free  School,  Shrewsbury. 

*  Accordin£^  to  the  account  of  them  in  the  Philos.  Trans,  vol. 
xliv.  p.  557,  they  were  as  follows :  * 

1.  Probably  the  reverse  of  a  Denarius  of  Severus.  On  the 
reverse,  Figura  velata  coram  aram  sacrificans.  Yota  Svscepta.  x. 

2.  On  one  side  Caput  Juliue  Seven,  IVLIA  AVGVSTA.  On 
the  other  was  the  reverse  of  a  Denarius  of  Severus.  Victoria  gra- 
diens  cum  fune  superscuto  P.  M.  TR.  F.  VIII.  COS.  II.  P.  P. 

3.  A  reverse  of  Caracalla.  Trophsum  de  Parthis  cum  duobus 
captivis  assidentibus.  PART.  MAX.  PON.  TR.  P.  V.  COa 

4.  Caput  Julise  Severi.    IVLIA  AVGVSTA. 

These  were  bought  by  Grough  at  the  decease  of  the  possessor, 
and  are  now  probably  among  Ms  bequests  to  the  Bodleian. 

*  I  remember,  says  the  author  of  this  paper,  no  account  of  any  such  kind  of  moulds 
being  found  hi  other  countries  exoeptinf  some  said  to  be  fimnd  at  Lyoiw,  but  I  believe 

more  of  them  have  been  discovered  at  mflbrent  times  in  England.  I  have  been  infiorroed 
that  the  Earl  of  Winchelsea  had  several  impresBions  or  moulds  of  this  sort,  all  joined 
together  side  by  side,  on  one  flat  piece  of  clay  as  if  for  the  making  of  many  casts  at 
once.  They  were  all  otf  the  Emperor  Sevenis.  In  the  Earl  of  Pembroke's  collection  is 
a  day  mould  impressed  on  both  sides  like  No.  a,  one  side  with  the  head  of  Severus,  the 
other  with  a  known  reverse  of  that  emperor,  so  that  all  we  know  of  are  nearly  of  the 
same  time,  Severus  or  Caracalla  his  son  and  immediate  successor.  They  are  seemingly 
intended  for  the  coinage  of  money  though  it  is  very  difficult  to  conceive  in  what  man- 
ner they  could  be  employed  for  that  purpose,  especially  those  with  an  impression  on  both 
sides,  unless  we  suppose  two  pieces  to  have  been  coined  at  the  same  time  by  the  help  of 
three  moulds,  of  which  this  was  to  be  the  middle  one.  If  by  dispodng  these  into  s«ne 
sort  of  firame  or  case,  as  letter  founders  do  the  brass  moulds  for  casting  tyx^cBf  tiie 
metal  could  be  poured  into  them,  it  would  certainly  be  a  very  easy  method  of  cominc, 
as  sudi  moulds  require  little  time  or  expense  to  make,  and  might  easily  be  reneweo. 
They  seem  to  have  been  burned  or  baked  suffldently  to  makB  them  hard,  but  not  so  as 
to  render  them  like  bricks,  whereby  they  would^have  lost  their  smooth  and  even  surfiio& 
which  in  these  is  plainly  so  smooth  that  whatever  metal  should  be  formed  in  them  would 
have  no  appearance  like  die  sand  holes  by  whidi  counterfeit  cdns  are  usually  detected. 

At  I^nt  in  the  Fourviere,  (forum  vetus)  the  quarter  mostly  inhabited  by  the  Romans, 
moulds  of  whitish  clay  baked  are  frequently  found.  H.  Mahudel  has  given  a  memoir  on 
their  use.    (Memoires  de  TAcademie  d'lnscriptions,  tom.  iii.  818,  Na  ii.  333—342.) 

They  are  about  an  hich  in  diameter,  two  lines  thidi  at  the  edge ;  most  have  impression 
on  both  sides.  Each  mould  has  a  smaJl  opening  or  channel  at  the  edge  leading  to  the 
cavity  of  the  impresrion,  which  served  to  recdve  and  conduct  the  metal. .  When  a  num- 
ber of  them  were  laid  together,  at  each  end  was  a  mould  impressed  only  on  one  side^ 
and  they  were  perhaps  imbedded  in  earth  to  hold  them  together,  as  some  still  ad- 
hered to  some  or  these  moulds.  They  were  of  the  time  of  Severus,  who  resided  long  at 
Ljfont,  where  Caracalla  was  bom.  An  ingot  of  mixed  metal  was  found  with  them,  the 
verdigris  on  which,  shewed  there  was  more  copper  than  silver.  The  number  and  good- 
ness of  these  moulds  led  some  antiquaries  to  tiie  supposition  that  the  Romans  someiomes 
cast  their  silvw  coin.  M.  Mahudel  adduces  various  arguments  to  shew  that  it  was  atni^ 
and  thinks  that  these  moulds  wore  used  solely  by  fiUse  coiners. 
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of  the  size  of  a  denariua,  a  little  more  than  the  thick- 
ness of  a  halfpenny,  with  the  exception  of  the  former 
one  that  was  double.  They  were  made  of  a  smooth 
pot  or  rather  brick  clay  that  seemed  to  have  been  well 
cleaned  from  sand  or  dirt,  and  well  beat  or  kneaded,  to 
render  it  fit  for  taking  a  fair  impression.  Great  num- 
bers of  them  were  foimd,  but  for  want  of  care  most  of 
them  were  broken  in  pieces. 

In  the  year  1752,  in  a  field  two  hundred  yards 
North  East  of  the  Old  Wall  were  found  three  sepul- 
chral stones,  that  are  now  preserved  in  the  Free  School 
Library  at  ShrewAvry^  together  with  a  fourth  subse- 
quently discovered^  As  far  as  type  will  allow  I  have 
endeavoured  to  print  their  inscriptions  in  the  foUowing 
pages. 

'  These  are  engraved  in  Camden^  vol.  iii.  p.  13,  and  in  a  small 
privately  printed  Tolnme  of  plates  which  gives  representations  of 
some  coane  ums  found  in  1810. 

puny  qwaks  of  the  debaaement  of  ann  and  the  art  required  to  diatinraiah  that  which 
was  aenuhie  ftom  pieces  cart  in  a  sand  mould,  which  imitations  were  often  so  well  exe- 
cutea  that  the  curious  would  often  give  many  pieeea  of  good  money  fat  one  lUse  one. 

Count  Caylus  took  impresrions  in  pewter  from  these  I^font  moulds ;  when  they  were 
eanflilly  cBeaaed  he  obtained  perfect  casts ;  they  were  of  Antoninus  Pius,  Oeta  and  Julia, 
^  described  by  Ocea 

Count  Caylus  dii&n  ftom  Mahudd  as  to  the  use  of  these  moulds,  Recueil  L  S86,  he 
thinks  that  the  Bomans  as  weU  as  the  kixics  of  Egypt,  Syria,  Judea,  dec.,  used  both  moulds 
and  the  hammer.  They  seem  intended  for  diver  coinage,  which  in  the  reign  of  Severus 
was  debased,  and  oontlnued  more  and  more  so  tlU  the  nme  of  Diodeslan.  After  the  time 
of  Serenu  coins  are  moatly  of  biUon— braai  alloyed  with  a  little  ailTer,— <and  to  fbrae 
audi  baae  coin  he  aisuea  would  be  hardly  worth  the  coiner'a  while,  and  alao  that  the 
mints  would  be  more  cardess  about  the  mode  £it  marking  such  coin  and  use  the  shortest 
and  least  costly  method,  namdy,  the  mould,  the  head  might  quiddy  be  engxmyed  in  rdief 
on  •  puncheon  hard  enou^  to  stamp  the  day.  the  legend  possibly  printed  by  moveable 
dunacten^  a  eoojecture  authorised  by  the  confusion  and  transposition  or  letters  on  medals. 

In  the  ruins  of  the  fountain  <»  NIsmes  were  found  two  brass  dies  of  medals  of  Au- 
gustuiL  encEaved  Memoires  de  I'Acad.  des  Insc.  xiv.  105.  Cayhis  Recueil  i.  cv.  f.  I.  See  a 
tiiird  m  luralinet  Cabinet  de  St  Oenerieve,  p.  117,  of  Augustus;  in  the  same  collection 
two  of  iron  of  Conatantlua. 

See  in  P)dl.TrBna.  vol.  —  No.  S34^  an  account  by  Thoreaby  of  day  moulda  for  casting 
money  found  at  Thorn  in  Yorkihire:  they  were  of  Severus,  his  consort  Julia,  his  son 
CaracaHa  Alexander  severus,  his  mother,  Mammaea,  and  Dladumenianus.  In  the  Aahmo- 
lean  are  *«■»»■****  of  day  for  casting  Boman  coins  fbund  167,  in  the  parish  of  Muriinck 
ca  tewitfrsrt.  presented  1688^  by  Joon  Aubrey  of  EoiUm  PrUkce,  Witts,   NaSS—M  coins. 
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No.  1. 

b  a  stone  four  feet  ten  long  and  one  foot  nine  inches  wide. 


Marous .  Petroniue  Lucii .  tiliuB  .  Menenife  vizit .  annoe 
XXXVIII  miles  .  legionis  XIIII  gemiiue'  militavit  annoe . 
XVIII .     Signifer  .  fuit.     Hie  .  Sepultns  .  est. 

'  It  is  uid  that  this  le^on  was  never  in  Britain,  thoo^  I  have 
been  unable  to  ascertun  on  what  authority  it  is  ao  stated.  Dr  Ward 
in  his  account  of  tliis  Inscriptiou  in  the  Philoe.  Traua.  voL  xlix. 
part  i.  p.  196,  eonjectnies  that  Petronius  only  came  for  his  health 
and  died  hen! 
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No.  2. 

^A~  Btone  roar  feet  fire  iaahm  hi^  by  two  feet  three  wide, 
lounted  at  the  top  by  a  pine  apple  betwixt  two  liom. 


I 


Cuna .  ManniuB .  Cui .  Filius  Pollis  .  Secundua'  .  Pol* 
leoB  Milee  L^onia  .  XX  .  Atmorum  .  LII .  Stipendiariue . 
^^Xl.  beneficiariiu  legati'  .  provinciie  hie  Sepultus  est. 

Seamdut,  an  epithet  bestowed  by  hia  general :  Uub  bbA  PoOeat, 
wwj  titles  of  honour. 

'    ~    A  leguti,  or  Lieutenant  Generals,  ^pointed 
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No.  3. 

A  stone  two  feet  eight  inches  high,  and  two  feet 
three  wide,  divided  into  three  compartmentB,  one  of 
which  is  blank.  The  upper  part  is  ornamented  by 
the  representation  of  two  dolphins,  two  serpents,  and 
a  human  head. 


• 

• 

DM 
PLACIDA 

ANLV 
CVRAC 

CON  •  1- 

1 

1 

DM- 
DEVCCV 

SANXV 

CVRC 

RATRE 

Diis .  Manibus  Placida  annis .  L  V  cura .  agente  oonjuge  ^ 
Diis .  Manibus .  Deuccus .  annis .  XV .  cura .  agente  pai^re'. 

^  I  am  not  prepared  to  set  before  the  reader  a  better  interoretatioii 
than  this^  nor  oold  enough  to  add  to  it  the  numerals  XXX,  as  has 
been  done  by  others^  implying  that  Placida  was  thirty  years  a  wife. 
What  has  been  tortured  into  aXX.  appears  to  me  nothing  more  than 
a  lone  cross  ornament  at  the  bottom,  tike  the  triplication  of  a  W. 

'  Nor  do  I  feel  satisfied  witii  the  reading  of  the  latter  port  of  this 
inscription. 
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No.  4. 

A  stone  two  feet  ten  high,  and  two  feet  wide : 

TIBCLAVD  TIB 

N1NSEQCOH 

THRACVM    Al 

ORVMLVILST 

ENDIoRX 

H    8 

TiberiuB  ClaudiuB  TiberHnua  Equee  Cohortis  Thraeum 
aaxiliorum  LVII.  Stipendiorum  X.  hie  SepultuB  est'. 

In  June  1788  very  considerable  remains  of  Roman 
Baths,  and  Hypooausts'  w^:^  found,  together  with  coins 

1  Engrayed  in  Camden^  vol.  iii.  p.  23. 

'  The  nature  of  these  Htpocausta  is  well  examined  by  Baxter 
IB  a  letter  to  Harwood^  in  which  he  says^ 

The  Ancients  had  two  sorts  of  Htpocausta,  the  one  called  by 
Cioeio  Faporarium,  and  by  others  Laconicum,  or  Sudatio,  which  was 
a  large  sweating  bath  in  which  were  tria  vasa  ahena,  oiUed  Caida- 
rium,  Tgndarium,  and  Frigidarium,  from  the  water  contained  in 
them.  Tne  other  sort  of  HppocauHum  is  not  so  distinctly  handled  by 
Antiquaries,  and  it  was  a  sort  of  Fornax,  or  kiln  to  heat  their  winter 
parlours  or  CcBruUiuncuke  Hyberrue.  "  Erat  et  Disetse  sive  Coenati- 
Qncale,''  says  Arvol  upon  Panvinius,  ''sub  qua  igma  aocendebatur, 
imde  et  coenatio  Hypocaustum."  Cicero  in  his  fSpistles  mentions 
OauUiones  MHwmb  et  Hyherrus, 

The  Terrace  floor  is  ccJled  by  Vitruvius,  TeHudo,  Testudines 
alyeonun  in  oommuni  hypocausi  calefaciuntur.  This  Hypooaiuis  was 
called  Aheus  and  Fomaxy  and  tiie  man  who  tended  the  fire  Foma- 
cator.  The  THibtdi  seem  to  have  been  contrived  to  convey  away  the 
smother,  that  otherwise  would  choke  the  Forruicator.  This  kind  of 
stove  seems  to  be  graphically  described  by  P.  Statins,  in  Balneo 
Hetruflii: 

^ubi  Lmguidus  iffnis  merrat 

.£dibnsy  et  tenuem  volvunt  nypocausta  vaporem. 

Of  the  Terraeey  Algol  has  these  words,  "  Testudines  sunt  pavi- 
menta  sub  quibus  Fornax  ardet." 

P.  S.  By  the  way  I  take  the  word  Stove  to  be  derived  from  JSstua 
quasi  .^sttwium,  there  wanting  hitherto  a  probable  etymon. 
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both  of  the  upper  and  lower  Empire,  bones  of  animalu 
(some  of  which  were  burnt),  fragments  of  earthen  vesseb 
of  various  sizes,  shapes  and  manufactures,  some  of  them 
black  and  resembling  Etruscan  ware,  pieces  of  glass,  and 
the  whole  ground  was  in  fact  foil  of  charred  substances  in 
different  strata,  with  layers  of  earth  between  them,  seem- 
ing to  indicate  that  the  place  had  suffered  from  more  than 
one  conflagration. 

The  buildings  were  carefully  surveyed  at  the  time  of 
their  discovery  by  Mr  Telford^,  and  plans  with  fiill 
descriptions  are  given  in  the  Arcfaseologia^. 

The  first  floor  uncovered  was  paved  with  tiles  sixteen 
inches  long,  by  twelve  wide,  and  half  an  inch  thick.  They 
lay  on  a  bed  of  mortar  a  foot  thick,  under  which  were 
rubble  stones  to  a  considerable  depth.  Adjoining  it  on 
the  Northern  side  waa  a  small  bath  capable  of  holding  four 
persons,  supposing  them  to  sit  on  the  steps  or  seats  along 
the  Southern  side.  Through  the  North  side  was  a  hole 
near  the  bottom.  The  bottom  was  paved  with  tiles,  and 
the  sides  and  seats  plastered  with  mortar  consisting  of 
three  layers  or  coats:  the  first,  or  that  next  the  stones, 
was  formed  of  lime  and  pounded  brick  without  sand; 
the  third  of  the  same,  but  having  a  greater  proportion 
of  lime,  and  a  little  sand,  the  surface  of  this  was  very 
smooth  and  very  hard. 

Next  to  this  were  two  Hypocausts  about  five  feet  by 
seven.  They  stood  on  a  floor  of  mortar,  one  of  them 
having  dx,  and  the  other  eight  pillars'.  Several  pieces  of 
painted  stucco  were  found  in  the  first  Hypocaust,  some 
of  which  were  in  stripes  of  crimson  on  a  yellow  ground, 
some  in  a  decussated  checquer  of  the  same  colors,  others 
plain  red,  and  others  plain  blue.  There  was  also  found 
in  this  place  a  tile  two  feet  square,  pierced  with  nuiny 

^  See  also  the  Life  of  Telford,  published  by  Murray,  1839. 
'  VoL  iz.  p.  823.  oommunicated  by  the  Rev.  F.  Leighton  to 
Ckmgh. 

'  Fragments  of  these  still  remain  in  the  village. 
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hol^   which  were  wide  at   the  lower  side,   and  ^ided 
ahnost  in  a  point  at  the  upper  side. 

There  were  two  other  small  rooms,  two  feet  by  six,  and 
two  larger  ones,  respectively  five  feet,  and  three  feet  by 
ei^t,  which  had  tesselated  floors  made  of  pieces  of  brick 
one  indi  and  a  quarter  square,  disposed  merely  in  a  simple 
dbecquer,  besides  another  large  tesselated  floor  nine  feet  six 
by  fourteen:  and  another  Hypooaust  twelve  feet  by  twenty. 
Its  floor  was  of  mortar  upon  rubble  stones.  The  {Hilars 
were  not  uniform  in  their  diape,  size  or  disposition :  some 
rows  consisted  of  six,  and  some  of  seven  pillars:  some  pillare 
were  shorter  than  others,  and  the  deficiency  was  made  up 
by  tiles,  or  stones  laid  upon  them :  some  were  apparently 
the  fragments  of  large  columns  of  a  kind  of  granite,  one 
foot  six  inches  and  one  foot  two  in  diameter.  In  one 
comer  of  this  Hypocaust  there  was  a  small  Bath,  with  one 
seat  or  step  on  two  of  its  sides.  The  whole  of  the  inside 
was  well  plastered  with  mortar.  Near  this  Bath  was 
found  a  piece  of  leaden  pipe\  not  soldered,  but  hammered 
together,  and  the  seam  or  juncture  was  secured  by  a  kind 

'  The  Romans  worked  the  Lead  Mikes  under  the  SUpersUmes 
at  an  early  period  after  their  gaining  the  island.  This  is  shewn  by 
pigs  of  lc»a  having  heen  found  in  the  neighbourhood. 

A  pig  of  lead  was  found  in  the  year  17o7  about  a  foot  below  the 
snr&ce  of  the  ground,  in  a  piece  of  land  about  three  miles  North 
West  of  Bishops  CasUe*.  It  was  22  inches  long;  7  wide  at  base; 
Si  at  top,  and  4}  deep.  There  are  two  stamps  upon  the  border  that 
nms  round  the  relievo;  the  letters  of  which,  says  the  describer, 
are  WINPt;  as  he  apprehends^  they  stand  for  Q^%nquemrorufn 
juuu  notatum  plumbum.  This  is  mere  conjecture.  It  may  be  ob- 
served as  to  the  first  two  letters:  '' deducebatur  colonia  aut  per 
trimnviros,  aut  per  decemviros,  quamvis  et  quinfuevirorum,  sep- 
temvirorum,  vigintivirorum  colonisa  deducendfie  huic  inde  fiat  men- 
tie^"  The  inscription  may  be  considered  as  a  proof  that,  in  the  time 
of  Adrian,  the  mines  in  Britain  were  worked  solely  for  the  advantage 
c^  the  Emperor,  agreeable  to  what  Suetonius  says;  ''plurimis  eilsaxk 
dvitatibuB  et  privatis  veteres  immunitates,  et  jus  metdttorum  ac  vecti- 


*  This  ig  the  one  mentioned  by  Mr  Murchiaon  in  his  SUuxlan  System,  as  being  in 
the  posMsoon  of  Mr  More,  near  Bisnop's  Castle. 

A  nig  of  lead  in  all  respects  similar  to  this  is  described  in  the  Library  of  Aiter- 
taining  Knowledge,  the  Townley  Gallery,  vol.  ii.  p.  291,  it  was  fbond  near  SnaSbaUh,  and 
presented  to  the  British  Museum  in  1798.  They  eadi  bear  the  inscription  IMP. 
HADRIANI  AVG. 


A  pig  of  lead  in  all  respects  sinnlar  to  this  is^described  in  the  Library  of  Aiter- 

Knowledge,  the  Townley  Gi  " 

ed   to  tiw   :~ 

DRIANI  AVG. 

t  Gent.  Mag.  vol.  Ivi.  p.  984. 

t  Heineaeii  Antiq.  Roman.  Append,  lib.  i.  119^  and  llS. 
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of  mortar.  Probably  at  the  same  time  a  siriffil  and  » 
bronze  key  kept  with  the  antiquities  in  the  Free  School 
Library  were  found. 

Several  other  things  hare  at  diffiarent  times  been 
turned  up«  Amongst  them,  an  amuletal  seal,  discovered 
by  some  men  near  the  Old  Wali^  while  ploughing-,  in  the- 
year  1808.  The  letters  are  incised  upon  a  circular 
jadz  stone  seven  eighths  of  an  inch  in  diameter  and  a 
quarter  thick.  It  has  hitherto  baffled  the  endeavours  of 
those  who  have  attempted  to  explain  it.  As  far  as  our 
type  will  allow,  the  reader  may  form  some  idea  of  it ;  the 
letters  are  carefully  engraved^  on  the  originaL 


galia  adempta*."  And  thus  also  all  criminals  were  condemned  either 
to  work  on  the  roads  or  in  the  mines.  ''Multos  honest!  ordinis 
deformatos  prius  stigmatum  notis^  ad  metaUa  et  munitiones  vianim, 
aut  ad  bestias  condemnayitt."  However,  private  adventurers  weie 
afterwards  permitted  to  work  them.  Heineccius  says,  ''  Restituerant 
deinde  iisdem  hoc  beneficinm  sequentes  prindpes,  sed  ea  lece,  ut 
certum  inde  Carumem  metalRcum  solverent,  de  quo  agit  L.  4.  C.  Theo- 
dosii  de  Metallar.  et  ibi  lo.  Grothofredus."  And  we  are  told  in  the 
Codex  what  this  Canon  metaUicus  was :  ^'  Cuncti,  qni  per  privatorum 
loca  saxorum  venam  laboriosis  effossionibus  persequentur,  decimas 
fisco,  decimas  etiam  domino  reprssentent}."  The  adventurers  were 
to  pay  a  tenth  to  the  crown,  and  a  tenth  to  the  owners  of  the  bind. 
If  the  mines  of  this  island  were  in  the  time  of  Adrian,  worked  solely 
for  his  advantage,  it  is  natural  to  think  that  the  blocks  of  metal  were, 
at  that  time,  stamped,  in  order  to  prevent  lead  being  sold  by  any  but 
the  imperial  officers. 

'  It  is  enpaved  in  Gent.  Mag.  vol.  Ixxx.  p.  617>  and  mentioned 
m  Beauties  of  England  and  Wales,  county  Salop,  p.  191. 

•  In  Tiberio,  c.  40.  t  In  CaUgula,  c.  27.  %  Codieit,  lib.  xL  Tit.  vl.  tL 
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In  1810  several  urns  were  found,  and  two  small  tessel- 
ated  pavements,  besides  a  quantity  of  silver  coins  \  These 
by  having  become  dispersed  and  carried  out  of  the  parish, 
have  lost  their  chief  value,  and  it  is  now  difficult  to  trace 
them.  Some  years  ago  a  clause  existed  in  the  leases  of 
of  the  tenants  at  Wroxeter^  that  all  antiquities  found  there 
should  be  rendered  to  the  proprietor  of  the  soil'.  Had 
this  continually  been  enforced,  its  history  might  have  been 
oonfiiderably  enlarged.  As  it  is,  almost  every  thing  that 
has  been  discovered,  has  been  lost,  or  by  falling  into  hands 
unconnected  with  the  place,  these  objects  have  lost  their 
local  relationship,  and  thus  ceased  to  have  any  real  worth. 
It  is  their  association  with  Wroxbter  that  can  alone 
render  such  relics  of  any  interest,  speakii^g  as  to  their 
peonniary  value,  they  actually  possess  none^. 

>  The  ooins  found  are  still  called  Dikde&s^  from  Denariu9  (see 
Gloss.)  as  they  were  when  Horsley  visited  the  q>ot. 

There  were  other  things  found  in  1818^  and  1824. 

'  Lloyd's  MS.  Hist  of  Shropshire. 

^  In  1829  Mr  Dukes,  Shreio^nsry,  presented  to  the  Society  of 
Antiqparies,  a  manuscript  account  of  Wnufeter,  which  contains  a 
list  or  201  silver  ooins,  one  gold,  and  four  counterfeit  ones,  found 
there  at  difierent  times. 


PRESENT  STATE  OF  WROXETER. 


trav^  along  the   road   fnuD 
wa*  to  Skreaibury,  cannot  iail 
ring,  doBo  to  the  highway,  as  he 
acbee  the  village  of  Wroxtter, 
^  ruin  of  OUl   SZa«l[  stand- 
1  ft  field  to  his  left.     This   ia 
at  now  remuns  of  the  ancient 
Ubiconiuh,  a  city  formerly  so  extensive  that  it  covered 
from  three  to  four  hundred  acree,   and  even  now   ves- 
tiges of  its  circumference  may  be   traced,  though  indis- 
tinctly it  most  be  confessed,  for  three  miles.     A  vallum 
and  fosse  encircled  the  whole,  and  as  far  as  I  have  been 
able  to  make  out,  from  the  depressed  and  altered  state 
to  which  they  have  been  reduced  by  the  plou^,  the 
vallum   was   fifteen    feet   in   height,   and   the   fosse    the 
same  in  width.     It  appears  to  have  conunenoed  at  the 
Severn,   not   quite   a  quarter  of  a  mile   Sooth   of  Bdt 
Brook;  it  crosses  the  turnpike  road  a  few  yards  North 
West   of  the   fifth   mileetone,   pasong   over   Beli   Brooi 
and  pointing  towards  Norton^  which  it  leaves  a  fiiriong 
and  a  half  to  the  North.     It  then  goes  over  the  road 
leading  from  Norton  to   WroxeUr,  and  continues   East- 
wards till  it  crosses  another  road  leading  to  the  Iforie 
Shoet.     I  conceive  this  road  that  falls  into  the  Watunq 
STRBrr  at  the  last  mentioned  spot  to  have  been  the  direct 
line  of  Iloman  road  to  the  city,  though  it  is  now  degene- 
rated into  a  mere  lane.     From  its  section  with  this  line 
of  communication  it  inclines  a  little  to  the  South,  when 
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again  passing  over  BM  Brook^  it  makes  a  sudden  turn 
to  the  Soutii  West,  and  terminates  at  the  Severn. 

Between  the  road  to  Norton  and  the  road  to  the 
Horse  Shoes,  if  I  mistake  not,  or  else  East  of  the  latter, 
on  an  eminence  called  Middle  Crows  Green^  was  the  ceme- 
try  of  the  city,  as  it  is  supposed,  for  at  this  place  were 
found  the  graye-stones  before  mentioned,  besides  several 
bones,  urns,  &c.,  all  evincing  that  it  was  a  spot  of 
sepulture  ^  The  silver  coins  found  in  1810  were  dis- 
covered in  a  glass  vessel  with  two  handles,  in  the  road 
leading  from  the  Horse  Shoes  toward  Wroweter, 

The  fragment  of  the  ancient  Uriconiwn  so  gene- 
rally known  as  the  OIK  SIBfalllt  is  in  all  respects  a 
genuine  example  of  Roman  construction.  It  is  built 
on   just     the    same    principles    as    Richbobough'    and 

^  An  obfleryation  has  been  made  in  reference  to  the  manner  of 
boiying  here^  where  the  naves  are  found  to  be  deep  and  wide^  and 
the  coipee  enclosed  in  red  clay  both  under  and  over,  and  to  prevent 
the  mixture  of  other  mould  with  that  clav  the  graves  were  fiioed 
on  the  sides  with  slates^  and  then  covered  with  stones,  sometimes 
five  or  six  upon  one  sepulture.  Bones  have  been  found  to  be  in- 
tened  after  uus  manner  which  contributed  to  their  preservation  ibr 
some  hundreds  of  years.  Teeth  have  been  taken  out  of  the  jaw- 
bones of  men^  near  three  inches  long  and  as  manv  about.  Some 
thigh  bones  have  been  found  of  a  full  yard  in  length.  Several 
uins  have  been  discovered^  in  the  memoiy  of  man^  after  digging 
three  or  four  feet  into  the  earth,  and  it  is  to  be  noted  that  as  the 
dead  bodies  here  are  buried  in  led  clay,  so  are  the  urns  lodged  in 
red  sand.    Uo^s  MS. 

'  The  remains  at  Richboaouoh  Castle  occupy  three  sides  of 
a  square,  the  fourth  side  haviuff  a  steep  bank,  and  a  stream  at  the 
bottom.  The  walls  are  eleven  feet  thick  and  from  twenty  to  thirty 
iu  height.  The  exterior  is  faced  with  quarried  flints  of  seven  and 
nine  courses,  and  at  these  distances  are  two  rows  of  Roman  tile, 
not  going  entirely  through  the  waU.  In  the  whole  there  are  six 
courses  of  tile  as  there  are  at  Bubgh.  The  interior  of  the  wall  is 
filled  up  with  rubble,  mortar,  flints,  &c.  It  has  buttresses  or  flank- 
ing walls,  and  towers;  the  latter  like  those  at  Buboh.  There  iq 
so  much  resemblance  between  these  three  Roman  works  that  upon 
comparing  together  two  drawings  of  my  own  of  the  masonry  of 
WriMBetef  and  Ridiiioroiugh  made  in  183o,  I  see  no  difierence  ex- 
cept in  the  space  between  the  two  uppermost  courses  of  Roman 
tile.  At  RiMorou^  there  are  nine  courses  of  quarried  flints  be- 
tween them,  whilst  at  Wroxeter  there  are  only  four  courses  of 
quarried  sand-stone. 
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BuBOH^  Castleb  being  faced  with  snudi  quarried  sUmes 
six  inches  by  four,  with  bondings  of  Roman  tile  after  a 
certain  number  of  courses.  What  remains  is  seventy-two 
feet  long,  and  twenty  high,  the  wall  itself  being  three  feet 
two  inches  thick.  There  are  six  courses  of  tile  in  it,  which 
as  sCt  BicHBORouoH  and  Burqh,  are  placed  edgewise,  with 
only  mortar  between  them,  having  two  rows  of  tile  in 
each  course.  The  uppermost  course  of  quarried  surface 
consists  of  four,  the  three  next  six,  and  the  fifth  from 
the  top  of  the  building  of  eight  rows  of  squared  stones. 
As  these  are  red  sandnstones  their  face  has  suffered 
considerably  more  than  the  harder  materiak  have  which 
are  used  by  the  Bomans  at  the  forementioned  stations. 
Mr  Carte  of  Leicester,  appears  to  have  been  the  first 
person  who  called  the  attention  of  antiquaries  to  this 
interesting  specimen  of  Roman  architecture.  In  1721 
he  gave  the  Society  of  Antiquaries  an  account  of  "the 
old  work  with  a  rude  draught.^^  "The  main  wall  now 
standing,^^  said  he,  "is  thirty  yards  long,  and  the  foun- 
dations from  it  Westward  forty  yards,  so  that  the  whole 
was  seventy  yards  long.      The  middle  arch  six  yards 

*  I  am  indebted  to  the  fnendship  of  Albert  Way^  Esq.  for  far- 
nishing  me  wiih  an  account  of  BuaoH,  as  well  as  for  some  valuable 
assistance  on  the  subject  of  Wroxeter  generally.  Mr  Way  visited 
BuROH  Castle  in  March  of  the  present  year  when  he  made  the 
following  notes: 

On  Uie  North  side  which  seems  to  be  the  highest  part,  the 
wall  is  about  fourteen  feet  nine  inches  above  the  sur&ce  of  the 
ploughed  land  around. 

The  South  side  is  most  perfect^  bein^  furthest  from  the  village 
of  Burghf  almost  all  the  flint  facing  and  much  of  the  tile  has  been 
carried  away  on  the  North  and  East  sides  to  build  the  church,  &c 

(hi  this  South  side  I  found  the  fieunng  to  oonsiBt  of  seven  strata 
of  squared  flint  with  six  strata  of  tile  intervening. 

The  former  measures  about  one  foot  seven  incnes  in  height,  but 
towards  the  upper  half  of  the  wall  two  feet,  and  the  fifth  stra- 
tum from  below  the  facing  consists  of  five  rows  of  square  flints,  all 
the  others  having  only  four  rows.  It  is  not  stated  however  posi- 
tively, that  this  was  uniform  all  round,  for,  as  observed,  the  facing 
is  almost  wholly  removed  in  other  parts,  and  time  did  not  allow  a 
careful  observation  of  the  fragments,  from  which  a  more  perfect 
account  might  probably  be  dmwn  up. 
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high  from  the  ground,  but  from  the  floor  much  higher, 
six  yards  broad;  the  other  two  only  four  yards  broad, 
but  of  the  sanie  height.  The  hole  in  the  middle  aroh 
supposed  to  have  been  broken  through,  and  so  is  the 
other.  At  each  end  are  smooth  walls  coming  out  at  the 
end  of  the  arches;  the  foundations  answering  tiie  main 
wall,  and  the  arches  ten  yards  from  it.  Two  rows  of 
tile  go  through  the  wall.  The  stones  are  laid  exactly 
across  each  other;  in  the  middle,  rubbish  and  pebbles. 
The  arches  seem  covered  with  the  same  as  the  walls. 
Some  ragged  pieces  stand  out  a  yard  and  a  half  from 
the  wall.  It  is  now  eight  yards  from  the  ground;  the 
North  side  smooth,  except  some  holes  as  for  scaffolds^^^ 
When  Mr  Lloyd  saw  the  GUI  WMU  it  was  twenty 
feet  high  and  a  hundred  long^ 

The  straitun  of  tfle  consiflting  of  three  tiles,  each  with  a  thick 
layer  of  cement  between  each  row  of  tiles,  measoies  in  height  about 
Beven  inches  and  a  half,  the  average  thickness  of  tile  being  one 
mch  and  a  half. 

The  tile  is  only  one  row  deep,  the  interior  wall  being  wholly 
rabble.  There  appear  conrses  of  tile  on  the  inner  side,  bnt  whether 
they  range  or  not  with  those  outside,  remains  for  enquiry.  The 
dimensions  of  the  tile  as  near  as  could  be  ascertained  are  of  the 
usnal  size.  They  are  of  fine  well-burnt  red  clay.  Some  fragments 
are  found  with  a  recurved  edge,  the  use  of  which  is  not  ascer- 
tained ;  it  has  not  the  appearance  of  being  merely  accidental. 

The  area  enclosed  is  now  a  ploughed  field;  three  walls  remain 
almost  perfect.  The  West  side  is  wholly  open,  and  appears  to  have 
been  defended  by  a  steep  bank  overhimginff  the  ancient  .Estuary, 
now  marshy  meadow  land;  but  this  hank,  has  been  thrown  down, 
and  it  is  uncertain  whether  there  was  any  wall  on  this  side.  On 
the  opposite  side  of  the  wide  MBtuaxy  was  Caistor  another  Roman 
station. 

The  walls  were  flanked  by  six  rounders  of  a  horse  shoe  form, 
two  at  North  £ast  and  South  East  angles,  two  between  them, 
and  on  the  North  and  South  sides  one,  Imth  of  which  have  fellen. 
These  bastions  of  solid  masonry  were  &ced  like  the  whole  of  the 
wall,  the  strata  following  in  regular  order  Uke  those  of  the  curtain 
wall ;  bnt  the  said  bastions  are  not  part  and  parcel  of  the  wall,  all 
the  lower  portion  of  them  being  merely  apphed  to  the  fisKse  of  it, 
but  at  about  the  fourth  stratum  of  tile  from  the  bottom,  they  are 
hid  in  the  main  walL  This  imperfect  union  having  in  most  in- 
stances eiven  way;  it  is  nossible  to  see  and  in  one  case  to  pass  be- 
tween the  main  wall  ana  the  bastion. 

'  Camden,  voL  iii  p.  27.  '  lb. 
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Horsley  seems  to  have  examined  Wboxbter  with 
some  care.  In  his  comment  on  the  second  Iter  of  An- 
tonine,  he  says,  ^'  Uriconium  eleven  miles  in  the  Itiner- 
ary from  Buttmiuniy  has  with  good  reason  been  fixed 
at  Wroxeter.  I  spent  the  greatest  part  of  a  day  with 
much  pleasure  i;i  viewing  that  place  and  the  antiquities 
of  it.  I  had  seen  several  medals  at  Sirewsburyy  most 
of  which  were  found  here,  and  I  purchased  a  few  myself, 
the  people  call  them  Wroxeter-Dinden^  probably  from 
Denarii.  The  town  has  been  very  large  and  also  the 
fortified  ground.  It  is  situated  on  the  North  or  North 
East  side  of  the  Seeem^  and  on  the  other  side  of  the 
place  runs  a  small  rivulet,  so  that  this  (as  many  other 
of  the  Roman  stations)  has  been  situated  on  a  lingula 
near  the  confluence  of  a  rivulet  and  a  larger  river. 
There  is  a  piece  of  old  wall  yet  standing  which  has  in 
it  three  regular  strata  of  Roman  brick,  each  stratum 
consisting  of  the  thickness  of  two  bricks.  It  is  about 
ei^t  yards  high  and  about  twenty  long.  The  field  this 
stands  in  I  thought  to  be  the  PrwUniuniy  for  like  Aid- 
borough  in  Yorkshire^  tiie  whole  city  seems  to  have  been 
encompassed  with  a  rampart  and  ditch,  above  half  a 
mile  square,  the  vestiges  of  which  may  yet  be  discerned. 
It  encompasses  the  whole  of  the  fields  in  which  the 
stones,  coins  and  other  antiquities  are  found.  I  was 
informed  that  a  balneum  or  sudatory  had  been  disco- 
vered here  some  years  ago,  but  then  was  destroyed  ^"^ 

The  annexed  plate  will  shew  the  reader  what  ap- 
pearance the  Om  aOall  presented  in  the  year  1838, 
when  I  last  visited  it,  and  made  the  drawing  from  which 
it  is  taken. 

Wboxbter  is  mentioned  in  two  Iters  of  Antonine, 
and  in  three  of  Richard.  It  is  placed  in  the  second 
Iter  of  the  former  betwixt  Rutunium  and  Usaoona,  and 
the  distance  from  Rowton  Castle  and  Oaken  Gates^  (where 

*  Britan.  Rom.  p.  419. 
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an  Hypocauflt  has  been  found*)  exactly  oorreepondB  with 
the  numben  in  the  Itinerary. 

Another  great  road  from  it  went  over  the  Setem 
through  Bravinium  (Anton.  Iter,  xii.)  or  Brannogbnium, 
(Ric.  Corin.  Iter,  xiii.)  which  is  Brandon  Camp  near 
LeifUwardine^  and  so  onwards  to  Caer  Leon.  Chreat  part 
of  the  way  this  road  bears  the  name  of  the  Wailing 
Street.  Foundations  of  a  bridge  below  the  Ford  were 
visible  two  or  three  years  back. 

A  third  road  from  Wboxeter  passed  over  the  Seeem 
due  West  towards  Berrington  Hatty  near  which  place 
the  line  of  road  is  still  cidled  King  Street^  leaving  the 
small  epaulement  of  the  Burgs,  a  Roman  work,  to  the 
right,  going  by  Hunger  Hitt,  ExFono'a  Green,  Ascot  and 
Lea  Cross  (where  a  tesselated  pavement  was  found 
in  1793);  from  Lea  Cross  it  proceeded  to  Edge  and 
Stonet  Stretton  where  it  fell  into  the  road  from  Ruru- 
NiuM  to  Caer  Flos. 

A  fourth  road  went  Northwards,  through  Newport 
to  Chester,  and 

A  fifth  crossed  the  Severn  and  branched  out  of  the 
Wailing  Street  near  PitchFOBD,  trending  along  the  Deyil^s 
Causeway  to  Rushburt  and  Nordy  Bank,  a  more  par- 
ticular account  of  which  the  reader  will  find  in  the 
ensuing  chapter. 

1  Gent  Mag.  Feb.  1797. 


THE  DEVIL'S  CAUSEWAY. 


T  has  ever  been  the  practioe  of  a 
credulous  and  ill  informed  people  to 
attribute  any  worka  digpUying  extra- 
ordinary Bkill  and  labor  in  their  exe- 
cution, to  pretematur^  agency.  In 
(accordance  with  this  principle,  tis 
DeviCs  Bridge  in  Cardigamkire,  the 
DeciTi  Ditch  in  Cambridgeshire,  and  the  Devil's  Cadbb- 
wat'  in  our  own  county  have  severally  taken  their  names. 
It  was  an  eaay  mode  of  solving  a  difficulty  when  the 
peasantry  attempted  to  account  for  works  which  th^ 
ignorantly  gazed  upon  with  superstitious  awe.  Though 
we  are  immediately  led  to  question  their  wisdom  m 
drawing  such  conclusions,  it  must  at  the  same  time,  be 
confessed,  that  they  rarely  resorted  to  these  explana- 
tions upon  unworthy  occasions;  uncoosciously  acting  on 
the  rule  laid  down  by  Horace, 

Nee  deos  interait  nun  dignqs  vindice  nodus, 
they  never  referred  to  Satanic  influence  cirounutaaces 
of  minor  importance.  It  was  only  when  a  scene  was 
marked  by  more  than  usual  grandeur,  when  nature  seemed 
convulsed,  and  a  savage  and  wild  aspect  was  stamped  ap<Hi 
her  form,  or  else  when  man  had  triumphed  over  great 
difScnlties,  and  displayed  wonderM  artifice  and  con- 
trivance in  his  work,  that  they  called  in  the  aid  of 
unearthly  powers  to  account  for  their  origin. 

'  BiAin  Stksit  Caubkway,  a  ftoitun  road  which  is  fobled  1^ 
the  lower  orders  to  have  lieen  made  by  the  Devil.  (Aubrey's  Survey, 
vol.  iv.  p.  187.) 
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Mainly  in  consequenoe  of  the  impoBing  appellation 
which  Thb  Dbvil^s  Gausbway  has  obtained,  I  determined 
at  the  close  of  the  autumn  of  1838  to  ascertain  by  a 
personal  inspection,  what  was  the  nature  of  its  diums 
to  so  unusual  a  title.  At  an  early  hour  in  the  morning 
I  crossed  the  Watuno  Stbebt  at  Langnor  Green^  and 
proceeded  due  East  for  about  a  mile  and  a  quarter,  up 
a  strait  narrow  lane  which  had  every  appearance  of  having 
been  made  at  a  remote  time.  Before  reaching  Froddedeif 
Lodge  J  all  traces  of  it  were  lost,  but  as  I  pressed  onwards 
across  the  wild  and  open  land  of  Froddedey  Park^  I  feO 
in  with,  on  the  Northern  side,  some  vestiges  of  an  ancient 
paved  way.  The  stones  which  formed  it  were  disposed 
with  too  much  regularity  to  have  been  the  work  of  chance. 
They  struck  me  as  singular  immediately  I  saw  them,  and 
I  accordingly  followed  the  direction  they  took,  as  far  as  it 
could  be  dktinguished,  which  was  for  a  distance  of  perhaps 
fifty  yards.  Viewing  them  in  this  situation,  thus  seem- 
ingly isolated,  I  was  unable  to  connect  them  with  any 
satisfactory  conjecture,  and  could  only  hope  that  some 
link  would  present  itself  in  the  course  of  my  ensuing 
investigation,  that  would  serve  to  unite  them,  as  it  after- 
wards did,  with  the  object  of  my  enquiry. 

Upon  quitting  this  undulating  and  unenclosed  ground, 
a  lane,  which  twisted  about  with  a  good  deal  of  occasional 
angularity,  brought  me  to  the  little  hamlet  of  JRuddey, 
At  this  point  of  junction  I  diverged  in  a  South  Western 
directicm,  towards  the  village  of  CardingUm^  and  instantly 
observed  evident  signs  that  the  road  I  had  taken  was  the 
right  one.  For  upon  the  left  was  a  high  artificially  formed 
causeway,  about  the  width  that  such  paths  usually  are,  and 
a  very  bad  road  below  it.  There  was  nothing  demoniacal 
it  is  true,  but  there  seemed  an  unusual  degree  of  magni- 
tude in  the  materials  with  which  the  causeway  was  con- 
structed, A  little  further  on,  both  it  and  the  road  were 
upon  the  same  level,  and  here  and  there,  first  upon  the 
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right,  then  upon  the  left,  lay  large  coping  stones,  that 
seemed  placed  rather  as  the  boundary  of  the  road,  than 
for  curb  stones.  OccasionaQy  large  boulders  shewed  them- 
selves in  the  centre  or  at  the  sides,  but  clearly  neither 
washed  there  by  diluvial  agency,  or  fortuitously  rolled 
from  the  slopes  above.  As  I  went  forwards  they  became 
more  numerous,  so  that  by  the  time  Causeway  Wood  was 
gained,  the  road  was  absolutely  laid  with  them.  They 
were  placed  with  the  utmost  regularity  with  respect  to 
each  other,  and  presented  such  a  systematic  appearance, 
that  no  doubt  any  longer  existed  in  the  mind,  that  the 
labor  of  making  the  road  had  been  performed  at  a  very 
early  period.  It  was  clearly  artificial,  and  if  I  were 
to  add  the  epithet  gigantic,  it  would  not  be  inappropriate. 
The  whole  partook  of  vastness :  it  indicated  the  genius 
of  a  great  people,  and  silently  seemed  to  declare  that 
it  had  formerly  been  a  considerable  thoroughfare.  Who 
that  people  were,  and  whither  it  led,  I  shall  presently 
enquire. 

Viewing  the  Dkvil^s  Causeway  at  this  spot,  it  looks 
very  like  the  boldest  and  most  shaking  pavi,  an  En^h- 
man  ever  jolted  over  in  France  or  Italy.  From  Cause- 
way Wood  to  which  it  has  been  traced,  to  its  termination 
two  or  three  hundred  yards  farther  on,  the  work  in 
question  is  to  be  seen  in  its  most  perfect  state,  and 
I  shall  take  this  opportunity  of  describing  it  more 
minutely. 

The  Devil^s  Causeway  is  a  way,  partially  at  present,  but 
originally  entirely  formed  of  large  blocks  of  basalt,  which 
were  procured  from  the  neighbouring  sides  of  the  Lawhy. 
They  vary  in  superficial  naize  from  one  to  two  feet  in 
length,  and  from  eight  to  fifteen  iaches  in  breadth,  and 
are  disposed  in  their  longest  direction  across  the  road. 
At  first  they  were  placed  with  extreme  regularity,  and 
had  their  face  much  more  even  than  it  now  lies.  From 
an  average  of  several  measures  taken  in  different  parts, 
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the  road  seems  originally  to  have  been  thirteen  feet  wide. 
It  18  edged  with  roughly  hewn  fiat  stones  lying  upon  the 
surface  of  the  soil,  and  varying  from  one  to  two  feet  in 
width;  they  are  uniformly  one  foot  in  thickness,  and  stand 
so  as  to  touch  each  other.  The  existing  inequality  of  the 
face  of  the  road  may  be  accounted  for  on  reasons  which 
it  is  almost  superfluous  to  mention.  Such,  for  instance, 
as  the  peculiar  nature  of  the  stone  itself  with  which  it 
is  paved,  and  its  aptness  speedily  to  disintegrate:  the 
traffic  which  it  has  for  a  very  lengthened  period  sus- 
tained :  the  operation  of  various  natural  causes  which  are 
still  in  action,  such  as  the  tendency  that  heavy  bodies 
have  to  become  imperceptibly  buried  below  the  surface 
of  the  ground,  together  with  the  spnurr  of  destruction 
which  has  incessantly  actuated  man  to  carry  away,  and 
break  up  the  materials  of  which  the  road  is  composed. 

Thus  far  had  I  proceeded  when  a  suspicion  that  was 
but  faint  in  the  outset  of  my  path,  grew  more,  confirmed, 
and  I  felt  assured  that  the  Devil^s  Causeway  must  be  an 
old  Roman  Road.  Possessed  with  this  idea  I  returned 
and  examined  it  under  this  impression.  It  was  not  until 
then,  that  its  resemblance  to  a  Roman  road  I  had  tra- 
velled along  a  few  years  previously  across  the  Plain  of 
Magnesia  S  suggested  itself,  and  upon  mentally  comparing 

^  Upon  leferrin^  to  a  MS.  jonnial  written  whilst  tiavellinff  in 
Asia  Minor^  I  find  ihe  Roman  road  in  question  thus  alluded  to. 
''In  four  hours  from  Smyrna  we  reached  a  Caff^  called  Yakakue. 
Immediately  opposite  on  the  South  was  a  grand  mountain  capped 
with  snow^  whose  outline  reminded  me  of  the  Wrekin.  A  very  rich 
plain  of  no  great  extent  lay  at  its  feet.  We  continued  ascending 
for  another  nour^  having  occasionally  a  view  of  the  sea.  Our  de- 
scent from  this  elevation  then  commenced  rather  rapidly;  the 
soenerv  became  wild  and  barren.  But  the  ancient  Homan  road 
formed  our  constant  line  of  travellinfl;  iii  those  parts  where  our  horses 
had  most  difficulty  of  footing.  Though  broken  up  in  places,  it 
was  generally  very  perfect  After  travelhn^  through  this  rugged 
Alpine  r^on  for  an  hour,  we  came  in  sight  of  the  plain  of 
Maonssia.  It  stretdied  twenty  miles  before  us,  and  apparently 
the  same  distance  on  each  side.  It  was  extremdy  rich;  and  the 
uniform  equality  of  its  sur&oe  convened  an  idea  of  interminable 
extMit     The  town  of  Magnesia  is  built  on  the  Southern 
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the  two  together,  though  in  difierent  contments,  I  was 
much  struck  with  their  conformity.  Nor  was  this  se- 
cond inspection  without  value  in  another  respect,  for 
upon  carefully  looking  at  a  smaU  bridge  which  the  cause- 
way traverses  close  to  its  termination,  there  appeared 
additional  indications  that  both  the  road  and  the  bridge 
itself  must  be  ascribed  to  the  same  age  and  people. 
Although  the  conviction  that  this  was  a  B(»nan  road 
slowly  dawned  upon  my  mind,  yet  it  now  presented,  so 
much  resemblance  to  others  of  the  same  class,  that  ev^i 
without  the  superabundant  evidence  of  the  architecture 
of  the  bridge,  I  could  have  no  scruple  in  attributing 
its  existence  to  that  enterprising  nation.  And  I  think 
any  one  who  has  ever  examined  a  specimen  of  their  art 
of  road  making  will  identify  the  two  as  singularly  alike'. 

immediately  under  a  momitain  which  rises  precipitoualy  ahove  it 
to  a  great  altitude.    The  vidnity  is  rendered  interesting  in  conse- 
quence of  being  the  scene  of  the  consul  Sdpio's  victory  over  An- 
tiochus  the  Great,  the  first  conquest^  and  the  first  footing  the  Romans 
obtained  in  Asia.    •••••• 

Left  Magnesia  before  sunrise  the  next  morning.  At  half  an 
hour's  distance,  the  Hermus  was  crossed  b^  a  wooc^  bridge:  the 
foundations  of  the  old  Roman  one  were  qmte  perfect  a  little  above. 
This  river  which  was  celebrated  by  Vii^  for  beinff  turbid  with 
gold,  is  now  remarkable  for  the  excellence  of  its  fiiui.  The  Poet 
meant  to  infer  b^  **auro  turbidus"  that  its  inundations  tended  to 
enrich  and  fertilize  the  pliun  through  which  it  flowed.  We  con- 
tinued along  the  Roman  road  for  a  considerable  distance,  at  one  time 
using  it^  at  another  making  slight  deviations:  yet  continually  falling 
in  with  it  again.  The  extreme  regularity  with  which  it  is  pave^ 
shews  that  until  within  the  last  tew  years,  all  our  more  modem 
roads  were  vastly  inferior  to  those  constructed  by  the  ancients.  The 
chausse^  of  both  France  and  Italy  are  not  worthy  to  be  compared 
with  this."  After  leaving  Thyatira  I  discerned  no  nirther  traces  of  it. 
The  road  of  which  mention  has  been  made  was  the  line  of  com- 
munication betwixt  Smyrna  and  Thyatira,  at  which  latter  city  it 
joined  one  commencing  at  Lampeacus,  and  passing  from  thence 
to  Abydos,  Dardanus,  Ilium,  Troas,  Antandroe,  Adrymyttium^  ^^'^ 
mos,  Germa,  Thvatira,  Sar^  Philadelphia,  Tripons,  and  Hierapolis 
it  terminated  at  Laodicea.  It  was  probably  formed  bv  Tiberius  Caesar, 
after  the  earthquake  which  laid  Sardis  and  the  neighbouring  cities  in 
ruins,  as  Magnesia  was  one  of  those  which  partook  of  his  mimificenoe. 

*  In  a  very  valuable  little  volume  treating  upon  the  British  and 
Roman  xemains  in  the  neighbourhood  of  AammsUr  a  similar  eau$o* 
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When  we  look  at  the  arohitecture  of  the  bridge 
we  cumot  fail  to  notice  three  peculiaritiee.  And  first, 
the  form  of  the  arch.  It  springs  from  two  centres,  and 
assumes  a  curve,  somendiat  resembling  a  segmental  arch, 
but  more  depressed  than  any  thing  Norman,  being  in 
tact  broader,  as  we  see^it  in  Roman  examples.  Secondly, 
the  Youssoirs  are  alternately  parallel-sided,  and  cuneiform 
or  acutely  shaped  at  one  end,  as  though  the  intention 
of  the  ardiiteot  was  to  make  them  available  in  filling  up 


way 
and 


is  described  that  formerly*  existed  on  the  borders  of  DewnuMre 
and  Somertetshire.  ''This  remarkable  specimen  of  Roman  work- 
manship/' as  it  is  rightly  called^  ''whidi  is  known  by  the  name 
of  Morwood's  Causeway^"  most  not  be  passed  without  particular 
notice^  as  well  on  account  of  its  peculiar  construction,  as  the  im- 
portance which  has  been  attached  to  its  title.  The  spot  of  ground 
across  which  it  was  carried  is  a  part  of  what  is  called  Crow  Moor, 
and  was  no  doubt  then,  as  it  is  to  the  present  day,  a  flat  and  bogcv 
place,  yeiy  difficult  to  be  kept  dry,  and  consequently  impassable 
at  that  time  without  such  a  pavement.  The  causeway,  which  now 
no  longer  exists,  was  about  a  quarter  of  a  mile  in  length,  running 
ahnoet  North  and  South,  in  width  about  fifteen  feet,  and  composed 
of  very  large  flint  stones,  with  which  ^e  neighbourhood  abounds, 
laid  together  in  a  most  compact  and  durable  form,  having,  of  course, 
their  flat  sides  uppermost,  and  resting  upon  a  deep  stratum  of  smaller 
stones  and  graveL  The  work  presented  an  appearance  somewhat 
similar  to  that  of  the  pavement  in  the  London  streets,  except  that 
the  materials  were  of  much  laiger  size,  and  that  at  every  interval 
of  about  six  feet  there  was  a  cavity  or  channel  across  it,  which  caused 
the  intermediate  portions  to  assume  the  shape  of  low  arches,  and 
formed  a  furrow,  or  gutter,  to  facilitate  the  draining  of  water  from 
the  sur&oe.  That  tms  fragment  was  of  Roman  construction  there 
is  little  reason  to  doubt;  for  it  remarkably  coincides  with  the  plan 
adopted  by  that  people  when  they  were  obUged  to  carry  their  roads 
across  marshy  places,  as  given  by  Statins. 

Hie  primus  labor  induMie  nUooa 
Bt  reMindere  limitei,  et  alto 
BgMtu  pcnitaa  oanune  tenraa: 
HoK  luniitaa  alitor  zeplere  fooaa 
Bt  munmo  giemium  paxwe  dono 
Ne  mutuit  sola,  ne  maligna  wdes 
Bt  praisb  dublum  oubile 


This  interesting  relic  of  Roman  art  was  taken  up  to  form  a 
turnpike  road  at  its  Southern  end,  though  with  much  more  difficulty 
than  had  been  anticipated,  and  its  materials  broken  to  pieces.  The 
name  and  the  outline  of  its  course  are  all  that  now  remain  to  point 
out  where  it  existed.  The  British  and  Roman  remains  in  ihe 
vicinity  of  AjnninHer,  in  the  county  of  Devon,  By  James 
DKvidsoQ,  London,  18^.  p.  7l>  2. 
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the  interatioes  between  the  regular  paraUelH9ided  vouflsoirs; 
and  lastly,  the  whole  is  put  together  with  concrete^  as 
may  readily  be  detected  by  taking  the  trouble  to  creep 
underneath  the  arch,  and  detaching  a  piece  of  it  from 
the  joints.  If  we  couple  the  foregoing  description  of 
the  road,  with  these  remarkable  characteristics,  the 
Roman  claims  of  both  are  not  unsatisiiActorily  esta- 
blished. 

Nor  is  this  the  whole  amount  of  argument  which 
may  be  adduced  in  support  of  these  opinions.  For  if  it 
should  be  asked  what  induced  the  Romans  to  carry  a 
road  of  such  magnitude  through  a  remote  and  seques- 
tered valley,  running  parallel  too  as  it  does,  with  the 
Watlino  Street,  not  more  than  two  miles  to  the  North 
West,  it  may  be  replied  that  the  Devil's  Causeway 
was  the  direct  line  of  communication  from  Nordy  Bank 
through  TugYOBS}^  GrcsteFOBD^  over  Roman  Bank  to  Rush- 
BUBY,  the  Wall  under  Hetfwood^  the  Latin  Vallum; 
leaving  the  village  of  Cardington  like  the  Hoar  Edge 
on  the  left,  each  of  which  places  derive  their  name 
from  bordering  upon  it,  (See  remarks  under  Hoar  Stone 
and  Ford)  was  the  direct  line,  as  is  imagined  from 
Nordy  Bank,  and  thence  to  the  station  at  Rubhbury 
by  Cardington^  and  Chatwall,  (quasi  ChaUwaU^  or  Chalum 
Vallum^  a  halting  place,  a  half-way  house,  as  it  actually 
is  betwixt  the  two  extremities,  (Lat.  Chalo.  Gr.  ^oXaoi) 
to  RucUeg.  Here  one  part  branched  off  to  the  left,  and 
went  over  Froddedey  Pari^  where  vestiges  of  it  still 
appear.  It  is  probable  that  from  hence  it  took  the 
course  of  the  ancient  lane  to  Langnor  Green  where  it 
fell  into  the  Watlino  Street,  leading  from  Uricenium 
or  Wroxeter,  to  Branogenium^  or  Brawmium^  (Brandon 
Gamp,  see  p.  55,  73.)  Magna  or  Magnie^  (Kentchestkr), 
Cfobannium  (Abergavenny),  and  Btdtrum  or  Burrium^ 
(Usk).  The  main  road,  however,  from  the  Roman  sta- 
tion at  RusHBURY,  passed  through  BuMej;  it  continued 
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in  a  direct  line  through  Acton  Bvunel^  and  a  mile  be- 
yond, it  joined  the  same  great  road  half  a  mile  South 
of  the  village  of  PitckroBD.  Its  course  is  here  inter- 
rupted for  a  quarter  of  a  mile,  but  it  is  again  met  with 
in  some  fields  to  the  East  of  the  general  line  of  com- 
munication. After  answering  the  purpose  of  a  conmion 
drift  road  used  merely  for  agricultural  convenience  for 
about  a  quarter  of  a  mile,  it  again  joins  the  road  from 
''  PitehronD  to  Oaund,  Having  crossed  Cound  Brook  it 
proceeds  Northerly  by  BlcuA  Bam  and  Gototer  where 
it  crosses  the  turnpike  road  from  Mueh  Wenloek  to 
Shrewsbury:  from  hence  it  takes  a  North  Easterly  di- 
rection for  nearly  two  miles,  when  it  terminates  upon 
a  ford  immediately  under  the  present  village,  or  ancient 
city  of  Wboxeter. 

According  to  Isidore'  the  Carthaginians  were  the 
first  people  who  underwent  the  labor  and  expence  of 
regularly  paving  their  public  roads.  From  them  the  art 
was  learned  by  the  Romans,  who  carried  it  with  their 
conquests  through  the  continents  of  Europe  and  Asia,  as 
much  with  a  view  to  the  advantages  arising  from  easy 
communication  with  their  possessions,  sa  a  means  of 
keeping  the  people  out  of  idleness'.  The  immense  sums 
of  money  expended,  and  the  vast  multitudes  employed 
in  these  works,  is  not  their  least  striking  feature. 

When  we  consider  that  they  extended  from  the 
most  Western  side  of  Spain  and  Barbary,  to  the  East- 
em  kingdoms  of  Media  and  Assyria;  and  from  Great 
Britain  in  the  North,  through  Gaul,  Hungary  and  Sdy- 

'  Bur  in  composition  is  repeatedly  found  in  the  names  of  places  on 
the  Watlino  Street,  as  Burlinoton,  near  Sheriff  Hayles;  Bttrcot, 
near  Hay  Gate;  Bueway  near  Churdi  StretUm;  Burrow  Hill 
Camp  near  the  Craven  Arms;  Burrinoton  near  Wigmorej  Birlst, 
South  of  Stretford;  Birlby  Hill  and  Burohill,  &c.,  &c.  Can  this 
allude  to  Roman  occupation  or  connexion  ?  "  Castellum  panruhun, 
quern  Burgum  yocant.'    Vegetius  de  re  Militar.  iy.  10. 

'  Isidor.  Orig.  lib.  xv.  c  16. 

*  Plinii  Nat  Hist  lib.  zzxvi.  c.  12. 
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thia,  to  Arabia,  Egypt  and  Libya  in  the  South,  we 
may  justly  wonder  how  such  stupendous  projects  could 
have  been  completed.  We  can  only,  by  means  of  the 
scattered  information  we  possess,  assign  their  accomplish- 
ment to  the  belief  that  the  Roman  soldiers  were  not 
permitted  to  continue  indolent  in  peace,  but  in  con- 
junction with  the  inhabitants  of  the  vanquished  pro- 
vinces, were  obliged  to  labor  in  the  formation  of  these 
works.  The  difficulties  and  hardships  they  suffered  whilst 
performing  these  }abors  occasioned  heavy  complaints, 
which  even  sometimes  broke  out  into  sedition.  The 
Roman  subjects  in  the  provinces  were  compelled  to  assist 
in  constructing  the  roads,  and  they  considered  this  so 
oppressive  that  Oalgacus^  when  exhorting  his  country- 
men, the  Caledonians,  to  resist  more  vigorously  the 
Romans  under  Agricola,  reminded  them  of  this  grievance 
with  which  the  conquered  inhabitants  of  Britain  were 
afflicted.  Besides  these  classes,  all  criminals  were  con- 
demned either  to  work  in  the  mines  or  upon  the  great 
roads  of  the  empire,  as  our  malefactors  are  employed 
at  the  present  day*. 

Great  attention  was  bestowed  upon  their  preservation. 
Their  care  was  an  office  of  high  trust,  and  only  con- 
fided to  persons  of  consequence,  such  as  the  governors 
of  the  district,  or  those  who  had  filled  important  situa- 
tions in  the  state.  Augustus  Csesar  was  chosen  to  hold 
the  post  of  surveyor  of  the  roads  in  the  vicinity  of  Rome, 
as  one  of  peculiar  honor;  and  having  undertaken  their 
management,  to  discharge  his  duties  with  greater  credit, 
he  appointed  for  his  deputies  those  who  had  passed  through 
the  prsBtorship.  Pliny^  in  one  of  his  epistles  deems  it 
a  fitting  subject  of  congratulation  to  his  correspondent 

^  In  Vita  Agricole^  c.  29^  &c 

'  Multos  honesti  ordinis  defbnnatos  priuB  stismatum  notis,  ad 
metalla,  et  munitionM  Viamm^  aut  ad  beatias  condenmavit.  Saeton. 
in  Caligula,  c  27. 

'  Punii  Epist  lib.  v.  ep.  16. 
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PontiuB  that  their  mutual  firiend  Comutufi  TertuUus 
who  had  shared  the  congular  dignity  with  him,  should 
have  been  elevated  to  this  distinguished  situation.  In 
the  same  complimentary  manner  Statins^  alludes  to  his 
friends  Mareellus  and  Plotius  Orippus  having  been  elected 
to  the  same  dignity.  Nor  can  we  suppose  it  was  less 
highly  esteemed  in  Britain,  where  the  same  enterprising 
nation  introduced  their  arms  and  civilisation. 

The  usual  method  of  making  a  road  consisted  in  first 
laying  down  a  stratum  of  round  rough  stones,  grouted 
with  lime,  sand  or  cement,  which  was  called  gtatumen^ 
or  the  foundation.  The  next  course  was  composed  of 
rubble,  or  any  kind  of  refuse,  (rudera)  or  rubbish,  (ffla- 
rea)  or  gravel,  according  to  the  nature  of  the  material 
employed.  Upon  this  was  laid  the  upper  coating,  which 
consisted  of  large  flat  blocks,  that  varied  in  size  and 
shape,  though  usually  square:  they  were  jointed  with 
such  nicety  that  it  was  difScult  to  see  where  one  stone 
touched  another.  They  were  usually  of  flint,  and  had  a 
row  of  curb  stones,  (tiuMrffines)  on  each  side  to  keep  the 
crown  or  centre  of  the  road  (agger^)  uniform  and  straight. 
The  first  road  formed  in  Italy  was  the  Via  Appia 
which  extended  from  Bcme  to  Capua.  It  is  not  only  the 
most  remarkable  in  point  of  priority,  having  been  laid 
down  upwards  of  two  thousand  years,  but  also  in  re- 
spect of  its  beauty.  In  some  places  it  is  still  wonder- 
fuDy  weU  preserved,  as  I  can  myself  testify  from  having 
seen  it;  that  part  where  it  crosses  the  Pontine  Marshes 
is  admirably  perfect,  though  the  work  was  commenced 
B.  c.  309. 

In  the  year  b.  g.  241  Caius  Aurelius  Cotta  formed 
the  second  public  way  in  Italy,   and  from  him  it  de- 

^  Statii  Sywar.  lib.  iv. 

'  Agger  est  media  strata  emmentia,  ooaggeratis  lapidibus^  vel 
glarea  aut  sOidbiis  strata;  ab  a^igere,  id  est  ooaoervatione  dicta, 
quam  historici  Viam  militarem  dicant  Isid.  Orig.  xv.  c  alt.  Berg, 
torn.  L  p.  253. 
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rived  the  name  of  the  Via  Acrblia.  It  commeiiced  at 
Bome^  and  paaeNsed  along  the  coast  of  Etruria  to  Pua, 
Genoa,  Nice  and  Aries.  At  Genoa  the  Via  PofirmujoA 
connected  it  with  the  Via  iGMiLiA  at  Piacenza,  which 
from  hence  paflsed  through  Parma,  Beggio,  Moiena,  Bo- 
logna, Cesena  and  Bimini.  And  here  the  Via  ^Emilia 
was  met  by  the  Via  Flaminia,  which  coasting  along 
the  AdriaHc  to  Aneona  passed'  oyer  to  the  West  throng 
Nocera,  Fcligno,  Nami,   Otrieoli  and  Nepi  to  Borne. 

Besides  these,  there  were  forty-two  others  of  import- 
ance whose  courses  it  would  be  out  of  pkce  to  follow 
here,  especially  as  the  subject  has  been  so  thoroughly 
investigated  by  a  very  learned  writer,  that  little  is  left 
for  additional  illustration^ 

Yet  it  may  be  proper  to  remark  that  such  magnificent 
undertakings  were  not  confined  to  Italy.  For  at  the 
close  of  the  last  Punic  War,  b.  c.  160,  the  Romans  began 
to  extend  these  advantages  to  their  provinces.  They 
commenced  them  in  Spain.  In  the  year  b.  c.  124, 
Domitius  Ahenobardus  carried  the  Via  Domitia  through 
Provence  and  Savoy.  Under  the  reign  of  the  Caesars 
a  road  bearing  the  same  name  was  constructed  in  Ger- 
many. We  next  read  of  the  Via  Eonatia,  that  com- 
menced at  ApcUonia  in  Epirtu  and  terminated  at  Ogp^ 
solas  in  Thrace  ^  which  was  furnished  like  the  Via  Ap- 
piA,  and  in  fact  like  aD  the  Roman  roads,  as  we  have 
every  reason  for  believing,  with  Milliaries  on  the  side  to 
indicate  the  distances.  Some  of  the  roads,  the  Via 
Appia,  for  instance,  even  had  horse-blodcs  on  each  side 
to  enable  the  weary  and  infirm  to  mount  without  as- 
sistance. Caius  Gracchus  was  the  considerate  person  who 
introduced  both  of  these  conveniences.  A  Roman  Mil- 
liary  was  discovered  some  years  ago  in  the  neighbour- 

'  HiBtoiie  des  grands  Chemins  de  TEinpire  Romain.    2  torn.  4to. 
a  BmxeUea.  1796. 
'  Stnbo,  lib.vii. 
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hood  of  Leicester,  It  was  dug  up  about  two  miles  from 
the  town,  and  bore  upon  its  face  the  Emperor  Hadrian'^s 
name,  and  was  marked  ii  a  Ratis.  One  discovered  a 
few  years  ago  on  the  road  from  Cambridge  to  Himting- 
dauj  is  now  in  the  vestibule  of  the  University  Library. 
Others  have  been  found  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Lan- 
caster^. 

As  has  been  already  intimated,  there  were  in  Italy 
alone  fortynseven  roads,  whose  united  lengths  measured 
13,500  miles,  the  greater  part,  if  not  the  whole  of  which, 
were  systematically  paved.  The  number  in  the  provinces 
cannot  with  any  degree  of  accuracy  be  ascertained,  for 
there  must  have  been  several  that  are  not  mentioned 
in  the  Itineraries.  That  some  notion,  however,  of  their 
extent  may  be  formed,  I  have  added  together  their  re- 
spective lengths.  They  amount  to  38296  Roman  miles, 
or  allowing  according  to  Reynolds'  computation  that  the 
Roman  and  the  English  miles  are  the  same,  the  whole 
distance  is  38296  miles,  English  measure^.  And  this 
immense  sum  is  independent  of  the  fifteen  British  Iters, 
which,  according  to  this  commentator  upon  Antoninus, 
comprehended  an  extent  of  2654  additional  miles  of 
r^larly  formed  road,  a  surprising  sum  when  it  is  borne 
in  mind  that  it  was  for  the  most  part  laid  down  after 
the  fashion  which  prevailed  in  Italy.  Besides  these, 
there  were  several  branches  of  which  the  early  geogra- 
phers have  not  made  any  mention.  Some  of  them  may 
still  be  traced  in  different  parts  of  Europe  and  Asia 
apart  from  the  great  line  of  acknowledged  Roman  roads, 
and  in  secluded  and  remote  districts  in  our  own  island. 
I  am  inclined  to  think  that  several  old  Causeways  par- 
take of  these  characteristics,  and  would  prove  to  be,  if 
followed  throughout   by   personal   examination    and  the 

1  See  one  figured  and  described  in  Whitaker's  History  of  Rich- 
mondihiref  vol.  ii.  p.  214. 

'  Iter  Britannianim,  or  that  part  of  the  Itiaerary  of  Antoninus 
which  relates  to  Britain,  p.  52.  4to.  1799. 

10 
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Onlnance  Surveys,  genuine  oonstructions  of  the  Roman 
period:  those  who  have  opportunities  would  do  well  to 
look  at  them  with  this  view,  for  in  a  few  years  all 
vestiges  of  the  kind  may  be  destroyed. 

It  would  be  an  assertion  resting  too  much  upon  con- 
jecture, if  it  were  stated  that  all  our  roads  in  England 
were  paved  throughoui  after  the  method  learned  by  the 
Romans  from  the  Carthaginians.  Such  labor  and  ex- 
pence  would  be  unnecessary  in  several  places,  besides 
the  difficulty  that  would  exist  in  getting  suitable  stones 
to  build  in  this  way.  In  passing  through  the  oolitic  dis- 
trict in  Northamptonshire^  as  one  instance  out  of  many 
that  may  be  adduced,  the  workmen  upon  the  Watung 
Strbet  would  be  unable  to  procure,  unless  from  a  great 
distance,  any  of  those  durable  materiak  which  are  so 
ready  at  hand  in  the  county  of  Shropshire.  And  con- 
sequently, we  see  the  Watling  Street  road  hereabouts, 
very  much  more  worn  on  its  surface,  which  leads  us  to 
believe  it  could  never  have  been  formed  with  such  so- 
lidity, from  this  want  of  a  hard  and  firm  staturnen^  as 
it  was  on  other  parts  of  the  line  where  they  were 
easily  obtained.  Happening  to  be  in  the  neighbourhood 
of  Weedon  a  short  time  back,  when  the  London  and 
Birmingham  BaUway  was  just  out  through  the  WxTtiNo 
Street  near  BrockhaU^  I  had  an  opportunity  of  examin- 
ing how  this  Roman  road  was  laid  down.  There  were 
not  the  least  appearances  of  stratification,  either  of  ce- 
ment, rubbish,  or  of  any  other  kind  of  deposit.  It  had 
no  other  nuirks  than  those  of  a  common  drift  road 
that  is  used  for  agricultural  purposes.  When  we  get 
to  the  Four  Crosses  which  lie  two  miles  North  West 
of  Cannock^  (and  I  am  constrained  to  pass  over  all  the 
intermediate  distance,  from  never  having  examined  it,) 
when  we  get  to  the  Four  Crosses^  there  are  vestiges  of 
the  ancient  Pavement;  and  immediately  the  road  enters 
Shropshire,  which  it  does  close  to  Weston  under  Lizard^ 
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a  branch  leads  out  to  the  North,  that  three  miles  fur- 
ther on,  midway  betwixt  Woodoote  and  Newport^  bears 
the  name  of  Pavb  Lane.  This  particular  line  is  seen 
to  possess  one  of  the  great  features  of  a  Roman  road, 
namely,  the  direct  course  it  takes  from  one  point  to 
another.  No  deviations  for  the  sake  of  avoiding  hills 
ever  occur;  when  the  line  was  chosen,  every  natural  im- 
pediment, whether  it  were  mountain  or  morass,  yielded 
to  the  enterprise  and  labor  exerted  by  this  great  na- 
tion. 

It  may  be  worth  enquiring  whether  or  not  this 
road  which  quits  the  Watung  Street  at  Weiian  under 
Hzardy  and  goes  first  to  Pave  Lane,  and  thence  to 
Newport^  be  not  in  fact  an  early  communication  to 
Chester.  For  let  it  be  borne  in  mind,  that  the  direction 
it  takes  is  straight  forward  to  the  second  Stretton^  from 
the  place  where  it  quits  the  Watling  Street.  It  is  not 
improbable,  that  from  Pennocrucium  or  Penkridge^  the 
usual  line  of  traffic  was  by  Stretton,  Weston  under  Liz- 
ard^ Pave  Lane,  Newport,  Lane  End,  ffinstock,  Tern 
HiUy  SandtFOKDy  Whitchurch^  Malpas^  another  Stretton, 
thence  bending  a  little  to  the  West  to  Holt^  and  thence 
to  Chester.  This  is  merely  supposition,  and  is  thrown 
out  rather  as  a  suggestion,  that  those  who  have  the 
opportunity  may  ascertain  whether  such  an  idea  is  de- 
serving the  topographer^s  further  attention. 

In  the  present  corrupt  state  of  the  text  of  Anto- 
ninus it  would  be  useless  to  seek  out  the  true  situation 
of  MEDioLANtJM.  It  has  been  placed  by  Oale  and  Stuke- 
ley  at  Meivod ;  by  Horseley  at  Market  Drayton ;  by 
Tilstock  at  Middle;  and  by  a  writer  in  the  Cambrian 
Quarterly,  at  Shrewsbury^,  None  of  these  spots  agree 
in  the  least  with  the  distance  in  the  Itineraries.  In  the 
same  way  Rutuniitm  has  been  variously  placed  at  Rowton 
Castle^  Rotcton,  and  Ruyton  of  the  Eleven    Towns,     The 

^  Vol.  i.  p.  62. 
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distance  from  Rowtan  Castle  to  Wroxeter  agrees  with 
the  number  of  miles  marked  in  the  Itinerary,  and  so 
does  RusHBURY.  The  distance  from  Mediolanum  to 
Uriconium  exactly  agrees  with  that  from  Caeb  FLds 
to  Wroxeter^  and  the  intervening  station  of  Rutunium, 
or  Botffton  Castle^  to  reach  which,  we  pass  over  Stretton 
Heathy  tallies  sufficiently  to  authorise  our  placing  it 
there.  But  on  the  other  hand,  by  fixing  Medioulnum 
at  Caer  Flos,  all  the  places  between  it  and  Deva 
disagree  with  the  Itinerary  numbers.  The  whole  of  the 
Iters  relating  to  this  district  are  very  obscure,  and  I 
think  it  will  be  hopeless  to  attempt  their  illustration, 
until  some  one  presents  us  with  a  better  text  of  Anto- 
ninus to  work  upon. 


RUSHBURY. 


I 


OR  several  reasons  it  is  probable  there 
was  a  Roman  station  at  Rushbury. 
There  is  not  much  corroboration  of 
this  in  the  name  of  the  place  itself, 
though  sufficient  in  that  of  the  con- 
tiguous hamlet  of  Wall  under  Hey- 
wood^  as  well  as  in  the  title  of  the 
hill  above  it,  which  is  called  Roman  Bank.  Gale^  fancied 
he  saw  proof  enough,  that  Rushburt  was  the  Bravinium 
mentioned  in  the  twelfth  Iter  of  Antonine,  from  the  mere 
circumstance  of  Brwynm  in  C.  Brit,  signifying  a  Rush, 
But  as  the  distance  from  Uriconium  to  this  place  is 
only  about  half  what  the  Itineraries  of  Antonine  and 
Richard  set  it  at,  it  is  utterly  impossible  to  be  the 
Bravinium  of  the  one,  or  the  Brannogenium  of  the  other. 
Had  RuTUNiuM  been  fixed  upon  instead,  there  would 
have  been  no  difficulty  in  regard  to  the  distance,  and 
not  much  dissimilarity  in  the  sound  of  the  name. 

However,  the  claims  of  Rushbury  being  a  Roman 
station  are  very  clearly  made  out,  without  having  re- 
course to  a  strained  etymology.  It  lies  on  a  Roman 
road  between  Wroxeter  and  Nordy  Bank  ;  the  Devil'^s 
Causeway  passes  through  it  in  a  direct  line  from 
the  former  place,  and  terminates  at  the  latter.  Roman 
antiquities  are    said    to   have   been    found    here^,    and 

'  Antonini  Iter,  cura  T.  Gale^  p.  127. 

'  My  own  enquiries  after  coins  were  unsuccessful,  nor  could  I 
learn  from  aged  people  who  had  lived  here  from  their  youth,  that 
any  JRonuzn  ones  had  ever  been  found.  Reynolds  (v.  Iter.  Brit, 
p.  400)  states  that  there  have. 
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there  are  still   some   works   existing   ascribable   to    the 
same  age. 

These  consist  of  an  elevated  rectilii^ear  mound,  sur- 
romided  by  a  ditch,  at  present  discernible  on  the  North 
and  South  side,  but  which  seems  formerly  to  have  gone 
round  the  whole.  The  exterior  slope  of  the  vallum  falls 
externally  twenty-five  feet ;  the  fosse  is  twenty-three  feet 
wide,  and  the  relief  of  the  n^oui^d  from  the  bottom  of 
the  ditch,  twelve.  The  area  of  the  work  is  a  hundred 
and  forty-five  feet  from  East  to  West,  and  a  hundred 
and  thirty-one  from  North  to  South,  the  angles  being 
rounded.  Indications  of  other  works  are  seen  in  a 
meadow  South  of  the  Church,  as  well  as  on  the  North 
and  East  sides,  but  as  the  ground  1^  been  disturbed, 
they  are  traceable  with  difficulty. 


NORDY  BANK. 


ir  Bank  U  a  Roman  station  midway 

etwixt  the  Clee  Burp  and  the  little 

llage  of  CUe  St  Margarei.     It  ie 

<f  tax  th«  most  perfect  work  of  the 

mod  with  which  1  am  acquainted. 

he  shape  inclines  to  an  oval,  though 

le  boundary  lines  are   all  straight, 

later   correctness  be  said  to   be   a 

paralle)<^;ram  having  the  angles  rounded.     From  West 

to  East  it  is  two  hundred  and  ten  paces,  and  Irom  North 

to  South  a  hundred  and  forty-four.     A  single  fosse  twelve 

feet  wide  surrounds  the  whole.     From  a  cutting  made 

at  the  South  East  end,   it  is  seen  that  the  vallum  is 

tw^ty-Bix  feet  wide  at  its  base,  and  six  across  its  crest. 

The  interior  slope  is  twelve  feet,  the  scarp  eighteen,  and 

the  counterscarp  six.     There  are  four  gotges  or  open- 

mgs   due    North,   the  original  ones  being  at   the  East 

and  West. 

The  situation  of  Nordy  Bank  was  a  veiy  important 
one  for  the  Romans  to  occupy,  as  it  gave  them  the 
command  of  Corve  Bale,  whilst  at  the  same  time  being 
entrenched  here,  they  lay  so  close  upon  the  Clee  ffiU 
valley  on  the  Southern  side  of  the  Bubf,  as  in  a  cer- 
tain degree  to  command  access  to  that  also. 

Had  no  other  reasons  been  already  given  for  the 
supporation  that  Abdon  Burf  was  a  religioui  enclotttre, 
and  not  a  defmiiw  one,  I  think  the  existence  of 
this  very   perfect   Roman    work  immediately  below    it 
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would  render  it  probable;  for  had  the  Britons  been 
in  possession  of  the  enclosure  above,  the  Romans  would 
hardly  have  placed  themselves  in  an  inferior  and  com- 
manded situation,  one  that  could  so  readily  have  been 
assaulted. 

It  is  conceived  that  the  road  from  Wroxeter^  or  the 
Devil^s  Causeway,  terminated  here,  passing  from  Rush- 
BURT  over  Roman  Bank  and  thence  through  HungerfoTd 
and  Tugford, 


1^ 


NORTON  CAMP. 

Camps     may    be    diBtinguished 

a   Brituh   and  those  of   a   later 

,    by   the    rectilinearity    of  their 

a,  and  by  being  most  oommonly 

ampaased    by    one    ditch    only'. 

this    kind     are    the    fullowiog. 

rxRs  Camp    near  Arquet,    which, 

though  irregular,   has  its  lines   strai^t;    Cesar's  Camp 

North  of  I^amkam.  Surrey,  which  is  seven-sided,  single- 

ditched,  nud  hnn  nil  its  lines  strught;   Ve8pabiah'b  Camp 

near    Ambreibury,    oo.      Wilti.;     Weatherbury    CxaTLS, 

CO.    Dortet,    which    has   a  small  quadrangular   work   En- 

ude  a   larger;     Castell  Dinas,   South  of  Talgartk,  oo. 

Brecon,   quadrangular;    Aberyscib,   East   of  Brecon,  the 

supposed    ate    of   Bannivh,    quadrangular;    Holme    om 

THE  Sea;  Caiotos,  and  Tabburqh,  in  the  county  of  Nor- 

'  The  Roman  Btatioos  in  Brit^  ma;  be  claaBed  aa  follows. 

Rist,  the  Kieat  Romanized  capitals  of  the  British  tribes,  or  other 
foundations  of  the  Romans  themselves,  which  were  destined  to  be 
garrisoned  bjr  a  legion  each.  These  appear,  from  theii  outlines  and 
other  remains,  to  have  occupied  for^  or  fifty  acres. 

Next  were  the  ordinary  statione  of  the  Itinerary  or  Notitia, 
intended  for  the  reception  of  a  cohort  in  the  fitst,  or,  as  at  Bre- 
■netonracnm,  a  numerus  in  the  second.  Now  &om  the  absence  of 
remains  at  some  of  these,  and  the  appearances  of  arts  and  el^;ance 
in  others,  the  fixst  appear  to  have  been  mere  militaiy  posts,  whilst 
the  latter  have  enjoyed  a  civilised  and  cultivated  population.  In 
the  latler  division,  lUbchester,  from  the  elegance  and  ahundanco 
of  its  remains,  atands  eminently  conspicuous.  But  bewde  these, 
frequently  appear  small  outposts,  probably  thrown  up  for  temporary 
porposee,  and  evidently  depending  npon  some  of  the  former;  besides 
airy  and  spacious  summer  camps  on  the  hills,  in  the  outline  of 
which  the  ordinary  forms  of  Roman  caatrametation  were  abandoned ; 
and  of  these  it  m^  be  observed,  that  while  they  scarcely  ever 
hear  the  name  of  caster  or  Chester,  bnt  moat  commonly  uiat  of 
borough,  OS  contradistinguished  from  that  of  bury;  so  the  castra 
hiber^  or  regularly  fortified  towns,  frequently,  as  at  Overborough 
bear  tho  "vne  anpellat'on  without  distinction.    Whitakw'"  Hi'"*n— - 
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folk ;  Chesterton,  co.  Warwick ;  Uley  Bury  ;  Little 
SoDBURY,  CO.  Somers. ;  and  Brandon  Camp,  near  Leint- 
wardine^  aU  quadrangular;  besides  several  others  which 
it  is  needless  to  enumerate. 

To  this  list  must  be  added  the  fine  rectilinear 
camp  above  Whettleton,  which  there  is  every  reason 
for  considering  a  Roman  work. 

The  advantageous  position  of  Norton  Camp  has  been 
already  adverted  to^  It  merely  remains  therefore  to 
state  that  it  is  a  quadrangular  work,  built  on  a  con- 
siderable eminence,  having  two  valla,  the  enclosed  area 
being  about  two  hundred  and  twenty  paces  square.  The 
chief  entrance  is  on  the  Eastern  side,  and  a  modem 
one  has  been  made  at  the  North  West  comer.  In 
consequence  of  the  whole  of  this  eminence  having  been 
planted,  I  found  it  extremely  difficult  to  get  a  good 
section  of  the  works,  but  as  far  as  I  could  make  them 
out,  the  base  of  the  interior  vallum  was  forty  feet, 
and  the  width  across  its  crest  twelve.  The  escarp  of 
the  interior  vallum  was  twenty  feet;  width  of  fosse 
twelve ;  counterscarp  eight.  The  escarp  of  exterior  val- 
lum was  eight  feet,  breadth  of  fosse  about  the  same, 
and  the  width  of  the  crest  twelve.  There  was  a  very 
rapid  natural  fall  towards  the  West,  where  it  is  nearly 
inaccessible.  I  imagined  that  there  were  other  marks 
of  vallation  on  the  Eastern  side,  where  the  ground  is 
not  so  precipitous,  but  owing  to  the  rising  plantations 
they  had  become  uncertain  and  indistinct. 

The  Watling  Street  from  Urioonium  to  Bravinium 
runs  undemeath  the  Western  side,  and  as  the  distance 
from  Urioonium  to  Bravinium,  in  the  twelfth  Iter  of 
Antoninus,  and  also  in  the  thirteenth  of  Richard,  where 
it  bears  the  name  of  Brannooenium  exactly  agrees  with 
it,  I  make  no  scmple  in  assigning  Bravinium  to 
Brandon  Camp  near  LeintwardiiM. 

»  See  p.  72. 


CALLOW  HILL. 


places  in  Shropshire  bear  this 
latioD,  for  inetance,  the  pre- 
>ne,  which  lies  betwixt  HahberUf 
Mimterly ;  another  which  lies 
le  fisateriy  of  the  Long  Mynd, 
i  third  betwixt  Weithope  aod 
m  Caatvp.    They  owe  their  name 

to  tbeir  character,  Gaiiow,  ugnifying  a  spot  that  is  bald, 

or  smooth.     Thus,    A.  Sax.  calo,   cahi ;    Franc,   ehaio ; 

Germ,  kal ;    Pers.  kal,  calvut,  glaber,   depilis.     And  as 

Milton  usee  the  word, 

Their  brood  a»  numeroas  hateh,  from  the  egg  that  soon 
Bnntiiig  with  kbdly  raptnie  forth  discloaed 
Their  eaUoa  young. 

Puadise  Lost,  Book  vii  t.  420. 

The  camp  on  Callow  Hill  near  Mimterly  b  rectangu- 
lar, and  surrounded  by  a  fosee  four  yards  wide.  This 
f<»m  favors  the  supposition  of  its  having  been  thrown  up 
by  the  Romans.  It  is  eighty-^  paces  from  East  to  West, 
and  fifty-eight  from  North  West  to  South  East.  The 
comers  are  gently  rounded :  that  at  the  East  North 
East  more  so  th&u  the  rest  The  only  camp  in  com- 
mand of  observation  is  Ceftn  y  Cabtel  on  the  Breidden. 
The  view  up  the  valley  of  Minetetiy  from  the  present 
spot  is  extremely  beautiful,  and  the  nei^bouiiiood  pre- 
sents, from  its  richness  in  lead  mines,  many  attractions 
for  the  Geologist  to  visit  it,  nor  would  the  Botanist 
find  the  vicinity  undeserving  his  inveetigation. 


CHESTERTON. 


HE   Walls  at    CHEfrrEHTOs   are   works 
of  a  defensive  kind,  placed  upon  an 
eminence  close  to  the  village,  having 
this   name.      Like  most  other   fort- 
reesea   that   have   the    semblance   of 
being   British,   the   present   one   aa- 
sumes  such  a  shape  as  is   naturally 
dictated  by  the  form  of  the  ground.    The  figure  of  the  en- 
closure ia  irregular,  and  comprehends  about  twenty  acres. 
The    immediate    neighbourhood   is   alike   remarkable 
for    the   fertility    of   ite    soil,    and    the    beauty    of   ite 
scenery.      A  narrow   valley   runs  round   three   sides   of 
the  encampment ;    the  verdant  meadows  at  its  base  are 
seamed  by  a  brook  well  stored  with  trout,  and  flanked 
on    the   North   Western   aide  by   red   sand-stone   rocks 
which  rise   in  rugged   and   romantic   forma,  a   hundred 
feet  precipitously  above  the  level  of  the  stream.     It  is 
just  such  a  spot  as  an  idler  would  love  to  loiter  in  on 
sunny  days,    or  such  as  a.  painter  would   frequent   for 
the  sake  of  imparting  a  feeling  of  the  abrupt,  broken 
and  picturesque   to   his   canvaea.      Yet    in   addition   to 
theae  attractions  of  soil  and  situation,  the  spot  ia  still 
better  calculated  for  protection  and  defence.     The  earlier 
possessors,  who  could  not  have  been  insensible  to  these 
manifold  advantages,  chose  it  for  a  military  poet.     Who 
they  were,  who  thus  first  fixed  upon  it,  it  would   now 
be  impossible  to  say  with  certainty.     We  can  only  con- 
nect   them    with    conjectural   associations,    or    apeak    of 
""im  inferentin'lv  from  a  few  existing  facts 
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The  name  of  Chesterton  at  once  betokens  Boman 
occupation :  but  the  nature  of  the  fortifications  bespeak 
a  British  origin.  The  evidence  in  support  of  either  sup- 
position is  pretty  equally  balanced,  inclining  rather  more, 
perhaps,  to  the  aborigines  than  the  invaders.  Let  us 
dispassionately  examine  how  the  claims  of  each  respect- 
ively stand. 

It  might  have  been  observed  throughout  the  preced- 
ing pages,  how  constantly  the  Border  Camps  are  found 
adapting  themselves  to  the  irregularity  of  form  of  the 
elevated  points  upon  which  they  are  placed — ^that  their 
sites  are  usually  such  as  would  naturally  present  for- 
midable obstructions  to  the  besiegers — and  that  where, 
from  circumstances  the  ground  is  weak,  and  an  assault 
might  be  made  with  most  chance  of  success,  there,  re- 
course has  been  had  to  artificial  means  to  make  the 
position  strong.     The  methods  invariably  resorted  to,  to 
remedy  these  deficiencies,  are  the  fosse  and  vallum ;  the 
latter  as  offcen  having  a  bold  escarp.     Very  frequently 
two  or  more  ditches  are  drawn  round  the  quarter  most 
obnoxious  to  attack.     In  some  instances,  as  for  example, 
in  that   most  extraordinary  fortress  at   Old  Oswestry, 
there  are  four  or  five  concentric  ditches.     Two  are  the 
commoner  number,  and  these  are  observable  at  the  two 
Cabb  Caradocs,  (pp.  51,  52,  81,)  Craig  t  Breidden,  &c., 
all  of  which  erections  are  indisputably  attributable  to  the 
British.     Examining  stiU  closer  the  method  which  the 
Britons  pursued  in  constructing  their  walls  of  defence, 
it  may  be  seen  that  they  were  generally  formed  of  loose 
stones,   according  to  the  description  that  Tacitus  has 
left  of  their  mode  of  building  fortifications. 

Now  in  the  example  before  us,  may  be  detected  an 
adherence  to  all  those  general  laws  which  regulated  their 
principles  of  castrametation.  For  besides  the  situation 
being  precisely  such  an  one  as  the  British  would  choose^ 
there   is   moreover   a  manifest   conformity  to   all    their 
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usual  rules  of  construction.     Thus,  we  find  on  the  West- 
ern side  of  the  enclosed  area,  where  the  desc^it  is  gra- 
dual, and  an  assault  would  most  probably  be  made,  the 
natural  weakness  of  the  ground  is  compensated  for,  by 
having  a  fosse  and  vallum  drawn  round  the  most  preg^ 
nable   part  of  the   declivity  for  upwards  of  a  hundred 
yards.     Whilst  if  we  look  at  the  materials  with  which 
the  vallum  that  surrounds  the  whole  enclosure  is  formed, 
we  find  it  consisting   of  pieces  of  the  sand-stone   rock 
that  forms  the  geological  basis  of  the  hill.     These  facts 
indirectly  tend  to  shew  that  the  work  is  of  British  origin. 
If  we  look  to  Etymology  to  confirm  this  supposition^ 
we  shall  find  but  little  aid;   yet  I  think  in  that  little 
there  is  at  least  a  grain  of  valuable  weight.     There  are 
two  places  in  the  neighbourhood  that  bespeak  some  con-> 
nezion  with  the  British^  arising  in  all  probability  from 
conflicts  happening  at  Chesterton.     Stanlow  and  K1NO0- 
Low,  indicate  something  British,  so  far  as  we  are  justi* 
fied  in  drawing  conclusions  from  the  illustrations  afibrded 
by  Etymology.     It  would  seem  that  these  two  places 
must  have  been  the  sepulture  of  some  Britons  who  fell 
whilst  defending  their  country.     I  am  not  unaware  that 
such  an  idea  may  be  deemed  fanciful,  but  if  the  argument 
that   is   borrowed  from  Etymology  be  unworthy  of  our 
notice,   then  the  claims  of  Chesterton   being  a  Moman 
position,  must  immediately  fall  to  the  ground,  for  it  is 
solely  from  those  reasons  that  it  can  have  any  preten- 
sions whatever. 

When  we  speak  of  Chesterton  we  use  a  word  that 
is  of  acknowledged  Latin  origin.  This  is  so  universally 
accepted,  that  wherever  the  word  is  located,  we  imme* 
diately  associate  the  Romans  with  the  spot.  It  belongs 
to  a  Chesterton  in  Warwiekahire^  where  Roman  coins 
of  the  lower  empire  are  continually  being  turned  over, 
some  of  which  I  have  procured  there  myself.  It  be- 
longs to  Chesterton  in  Cambridgeshire^  near  which  there 
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is  the  semi-circular  Roman  camp  of  Arburt  ;  (so  caDed, 
because  it  lies  betwixt  and  contiguous  to  two  Roman 
roads,  the  Via  Devana  and  another;  see  remarks  un- 
der Hoar  Stonbs,  p.  217)  to  a  Chesterton  in  Oxfordekire^ 
situated  near  Bicester^  on  the  Akbman  Street;  and  to 
Chesterton  in  Somersetshire^  where  there  is  a  Roman 
camp.  Besides  these  we  have  Casterton  in  Rutlandshire; 
Chesterfield  in  Bedfordshire;  Chester/ord  in  Essex^  where 
coins  and  other  Roman  antiquities  have  been  discovered. 
Not  to  mention  the  various  Roman  positions  of  Chester^ 
Colchester^  Winchester^  Dorchester^  Rochester^  Rutchester^ 
Chichester^  Riehester^  Ebchester^  Manchester^  Silehester^ 
Godmanchestery  &c.,  &c.  Halton  Chesters^  Watwick  Ohes- 
ters.  Great  and  Little  Chesters^  all  derived  from  Castrum; 
besides  the  kindred  names  of  Wroxvtkr,  Worcester^  At- 
cester^  Leicester^  &c.  Another  name,  arising  from  the 
same  tongue,  and  equally  favoring  the  idea  of  Roman 
colonization,  occurs  close  to  the  camp  itself.  The  title 
of  Stratford,  which  the  brook  below  has  acquired,  is  de- 
duced on  the  same  authority  from  Stratum,  and  occurs 
in  very  many  places  where  the  tide  of  Roman  popula- 
tion has  set.  We  meet  with  it  in  our  own  county  at 
the  Strettons  which  lie  on  the  Watling  Street;  at 
Stratford  Grow  near  Wistantote^  and  in  the  adjoining 
one  of  Herefordshire^  at  Stratford^  a  village  on  the 
Watling  Streft,  five  and  a  half  miles  South  West  of 
Leominster.  The  term  is  borrowed  from  the  Latin 
Stemo;  as  Strata  signified  paved  roads  whether  it  was 
applied  to  roads  in  cities  or  in  the  country.  It  has 
the  same  sense  in  Lucretius,  who  writes 

Strataque  jam  volgi  pedibns  detrita  marum 

Saxea  conspicimos.  Be  Natur.  i.  822. 

and  in  Virgil,  where  the  poet  describing  the  building  of 
New  Carthage,  and  the  wonder  of  iGneas  at  the  works 
which  were  in  progress,  says, 

Miratur  portas,  strepitumque,  et  Urata  viarum, — Mjl  i.  426. 
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It  is  rather  singular  that  no  antiquities,  appertaining  to 
either  people,  should  ever  have  been  discovered  at  Ches- 
terton. Thus,  all  our  proofs  of  it  being  a  Roman  for- 
tress are  confined  to  its  name,  and  we  can  only  say  in 
its  behalf, 

vox  ET  PiLSTBREA  NIHIL. 

Yet,  after  all,  if  we  attempt  to  reconcile  these  two  dis- 
sentient statements,  it  may  be  done  I  think  upon  fair 
and  good  grounds.  It  is  not  improbable  that  Chester- 
ton was  a  position  held  by  both  Britons  and  Romans. 
Originally  it  might  have  been  constructed  as  an  out- 
post by  the  former  nation,  who  were  subsequently  ex- 
pelled from  it  when  the  latter  advanced  from  the  line 
of  frontier  camps  which  they  had  formed  between  the 
Aton  and  the  Severn. 
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HE  Wall  lies  five  miles  North  East 
of  the  town  of  WeUinffton.  It  is  an 
enclosure  of  an  irregular  form  con- 
taining within  its  area  thirty  acres, 
and  accommodating  its  figure  to  the 
nature  of  the  rising  ground  on  which 
it  stands.  This  is  encircled  by  a 
vallum  or  wally  (hence  its  name)  nearly  the  whole  of 
which  is  still  perceptible;  and  although  much  depressed 
in  some  parts,  its  general  height  is  ten  feet  above  the 
level  of  the  interior.  The  present  work,  like  so  many 
others  that  have  been  described,  has  been  considerably 
mjured  by  the  plough, 

Hec  igitiir  miaui,  cum  sint  detrita  videmuB, 

and  the  altitude  of  its  vallum  has  in  most  places  ma- 
terially been  afiected  by  the  operations  of  agriculture. 
Upon  approaching  it  bom  the  direction  of  Kinnersley^ 
there  are  seen  two  concentric  mounds  which  have  an  in- 
tervening ditch  about  four  yards  wide.  They  are  visible 
for  a  hundred  and  fifty  paces,  and  were  thrown  up  for 
the  especial  protection  of  the  South  Western  side  of 
the  strongh<dd:  and  here  in  all  probability  existed  the 
original  gate  of  entrance. 

Following  the  course  taken  by  the  innermost,  or 
third  vallum,  we  find  the  road  that  has  conducted  us 
hitherto,  running  along  the  top  of  it  for  a  few  hundred 
paces,  until  it  finally  crosses  a  brook  at  the  North  end. 
In  some  parts   the   stream  is  so  very   shallow   that    it 
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was  necesfisry  to  use  artificial  means  to  render  this  side 
of  the  enclosure  stronger.  So  that  besides  the  regular 
surrounding  rampart,  there  are  here  traceable  two  other 
concentric  ones,  similar  to  those  we  have  just  left  on  the 
Western  side.  AU  other  parts  of  this  fortification  are 
naturally  defended  by  marshy  ground.  As  it  is  almost 
impassable  now,  it  must  of  itself  have  furnished  a  very 
complete  defence  at  the  period  when  the  work  was  oc- 
cupied. Besides  the  bog,  it  is  surrounded  nearly  on  all 
sides  by  a  brook  that  washes  the  base  .of  the  vallum, 
and  by  some  wide  and  deep  water-courses. 

The  concentric  ditches  on  the  South  West  and 
North  East  sides  lead  us  immediately  to  infer  that  the 
fortification  is  not  Roman.  It  lies,  moreover,  quite  too 
distant  from  the  Wailing  Street^  or  any  other  Roman 
road  for  that  nation  to  have  made  it  one  of  their  sta- 
tions, or  in  fact  to  have  had  any  connexion  with  it. 
Evidently,  it  is  later  than  the  period  of  their' dominion; 
and  consequently  it  was  not  the  erection  of  the  forces 
under  Caradog.  The  earthwork  of  all  others  it  most 
resembles,  is  the  inferior  fortress  at  the  Berth  ;  yet  it  is 
in  all  respects  much  more  extensive  than  that.  There  is 
great  simiUtude  in  both  their  positions,  as  they  are  alike 
surrounded  by  a  morass,  and  protected  by  a  single  fosse. 

It  is  not  improbable  that  this  is  one  4>f  the  places 

mentioned   by   Lomarchus  in  his  plaintive   elegy  upon 

Cynddylan.     The  poet,  in  hi^  heroic  lament,  states  that 

the  British  Prince  was   "pierced  through  the  head  by 

Tiorc^  (or  the  Hog,)  whilst  defending  the  town  of  TrenP 

In  another  part  of  the  same  poem,  he  says. 

The  churches  of  Bassa  afibrd  space  to  night. 
To  the  progeny  of  Cyiidrwyn — 
The  graye-honse  of  mir  Cynddylan !  * 

If  Cynddylan  actually  died  in  defending  "Tren  the  pa- 
trimony of  his  sire,''^  the  two  passages  are  at  variance, 

*  The  Heroic  Elegies  of  Llywarg  HSn,  translated  by  William 
Owen.    Lend.  1792^  p.  86. 
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for  it  IB  highly  unlikely  that  if  the  British  Prince  was 
slain  at  Tren^  which  must  have  been  either  upon  the 
banks  of  the  river  Tern  (and  of  such  a  spot  there  are 
no  vestiges)  or  in  the  immediate  neighbourhood,  that 
he  should  have  enriched  the  churches  of  Bcusa^  or  Am- 
dkurOk  with  his  funeral,  as  that  village  is  at  the  least, 
fifteen  miles  from  the  nearest  point  of  this  river.  After 
the  forces  of  Cynddylan  were  driven  from  the  town  of 
Tren,  it  is  very  likely  that  they  would  take  refuge  either 
at  the  camp  of  Eburt  Wood  (supposing  it  then  existed) 
or  else  at  the  Berth;  and  the  Welsh  Prince  dying 
during  the  retreat,  or  immediately  his  forces  gained  the 
latter  position,  he  mi^t  have  been  interred  at  Bob- 
ohwrch.  This  is,  however,  assuming  a  great  deal  more 
than  our  facts  warrant.  All  we  really  know  is,  that 
there  still  exist  extensive  earthworks  at  Wall;  that 
they  are  of  a  nature  precisely  like  the  defensive  con- 
structions of  the  period  when  these  circumstances  are 
aUeged  to  have  happened,  and  that  somewhere  near 
the  Tem^  a  sanguinary  conflict  occurred  between  the 
British  Chief  and  the  Saxons.  Whether  this  event  took 
place  at  the  spot  in  question  must  be  highly  uncertain; 
if  there  be  any  value  in  presumptive  argument,  how- 
ever, we  should  be  led  to  condtide  that  it  did. 

The  present  one  is  a  fair  occasion  to  make  a  few 
leraarks  upon  the  names  of  those  places  in  Shropshire 
which  are  mentioned  in  the  Poems  of  Llywar^  Hen, 
the  Welsh  bard  just  quoted.  He  speaks  of  the  rivers 
AvAERWY,  Tren,  Trtdonwy,  Mabcawy,  and  Havbbn. 

In  parallel  windii^  with  Avabrwy 

Dotn  Trex  glide  into  the  rou^h  Trtdonwy, 

And  also  the  stream  of  Trbn  mto  Marcawy'. 

_  *  Usaally  pronounced  Team.  This  is  in  accordance  with  the 
original  mode  of  speaking  it,  if  we  may  ar^e  its  correctness  from 
the  way  in  which  it  is  spelt  in  the  list  of  Tenants  in  Capite  in 
Shropshire,  Circa  temp.  £dw.  I.  ''Item  Ahhas  tenet  villam  de 
TiBRNB."  Collect.  Topog.  vol.  L  p.  118. 
*  Llywar^  H6n,  p.  91. 
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The  AvAi&RWY  may  mean  the  stream  of  the  Perry,  which 
rises  at  St  MarHn\  four  miles  North  of  Oitpestty^  and 
empties  itself  into  the  Severn^  a  little  below  Montfard 
Bridge.  It  flows  about  a  mile  and  a  half  South  West 
of  the  Berth.  The  Tren  is  the  Tern  ;  the  Trtdonwt, 
the  BoDEK ;  Marcawt,  the  Meesb;  and  the  Havrbn,  with- 
out dispute,  the  Severn.     He  also  mentions  Elwydden, 

In  parallel  windings  with  Elwtbdbn 
Dotii  Trydonwt  unite  with  Trxn^ 

in  another  place  he  says, 

The  banow  of  Elwyddbn  is  it  not  drenched  with  rain. 
There  is  Maoddyn  under  it*. 

It  is  difficult  to  make  out  what  stream  this  can  be. 
The  only  other  which  flovTS  in  parallel  windings  with 
the  Boden  is  Lonco  Brook  that  springs  at  Bi$hop*s  Offhy 
in  Staffordshire.  It  thence  flows  close  to  a  spot  still 
bearing  the  name  of  the  Camp,  just  on  the  borders  of 
the  two  counties,  leaves  Kinoes  Well  and  Ellerton  a 
little  to  the  West,  and  falls  into  the  Mebss  at  Ohetwynd. 
Most  likely  it  is  Ellerton;  and  in  the  list  of  the  tenants 
in  Gapite  we  meet  with  a  place  called  Ehoardyn^  which 
must  be  the  same.  ^^  BcwUon  et  Elwardyn.^  Rowton, 
and  EUardine'.  The  poet  bewails  the  death  of  his  son 
Choei^  at  the  ford  of  Morlas.  This  river  has  been 
thought  to  be  a  brook  of  that  name  which  runs  from 
SekUtyn^  and  is  crossed  four  miles  North  of  Oswestry; 
it  shortly  afterwards  falls  into  the  river  Ceirioff*.  But 
the  Morlas  is  quite  too  insignificant  a  stream  to  have 
been  memorable,  and  as  there  are  several  others  bearing 
the  same  name,  the  Morlas  commemorated  by  Lomarchus 
is  rightly  supposed  to  be  a  river  contiguous  to  the  poet^s 
own  principality.  West  of  the  forest  of  Cdyddon  some- 
where in  the  neighbourhood  of  Lancaster. 

'  Llvwary  Hen,  p.  91.  -  lb.  p.  101. 

•^  Collect.  Topog.  vol.  i.  p.  118. 
^  Hist,  of  Shrewsbury,  vol.  i.  p.  4. 
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BeffideB  theae  rivers,  he  introduces  into  his  Elegies 
some  njunes,  which  there  is  good  cause  for  thinking, 
identical  with  spots  in  Shropshire.  The  first  we  will 
notice  is  Ercal. 

The  sod  of  Ercal  is  on  the  ashes  of  fierce 
Men,  of  the  progeny  of  Morial^ 

There  are  three  places  of  this  name.  Childs  Ercal, 
lying  between  the  river  Tern  and  the  Camp  before  men- 
tioned ;  at  neither  of  these  are  there,  however,  any  ves- 
tiges assignable  to  this  period.  The  second  is  High 
Ercal,  a  village  close  upon  the  banks  of  the  Roden. 
Perhaps  this  may  be  the  place  intended  by  the  Poet ;  for 
a  mile  South  of  it,  about  three  or  four  hundred  paces 
from  the  Eastern  side  of  the  stream,  there  is  still  per- 
ceptible what  appears  to  be  a  Pond  Barrow  as  it  has 
been  termed  by  the  late  Sir  Richard  Hoare.  It  is  a 
very  depressed  mound,  thirty-six  yards  wide,  and  ninety 
long,  with  the  angles  rounded,  and  encircled  by  a  fosse 
six  feet  deep  and  twenty-nine  wide.  The  spot  is  called 
We9ddeH  Bam^  though  it  does  not  bear  this  name  in 
the  Ordnance  Survey,  where  it  is  noted  as  a  Camp.  If 
it  ever  was  used  for  any  purpose  of  defence,  it  was  most 
likely  a  moated  house,  for  it  is  quite  too  limited  to 
serve  the  purpose  of  an  entrenchment.  The  name  of 
Wesdden  would  further  seem  to  point  to  something.  In 
G.  British  htDffsatP  implies  to  heap  together,  and  it  is 
not  unlike  the  present  title  in  sound,  while  its  signifi- 
cation is  similar. 

The  third  Ercal  lies  betwixt  Wellington  and  the 
Wrehin,  The  tumuli  at  the  foot  of  this  well  known 
moimtain  have  been  already  noticed,  and  as  it  has  al- 
ready been  shewn  that  they  probably  belong  to  a  much 
earlier  period,  it  is  unnecessary  to  state  that  they  are 
unconnected  with  the  sepulchres  of  the  progeny  of  Morial. 

*  Llywarg  Hen,  p.  ®3. 
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There  are,  however,  four  mounds  of  a  conical  form  lying 
on  the  brink  of  the  Dary  Pit',  a  deep  pool  of  dark  water, 
which  have  every  semblance  of  being  artificial  erections. 
They  lie  nearly  obscured  by  wood,  amid  tangled  fern 
and  impervious  thickets,  where  only  the  lover  of  nature^s 
sylvan  gloom,  or  the  ardent  fowler  is  ever  likely  to  pene- 
trate. Their  summit  is  just  perceptible  from  the  road 
leading  to  WiUow  Fa/rm  from  Cluddeley  (vulgo  Clockley 
or  Clotley*)^  just  where  it  trends  to  the  HatcP.  There 
is  ewery  appearance^  I  repeat,  of  these  four  mounds  being 
artificial:  the  conformity  of  them  to  each  other  is  too 
remarkable  to  induce  the  belief  that  they  are  naturaL 
The  South  Western  tumulus,  if  such  it  may  be  called, 
rises  twenty  feet  above  the  ground  at  its  base,  and  thirty 
above  the  level  of  the  Dary  Pit.  The  one  at  the  East 
North  East  side  is  twelve  yards  across  its  base,  and 
eighteen  long.  The  North  Eastern  mound  is  ten  paces 
from  the  last ;  and  here  it  may  be  remarked  that  the 
four  are  very  nearly  the  same  height  and  size,  and  that 
they  stand  equidistant  round  the  margin  of  the  pit :  the 
latter  mound,  however,  is  more  pointed  than  any  of  the 
others,  though  the  fourth,  which  stands  in  the  West 
South  West  side,  is  rather  more  elongated  than  the 
other  three. 

Whether  these  elevations  are  Tumuli  raised  over 
^^  the  ashes  of  fierce  men^**  can  only  be  conjectured.  They 
stand  on  the  JSrccU  it  is  true,  but  beyond  that,  we  are 
left  to  rove  amid  the  deductions   of  fancy.      And  this 

>  Teutonic,  Dary,  Darie,  oespes  bitominosiis,  gleba  bituminosiiy 
cespes  fossitius,  nigra  qnaedam  et  viscosa  gleba  qua  ignis  fovetar. 

'  In  the  Forest  Perambulation  of  Shropshire,  28  £dw.  I.,  the 
place  bears  this  name:  '^de  Clerkenebruege  in  Watlin^fitrete  as- 
cendendo  per  le  Stonibrok  usque  caput  gardmi  Radulfide  Clotlbgh."* 
Chartular.  Abb.  St  Petri  MS.  penes  Sir  T.  Phillipps.  ''£t  Villa 
de  Clothleoh."  In  the  list  of  tenants  in  Capite  in  Shropshire, 
Circa  temp.  £dw.  I.  printed  in  the  Collectanea  Topographica,  vol.  i. 
we  find  the  place  spelt  as  it  is  still  pronounced,  Clotlby,  see  p.  117- 

3  HurUitoneahacche,  in  the  Forest  Perambulation. 
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m  a  region  favorable  to  its  growth,  as  the  reader  will 
gather  from  the  following  proof  that  I  gleaned  on  the 
spot.  My  informant,  who  had  been  severely  afflicted 
with  rheumatism,  was  induced,  at  the  recommendation 
of  one  of  his  neighbours,  who  privately  practised  phar- 
macy for  the  injury  of  his  fellow  creatures,  to  come 
hither  daily  to  chink  buckbean  water  to  cure  his  com- 
plaint, but  having  obeyed  the  injunction  a  few  times, 
he  found  himself  daily  growing  worse,  and  at  length 
these  drafts  from  the  Dary  Pit  brought  him  close  to 
death'^s  door.  He  relinquished  his  potations  in  time,  but 
not  before  he  had  fully  proved  their  danger.  Of  course 
every  thing  connected  with  the  spot  was  henceforth  more 
vividly  impressed  on  his  imagination,  and  the  stories  of 
his  boyhood  were  oftener  recalled  to  his  memory.  He 
told  me  it  had  always  been  considered  a  place  replete  with 
horrors:  that  children  would  go  a  long  distance  round 
lest  they  should  unluckily  encounter  any  of  those  objects 
which  are  fabled  to  walk  at  the  midnight  hour.  Even 
his  grandmother  used  to  hurry  past  it  with  her  eyes 
shut,  ^^  for  fear  a  should  see  the  tperrets^  because  the  fut 
path  was  uzed  to  come  that  way,  un  a  saiden  as  how 
gperrets  wun  laid  under  the  waiter.^  He  stated  that 
a  felon  named  Kirby,  having  escaped  from  the  county 
prison,  hid  himself  for  several  days  in  the  dark  recesses 
It  ^  neighbourbg  woods,  and  Lving  filed  off  his  fet- 
ters  cast  them  in,  as  an  offering  to  the  deities  of  the 
water.  Nor  are  these  the  only  legends;  for  it  is  re- 
ported the  unearthly  powers  are  unappeased,  and  that 
Rioter's  Ghost  still  walks  abroad  in  the  silence  of  night 
among  these  hills. 

To  haunt,  to  startle  and  way-lay. 
"One  Rutter,  a  cricker,*"  continued  my  informant,  "wuz 
laid  here  yo  minden ;    un  a  wuz  mighty  fond  o  drink. 
When  a  cumm'^d  whdam  at  neet  a  wuz  uzed  to  tak  a 
mug  un  goa  into  the  cellar  like,   un   fach  him  a  drop 
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o^'drink,  im  then  him  an  his  wife  tusen  to  differ,  an 
quarril  an  aggravait,  an  a  wenten  on  a  thisns  till  at 
last  his  wife  pizened  him.  After  a  wuz  dhed  the  mng 
as  a  wun  uzed  to  drink  out  on,  cunund  down  off  the 
shilf  as  nataral  as  if  a^d  ootched  hout  on  it  wie  his  two 
honds,  on  it  ud  goa  and  fach  drink  out  o^  the  oilier. 
IVe  often  heard  em  talking  about  it :  some  o^  Mat- 
thusses  people  liven  thire  at  the  time.  They  sayden 
as  how  his  sperrit  wuz  laid  T  th^  Dary  Pit;  but  I 
dunna  knoa  whoa  laid  him :  yo  oughten  to  know  moor 
about  sich  things  than  me  Sir,  for  yo  sin  I  binna 
lamed.^ 

To  return  from  this  dialectical  digression  to  the  sub- 
jects of  enquiry.     The  poet  speaks  of 

The  Wbitb  Town  between  Trbn  and  Trayal^ 
and  of 

The  WmTB  Town  hetween  Trbn  and  Trodwydd*. 

The  White  Town  is  on  sufficient  reasons  supposed 
to  be  Whittington;  and  its  situation  between  the  Tern 
and  BoddingUm  leads  us  at  once  to  infer  that  Trodwydd 
must  mean  this  latter  village.  Where  Traval  was,  it 
is  not  so  easy  to  settle.  From  Tre  signifying  a  town 
and  gwal  a  wall,  in  the  same  language  in  which  Llywar9 
HSn  writes,  (thus  TrcHMi  the  walled  town,  and  Ch^ 
8mer  the  wall  of  Severus,)  it  seems  evident  that  it  alludes 
to  some  fortified  position.  It  cannot  mean  Wall,  because 
this  stronghold  is  beyond  the  Tem^  it  must  therefore 
be  either  Ebury,  or  Burt  Walls,  near  Hawh$tone^  most 
likely  the  latter.  Pmgwem  is  sufficiently  known  to  be 
ShrmiMbury.  The  rock  of  Htdwyth,  cannot  be  Hod/Mt, 
because  there  is  not  any  rock  there;  it  may  be  some 
eminence  in  the  vicinity,  for  instance,  KenMone^  or  Clar- 
bwry  Hill,  or  Bury  Walls  ^. 

*  Llvwar?  HSn,  p.  87.  *  lb. 

^  I  do  not  think  it  is  Armour  Hill  :  Celt.  Ar,  a  rock^  and  mery 
great,  high:  Ar-mery  'the  high  rock'  as  Pendiestone  rock  on  the 
Severn  above  Bridgenorth,  is  called. 
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The  Hall  of  Cynddylan  is  not  easy  this  nigkt, 

On  the  top  of  the  rock  of  Hydwyth^^ 

Without  its  lord^  ¥rithout  oompany^  without  the  drding  feasts. 

And  this   suppofiition   is   rendered    more    probable    by 

Weston,  a  village  which  lies  at  the  foot  of  the  latter, 

being  called  in  a  document  of  the  time  of  Edward  I., 

Wegton  super  LicHEFSLDifi.     (See  GIoos.  under  Lichgate.) 

"The  Valley  of  Meisir,  the  celebrated  land  of 
Braff>ael,'^  may  perhaps  mean  the  extensive  pbun  through 
which  the  Severn  flows  from  WeUhpocl  to  Shrewsbury; 
and  "the  verdant  vale  of  Freubr^,  upon  which  the 
poet  used  to  gaze  from  the  high-placed  city  of  Wbboon, 
was  the  fertile  vale  of  the  Havren  or  Severn,  from 
Wraxeter  to  Buildwas.  Digoll  was  a  circular  entrench- 
ment stiU  bearing  the  name  of  Caer  Digol,  situated  on 
the  summit  of  Cefn  Diool,  at  the  South  end  of  the 
Lonff  MauttUtin.  It  is  also  called  the  Beacon  Bing, 
and  was  a  trigonometrical  station*.  This  spot  is  men- 
tioned both  by  Lomarchus  in  the  seventh  century,  and 
by  Gynddellw  in  the  twelfkh,  which  implies  that  Cbfyn 
Digoll  was  a  post  generaUy  occupied  in  the  warfare  of 
the  Britons.     Dygen  is  most  likely  to  be  the  Breidden. 

*  Llywar^  H6n,  p.  77. 

'  Camb.  and  Celt.  Quart  Mag.  roL  ir.  p.  988. 
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SRE  ifi  not  tmj  reason  for   doubting 
the  anthenticity  of  the  poems  aeoribed 
by  Welsh  scholars  to  Llywar^  Hen, 
a  poet  who  lived  in  the  uxth  century. 
Xor   can   their   genuineness   be    im- 
pugned on   the   score   of  their   mis- 
representing  events   taking  place   at 
that  period,  becatiee  the  poet  was  an  eye-witness  of  the 
actions  he  records.      He  bore  a  distinguished   part   in 
defending  his  oountry  against  the  growing  power  of  the 
Saxons,  and  survived,  as  the  hiBtorians  tell  us,  to  lament 
the  loss  of  twenty-four  scms  who  fell  in  the  same  cause. 
The  poet   himself  was  at   length    obliged   to    seek    for 
shelter  in  the  court  of  Cynddylan,  a  prince  of  Powis, 
whose  subsequent   misfortunes  he    describes    in  one   of 
his  odes.     These  heroic  elegies  throw  considerable  light 
upon  the  events  of  the  period,   and  further  enable  us 
to  fix  upon  the  spot  where  the  b&rd^s  regal  protector 
was  defeated  by  the  Saxons. 

It  has  been  thought  by  a  writer  of  high  reputation 
who  has  touched  upon  the  passages  of  these  early  times, 
that  Cynddylan,  after  his  expulsion  from  Pettffieem  eink 
570,  sought  out  a  position  somewhere  at  no  great  distance 
Northwards.  He  states  there  are  strong  grounds  for 
thinking  that  the  spot  he  fixed  upon  was  in  the  im< 
mediate  neighbourhood  of  BascAurcA,  because  he  was 
buried  there,  and  "because  Batchurch,  in  the  reign  of 
Edward   the   Confessor,    formed   part    of   the  royal  de- 
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mesne  of  the  crown  of  England/''  And  ^^it  is  natural 
to  suppose''^  as  my  authority  continues,  ^'that  such 
demesne  was  in  Mercia,  derived  from  the  Mercian 
kings;  and  it  is  likely  that  Offa,  in  his  conquest  of 
Western  Shropshire,  would  retain  in  his  own  hands  all 
the  possessions  of  the  native  sovereigns  of  Powis.  Thus 
the  place  is  connected  by  no  improbable  links  with  the 
time  of  Gynddylan.*^  Amid  the  great  darkness  of  the 
period,  it  is  difficult  to  catch  even  a  gleam  of  light  to 
guide  us  in  fixing  upon  the  actual  scene  of  Cynddylan^s 
defeat.     Mr  Blakeway  conceived  it  was  at  the  Berths 

*  Pennant  says  this  fortress  is  called  the  Btm^,  corruptly  &om 
Burgh,  and  that  it  was  cast  up  by  Kinred^  King  of  Mercia,  against  tbe 
invasions  of  Osred,  king  of  Northumberland,  who  was  slain  here  in 
battle  in  716.  This  stronghold  is  composed  of  two  deep  ditches  and  a 
rampart,  formed  chiefly  of  stone ;  the  precinct  not  of  any  refirdar 
diape,  for  the  fosses  conform  to  the  shape  of  the  hill.  Two  of  the 
comers  project  naturally,  and  form  a  species  of  bastion.  The  en- 
trance was  on  the  side  next  the  present  road.  The  approach  is 
very  visible:  it  crept  up  the  steep  sides;  divided  about  midway, 
one  branch  took  to  the  left  and  the  other  to  the  right.  {Pennant's 
Journey  from  Chester  to  London,  pp.  46,  47.) 

It  is  suggested  by  the  writer  just  quoted,  that  the  corpse  of  Osred 
mig^t  have  been  buried  under  the  tumulus  at  Coplow,  I  will  not 
attempt  to  disturb  that  conjecture,  seeing  how  many  I  have  b^n 
necessitated  to  offer  m^lf ;  but  I  must  correct  this  valuable  topo- 
grapher's historical  mistake.  The  works  were  not  thrown  up  by 
Kinred,  but  by  Ceoired,  King  of  M erda.  Cenred,  King  of  Meiciay 
went  to  Rome  in  the  year  y09  according  to  the  Saxon  Chronicle 
and  Bede,  Ub.  v.  c  24,  where  he  died.  He  was  succeeded  in  his 
kingdom  the  year  he  abdicated  his  throne  by  Ceolred,  who  in  715 
fought  with  Ina  at  Wbdnesbeorh,  which  seems  to  me  most  likely 
to  be  where  Wedneabury  in  StqgbrdsMre  now  stands.  And  in  the 
succeeding  year  he  de&ated  Osred  at  Mere.  ^'Osred  vero  rex" 
says  Henry  Huntingdon,  ''belli  infortunis  juxta  Merb  pugnans 
hiterfectus  est."  Lib.  iiii.  Cenred  waa  Osred's  successor.  Sax.  Chron, 
ann.  709—716.  Flor.  Wor,  p.  266.    Matt.  West,  p.  263, 

If  these  works  at  Berth  Hill  were  reallv  constructed  by  the 
Saxons,  it  shews  that  they  had  retained  the  British  svstem  of 
eastrametation,  but  when  we  look  at  the  fortress  of  the  Berth 
near  Baschurd^  which  was  built  a  century  and  a  half  earlier,  it 
appears  to  me  that  the  works  on  Berth  HiU  must  be  assigned  to 
a  period  anterior  to  that  agreeing  witii  our  historical  data,  mr  they 
are  precisely  Iflce,  if  we  may  accredit  Pennant's  account,  the  en- 
campments of  Caraotacus'  Chain.  And  herein  I  have  the  authoritv 
of  King  with  me,  who  says  and  proves  by  two  instances  adduced^ 
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My  own  reaflons  for  dkfienting  from  hia  opinion  have 
bean  already  givea  Setting  aaide  our  mutual  conjee- 
turee,  let  us  examine  its  present  appearance.  It  lies  a 
mile  and  a  half  North  East  of  the  village  of  Baadwroky . 
and  takes  its  name,  either  from  the  C.  Brit.  Bertk^  which 
signifies  a  ^ioUnit  thrurtj  tallying  with  the  event  for  which 
it  is  memorable,  or  else  from  the  C.  Brit.  Burth^  an  en* 
closure.  A  small  oval  entrenchment,  bearing  the  name  of 
Berth  Hill,  lies  just  out  of  Shropshire,  in  the  adjoining 
county  of  Stafford^  between  Woore  and  Chapel  Charlton^ 
and  we  find  no  less  than  six  places  with  very  significant 
names  in  the  immediate  contiguity  of  it.  Camp  Hill; 
War  Hill;  Wooden  Dale,  evidently  Woden  Dale;  Beert 
Hill;  Sandt  Low,  and  Maer  field,  or  the  Watching  field; 
(G.  Brit.  M(ier).     Surely  these  titles  are  not  accidental. 

The  works  at  the  Berth  consist  of  two  distinct  for- 
tresses, lying  in  a  morass,  but  which  are  connected  with 
each  other  by  an  artificially  raised  causeway,  one  hundred 
and  fifty  yards  long  and  twelve  feet  wide,  formed  with 
vast  labor  of  small  stones.  Though  this  traverses  the  bog 
at  present  on  a  level  with  it,  yet  it  is  distinctly  marked 
by  the  yellowness  of  its  herbage,  notwithstanding  all  the 
draining  which  the  land  has  undergone.  Besides  this, 
there  is  another  causeway  that  takes  a  sinuous  line 
across  the  bog  towards  the  higher  ground  at  Morton. 
This  was  the  road  of  general  communication  with  the 
main  land;  the  other,  was  merely  a  passage  of  inter- 
course between  the  two  camps.  They  are  each  of  them 
built  with  stones,  brought  from  a  gravel  pit,  a  quarter 
of  a  mile  distant. 

The  Upper  Work,  occupies  a  circular  eminence  of 
three  acres,  and  rises  about  forty-five  feet  above  the 
level  of  the  land  at  its  base.     It  is  strengthened  on 

that  "  Places  of  this  description  were  not  onlv  strongholds  and  for- 
tresses in  the  early  British  times,  but  were  also  deemed  capable  of 
being  soch  even  in  much  later  ages."  Munimenta  Antiqoa.  vol.  i. 
p.  26. 
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three  aides  by  a  moraas;  upon  the  South,  or  fourth 
aide,  by  a  deep  pool  of  water,  covering  eight  aorea. 
A  c(moentric  treooh  and  vallum  enoirde  the  whole  work; 
in  some  parts  this  is  still  tolerably  perfect,  chiefly  ao 
on  the  North  aide,  but  having  been  formed  of  atones 
according  to  the  Britiah  method  of  oonatructi<«i,  the 
greater  portion  of  it  is  destroyed,  and  what  remains 
ia  daily  growing  leas  conspicuous,  in  consequence  of  the 
materials  being  used  for  draining  the  surrounding  wet 
land.  The  fosse  was  at  first  as  much  as  ten  feet  wide. 
The  crest  of  the  vallum  is  at  present  about  twenty 
feet  above  the  level  of  the  marsh.  On  the  North  North 
East  side  are  remmns  of  the  original  entrance.  The 
gorge  or  gangway  is  seven  feet  wide.  It  had  a  tower 
<»i  either  side,  or  some  erection  which  answered  the 
aame  purpose,  for  there  are  two  great  heaps  of  stones 
still  on  the  surface,  notwithstanding  the  thousands  of 
loads  that  my  informant  told  me  had  been  buried  in 
the  surrounding  bog,  or  carried  away  to  mend  the 
nei^bouring  roads.  The  work  of  destruction  was  pro* 
oeeding  when  I  was  on  the  spot,  but  happily  it  will 
take  many  years  still  to  complete  it.  A  str^un  runs 
round  this  aide  of  the  work,  that  cuta  off  the  cauaeway 
from  reaching  to  the  very  entrance.  There  ia  no  doubt 
that  thia  waa  intentional,  and  aerved  the  purpose  of 
preventing  all  approach  to  the  superior  fortreaa,  unleaa 
ita  inhabitanta  let  down  a  plank  <Mr  drawbridge  to 
allow  their  frienda  to  come  over. 

Proceeding  along  the  Caubkway  for  a  hundred  and 
twenty-five  yarda  we  are  stopped  by  a  high,  thick 
hedge,  and  obliged  to  make  a  little  deviation  from  a 
strught  line,  ao  aa  to  fall  in  with  it  again,  on  the 
other  aide.  Following  it  for  twenty-five  yarda  further, 
we  enter  the  Inferior  Wort  between  two  slightly  ele- 
vated mounda,  which  formed  the  original  gate  of  ad- 
miaaion. 
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The  Inferior  Fortress  is  of  an  dliptical  form.'  It 
was  defended  by  a  morass  on  all  sides,  and  even  inter- 
sected by  sk  ditch  that  was  supplied  with  water  to  render 
all  access  to  it  still  more  difficult.  The  works  on  the 
side  next  the  superior  fortress  are  considerably  higher 
than  those  in  the  other  quarters.  They  are  so  faint  and 
uncertain  on  the  North  side  of  the  intersecting  ditch, 
that  it  is  questionable  whether  this  side  of  the  entrench- 
ment had  ever  any  other  defence  than  the  morass,  the 
treacherous  nature  of  which,  even  now,  (1838)  makes  it 
troublesome  to  cross.  It  would  have  been  a  measure 
easily  resorted  to,  if  the  Britons,  when  attacked,  had 
dammed  up  the  two  streams  which  now  tend  to  drain 
the  bog,  mid  this  would  at  once  have  converted  each 
of  these  fastnesses  into  an  island.  Yet  if  they  had 
confided  in  the  natural  advantages  alone  of  their  re- 
treat, the  protection  afforded  by  the  elevated  situation 
of  the  Superior  Work,  and  the  marshy  ground  around 
it,  would  have  rendered  their  position  extremely  fonni- 
dable.  In  whatever  way  we  look  at  these  two  fortifi- 
cations, they  cannot  fail  to  strike  us  as  most  remarkable 
examples  of  castrametation  for  the  age  when  they  were 
constructed.  They  evince  a  degree  of  military  know- 
ledge that  is  highly  curious  and  surprising,  whilst  they 
furnish  us  with  a  connecting  link  in  the  history  of 
martial  tactics,  that  is  well  deserving  the  attention  of 
the  antiquary  and  the  soldier. 


ISimtp  ®a«ip< 


HAVE  already  intimated  the  probability 
of  Ebury  Camp  being  Hhe  rock  of 
Hwydwyth'  spoken  of  by  Lomarchus, 
and  I  shall  now  proceed  to  give  the 
reason  for  this  supposition.  There 
is  such  a  scantiness  of  soil  upon  this 
eminence,  and  such  an  extensive  and 
clear  development  of  rock  upon  its  North  Eastern  side, 
that  the  name  of  Ebury  rock  would  still  not  be  un- 
appropriate.  It  lies,  moreover,  in  an  insulated  and 
commanding  position,  so  that  the  circumstance  of  it 
being  mentioned  as  a  Bock  is  not  unlikely.  Setting, 
however,  such  a  speculation  aside,  I  wiU  describe  the 
existing  appearances. 

Eburt  Camp  is  an  oval  enclosure,  fortified  by  a  single 
fosse  and  vallum:  having  at  the  original  entrance  at 
the  South  South  Ea«t  end  a  breach  through  the  mound 
of  ten  paces  in  width :  a  little  further  on  there  is  an- 
other interruption,  two  paces  wide,  but  whether  both 
these  entrances  are  original,  it  is  difficult  to  determine. 
One  of  them  is  so,  undoubtedly,  because  there  is  no 
appearance  of  an  entrance  on  the  other  side,  whilst 
there  is  a  concentric  vaUum  or  outwork  at  this  point 
running  for  fifty  paces.  The  general  position  of  the 
camp  is  extremely  commanding.  It  has  a  very  strong 
natural  defence  in  the  precipitous  character  of  the  rock 
at  the  North  East  end,  as  well  as  in  the  steep  fall  at 
the  North  end.     In  the  centre  of  the   area  there   are 
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some  very  large  stones,  whioh  seem  as  though  they 
might  have  fonned  a  portion  of  a  eromleek^  and  as  they 
differ  from  the  formation  of  the  hill,  they  have  evidently 
been  transported  hither. 

We  must  assign  this  work  to  the  same  period  as 
THE  Wall,  which  it  greatly  resembles  in  the  simplicity 
of  its  construction. 


VOMMf^tH  Wll 


HE  Camp  upon  the  summit  of  this 
eminence  is  British,  and  may  I  think 
be  assigned  to  the  year  661,  when, 
according  to  the  Saxon  Chronicle, 
Cenwalh  fought  at  Pontesbyrig  against 
the  Welsh.  It  is  a  double  camp, 
having  its  ditches  and  walls  in  con- 
formity to  the  nature  of  the  ground.  The  Hill  is 
very  steep  on  all  sides,  especially  towards  the  East, 
where  the  declivity  is  nearly  perpendicular.  The  lower 
camp,  which  is  the  Southerly  one,  is  three  hundred 
and  seventeen  yards  long,  and  varies  from  twenty- five 
to  thirty-five  in  width.  The  upper  and  Northerly  di- 
vision is  the  same  width,  and  two  hundred  and  sixty- 
five  yards  in  length.  Thare  is  an  entrance  due  North 
into  the  upper  one,  and  one  due  South  into  the  lower. 
Great  similarity  exists  between  these  works  and  those 
at  Cainham  :  though  this,  from  being  situated  on  a 
greater  elevation,  is  naturally  much  stronger. 

A  wake  is  annually  held  on  Palm  Sunday,  on  the 
top  of  ^^  Ponsert  Hill'"  as  it  is  termed,  under  the 
pretence  of  ^^Beekinp  far  the  Golden  Arrow.'"  I  have  in 
vain  looked  for  elucidation  of  this  custom,  and  can 
therefore  offer  nothing  better  than  mere  conjecture  as 
to  its  origin.  It  may  not  be  improbable  that  some 
tradition  formerly  existed  of  a  golden  arrow  having 
been  shot  in  the  encounter  between  the  two  contend- 
ing  parties   in   the   seventh   century,    and    as    Cenwalh 
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fought  at  Easter,  it  seems  but  likely  that  Pahn  Sunday 
should  be  a  commemoration -day  of  the  events  and 
that  the  golden  arrow,  whether  fabled  or  genuine, 
should  on  that  day  especially  be  sought  for.  It  is 
ahnost  needless  to  add  that  the  custom  is  now  merely 
a  pretext  for  having  a  merry  making. 


4 
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®ffA'0  aciu* 


FFA  having  expelled  the  Welsh  from 
the  open  oountiy  they  possessed  be- 
tween the  Wye  and  the  Seeemy  and 
annexed  the  Eastern  parts  of  Wales, 
as  far  as  the  former  river,  to  the 
kingdom  of  Mercia,  proceeded  to 
separate  the  Britons  from  his  sub- 
jects by  a  high  mound  and  ditch  ^  This  extended  from 
near  Treiddyn  in  Flintshire  to  the  Wye  at  Bridge 
Sellers  in  fferefardshire,  and  it  may  still  be  traced  in 
a  very  perfect  state  at  various  places  along  this  line. 

It  does  not  i^pear  likely  that  0£h  intended  his 
work  for  any  other  purpose  than  merely  a  boundary. 
As  a  defence,  it  would  have  been  totally  insufficient 
to  keep  the  rebellious  Welsh  in  awe»  who  had  con- 
structed at  an  earlier  period  numerous  fortifications  of  so 
strong  a  nature,  that  this  would  have  presented  scarcely 
any  obstruction  to  their  movements.  Their  extraordinary 
operations  in  forming  the  extensive  chain  ot  hill-fortresses 

'  Ofia,  qui  vallam  magnnm  inter  Britanniam  atque  Merdam^ 
id  est  de  man  usque  ad  mare  fiioere  imperavit.  Simeon  Dunelm. 
Hist  p.  11& 

Fmt  in  Merda  modemo  temp(»e  qnidam  strenuus,  atque  uni- 
Tenia  circa  se  regibus  et  regionibus  fimtimia  formidolosus  rex, 
nomine  Offa;  qui  vallum  magnum  inter  Britamiiam  atque  Mer- 
dam  de  marl  usque  ad  mare  raoere  imperavit  Asserius  de  .Slfredi 
rebus  gestis.  Edit.  Camden^  Francof.  1603,  p.  3. 

As  the  Welsh  ChroniclerB  do  not  mention  either  Cjffa's  Dyke 
or  Watft  Dvke  as  extending  so  &r,  I  doubt  veiy  much  whether 
th^  really  did  so,  my  reasons  for  which  are  nven  hereafter.  It 
will  not  escape  observation,  that  one  of  these  historians  has  bor« 
rowed  the  very  woids  of  the  other. 
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bordering  upon  Wales,  forbid  our  supposing  them  to  be 
ignorant  of  the  arts  of  strategy  and  oastrametation,  and 
the  valor  they  uniformly  evinced,  contradicts  the  idea 
of  their  having  become  in  the  short  interval  after  the 
Roman  invasion,  degenerate  sons  of  a  warlike  race. 

The  barrier  erected  by  Offii  is  of  such  a  nature, 
that  it  would  be  easy  for  a  hostile  force  to  break 
through  and  even  partially  destroy  it»  (as  in  fact  we 
know  the  Welsh  did)  by  making  the  assault  at  those 
parts  where  it  might  be  left  unguarded.  Mr  PenmmtS 
instead  of  attributing  their  incursions  after  the  death 
of  Offa,  to  the  greater  readiness  with  which  they  were 
able  to  surmount  his  Dyke,  ought  rather  to  have  as* 
signed  them  to  the  naturally  restless  spirit,  and  the 
invincible  love  of  freedom  which  that  nation  have  always 
shewn ;  instead  of  attributing  them  to  the  more  certain 
hope  of  success  with  which  they  were  inspired,  when 
they  found  they  had  no  longer  to  struggle  against  the 
superior  tactics  of  this  martial  prince. 

Sanguinary  enactments  were  made  for  the  purpose 
of  confining  the  Welsh  on  their  own  side  of  Offa's 
Dyke.  By  a  law  of  Egbert^  the  penalty  of  death  was 
incurred  by  every  Welshman  who  passed  it.  And  by 
another  law,  made  by  Harold  Harefoot,  it  was  de- 
creed that  if  a  Welshman  entered  England  without 
permission,  and  was  taken  on  the  English  side  of  the 
ditch,  his  right  hand  should  be  cut  off  by  the  king^s 
officer. 

The  precise  year  of  its  construction  is  not  known, 
but  on  the  authority  of  the  Brut  y  Saeson  and  the 
Brut  y  Twysogion,  two  Welsh  Chronicles,  I  think  it 
may  be  fixed  in  or  close  after  the  year  784.  The  first 
of  these  historical  records   states'  that  in  the  summer 

'  North  Wales,  vol.  i.  p.  274. 

'  DCCLxzxiiiL  yr  haf  y  difdthwB  y  cytsae  esnroeth  Ofia,  ac  yna 
y  peris  Ofia  gwneuthur  clawd  yn  derwyn  lyngthawa  chymie  val 
y  bei  haws  ydaw  gwrtfanebu  y  ruthyr  y  elynion;   a  hwnnw  a 
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of  thiB  year,  ^the  Welsh  laid  waste  the  dominions  of 
0£h.  And  then  Offii  caused  to  be  made  a  dyke  as  a 
limit  between  his  territories  and  Wales,  as  it  wiw  easier 
thus  to  resist  the  assault  of  his  enemies,  and  this  is 
caUed  Offals  Dtkb,  (Clawdd  Offa^)  firom  that  time 
to  the  present/  The  latter  Chronicle'  expresses  it 
rather  differently :  *'  the  Christian  year  784,  Mercia  was 
laid  waste  by  the  Welsh,  and  Offii  made  a  dyke  a 
second  time  nearer  to  him,  that  is,  one  running  farther 
to  the  South  East,  and  leaving  room  for  the  territory, 
between  the  Wye  and  the  Severn,  of  Elystan  Olodrydd, 
one  of  the  five  royal  tribes  of  Wales.'' 

From  another  passage  in  the  same  authority'  we 
are  told  that  in  the  year  776,  the  people  of  Gtwbnt 
and  MoRQANWT  rose,  and  went  against  Mercia,  and 
broke  in  Offih^s  Dyke  even  with  the  ground,  and  after 
this  returned  with  great  spoil. 

When  the  people  of  MomnatUhihire  and  Glamarffan" 
shire  made  this  irruption,  they  probably  broke  down  that 
Dyke  which  is  now  known  under  the  name  of  Wattes 
Dykb,  which  I  conceive  was  constructed  by  Offit  also 
nearly  twenty  years  before  Offa\  that  is,  in,  or  im- 
mediately after  765. 

dwir  ^  glawd  OjBB&  yr  hynny  hyd  hedyw.  Brut  y  Saeson 
fChioiiicie  of  the  Saxons)  in  Cotton  Lib.  Oleopat.  B.  V.  P.  136. 
JPlut.  xix.  A. 

'  C.BntL  ekttidh ;  BreU  claat;  It.  doss;  Gael.  cAm;  ATm.deuz, 
fbflBft. 

*  Oed  Crist  784  y  diffeithiwyd  y  Mers  gan  y  Cvmiy^  ac  Ofib 
a  wraeth  elawdd  yr  eal  waith  yn  nes  attaw  a  sadael  Ue  gwlad  rwng 
6wy  a  Ha£ren  Ue  mae  UWth  Elystan  Glodiydd  Ue  ydd  aethant 
yn  iin  o  bum  BreninUwyth  Cymry.  Brut  y  Twysogion.  (Chronide 
of  the  Princes)  6om  a  copy  of  an  ancient  MS.  made  in  1764  by 
George  WiUiama,  Esquiie^  of  Aber  Pergwm. 

^  Oed  Crist  776  y  crdes  Gwyr  G'went  a  Moiganwy  ac  a  aethant 
am  bennr  y  Men,  ac  y  torrasant  Glawdd  Ofia  yn  synwasted  a'r 
ddaear,  a  gwedi  hynny  dychwelyd  aa  yspaU  &wr.    lb. 

For  these  transcripts  I  am  indeotea  to  the  kindness  of  my 
friend  SSr  8.  Meyrick  of  Goodrich  Court,  who  has  also  obligingly 
furnished  me  with  some  valuable  suggestions  relative  to  this  part 
of  the  subject. 
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•When  we  look  at  Offa'^s  Dykb,  even  at  the  present 
day,  we  shall  be  surprised  at  the  boldness  of  its  con- 
ception. It  is  carried  over  the  summit  of  lofty  moun- 
tains, across  morasses,  and  through  places  where  every 
natural  obstruction  is  presented.  These  difficulties  are, 
however,  successively  overcome,  and  we  behold  its  dark 
ridge  traversing  the  mountainous  district  of  the  Bobdbb 
COUNTRY  apparently  vrith  as  much  ease  as  though  the 
engineer  had  felt  himself  superior  to  every  natural  im- 
pediment which  he  had  to  contend  with.  Those  who 
have  had  opportunities  of  examining  the  regular  method 
in  which  Offa'^s  Dykb  is  constructed,  and  of  tracing  its 
course  in  the  secluded  and  remote  districts  through 
which  it  is  carried,  must  regard  it  as  a  veiy  extraor- 
dinary effi>rt  of  human  labor  and  skill.  Although  it 
was  projected  by  the  king  of  the  Mercians,  it  is  highly 
probable  that  he  compelled  the  Welsh  to  carry  his 
plan  into  execution,  and  that  he  imposed  upon  the  pea- 
santry, through  whose  countiy  it  passed,  the  labor  of 
constructing  their  own  boundary  line.  This  he  might 
do  by  way  of  penalty  for  their  former  aggressions,  or 
might  else  take  it  as  a  remission  of  tribute  ^ 

In  the  autumn  of  1838  I  examined  this  work  in 
several  places  where  it  is  most  complete:  and  from 
having  taken  measurements  at  different  parts,  I  am  en- 
abled to  state  what  appear  to  have  been  its  dimensions 
when  first  constructed. 

Offals  Dyke  consists  of  a  trench  and  a  mound, 
the    former    supplying    the    means   of   raising    up    the 

^  Lewis  Glyn  Cothi,  a  Welsh  Bard  of  the  Fifteenth  Centuiy, 
in  a  poem  ad^bessed  to  Griffith  ab  Howell  ab  David  ab  Cadwal- 
lader,  of  Bachelldrw  (now  BtuMdre),  in  the  parish  of  Churdnftokei 
MorUgomerushire,  urges  him  to  serve  under  the  bamiers  of  £dw.  IV. 
He  reminoB  him  ihai  his  mansion  stands  on  Offa's  Dyke,  and 
that  as  the  Welsh  were  threatened  with  still  further  encroachments, 
he  should  unsheath  his  sword  in  behalf  of  the  nation.  Griffith  was 
steward  of  the  Manor  of  Catira  or  CatuSt  under  the  lords  who 
dwelt  at  that  castle.    Gwaith  Lewis  Glyn  Cothi,  p.  268. 
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latter^  The  diioh  is  invariably,  throughout  its  whole 
extent,  on  the  Welsh  side,  and  averages  twelve  feet  in, 
width,  and  six  in  depth.  A  vallum  or  mound  of  earth 
is  thrown  up  at  an  angle  of  forty-five  degrees  on  the 
English  side  of  the  ditch,  whose  relief  on  the  Welsh  side 
is  about  fifteen  feet  in  perpendicular  height,  and  its 
width  four  feet  across  the  top.  The  vallum  is  ten  feet 
in  perpendicular  altitude  above  the  average  level  of  the 
adjacent  soil  on  the  English  side  of  it.  The  width  of  the 
mound  and  ditch  together  is  fifty-four  feet :  the  base  of 
the  mound  thirty-six,  its  smnmit  four,  and  the  ditch  eleven. 
Although  my  measures  allow  only  four  feet  for  the  width 
of  the  top  of  the  vaUum,  I  am  inclined  to  think  that 
formeriy  -it  was  more,  as  we  must  allow  something  for 
the  tendency  of  works  like  this  to  slip,  and  to  become 
diminished  throu^  the  natural  depression  of  the  soil. 

The  earlier  topographical  writers  who  have  men- 
tioned Offals  Dtkb  have  confounded  it  with  Wattes 
DvKK,  describkig  them  as  one  and  the  same  work. 
They  make  Offals  Dtkb  to  commence  at  the  Bristol 
Ckannd,  and  terminate  where  Wattes  does,  at  the  Dee. 
Pennant  was  the  first  writer  who  attempted  to  trace 
their  courses  correctly,  but  he  has  not  followed  them 
out  entirely. 

It  has  been  laid  down  by  all  preceding  writers,  as 
a  fact,  that  Offa'^s  Dvkb  commenced  in  the  parish  of 
Tiddenham  in   GUmcestenhire^  that  it  went  from  thence 

*  Ofia  died  734^  and  it  has  been  supposed  that  he  was  buried 
at  QffkiwTch  near  LeanUngfon,  (Camb.  Quart,  vol.  iv.  p.  347.)  But 
the  Offtsleia  mentioned  by  his  biographer  (Vita  Offte  Secunde^  p.  987), 
as  the  place  where  he  died  is  more  likely  to  be  Qfford  Cluny  or 
Qffbrd  UArey  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Bedford,  to  which  town  his 
body  was  afterward  carried,  and  interred  in  a  chapel  on  the  banks 
of  the  (hue.  Qffehurdi  and  Qffchurch  Bury,  thb  Burt,  as  it  is 
sdll  called,  has  been  examined  by  me  in  vain  for  any  traces  of  works 
earlier  than  the  little  church,  which  belongs  in  part  to  the  Norman 
period.  We  recognise  Ofia's  poasesoions  in  those  villages  which  are 
atill  called  Qfftngton,  Owngton^  Uppington,  Uffmgton,  Ovey,  Upt&n, 
&e.,  &c. 
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near  Cold  Harbour  to  St  Briavbi^,  and  thenoe  to  CnU- 
ford^ ;  but  of  this  there  ib  no  proof. 

Mr  Fofibroke  says  that  Offals  Dtkb  is  ^*  known  to 
have  commenced  at  Tiddeniam  in  QUmeettenhire^i  but 
how  known!  When  he  was  himself  at  8t  Briaveb^  he 
did  not  see  it,  but  derived  his  information  second-hand 
from  a  gentleman  who  is  represented  to  have  often 
crossed  it,  and  who  stated  that  it  ran  through  a  wood 
called  the  Fence  near  Bigtiumr  Bridge.  As  there  are 
two  camps  in  the  vicinity,  one  at  Castle  Orchard,  the 
other  South  West  of  Gumber^s  Barn,  it  seems  to  me 
very  probable  that  Mr  Fosbroke^s  informant  mistook 
some  defensive  ditch  connected  with  them  for  a  portion 
of  Offals  Dtkb.  And  this  is  rendered  more  likely  by 
what  he  subsequently  learned  from  a  gentleman  engaged 
in  the  Ordnance  Survey,  who  informed  him  (if  I  un- 
derstand the  paragraph  rightly),  that  there  was  a  camp 
in  Caswbll  Wood  within  the  entrenchment,  and  that  a 
line  or  mound  from  this  Camp  could  be  traced  nearly 
to  a  Tumulus  on  the  West  side  of  the  road. 

It  will  be  observed,  that  each  of  these  assumed 
parts  of  Offals  Dtke  are  immediately  connected  with 
fortifications,  and  there  seems  abundant  reason  for  sup- 
posing that  they  constituted  a  part  of  them.  Nor  does 
there  appear  to  be  any  necessity  for  this  artificial 
boundary  South  of  its  junction  with  the  Wye  at  Bridge 
Boilers^  the  river  forming  a  natural  line  of  demarcation. 
Nor,  again,  would  it  have  been  in  any  wise  needful  to 
construct  it  betwixt  8t  Bria/eeU  and  Tiddenhamy  as  the 
country  included  betwixt  this  place  and  the  Severn  is 
very  narrow  and  limited  in  extent.  The  existence,  more- 
over, of  a  Cold  Harbour  here  in  the  contiguity  of  roads 
running  with  remarkable  directness,  together  with  some 
military  works,  would  lead  us  to  infer  that  most  of  the 

).  128. 


^  Fosbroke's  Wye  Tour,  p.  128. 
'  Gent.  Mag.  vol.  ci.  p.  582—4. 
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defensiYO  remama  with  which  this  neoriy  insulated  part  of 
Gbmcestenkire  abounds,  must  have  been  erected  at  an  ear- 
lier period,  when,  iniSMst,  the  Romans  had  gained  a  footing. 

Its  line  has  been  presumed  by  Sir  Samuel  Meyriek' 
to  have  gone  from  hence  to  SymoncTs  Fo^,  HwUsholm 
Ferry-house^  Bryngwyn^  Pencraig^  Hentiandy  Pennaeeton^ 
WoBnvoi,  and  Tond  Ditch  to  Bridge  BoUere^  where  it 
crossed  the  Wye.  The  Ordnance  Survey  does  not  in* 
dicate  any  trace,  of  it  South  of  Odefordy  nor  any  what- 
ever NortiivFards,  till  it  reaches  the  Wye  at  Bridge  86Uer$y 
rither  in  the  name  of  any  place  by  which  the  above  line 
would  take  it,  or  in  a  visible  track  through  this  part  of 
Monmouthshire  and  Herefordshire.  These  circumstances 
induce  me  to  dissent  from  the  opinions  of  foregoing 
writers,  and  lead  me  readily  to  believe  that  Offals 
bowndary  commenced  with  the  mouth  of  the  Wye^  and 
that  the  river  itself  formed  the  line  of  demarcation  un- 
til it  reached  Bridge  SoUerSy  six  and  a  half  miles  North 
West  of  Hereford  where  the  Ditch  first  appears*  South- 
ward of  this  place  we  meet  with  no  traces  of  it,  but 
proceeding  Northward,  they  are  abundant. 

Commencing  then,  at  this  spot,  the  Ditch  is  distinctly 
visible  the  whole  way  to  Mansel  Oamage ;  it  continues  in 
the  same  course,  due  North,  in  a  tolerably  perfect  state 
for  a  mile,  to  Uppbrion,  or  OffcCs  Town.  No  marks 
of  it  are  hence  perceptible  for  six  miles.  In  aU  pro- 
bability it  took  the  line  of  the  turnpike  road,  through 
Samesfiddy  as  far  as  the  HolmeSy  close  to  which  place 
it  is  met  with  again. 

BowE  DrrcH,  which  is  a* ditch  a  mile  long,  due 
North  of  Fembridgey  and  the  same  distance  from  it, 
would  bring  the  line  too  much  to  the  North  East.  This 
therefore,  must  have  been  a  short  defensive,  or  bound- 
ary ditch  unconnected  with  it,  similar  to  the  Ditch 
Bank  under  Fron  HiU  in  Badnorshirey  or  the   Ancient 

^  Camb.  Quart.  Mag.  vol.  y.  p.  273. 
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Dtkb  above  LlamgynUo^  or  the  Upper  and  Lower  Short 
Ditches,  in  Olun  ForeU,  That  these  two  last  are  of 
the  same  period  as  the  great  one  whose  course  we  are 
pursuing,  is  very  probable.  It  may  be  presumed  they 
are  those  mentioned  as  being  thrown  up  during  the 
twelve  days  truce  between  Offii  and  Marmodius^  A 
church,  erected  by  the  piety  of  the  former  prince,  ex- 
isted in  the  days  of  his  biographer,  and  was  called  Offe 
Kirk,  This  church  no  longer  remains;  but  a  couple  of 
miles  West  of  Mainstane,  betwixt  the  two  ditches  in 
question,  there  is  some  high  land  called  JSaeson  Bank^ 
or  ScuoorCs  Bank^  where  Ofia^s  forces  it  is  imagined  were 
stationed,  and  as  another  spot  in  the  imimediate  vicinity 
still  retains  the  name  of  Church  T<nen  HiU^  its  title,  for 
the  same  reaflons,  might  have  originated  firom  the  cir- 
cumstance of  the  church  having  stood  there. 

At  the  North  Western  extremity  of  HerefordAire 
Offals  Dtke  is  again  found  a  little  to  the  South  of  Lyf^ 
hales  in  a  tolerably  perfect  state.  Two  miles  from  Kington 
it  is  crossed  by  the  turnpike  road  to  Boss.  It  then  takes 
a  Northemly  direction,  skirting  the  Western  side  of  the 
hill  above  BuHocFi  MiU.  Its  course  then  grows  devious 
and  irregular:  we  find  it  ascending  heights  and  descending 
into  valleys.  At  KniU  Garaway^  where  it  is  very  perfect, 
it  traverses  a  plain  and  makes  an  angle  without  any  appa- 
rent reason.  Adapting  itself  to  the  natural  figure  of  the 
summit,  it  runs  round  the  crest  of  Herrock  and  descends 
at  the  Northern  end. 

*  Venmtamen  cum  noUent  vel  exercitus  regis  OffiBD,  vel  Wallen- 
siiiin  inde  procnl  recedeve,  Rok  Offii  ad  cautelam  inter  ipsos  duos 
exercitus,  commuui  assensu  unum  fossatum  longum  nimis  et  pro- 
fundum  effodi,  aggere  terrestri  versus  WaUenses  eminenter  elevato^ 
Be  &llaciiim  hostium  irraptionibus  repentiiiis  praeoccuparetur.  £t 
ut  tutius  ac  quietiuSj  divinis  obsequiis  in  tanta  solcnmitate  vacaret, 
tinam  ibidem  construxit  ecclesiolam.  Qusd  omnia,  pront  temporis 
bievitaa  exi^bat,  ante  natale  Domini^  videlicet  duodecim  diebus, 
licet  brevissimis,  sunt  completa.  Cujus  zei  ut  memoria  perpetuetur, 
fossa  ilia  Offe  dicitur,  et  eoclesia  Qffyrirk,  usque  in  hodiemum  diem 
appellatur.    Vita  Of&e  Secunds,  p.  d75. 
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Just  upon  entering  Radnorshirey  it  pawes  under 
Ditch  Hill,  to  which  it  most  obviously  gives  the  name, 
and  upon  whose  summit  there  is  an  oval  entrenchment. 
Thence  winding  round  Ewnjob  HUl  and  Ee&iycb  Banky 
it  leaves  the  circular  work  of  Cabtlb  Ring  below  it  to 
the  West,  and  the  two  rectangular  camps  of  Cabb  Din, 
one  to  the  South  West,  and  the  other  to  the  North 
East.  The  course  of  it  now  lies  nearly  straightforward  in 
a  Northemly  direction,  till  it  reaches  Kniffhtan^  a  dis- 
tance of  six  miles,  durfaig  the  greater  part  of  which 
distance  it  is  but  little  altered  or  depressed.  It  may, 
however,  be  noted  that  midway  between  Castlb  Ring 
and  Knighton^  the  Dykb  in  passing  over  the  top  of 
Fwrrow  HiU^  curves  to  the  East.  It  is  again  found  a 
mile  on  the  North  West  side  of  KnighUm^  or  Trbf-y- 
CLAWDD,  the  town  vpan  the  Ditch,  at  the  point  where  it 
emerges  from  the  end  of  Kinsley  Wood. 

This  brings  it  into  Montffomeryshire,  For  six  miles 
it  continues  without  any  interruption,  pointing  in  a  di- 
rect line;  only  two  deviations  occurring,  one,  where  it 
winds  round  the  hill  to  the  East  of  Skyborry  Greeny 
the  other,  two  miles  farther  on,  where  it  makes  a  slight 
deflection  to  the  left.  Just  before  reaching  this  spot,  it 
leaves  a  small  pentagonal  Camp  to  the  right,  on  the 
summit  of  Llan-du^ 

Having  followed  Offals   Dykb  from  Kinsley    Wood 

fpr  six  miles,  all  traces  of  it  are  then  lost  for  about  a 

quarter  of  a  imle.     It  k  again  met  with  after  having 

^  In  its  fonn  this  earth-work  is  not  unlike  Boldiee's  Bivg, 
in  WUtMre,  and  CiSSAE's  Cakp  in  Surrey:  there  is  another  like 
them  at  Maomaetoit  in  Oxfordshire,  and  a  fourth  example  of  pen- 
toffonal  eastrametaticn,  though  differing  still  from  these^  at  Letooiibe 
Basset  in  Berkshire.  Letcombe  Castle  is  nearly  circular,  but 
has  a  sufficient  degree  of  rectilinearity  to  bring  it  into  tiie  same 
dasB  as  the  foregoing  ones.  All  of  uese  works  are  considerably 
laiger  than  the  one  upon  Llae-du.  From  their  great  r^rnlarity 
of  oonstmction,  and  their  conformity  in  main  principles  to  ea^  other, 
it  is  most  natural  to  refer  them  all  to  the  Roman  period.  (See 
this  subject  further  treated  upon  at  p.  163.) 
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passed  over  Bwrfidd  Warren^  just  where  it  crosses  the 
road  leading  from  Nmoeasile  to  Whiioot,  Leaving  a  small 
quadrangular  camp  to  the  West,  it  runs  along  the  side 
of  Bryn-y-craeh,  descends  close  to  an  irregular  ovoid 
Camp  at  Upper  Knuck,  and  proceeds  gently  curving 
Eastwards  to  Mainstone.  Hence  it  traverses  Edenhope 
HiU^  where  it  is  tolerably  perfect.  Leaving  this,  it 
points  directly  forwards  without  any  interruption  to  the 
Blue  BeU^  about  six  miles  on  the  turnpike  road  going 
from  Bishop^s  CcLsUe  to  Mw^bgolMry, 

A  mile  further  on  it  forms  the  boundary  of  Shrop- 
shire and  Mowtgomeryshire^  until  it  reaches  the  road 
communicating  between  the  latter  town  and  Chirbwy. 
It  is  found  in  a  perfect  state  a  mile  onwards,  but  all 
traces  are  lost  at  the  DetnTs  Hole.  Proceeding  North- 
wards, it  is  again  fallen  in  vnth:  for  two  miles  it  seems 
to  take  the  course  of  the  turnpike  road  connecting 
Montgomery  with  Welshpool^  from  which  road  it  is  dis- 
tant merely  a  few  paces.  At  the  first  approach  it 
makes  to  the  road  in  question  it  is  veiy  perfect  for  a 
'  mile.  At  Naiatoribba  HaU  it  passes  by  a  circular  en- 
trenchment called  the  Moat,  at  which  place  it  is  veiy 
well  preserved.  Inclining  a  Uttle  to  the  East,  it  goes 
on  to  Fron^  where  it  suddenly  bends  to  the  West,,  and 
then  goes    nearly   in   a   straight    line    to    BuTTINaTON^ 

*  The  Saxon  Chioniole  anno  894,  mentions  a  conflict  at  this 
spot,  between  the  Danes  and  the  Saxons,  the  latter  being  assisted 
by  the  Welsh.  When  they  were  all  assembled  they  came  up 
with  the  army  at  Butdigingtun,  on  the  banks  o£  the  Severn,  and 
there  they  beseiged  them  on  eveiy  side  in  a  fortress.  When  they 
had  been  encamped  on  the  two  sides  of  the  river  for  many  weeks, 
the  king  being  stiU  detained  by  the  fleet  in  the  West,  in  Deoon^ire, 
the  Danes  were  pressed  by  hunger,  and  they  had  eaten  great  part 
of  their  horses,  and  some  perisned  through  famine.  'Hien  tney 
rushed  out  upon  the  men  who  were  posted  on  the  Eastern  side  of 
the  river,  and  fDught  with  them,  and  the  Christians  gained  the 
victory,  but  the  Kmg's  Thane  Ordhelm  was  slain  there,  and  many 
others  of  the  King's  Thanes ;  and  those  (of  the  heathens)  who  es- 
caped were  saved  by  flight. 
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The  river  Sm^em  at  this  place  servea  instead  of  the  ar- 
tificial boimdaTy,  and  accordingly  there  are  no  indica- 
tions of  the  ditch  met  with  for  four  or  five  miles.  But 
upon  crosnng  the  river  at  Secern  Farm^  the  Dyke  is 
agiun  found.  At  the  distance  of  a  mile  and  three 
quarters  it  forms  part  of  the  turnpike  road  from  Llai^ 
drimo  to  Llanjfmjfneeh^.  At  the  latter  place  it  skirts 
the  bold  escarpment  of  limestone  rock  above  the  vil- 
lage, and  then  trends  a  mile  Northwards. 

Parallel  with  two  other  Dtkbs  upon  this  eminence, 
there  is  a  stupendous  rampart  of  loose  stones,  accom- 
panied with  a  deep  fosse,  which  follows  the  brow  of  the 
hill,  and  encompasses  about  one  half  of  its  whole  ex- 
tent. On  its  Eastern  brow  once  stood  a  cromlech, 
measuring  seven  feet  by  six,  and  about  eighteen  inches 
thick.  It  was  called  by  the  vulgar  Bedd  y  Gawb,  or 
the  great  Sepulchre :  and  it  was  the  voice  of  immemorial 
tradition,  that  a  giant  had  buried  his  wife  under  this 
stone,  with  a  golden  torques  about  her  neck.  This  re- 
port caused  three  bothers,  who  lived  in  the  neighbour- 
hood some  years  back,  to  overturn  the  stone  from  its 
pedestals  in  search  of  the  treasure,  in  which  position  it 
now  lies'. 

Marks  of  Ofpa'^s  Dtkb  are  next  found  near  a  small 
encampment  to  the  North  West  of   White  Hixeen^  but 

A  number  of  the  Shrewsbury  Chronicle  describes  a  singular 
diaooYeiy  made  at  this  place  in  1838.  In  digging  the  foundation 
for  a  sch9ol-hou8e,  near  the  churchi  the  workmen's  labors  were  in- 
termpted  by  finding  immense  quantities  of  human  skulls  huddled 
together  in  holea^  with  other  bones  of  the  human  frame  scattered 
around^  to  the  amount  of  several  cart-loads.  Ninety  skulls  were 
taken  from  one  hole,  and  upwards  of  three  hundred  were  ranged 
in  g^risly  show  in  the  churcn.  In  many  the  teeth  were  perfect, 
and  most  of  them  exhibited  symptoms  of  having  belonged  to  men 
in  the  prime  of  life.  Still  more  recently,  neany  the  last  of  the 
sanguinary  struggles  of  the  Welsh  for  national  independence  was 
made  on  this  spot 

*  A  mile  from  this  place  we  observe  a  sixth  Pentagonal  Camp, 
called  C1.AWDD  CocH  approached  by  Causeway  Lane. 

*  Camb.  Regist.  vol.  1.  p.  27»'). 
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its  vestiges  are  again  speedily  lost.  It  leaves  Trefaii^en 
a  little  to  the  right;  the  turnpike  road  from  LUm^ 
rhaidr  yn  Mochnant  to  Oswegtry  crosses  it  at  PmUre 
Shamd  near  Trefar  Clawdd^  Hence  it  goes  over  Craiff. 
Fordd^  leaving  the  oval  entrenchment  of  Cobd  y  Oaer 
to  the  South  West,  passing  a  stone  of  memorial  to 
the  North  East.  It  leaves  Oswetbry  Bace-caurse  a  little 
to  the  right,  and  runs  on  in  a  direction  nearly  straight^ 
by  the  Forest,  Cabbg  y  bio,  Garsedd  Wen,  and  St  Mar- 
tin's Hill  to  Bron  y  Crarth,  where  it  quits  ShropBhire, 
and  enters  Denbighshire,  being  traceable  for  twenty  miles^ 
in  a  perfect  state,  through  the  former  coimty. 

At  Pen  isaf  glyn  there  is  a  breach,  which  is  sup- 
posed to  be  the  place  of  interment  of  the  English,  who 
fell  in  the  battle  of  Craigwen^  It  then  goes  by  Chirk 
Coutle,  crosses  the  Dee  at  Oe/yn  y  Wern,  skirts  the 
park  at  Wynstay,  and  cuts  the  Buaban  road  near  Tir- 
y-fron.  It  runs  parallel  and  contiguous  to  the  turn- 
pike road  from  Muaban  to  Tan^-clawdd,  and  thence  to 
Penire  Buchan.  At  Pen  y  Oarddbn,  about  two  hun- 
dred yards  to  the  left  of  the  Dyke  is  the  circular  camp 
of  Caer  Din,  enclosing  about  four  acres.  The  inner 
ditch  is  made  of  loose  stones,  with  a  wall  of  vast  thick- 
ness on  the  top.  Within  the  area  are  many  vestiges 
of  buildings'.  From  Penire  Buchan  it  proceeds  between 
Plas  Power  and  Plas  BucMey,  by  LUdiart  Farm  to 
Brymbo;  and  finally  crossing  the  river  Cegidog,  and 
passing  through  a  little  valley  on  the  South  side  of 
Bryn  Torkyn,  to  Coed  Talteym,  it  terminates  three 
quarters  of  a  mile  South  East  of  Treiddyn,  in  the  parish 
of  Mold  in  Flintshire^. 

*  Pennant's  Wales,  voL  L  p.  274. 

'  The  recurrence  of  Streets  in  this  part  of  Denbighshirey  betokens 
a  connection  with  the  Romans.  Thus  we  find  Croes  Street,  Street 
leaf,  Street-V'IHruu,  Street-yr-hibck, 

'  Very  djght  vestiges  are  discernible  between  Tyn  y  cyffim  and 
Treiddyn. 
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It  does  not  appear  why  this  Dtkb  was  not  conti- 
nu(Kl  to  the  sea^;  but  most  probably  Offa  imagined 
that  the  Choydian  HUhy  and  the  deep  valley  that  lies 
on  this  side  of  their  base,  would  serve  as  a  continuance 
of  his  prohibitory  line.  He  had  carried  his  arms  over 
most  part  of  FUnUhire^  and  vainly  thought,  that  his 
labors  would  restrain  the  Cambria/n  inroads  in  one  part, 
and  his  orders  prevent  any  incursions  beyond  these  na- 
tural limits,  which  he  had  decreed  should  be  the  boundi- 
aries  of  his  new  conquests.  It  is,  however,  important  in 
this  enquiry,  to  bear  in  mind  that  Offals  Dyke  is  no  where 
to  be  discovered  from  opposite  the  village  of  Hope  to  the 
coast)  a  distance  of  sixteen  miles,  and  that  the  two  Dykes 
appear  to  become  much  narrower  as  if  to  form  a  junction. 

Running  parallel  with  the  Dtkb  just  described  is 
another,  known  at  the  present  day  by  the  title  of 
Wattes  Dykb,  and  which  is,  I  think,  the  earlier  of  the 
two^  It  is  difficult  to  account  for  its  name.  The 
only  writer  who  has  hitherto  ofiered  any  explanation, 
refers  it  to  the  C.  Brit,  ffteaed,  signifying  blood.  But  I 
cannot  see  any  connection  that  it  has  with  such  an 
etymology.  The  name  seems  more  likely  to  be  taken 
from  ffuxietky  ^the  worse^  Hhat  is  less  good\  which 
epithet  would  distinguish  the  two  Dykbb  fr*om  each  other 

*  The  MonkiBh  Ghroniclen  state  that  Ofpa's  Dykb  went  from 
sea  to  sea,  which  I  think  highly  improhable  for  the  reasons  eiheeAy 
assigned,  reasons  further  strenj^thened^  by  the  complete  sQenoe  of 
the  vVelsh  annalists  on  the  subject,  who  wonid  hardfy  have  omitted 
mentioning  so  important  a  fact,  had  the  work  been  so  extensiye. 

*  Oed  Crist  765,  y  di£feith  iwyd  Tiroedd  y  Mers  gan  y  Cymry 
ac  y  gorfiiant  ar  y  Saason,  ac  ai  hvspeiliasant*  yn  ddirvawr,  a  chaws 
hynny  y  rwnaeth  Ofia  brenhin  y  Mers  y  dawdd  mawr  a  ei  wir  dawdd 
OSa  yn  derfynib  rhwng  ^lad  Gymru  ar  Mers,  val  y  mae  fyth  yn 
parhao.    Brat  y  Twysogion  (Chronide  of  the  Princes.) 

The  Christian  era  765,  the  lands  of  Mercia  were  laid  waste  by  the 
tVelsh,  and  tiiey  overthrew  the  Saxons,  and  the^  des^iled  them 
exceedingly.  On  account  of  that,  Ofia,  King  of  Mercia,  made  a 
great  dyke,  called  Ofia's  I^ke,  to  be  a  limit  between  the  oountiy 
of  Wales  and  Merda,  so  they  were  thus  separated. 

•  Hfliue  the  Silopin  mud  buspil,  to  htiiry  or  spoiL    (Set  OIom.  lub  Tooe.) 
13 
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with  peculiar  significancy,  Watt^i  Dyke  being  the  leBser 
work  of  the  two.  By  a  slight  change  in  its  terminatian, 
the  word  would  become  turned  into  Watt:  as  Qwaktb 
Dtks,  or  GwatCs  Dyhe^  WatCi  Dyke,  the  inferior  Dyke. 

Upon  exanuning  Wattes  Dyke  in  the  autumn  of 
1838,  I  was  immediately  struck  with  its  inferiority 
to  Offals.  The  whole  of  its  course  is  not  more 
than  thirtynseven  miles :  for  the  first  ten  of  whidb^  up 
to  Wymtay  Park,  it  is  very  indistinct,  nearly  in  fact 
supposititious,  nor  is  it  of  equal  magnitude  to  it,  in  any 
of  those  parts  which  are  most  perfect.  It  is  below  it 
both  in  the  height  of  the  vallum,  and  the  width  of  the 
fosse.  The  relief  of  the  vallum  from  its  crest  to  the 
bottom  of  the  ditch  is  eleven  feet  six  inches :  width  of 
fosse  seven  feet,  whilst  the  vallum  at  its  top  is  almost 
pointed.  The  measures  being  taken  at  Pewtre  Clawdd 
near  Hhuaion,  If  we  assign  the  erection  of  the  former 
one  to  the  year  784,  we  must  fix  the  date  of  Wattes 
Dyke  on  the  same  authority  to  the  year  765. 

These  two  great  Ditches  run  side  by  side  for  twenty 
mfleB.  In  some  plao«.  they  are  within  a  few  handled 
yards  of  each  other;  in  otheis  they  lie  asunder,  with- 
out any  apparent  reason,  for  three  miles.  The  in- 
tervening space  has  been  said  to  have  been  neutral 
ground.  But  this  rests  on  the  poetical  description  of 
Ghurchyarde  in  his  Worthines  of  Wales, 

Ofiaes  Dyke,  that  reacheth  £surre  in  length: 


All  kind  of  ware,  the  Danes  might  thether  bring. 
It  wa»  free  ground,  and  cal'de  the  Britaines  str^igth. 
Wat's  Dyke  likewise,  about  the  same  was  set, 
Betweene  which  two,  both  Danea  and  Britaines  met, 
And  traffidce  stSl,  but  passmg  bounds  by  sleighte. 
The  one  did  take,  the  other  prisner  streight. 

Wattes  Dyke  commences  at  Maesbury  near  Otweeiry. 
It  is  very  slight  at  the  first  part  of  its  course.  The 
Hdyhead  road  passes  through  it  near  GaUawe  tree  gate. 
Thence  it  proceeds,  leaving  a  huge  stone  of  Memorial 
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to  the  right,  to  Hss-DDiif  as,  by  Pentre  Claiodd  to  Go- 
bowen^  and  the  site  of  a  small  work  called  Brynry-Ccutei^ 
where  it  quits  Shropshire  and  enters  DenbighAire;  it 
passes  by  Pry$  HenUe  and  Behnont^  crosses  the  Ceiriog 
between  BrynkinaU  and  Tan  y  Blew  forge^  and  the  Dee 
below  Nant  y  BeUan;  from  whence  it  runs  through 
Wynstay  Park^  formerly  called  Wattstay^  by  another 
Penire  Clawdd^  betwixt  Hdfod  Howe  and  the  Fields  to 
Erthig^  where  there  is  another  fort  on  its  course.  From 
iiie  turnpike  road  North  West  of  Erthig  to  the  WU^ 
demees  Mitt  Pond  at  OwersyU^  about  two  miles  and 
three  quarters,  it  can  be  followed  without  difficulty,  pass- 
ing to  the  West  of  Wreaham  and  between  Bhosddu 
and  Croes-yneirie.  For  the  next  two  miles  and  a  quar- 
ter, to  the  road  from  Cefyn^-Bedd  to  Chester  scarcely 
a  yestige  of  it  remains.  It  passed  over  the  Alyn^  through 
the  township  of  Llai  to  Bhydin  in  the  county  of  PUnt^ 
above  which  is  Gaer  Esttn,  a  British  position. 

From  hence  to  Hcpe  it  is  indistinct,  but  after- 
wards runs  very  perfectly  for  ten  miles  and  three  quar- 
ters, to  the  point  where  it  crosses  the  turnpike  road 
from  HdyweU  through  Northop  to  Flint.  It  is  how- 
ever lost  in  the  intermediate  distance  for  a  quarter 
of  a  mile,  North  of  Garreg  Llwyd:  but  after  this  it 
is  found  in  a  very  perfect  state  trending  Northwards, 
cutting  through  the  South  West  comer  of  SougAton 
Park^  and  traceable  hence  for  a  mile  and  a  half  to 
Ffynnon  pen  y  CcuteB.  During  the  whole  of  this  dis- 
tance it  is  very  plain ;  and  in  some  parts  appears  more 
perfect  than  at  any  other  part  along  the  line.  But 
from  the  crossing  at  the  turnpike  road  for  a  distance 
of  five  miles  to  a  farm  called  Cefnry-Coed^  but  little  of 
it  is  left  to  form  a  continuous  line,  and  from  Oefn^ 
Coed  to  the  Abbey,  a  distance  of  two  miles,  with  the 
exception  of  a  few  yards  at  the  back  of  Bagittt  HM^ 
no  part  of  it  is  left  and  its  course  is  unknown. 
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It  is  a  singular  circumstance,  that  from  the  village 
of  Hope  to  Badngwerk  Abbey^  the  Dyke  is  called  Clawdd 
Offa  or  Offals  Dyke,  a  fact  which  serves  to  confirm 
my  idea  of  each  of  these  Dykes  being  constructed  by 
the  same  prince. 

There  are  two  ditches  on  the  extreme  West  North 
West  side  of  Shropslure,  which,  judging  from  their 
present  condition  and  the  peculiarity  of  their  situation, 
must  have  been  Defensive  Ditches  ^  The  first  lies 
about  two  miles  and  a  half  from  Mainstone^  and  is  known 
by  the  title  of  the  Lower  Short  Ditch  :  the  vallum  of 
each  of  these  works  is  on  the  East  side  of  the  fosse: 
they  run  nearly  parallel  their  whole  length,  which  is 
about  a  mile,  and  are  distant  two  miles  and  a  half 
from  each  other.  The  other  ditch  under  notice,  is 
called  Upper  Short  Drrcn.  There  are  several  Tumuli  in 
the  neighbourhood,  besides  military  remains  of  a  British 
and  Roman  character,  all  deserving  attentive  observation. 

The  plan  of  Offa's  Dyke  and  the  JOfHU^d  BitC^ 
in  Cambridffsshire  is  similar.  Yet  notwithstanding  their 
similarity,  they  can  hardly  be  compared;  for  although 
alike  in  their  sections,  they  difier  materially  in  the  ma^ 
nitude  of  their  conception.  The  plan,  in  fact,  of  all 
those  ditches  which  now  remain,  is  the  same.  It  is 
impossible,  after  the  lapse  of  so  many  centuries  from 
the  period  of  their  execution,  and  in  the  default  of 
positive  information  on  the  subject,  to  say  what  was  their 
precise  object.  Various  conjectures  have  been  formed  re- 
specting their  origin;  all  we  actually  know  about  most 
of  them  is,  that  it  was  wry  remote.  At  present  the 
IBttofI'0  fiittl^  serves  for  the  boundary  between  the 
dioceses  of  Nonmeh  and  JSly*  It  might  formerly  have 
served  the  twofold  purpose  of  being  a  defence  as  well 

^  *  Of  this  nature  too,  most  be  the  Ancibnt  Ditch  which  lies  two 
miles  to  the  North  of  UangyrUh  in  Radnorskire.  It  is  not  veiy  per- 
fect, nor  waa  it  ever  very  extensive.  In  this  vicinity,  are  also  several 
Tumuli. 


■■^_;_^      I      ^      _  .1  »^— ^^^-s^  ^  ■.     r      -mm    ■  ■'__'._ 
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as  a  boundary  line.  The  length  of  it  does  not  preclude 
the  poflsibility  of  keeping  it  continually  guarded,  a  pre- 
caution which  it  would  have  been  impossible  to  take  in 
the  case  of  Offals  Dyke.  For  whilst  this  runs  across  the 
country  for  upwards  of  a  hundred  miles,  the  BtbiV0 
IBtU^  does  not  extend  farther  than  eight.  But  though 
it  be  inferior  to  it  in  length,  it  surpasses  it  in  height 
and  breadth.  By  comparing  the  following  measure- 
m^its,  which  I  made  in  the  autumn  of  1837,  with  those 
ahready  given  of  Offal's  Dyke,  it  will  be  seen  what 
military  advantages  the  one  posseses  over  the  other. 
The  sectional  representations  which  are  given  in  the 
accompanying  plate,  will  serve  to  shew  at  a  glance,  the 
relative  magnitude  of  the  most  important  of  these  works. 

On  the  Eastern  side,  the  B^iVf^  Bitt||  is  eighteen 
feet  above  the  average  level  of  the  subjacent  country: 
on  the  Western,  upon  which  side  is  the  fosse,  it  is  as 
much  as  thirty  feet.  The  width,  taken  across  the  sum- 
mit of  this  huge  mound,  is  twelve  feet.  The  width  of 
the  Ditch  is  twenty  feet:  it  is  at  present  eight  feet 
deep,  and  was  originally  perhaps  two  more.  The  entire 
length  of  the  inclination  of  the  sides  of  the  vaUum  and 
fosse,  are  for  the  former,  on  the  Eastern  side,  thirty 
feet ;  cm  the  Western  side,  forty-six.  The  slope  of  the 
Ditch  bank  on  the  Western  side  of  the  fosse,  is  seven- 
teen. Judging  from  sections  made  at  different  parts,  it 
does  not  appear  to  have  varied  more  in  its  original 
state,  than  two  feet ;  and  the  same  may  be  said  of  the 
other  Ditches.  From  this  it  would  seem,  that  any  force 
having  once  obtained  possession  of  the  IB0lltr0  fiittj^^ 
could  easily  retain  it,  as  well  by  reason  of  its  precipitous 
character,  aided  by  the  depth  and  width  of  the  fosse 
at  its  base,  as  from  the  circumstance,  that  an  assault 
could  not  readily  be  made  upon  it  without  observation'. 

*  These  measures  were  made  nearly  midway  l>etween  Readi, 
viilgo  dictum  Roach,  and  the  Burtpett  road  from  Swoffham,    A 
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The  iBtHiVf^  SttCJ^  nuiB  in  a  direct  line  for  seven 
miles  and  a  quarter.  It  conunences  at  Beach,  and  ter- 
minates at  CamoU  HaU  near  Ditton.  The  oourse  of  it 
lies  firom  the  North  East  to  the  South  West.  It  is 
most  perfect  for  the  first  mile  and  a  half  from  Beack 
At  the  end  of  the  first  mile  from  its  North  Eastern 
extremity,  it  is  cut  through  by  the  road  which  leads 
from  Stoaffham  Prior  to  BurweU.  From  this  road  it 
goes  on  in  a  considerable  degree  of  preservation  for  a 
mile  and  three  quarters,  when  it  is  agam  cut  throu^ 
by  another  called  Bunning  Gap,  which  communicates 
immediately  with  the  Fowr  mile  Bace  Courte  on  New- 
market Heath,  About  a  quarter  of  a  mile  further  on. 
Stable  Gap  makes  another  sectional  cut  through  it; 
and  before  it  reaches  the  high  turnpike  road  leading 
from  Newmarket  to  Cambridge,  which  is  about  a  mile 
distant  from  this  latter  gap,  two  other  sections  are  made 
through  it  by  Wall  Gap,  and  Cambridge  Gap.  It  is 
then  cut  through  by  the  Icknield  Strbbt,  and  becomes 
somewhat  diminished,  continuing  so  for  upwards  of  a 
mile,  when  the  road  communicating  betwixt  Newmarket 
and  DuUingham,  makes  a  seventh  section  through  it. 
Here  it  is  tolerably  perfect  till  it  reaches  Stetchwarth 
Park\  where  the  last  cutting  is  made  through  it;  and 
we  find  no  farther  traces  of  it  when  we  have  pursued 
it  to  Camais  HaU. 

The  earliest  notice  made  of  this  extraordinary  work 
is  by  Matthew  of  Westminster,  who  states  that  in  the 
year  902,  Edward  pursued  ^thelwald^  who  had  induced 

laborer  on  the  spot  described  the  Devil's  Ditch  to  me^  as  being 
^'a  rare  bit  o'  work  when  it  was  first  hvXjei  up'* 

*  There  is  an  encampment  here^  which  seems  from  its  rectangu- 
larity,  to  be  BMnan. 

'  Tandem  cum  prsda  maxima  in  ofiensus  cum  redire  di9po»- 
siusset  ad  propria^  rex  Eadwardus  mnlto  militnm  stipatus  coUegio 
Bu^nreniens^  ^tnelwaldum  versos  East  AngDam  fugientem  inse- 
qmtur.  £t  inter  duo  fossata  Sancti  Eadmundi,  Ulum  cum  snis 
omnibus  ad  campestre  prcelium  pneparatum  inveniens,  fiicta  suis 


m     tmm  •    fi     i    v«^^Kj^^  I  •       II  B^^v^ari     «  '  b  i  ■  ■  M      I  I       I  ^B^HiSaMV^ia^ii^iatf^i^^^asV^a&j 
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the  army  in  Northumberland  and  JE!«<  Anglia  to  breidc 
the  peace,  and  fou^t  with  him  betwixt  the  two  Dykes 
OF  St  Edmund,  where  on  the  part  of  the  Danes  were 
flbun  Eohrio  their  king,  and  iEthelwald  who  had  insti- 
gated them  to  revolt.  There  was  great  slaughter  on 
both  sides,  bnt  chiefly  on  the  part  of  the  Danes,  though 
they  kept  possession  of  the  field  of  battle.  Edward, 
however,  infested  the  country  with  his  troops  and  laid 
it  waste  from  the  IB^Hirtf  fiit(||  to  the  Ouse^  and 
even  as  far  as  Northumberland. 

Canute  declared  it  a  prohibitory  line  in  the  year 
1021,  and  commanded  that  the  king^s  purveyors  should 
not  approach  nearer  than  that  barrier  towards  Bury 
8t  Edmunde^  where  he  had  richly  endowed  a  monastery 
to  expiate  in  some  degree  for  the  death  of  Edmund, 
who  was  treacherously  murdered  by  Edric  in  1016^ 

I  am  indined  to  think  that  the  other  Ditch  which 
is  alluded  to,  is  that  now  having  the  names  of  Fleam 
Dtke  and  Balsham  Dtkb,  for  they  are  one  and  the 
same  work,  though  bearing  diiBerent  titles  at  each  ex- 
tremity. As  respects  the  relative  priority  of  their  con* 
struction,  it  may  be  inferred  that  the  JBtbiV0  fiitC|^»  is 

exhoitatione,  irmit  viriliter  in  ipsos.  Flores  Hist.  Matth.  West- 
moiL  p.  d62. 

Tlie  A.  Sax.  Chron.  fixes  this  incursicMi  in  the  year  905.  See 
Edit  Gumey,  p.  117. 

At  rex  EdwarduB  congiegans  exercitam  qnam  citins  potuit, 
ivit  post  eos  et  terrain  eonim  totam  preedatns  est  inter  Dicum  et 
Csam  usque  ad  paludes  in  Nordhumbre.    Henr.  Huntingdon^  p.  202. 

Lambarde^  speaking  of  the  DetfiFs  Ditch,  says^  ''Canut  and 
thaundent  Chroniclers  name  it  St  Edmondes  Du^,  bycause  it  was 
made  for  the  oommodite  of  the  Menkes  of  St  Edmondes  Burye. 
Topog.  Diet.  p.  240. 

>  The  latter  years  of  Canute's  reign  were  as  lemaikabk  for  his 
deeds  of  piety  and  religious  zeal,  as  its  beginning  was  for  the  display 
of  martial  virtues.  I  confess  myself  an  unbeuever  in  the  opinion 
which  some  writers  have  entertained,  that  he  was  acoessoiy  to 
Edmund's  death.  In  confirmation  of  which  I  rely  upon  the  cir^ 
cumstantial  narratiye  left  us  by  Henry,  Archdeacon  of  Huntingdon, 
(see  p.  206,  9,  edit  1696),  and  WUliam  of  Mahnethurp,  (p.  41.) 
see  also  Sax.  Chron.  ann.  1016. 
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the  earlier  work,  from  its  beiag  nearer  the  coast.  There 
is,  however,  so  much  micertainty  about  every  thing  British^ 
and  so  little  historical  reference  can  be  made  to  this 
early  period,  that  we  have  nothing  better  than  our  own 
conjectures  to  fiimish  iUustration.  We  seek  for  light 
amid  the  greatest  darkness  whilst  describing  the  works 
under  notice,  and  can  therefore  only  offer  theories^  in- 
stead of  facts  to  guide  the  enquirer.  His  own  sagacity 
wiU  lead  him  readily  to  detect  our  fallacies,  for  faUacies 
must  always  be  inherent  to  opinions  which  have  no  better 
foundation  than  mere  conjecture  to  rest  upon. 

The  average  line  of  Fleam  Dyke  is  from  North  East 
to  South  West,  and  it  is  situated  six  miles  South  West 
of  the  former.  It  begins  at  Fen  DiUon  (Ditch-town) 
and  the  first  appearance  of  it  is  at  a  bam  just  on  the 
Qti^  side  of  the  village.  The  present  road  to  Quji  from 
Ditton  is  on  the  vallum  of  the  dyke,  the  top  of  which 
has  been  thrown  into  the  fosse  to  make  the  road  suffi- 
ciently broad.  Where  the  Ditton  and  Quy  road  joins 
the  Nevmarket  and  Cambridge  road,  near  Quy  Water 
and  Fen^  we  lose  it;  but  find  it  again  about  half  a 
mile  West  of  Oreat  WHbraham^  whence  it  runs  directly 
South,  alongside  some  fenny  ground  to  a  point  half  a 
mile  South  East  of  Ftdboum^  but  this  part  of  the 
vallum  is  hardly  discernible,  from  having  been  spread 
upon  the  land.  Near  Ftdboum  it  rises  in  its  pristine 
state,  and  continues  in  a  straight  line,  uninterrupted, 
unless  by  the  small  gaps  cut  in  it  South  East,  to  within 
a  quarter  of  a  mile  of  Balsham.  Between  Fulboum 
and  DungaJte  it  crosses  the  Ickndeld  Wat,  near  the 
Tumulus  at  Mutlow  Hill.  Towards  BaUham  it  has 
been  much  abraded.  Its  fosse  is  on  the  same  side  lus 
that  of  the  Beklir^  fis&r*  This  boundary  or  defence 
extends  nine  and  a  quarter  miles. 

Both  of  these  DrrcuEs,  I  imagine^  to  have  been 
constructed    anterior  to  the   Roman  invasion   of  Great 
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Britiiin.  The  Belgm  made  ieem  in  WiUthire^  and  OdUc 
or  Continental  tribes  might  also  have  formed  these. 
Etymology,  which  often  gives  great  assistanoe  in  clearing 
up  what  is  obscure,  does  not  afford  us  any  light  here. 
When  resolved  into  the  A.  Saxon,  Fleam  Dtke  signifies 
FUght  Dyke.  If  this  imports  anything,  it  looks  to  the 
expulsion  of  the  Mercians  hence,  after  the  conflict  they 
had  sustained  with  the  East  Anglians  and  the  Danes. 
But  we  are  still  left  in  utter  ignorance  of  what  occa- 
sioned the  works  to  be  planned. 

In  passing,  we  may  remark  the  singular  fact  of  these 
DrrcHBB,  being  generally  found  running  parallel  to  each 
other.  Oppa's  Dtkb  runs  parallel  to  Watt's  Dtkb  ; 
Flbam  Dtkb  parallel  to  the  iBellir0  fiite||t  whilst 
several  of  the  Wiltshire  DrrcHss  are  conformable  to  the 
same  rule.  Thus,  if  a  straight  line  be  drawn  Northward 
from  the  Southern  coast  of  England,  about  DaneUhire 
and  ffampthire^  only  thirty  miles  into  land,  it  would  cut 
through  the  curve  of  no  fewer  than  seven  of  these  bound- 
aries successively  circulating  one  beyond  the  other.  All 
these  seven  valla  describe  the  m^  desultory  track,  but 
proceed  in  windings  nearly  parallel;  a  proof  of  their 
reference  to  each  other,  and  that  the  Aboriginal  Britons 
did  not  suffer  the  invaders  to  advance  with  any  degree 
of  pTecipitation\ 

A  third  Ditch  in  Cambridpeshire^  is  PAMPispoRn  Ditch, 
about  a  mile  South  of  Bourn  Bridge^  lying  upon  de- 
clining ground  between  Abington  Wood  and  Paimpuford, 
pointing  towards  Cambridge:  towards  the  middle  it  has 
been  filled  up  for  the  Icknield  Way  to  pass  over  it, 
which  shews  it  to  be  older  than  the  road.  It  has  no  bank 
on  either  side,  and  is  almost  destroyed.  It  now  begins 
on  the  Icknield  Way,  between  Pampitford  and  Bourn 
Bridge,  running  South  East  by  South  for  about  two 
miles  towards  Hildereham  Wood.  The  vaUum  has  been 
>  Warton's  History  of  KiddingUm,  p.  7S, 
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spread  on  the  land^  but  it  was  on  the  same  side  as  that 
of  the  other  Dtkbb.  It  is  nearly  parallel  to  Fleam  Dtkk, 
and  distant  four  miles  and  a  half.  This  must  be  the  ditch 
mentioned  by  Camden,  as  running  from  Hinxton  East 
towards  ffarseheath  for  five  miles  together.  He  probably 
never  visited  it.  This  ditoh,  like  Fleam  Dyke  and  the 
fif  Ilir0  fiittllt  extends  from  the  woods  to  flat  soft  land. 

Brent  Dyke  runs  North  North  West  and  South 
South  East.  It  begins  at  ^Hhe  springs^^  in  Fauimre 
Camman  (a  fen)  and  continues  up  the  hill  to  a  spot 
where  a  track -way  (apparently  ancient)  crosses  it.  Hence 
it  is  a  stronger  work  throughout,  although  much  muti- 
lated. It  crosses  the  IcKNiELn  Way  and  a  brook  at  the 
same  spot,  and  from  this  point  is  only  just  traceable 
for  the  next  two  miles  and  a  quarter,  up  the  hill  to 
Heydon  in  Ebmx^  beyond  which  the  country  is  woody. 
Here  all  trace  of  it  is  lost,  and  it  does  not  appear  ever 
to  .have  extended  farther.  The  ditch  has  the  vallum  on 
the  same  side  as  the  others,  namely  on  the  North  East, 
or  Noffolk  side.  Its  whole  course  is  about  three  miles 
and  three  quarters,  aa4  is  nearly  parallel  to  Pamvisford 
Dyke  distant  six  miles  and  a  quarter. 

The  Ordnance  Survey  points  out  a  fifllil*0  Sffitf 
in  Norfolk^  beginning  on  Brandon  Biver  and  going  due 
North  visibly  for  four  miles  and  a  half  to  Cranmck 
Hm/s^  leaving  Cranwich  a  quarter  of  a  mile  to  the  West. 
A  little  above  Caldecote^  eight  miles  North  of  the  com- 
mencement, it  is  again  perceptible  for  three  miles,  run- 
ning to  NarborauffA.    The  high  bank  is  on  the  Western  side. 

Another  fitbU^0  IBsIt^  in  the  same  county  begms 
at  HaU  Oreen,  and  points  for  a  mile  and  a  half  to- 
wards Mileham^  the  highest  bank  being  on  the  Ecut 
ride.  This  appears  to  be  connected  with  the  road 
through  Sherrford^  going  due  North  through  the  park 
to  Holkhamy  and  terminating  at  the  circular  camp  of 
Burrow  Hill,  to  the  West  of  Wells  on  the  Sea. 
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There  are  still  other  Ditchbs,  both  m  DoraeUkire  and 
in  Oafordahire^  which  ought  to  be  mentioned,  and  in  doing 
flo  I  shall  in  part  make  use  of  the  account  of  the  elegant 
historian  of  KiddingUm^  in  the  latter  county,  to  make 
them  familiar  to  the  reader.  Combs  Ditch,  says  he, 
is  one  of  £he  seven  Celtic  boundaries  and  abuts  at  one 
end  on  the  riyer  Alan  by  Blandfard^wA  on  the  other 
on  the  river  Bere^  both  in  Dorsetshire.  Wansdtke  is 
believed  to  be  flanked  by  the  Tees  about  Andawr  in 
Hampshire^  and  by  the  A'son  near  Bristol.  In  the  same 
manner,  to  mention  no  more  instances,  the  boundary  at 
Kiddington  runs  from  the  borders  of  the  Glymm  in  Blen- 
heim Park^  yet  with  many  an  intricate  digression,  to  the 
Evesdode^  on  the « Eastern  side  of  Blandford  Park.  A 
British  or  Celtic  rampart,  fresh  and  prominent,  runs 
North  and  South  at  right  angles  over  the  Roman  road 
to  Fabnham  Castlb  in  Surrey^  originally  a  Roman  for- 
tress, bearing  on  the  North  to  the  hamlet  of  ChiUand 
and  the  river  Ichen^  about  five  miles  from  the  East  gate 
of  the  city  of  Winchester^. 

Again,  Avbsditch  or  Offals  Ditch  in  Oxfordshire^ 
was  drawn  through  that  coimty  about  the  year  778  as 
a  partition  between  the  Mercian  and  West  Saxon  king- 
doms, and  may  be  still  traced  near  Ardley^  Middleton 
Stoney^  Northbrooh^  Meyford^  and  Kirileton\ 

Urns  far  the  printed  authority.  We  will  now  come 
to  a  description  of  the  present  state  of  the  ditch  in 
question,  which  I  owe  to  the  kindness  of  Sir  H^ary 
Dryden,  Bart,  who  visited  it  this  summer.  It  bears  in 
the  Ordnance  Survey  the  several  names  of  Ashb^ink, 
Wattlebank,  and  Avesditch.  It  commences  at  Plough- 
let  Hill,  close  to  Souldem  in  the  county  of  Oxford^ 
and  after  trending  nearly  seven  miles  with  a  gentle 
d^;ree  of  curvature,  it  terminates  a  little  North  of 
KirtUngton.     It  forms  the  road  from  Ploughley   Hill 

'  Warton'8  Histoiy  of  Kiddmgtan,  p.  76.  '  lb.  p.  66. 
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to  FritfioeUy  and  now  bears  little  resemblanoe  to  a  val- 
lum or  fosse.  At  intervals,  a  slightly  raised  bank  of 
about  fourteen  feet  across,  runs  parallel  at  a  hundred 
and  fifty  yards  distant  on  the  East  side.  After  leaving 
Fritwdi  it  is  a  road  not  much  used:  it  is  then  alto- 
gether lost,  but  soon  found  again  in  a  large  gorse 
about  two  miles  and  three  quarters  from  Plouqhlsy 
Hill,  betwixt  Ardley  Castlb  and  Middtetan  Fwrm.  Two 
or  three  hundred  yards  West  of  the  line  are  some 
^'  Remains^,  consisting  of  a  vallum  and  fosse,  running 
North  and  South  for  about  four  hundred  and  forty 
yards,  having  the  vallum  on  the  East.  This  vallum 
and  fosse  terminate  abruptly  both  ways,  and  there  are 
not  any  indications  of  their  having  turned  at  either  end. 
The  ground  has  never  been  ploughed,  but  there  is  no- 
thing to  be  seen  near  it,  except  about  forty  yards  from 
the  ditch  side,  a  pentagonal  entrenchment  with  a  vallum 
and  fosse;  the  former  very  much  depressed,  and  the 
latter  outwards. 

Soon  after  this  we  get  again  upon  AvESDrrcn.  For 
some  distance  it  is  planted  on  each  side  and  pres^its 
little  appearance  of  any  thing  ancient.  In  about  a  mile 
it  dwindles  into  a  single  track,  with  green  on  each  side, 
and  is  slightly  raised.  The  road  presently  parts  from 
it,  and  the  bank  is  found  in  a  ploughed  field  about  ten 
or  eleven  feet  broad  and  eighteen  inches  high.  The 
road,  or  Port  Way,  again  crosses  it:  at  the  crossing 
it  appears  to  have  been  paved. 

The  two  next  pieces  are  called  Ashbank^  (from  two 
trees),  and  here  the  vallum  is  about  two  feet  six  high, 
and  eighteen  feet  across.  My  informant  could  no  where 
get  the  names  of  Wattlebank  or  Avesditch  recognised 
by  the  country  people.  In  one  part  it  is  called  Coloot 
Bank,  and  that  it  has  been  larger  than  it  is  at  present 
may  be  argued  from  the  fact  of  its  dividing  the  parishes 
in  which  Colcot  and  MiddleUm  Stoney  stand.     An  old 
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peiBon  met  with  on  the  spot,  said  that  he  remembered 
it  ^^rnuch  hirger  than  it  is  at  present;  that  all  the 
earth  of  the  vallum  was  taken  from  the  West  side,  so 
that  from  that  side  it  was  impossible  to  look  over  it; 
that  the  top  of  it  was  seven  or  eight  feet  broader,  and 
covered  with  stones,  many  cart  loads  of  which  had  been 
taken  away;*^  three  heaps  of  these  had  just  been  car- 
ried away  and  were  lying  near  the  spot*. 

The  frequent  recurrence  of  Ditches  in  WiU8hir0  leads 
us  to  the  supposition,  that  some  of  them  must  have 
been  made  to  serve  the  purpose  of  entrenchments.  Of 
this  nature,  I  conceive,  are  those  bearing  the  name  of 
Hamshux  DrrcHBB,  a  little  to  the  North  of  Wikan: 
those  in  the  immediate  vicinity  of  Castebley  Gamp  to  the 
North  of  Ame^fyy  and  some  others,  which  an  inspec- 
tion of  the  Maps  appended  to  Hoare's  Ancient  Wik- 
ikirej  will  indicate  at  a  glance.  But  the  DrrcHES  which 
are  known  under  the  titles  of  Bokeblet  Dftch,  Old 
DrrcH,  Vebn  DrrcH,  ChuMs  Dftch,  and  Wansdykb,  were 
constructed  with  some  other  object  in  view. 

Such  ditches  as  run  for  any  considerable  distance  must 
have  been  intended  for  boundary  lines,  divisions  between 
the  territories,  or  lands  of  neighbouring  chiefs;  and  the 
farther  these  lines  were  extended,  the  more  powerful  we 
may  conceive  the  people  to  have  been  whose  kingdoms 
they  severed.  Stukeley  supposes  them  to  have  been 
formed  by  the  Bdgw,  as  a  means  of  securing  the  land 
as  they  successively  conquered  it  from  the  Britons,  for 
as  they  contested  it  inch  by  inch,  and  fought  pro  ari$ 
et  focis^  for  their  temples  of  Stonekenge  and  Abury^  these 
barriers  were  thrown  up  by  the  BelffCB  to  secure  what 
they  had  gained*.  In  the  instance  of  Wansdtke,  he 
thinks  differently,  and  adduces  what  is  always  valuable 
when  accompanied  by  facts,  etyindogy^  to  support  his 

'  See  the  section  in  the  accompanying  plate. 
'  Stonehenge,  p.  4» 
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opinion.  Wanbdtkb  is  evidently  a  boundary  line.  The 
length  of  it  shews  as  much.  It  formerly  extended 
from  the  Severn  into  Berkshire^  a  distance  of  ei^ty 
miles.  Several  traces  of  it  are  yet  visible  in  SameT' 
setahire^  Wiltshire^  and  Berkshire,  Sir  Richard  Hoare 
traced  it  from  Maes  KncU  in  Somersetshire^  throughout 
the  whole  of  Wiltshire,  to  8a/wmake  Forest^  and  has 
given  a  map  of  its  course,  to  which  those  readers  are 
referred  who  desire  circumstantial  information  on  the 
subject.  From  an  engraving,  in  his  interesting  and  truly 
valuable  work,  the  section  which  illustrates  the  present 
subject  has  been  copied.  Wansdyke  is  derived  from 
the  C.  Brit.  gtMhanu^  separare,  and  this  coupled  with 
the  other  fact,  confirms  the  idea  of  its  having  been  a 
frontier  line.  The  opinion  of  the  late  Sir  Richard  Hoare 
leads  us  to  believe  that  with  the  exception  of  Wans- 
DYKB,  and  BoxEBLET  DrpcH  near  Woodyates^  the  Wiltshire 
Ditches  were  lines  of  conununication,  covered  ways  and 
sheltered,   leading  to   British  settlements. 

In  the  immediate  neighbourhood  of  Stanwidk  and 
Forcet  in  the  county  of  JRiehmond^  are  some  very  re- 
markable fortifications,  enclosing,  by  a  system  of  irre- 
gular lines,  a  larger  space  of  ground  than  perhaps  has 
ever  been  discovered  in  any  one  encampment  of  any 
period  in  this  island.  It  appears  also  to  be  connected 
with  a  vast  prsetenture,  consisting  of  a  rampart  and  two 
ditches,  drawn  from  the  Tees  to  the  Swale,  somewhat 
obliquely,  and  terminating  near  Batforth  at  the  Northern, 
and  at  Fasby  on  the  Southern  extremity.  It  is  some-^ 
times  called  by  the  inhabitants  Scotch,  and  sometimes 
Roman  Dtkb;  but  it  is  indisputably  neither  a  work  of 
the  one  nor  of  the  other  of  these  nations.  This  Seu^t  will 
be  proved  by  the  foUowing  account  of  the  werk  itself. 

The  ScoTS^  Dtkb  as  it  is  generally  called,  though  some- 
times the  Roman  Dtkb,  much  resembles  the  JBttliljS 
Bittll  on  Newmarket  Heath,  consisting  ci  an  high  ram- 
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part  of  earth,  with  a  fosB  on  each  side,  out  of  which  the 
materiab  have  been  dug.  I  say  on  each  side,  for  the 
two  fosses  are  very  conspicuous  on  CrotAerlsy  Moar^ 
where  the  work  is  most  entire.  A  very  extensiye  work, 
however,  with  which  it  appears  to  have  had  some  con- 
nexion, was  traced  about  the  year  1723  by  Mr  John 
Warburton,  Somenet  Herald^  from  a  place  called  Wheel- 
fM^  where  it  enters  England  between  the  riyers  North 
Tine  and  Bead.  At  Busy  Crap  the  Roman  wall  cuts 
through  it,  which  is  decisive  as  to  the  comparative  an- 
tiquity of  the  two  works.  Soon  after,  the  Soors^  Dtkb, 
as  it  is  there  called,  crosses  the  SouiA  Tine,  and  falls 
in  with  the  course  of  the  river  Alone,  the  banks  of 
which  being  very  deep,  answer  the  purpose  of  an  arti- 
ficial fortification,  and  supply  the  want  of  it  to  the 
head  of  that  valley.  At  Scots'  Neek  it  enters  the 
Bishoprick  of  Durham^  and  points  towards  the  head 
of  Tees^  the  course  of  which  it  is  supposed  to  have 
pmmLed  to  Winstone,  and  thence  to  Gatkerley  Moor^ 
after  which  it  reappears  in  the  township  of  Easby^  and 
is  seen,  so  far  as  I  know,  no  more. 

There  is  some  doubt  with  respect  to  its  identity 
with  the  work  traced  by  Mr  Warburton  out  of  ScaHandj 
as  the  two  esctremities  terminate  several  mSes  from  each 
other,  and  form  a  considerable  angle.  Dr  Whitaker 
c<»ifliders  it  to  have  been  one  of  those  gigantic,  but 
always  inefficient,  attempts  to  preserve  the  peace  be- 
tween two  neighbouring  and  hostile  tribes,  to  which 
savages  have  always  been  fond  of  resorting. 

That  the  vast  lines  about  Aldburgh^  Stanmck,  and 
Foreei,  are  connected  with  this  mighty  rampart,  though 
they  do  not  absolutely  come  in  contact  with  it,  there 
can  be  little  doubt.  The  great  similarity  of  the  agger 
and  foss  in  both,  goes  far,  in  my  opinion,  to  prove 
them,  respectively,  works  of  the  same  people,  and  per- 
haps of  the  same  age. 
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The  outline  of  the  works  at  Stanmck  and  Forced 
ftpproachefi  to  no  geometrical  figure,  nor,  though  alto- 
gether irregular,  has  it  been  directed,  so  far  as  Dr 
Whitaker  could  diflcover,  by  any  advantage  or  disadvan- 
tagoB  of  ground.  The  whole  is  nearly  upcm  a  level. 
The  whole  circuit  cannot  be  less  than  five  miles,  nor 
the  area  less  than  one  thousand  acres. 

On  the  main,  my  authority  concludes,  that  this  stn-. 
pendous  work  formed  the  enclosure  of  a  British  city  of 
unknown  antiquity,  abandoned  in  all  probability,  before 
the  Romans  invaded  the  Brigantes.  There  is  not  a 
vestige  of  B.oman  antiquity  about  the  place  ^ 

It  is  only  by  comparing  analogous  facts  that  we 
can  hope  to  obtain  any  satisfactory  information  con- 
cerning their  origin  and  intention.  From  pursuing  this 
method  in  the  present  difficulty,  we  are  enabled  to  draw 
a  few  conclusions  that  help  us,  though  in  a  trifling  de- 
gree, to  dispel  some  of  the  darkness  with  which  the 
subject  before  us  is  incumbered. 

The  four  great  WiUshire  Ditches  traverse  the  North- 
ern edge  of  a  ridge  of  hills,  and  have  their  bank  in* 
variably  on  the  South  side,  and  their  ditch  on  the 
North.  From  this  it  is  conclusive,  that  if  these  were 
DrrcHBB  OF  Defence,  they  could  not  have  been  cast 
up  by  the  British  against  their  invaders,  because  the 
ditch  is  on  the  wrong  side.  By  the  like  process  of  ar^ 
gument  we  see  that  the  fosse  of  Offals  and  of  Watt''s 
Dtke  is  on  the  Welsh  side  of  each.  The  fosse  of  the 
Devil^s  DncH  and  Fleam  Drrcn  is  on  the  West  sido 
of  each.  Wansdtkb  must  have  been  formed,  as  Stukely 
says,  by  the  Belgae.  It  is  the  last  and  most  North- 
em  boundary,  and  would  cover  their  Southern  con* 
quests*.  Just  as  we  see  that  Offals  Dtke  shut  out  the 
Welsh. 

'  Whitaker's  History  of  RiOifrumdshire,  vol.  i.  pp.  207,  208. 
'  Hoare's  Anct.  WUUkirey  p.  18. 
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Ttus  enables  110  to  draw  another  inference ;  namely, 
that  when  we  see  two  of  these  ditches  running  parallel 
to  each  other,  the  fosse  being  on  the  same  side  of  each, 
there  are  manifest  proofs  of  their  being  constructed  by 
the  same  people,  and  with  the  like  object  in  view.  And 
this  again  leads  me  to  think  that  the  four  Wikshire 
Ditches^  were  the  works  of  the  BdgWy  as  we  know 
that  the  two  Welsh  Ditches  were  the  labor  of  Offa  ; 
WattX  was  the  earlier  of  his  two,  I  suspect,  and  proba- 
bly not  being  sufficiently  extended,  the  defect  was  subse- 
quently supplied  by  forming  the  longer  barrier.  And  that 
Fleam  Dyke,  the  lB^ir0  Sitt|^>  and  Brent  Ditch, 
had  the  same  intention ;  if  defemiw  they  were  to  protect 
the  East  Anglians  against  tiie  Mercians,  or,  looking  to 
a  much  earlier  period,  the  Celtic  invaders  against  the 
Aborigines.  On  the  other  hand,  if  these  works  are 
regarded  solely  as  frontier  lines,  there  are  less  diffi- 
culties to  encounter;  always,  however,  excepting  the 
great  historical  obscurity  which  overhangs  the  Wiltshire 
and  Cambridgeshire  Ditches,  a  darkness  which  it  is  to 
be  feared  wQl  never  be  dispelled.  We  have  nothing 
but  conjecture  for  our  guide;  fancy  must  supply  the 
place  of  history,  and  though  it  may  sound  paradoxical, 
yet  on  a  subject  enveloped  in  so  much  obscurity,  the 
most  imaginative  and  ingenious  may  perhaps  turn  out 
after  all  to  be  the  best  antiquary. 


^ 
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UBP  Caotlk  te  a  fsntaH  oval  entrendi- 

mont   lyiag  on   the   gununit   of  an 

eminence  a  mile  and  a  half  East  of 

the  village  of  Quat/hrd.     It  is  na- 

turallj  strong  <hi  ^e  Soudi,  Sooth 

East,  uid  South  West   ddee,  but 

lew  80  on  the  others.     With  a  view 

of  oounteradjng  the  weakoefls  here,  a  ditoh  and  vaUnin 

seem  to  have  been  formed,  as  ^nt  traces  of  tliem  are 

still  perceptible.      The  fosse  does  not  appeiur  ever  fa> 

have  been  oonaiderable,  if  we  may  judge  of  ita  breadth 

b;  present   indications,   viudi  would   make  it  not   ^t- 

ceeding  twelve  feet  in  width.     From  the  land   being 

under  the  plough,  we  are  onable  to  state  preus^y  the 

original  dimensions.     Enough  tmly  remuns  to  shew  tiiat 

a  ditch   and   artificial   bank   formerly   strengthwed  the 

North    East   side    of   the  hill    upon    which    tJiis   camp 

stands.      It  enclosed  two  or  three  acres,   which  proves 

at  once,  that  it  was  never  a  fortificaUon   of  any  m^- 

nitude. 

Having  stated  thus  much  about  the  present  appear- 
ance of  BuBF  Castle,  we  must  endeavour  to  ascertain  next 
what  people  oonstructed  it,  and  this  is  a  point  not  quite 
00  readily  settled.  The  primary  meaning  of  the  word 
Bio^  ia,  a  summit,  or  point.  For  this  spot,  like  Abdon 
BuRF,  is  as  often  called  by  the  peasantry  of  the  dis- 
trict Barf,  as  Bur/.  Batf  comes  from  Bar,  a  height 
or  hiU :  thus  the  C.  Brit.  Arm.  Bret.  Irish  bar ;  Gael. 
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barr;  Da&w  bar,  naked,  without  trees,  as  elevated  spots 
usually  are,  and  there  are  numerous  synonyms  in  the 
Eastern  languages,  either  simple  or  in  composition,  which 
recognise  the  word  as  implying  height  of  some  descrip- 
tion or  other.  In  its  secondary  sense  Burf  means  an 
mulature:  0.  Brit,  buartk. 

That  the  Danes  should  have  constructed  this  forti- 
fication, after  they  fled  before  Alfred  in  the  year  896, 
seems  at  first  sight  the  most  reasonable  supposition. 
Yet  there  are  some  grounds  for  thinking  that  it  is  not 
the  very  fortress  which  is  afluded  to  by  one  of  the 
historians,  who  describes  the  occurrences  of  the  period. 
The  spot  the  Danes  fixed  upon  for  their  winter  quarters 
is  stated,  by  all  the  chroniclers  who  mention  the  event, 
to  have  been  at  Owatbri(fge.  Now  Quatford,  which  se^ms 
to  be  the  place  alluded  to,  lies  a  mile  and  a  half  from 
BuBP  Cahtlb,  and  at  Quatfm^  there  do  not  exist  any 
vestiges  of  a  military  kind,  which  on  sufficient  evidence, 
ean  be  considwed  as  of  Danish  origin.  Yet  that  these 
people  farmed  an  mtrenehmeni  somewhere  in  the  imme- 
diate vicimty  is  indisputable,  inasmuch  as  Florence  ot 
Worcester  tells  us,  that  after  having  constructed  a  for^ 
ttficatkni  they  passed  the  winter  there^ 

As  has  hom  already  mentioned,  the  distance  of  these 
two  places  firom  each  other,  gives  rise  to  a  difficulty, 
and  besides  this  there  is  another  to  be  encountered, 
which  presents  itself  in  the  circumscribed  and  limited 
dimensions  of  the  existing  works.  They  seem  scarcely 
capable  of  accommodating  a  numerous  body  of  people, 
wUcfa  there  is  reason  for  supposing  those  plunderers 
were. 

Again,  if  we  look  to  the  other  side  of  the  argument, 

we  are  unable  to  discover  the  least  traces  of  defensive 

I  Qaod  abi  Paganis  Innotuit,  uzorflras  in  East  Anglia  denno 
oomlDfindatia,  navibusque  reliotb,  loeom  qni  Qfiatbrif  dicitiir,  pe- 
destres  oeleii  fugapetnnt^  oonstmctaque  sibi  munitione,  hiemem 
ibidem  exigunt.    Flor.  Wigom.  p.  d34^  edit  4to. 
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(>ccupation  in  any  other  quarter  than  Burf  Castle. 
Under  these  circumstances,  I  think  we  are  not  assum- 
ing too  much,  when  we  state  that  the  weight  of  evi- 
dence prepondonites  in  favour  of  Burf  Castle  being 
the  fortress  which  is  said  to  have  been  erected  by  the 
Danes.  And  if  this  view  be  a  correct  one,  we  shall 
then  gain  an  important  piece  of  knowledge  relative  to 
the  mode  of  fortification  practised  by  this  nation.  Re- 
garding, therefore,  the  specimen  of  castrametation  before 
us,  ais  a  Danish  Earth-work,  we  see  that  in  comparison 
with  similar  works  which  owe  their  existence  to  the 
Britons,  the  Romans,  or  the  Sax(»is,  the  present  one  is 
inferior  in  strength  and  magnitude  to  nearly  every  one 
with  which  we  are  acquainted.  The  Danes  appear  in  this 
instance,  to  have  trusted  mainly  to  the  remoteness  and 
obscurity  of  their  position.  The  natural  advantages  of 
situation  were  few,  and  they  effected  but  little  to  in- 
crease them  artificially.  This  may  easily  be  accounted 
for,  if  we  contemplate  their  character,  and  the  ciroum* 
stances  under  which  they  ravaged  the  country.  They 
were  little  better  than  wandering  and  restless  freebooters, 
who  annually  infested  our  coasts,  making  desc^its  upon 
it  whenever  opportunities  offered.  Their  army  was  pro- 
bably formed  in  great  part  of  desperate  adventurers, 
who  phced  more  iSiancVfor  succeT upon  the  teC 
which  their  very  name  excited,  than  upon  the  discipline 
of  their  troops.  Such  an  unorganised  body  of  marauders 
were  necessarily  unacquainted  with  the  art  of  castrame- 
tation«  Their  visits  to  this  country  were  so  hurried, 
and  their  sojourn  so  brief,  that  they  had  scarcely  the 
opportunity,  even  had  they  possessed  the  power,  of  erect- 
ing any  fortifications  commensurate  with  those  previously 
existing  in  the  island.     It  is  not  surprising,  then,  that 

^'  The  mcesBant  rovers  of  the  Northern  main" 
as  they  have  been  happily  called  by  one  of  our  modem 
poets  should  have  left  behind   them  on  the  face  of  the 
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oountry,  so  few  mcmoriak  indicative  of  their  settlement. 
These  facts  fully  explain  why  we  rarely  meet  with  mili- 
tary works  in  Great  Britain  which  can  upon  uncon- 
trovertible grounds  be  attributed  to  the  Danes  ^ 

*  Whether  Humbormufk  HiU,  near  Narthaimpton,  is  a  Danish 
encampment  is  vuiy  mioertain.  Bratton  HiU  in  Wiltshire  has  better 
pretenfflons  for  being  colled  such,  as  this  has  been  considered  on 
veiy  good  grounds  to  have  been  the  camp  into  which  Alfred  intro- 
duced himself  in  disguise.    See  Vita  iEliredi,  p.  33. 


iSaitn^m  «Camp 


i  about  two  milee  and  a  half  South 
East  of  Ludiote,  on  a  gentle  eminence. 
It  is  a  double  camp,  fortified  by  a 
high  valluni,  and  a  foeee:  the  latter 
IB  only  at  that  end  where  the  two 
camps  join.  The  entrance  ia  at  the 
East,  and  is  about  «z  pao«a  wide. 
Here  a  good  section  of  the  vallum  is  obtuned.  Its 
base  is  as  much  as  thirty-four  yards  wide,  and  the  re- 
lief of  the  wall  rises  nearly  twenty  feet  above  it.  On 
three  aides  the  land  falls  somewhat  [vecipitously.  The 
mound  ie  highest  on  the  Eastern  aide,  where  the  dope 
is  eauest.  At  the  Westeni  end  <^  the  Easterly  camp 
there  are  two  openings  into  the  other.  The  top  of  the 
vallum  of  both  is  planted.  As  might  be  expected  in  a 
view  from  an  insulated  eminence,  the  prospect  is  hi^y 
beaatiful.  There  is  a  great  similarity  between  C(uniam 
Cat^  and  the  one  upon  Poruert  HiU.  The  latter  is 
British  and  it  seems  reasonable  to  refer  this  to  the 
same  period,  for  the  earth-w<a'ks  here  are  too  exten- 
sive to  have  been  originally  built  by  the  Mortimers 
who  held  the  manor.  Leland,  speaking  of  it,  says, 
"  Kaimkam  or  Kentham  CatUe,  olene  down,  stood  within 
two  milee  of  Ludloe,  on  a  hill  top.'"  This  was  endently 
the  site  of  their  castle,  but  it  must  have  been  built  sub- 
sequently to  the  oonstruction  of  some  of  the  present  nun- 
parts — which  are  (ar  too  extensive  to  have  been  formed 
by  a  family,  ever  powerful  as  that  of  the  Mortimers  was. 
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We  cannot  diseover  any  thing  in  the  etymology  which 
flerves  to  elucidate  the  early  history  of  this  fortification. 
In  C.  Brit,  and  Bret.  Cae^  signifies  sepes^  datutrum^  as 
we  should  say  a  boundary,  thus  the  brook  which  runs 
underneath  bears  the  name  of  Cay,  and  Caynham  or 
Cainham,  means  the  village  or  hamlet  which  is  the 
boundary — ^The  boundary  of  what!  Of  Herefordshire 
and  Shropshire. 


Soav  StottM.  fflUvt  Stonn, 
StaiU0  of  §atmavial. 


LL  tboee  single  stonee,  uprifj^t,  and 
unhewn,   that   we  meet   with   in 
differ^it  parts  of  Shropshire  under 
the   name   of   Hoab   Stoirs   are 
bonndat;  marks.     With  one  ex- 
oeption,  however,  near  the  WlkiU 
Grit  Lead  Mine  niiit^  has  wrong- 
ly acquired   this  title.     It  is   a 
custom  derived  firom  the  earliest 
I   a^BB   to   erect   single   stones   by 
of  defining  the  limits  of  territory. 
A  Hoab  Stonb  is  a  stone  of  me- 
ial,  a  division  between  estates  and 
ahes. 

As  far  back  as  the  Patriarchal  era 
'as  tlie  practice  to  fix  sueh  bound- 
9  of  property.  Thus  we  continu- 
find  allusion  made  in  the  Old 
Lament  to  these  artificial  barrierB. 
ere  no  natural  line  of  demarcation 
red  itself,  the  Israehtce  made  a  stone 
r  boundary ;  as  in  the  limits  of  the 
^om  of  Judah;   "and  the  border 

^t  uf  to  tk«  ttoue  of  Bohan  the  son 

of  Reuben."     Joshua  xv.  6. 

The   land-marks   of  the   Greeks    and  Romans  were 
similar,  and  to  write  on  them  would  occupy  a  separate 
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treatise.  The  poets  abound  in  allusion  to  the  limits  of 
prsedial  possessions.  Thus,  Virgil,  in  the  twelfth  book  of 
the  iEneid,  places  one  of  these  huge  stones  in  the  hand 
of  Tumus,  when  he  struggles  with  iEneas:  having  bor- 
rowed the  idea  from  the  twenty-first  book  of  Homer, 
who  represents  Minerva  assailing  Mars  in  the  same  way. 

Saxom  antiquum,  in^ns^  campo  quod  forte  jacebat 
limes  agro  poeitns,  htem  ut  diBcexneret  arvis. 

And  in  one  of  his  elegies,  TibuIIus  describing  the  hap- 
piness of  the  Satumian  age,  makes  one  of  the  advan- 
tages which  the  simple  people  at  that  day  possessed, 
to  consist  in  their  equal  rights,  having  neitlier  need  of 
doors  to  their  dwellings   or  boundary   nuurks  to   their 

fields. 

Non  domus  ulla  fores  habuit;  non  fixus  in  agris^ 
Qui  regeret  certis  finibus  arva  lapu. 

Lib.  1.  £leg.  liL  V.  43, 44. 

Upon  looking  into  the  object  of  Hoab  Stones  at  a  much 
later  period,  we  find  it  still  the  same.  Northern  nations 
separated  their  districts  by  similar  means.  They  pre- 
vail to  the  present  day  in  Nubia^,  as  well  as  in  our 
own  country,  and  still  fulfil  their  ori^nal  intention.  The 
derivation  of  the  word  explains  their  use.  From  the 
Greek  downwards,  there  are  synonymous  and  symphonious 
words  in  all  European  tongues:  thus  (rr.  opos;  Lat.  ara; 
Lat.  Barb,  araria;  Celt.  C.  Brit,  or  and  oir;  Ir.  or, 
ur;  Gael,  ear^  aird;  Arm.  harz;  Teut.  oort;  Germ. 
Tran.  Alaman.  S.  Goth,  ort;  A.  Sax.  or,  crd^  era;  Ital. 
crh;  Ft.  orle;  Span,  orla^  ora,  limes.  Hence  our  word 
BOEizoN,  and  the  heraldic  term  oris,  for  a  bordure  or 
selvage;  and  in  monumental  architecture,  orle  the  fillet 
encircling  the  bacinet  of  a  knight.       . 

In  Shropshire  several  places  bear  their  appellations 
from  these  causes.  Woorb,  (in  Domesday  Book  Wavre^) 
is  a  small   village  lying  on  the  Northern  extremity  of 

^  Hamper  on  Hoar  Stones,  Aichfeol.  vol.  xxv. 
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Shropflhire,  pent  in  between  StaffcrdMre  and  CkeMre. 
There  is  the  Hoar  Edge,  (Salopioe  dictum  Wbwre  or 
Whar  idffe)  a  very  elevated  range  of  the  Tittkrstons 
which  runs  from  it  in  an  Easterly  direction,  and  serves 
as  a  natural  barrier  betwixt  the  plain  of  Ludlow  and 
Worcestershire;  and  the  Hoar  Edge  above  the  Devil^s 
Causeway. 

BuRWARTON  under  Abdon  Burf,  implies  that  it  is 
the  town  on  the  borders  of  the  Burf:  Burf  Hoar  Towh 
as  we  should  say ;  by  the  same  nde  as  Warton  in  Stcff- 
fordshire  is  so  called,  jfrom  bordering  upon  the  couniy  of 
Shropshire.  Harlet  also  receives  its  name  from  being 
flat  land  (see  Olossary  under  ley)  at  the  boundary,  to 
wit,  the  limestone  barrier  above  it,  of  Wenlock  Edob; 
and  HoRDLEY,  for  the  same  cause,  from  being  near  the 
principality,  on  the  extreme  South  East  of  the  county; 
and  Arley,  from  touching  upon  Worcestershire.  In  the 
immediate  vicinity  to  this  village  lies  Wars  Hill  Cahp, 
a  small  rectangular  work,  apparently  of  the  Roman 
period,  but  which  like  Wirswall,  (where  are  discover- 
able faint  indications  of  an  entrenchment,)  that  lies 
just  out  of  Shropshire,  on  the  confines  of  Cheshire^  de- 
rives its  name  from  the  same  source.  Farlow  also,  a 
village  on  the  extreme  South  Eastern  side  of  Shropshire, 
and  Oreton  which  is  contiguous,  and  Farlow  Brook, 
take  their  name  from  being  on  the  confines  of  this 
county  and  Worcestershire.  Whilst  a  little  more  South- 
ward still,  is  BoRASTON,  upon  the  same  barrier. 

The  actual  Hoar  Stones  themselves  that  now  exist 
are  few.  There  are  two  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Os- 
westry^ whether  they  still  mark  the  boundary  of  parishes 
I  am  tumble  to  say.  There  is  every  reason  for  think- 
ing if  they  have  ceased  to  do  so,  that  formerly  they 
were  erected  for  that  or  a  similar  purpose.  One  of 
these  lies  very  near  Offals  Dyke,  and  about  a  mile 
to  the   South   West   of  the  race-course.      It  gives  the 
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name  to  an  adjoining  farm  and  is  known  by  the  de- 
signation of  Careo  y  bio,  or  the  pointed  stone,  from  its 
inclined  position.  It  was  six  feet  ten  above  the  sur- 
face when  I  saw  it  in  the  autumn  of  1888,  and  mea- 
sured across  the  Western  face  three  feet  six  inches: 
across  the  South  Eastern  surface,  two  feet  six,  having 
a  narrow  side  six  inches  across  betwixt  each  of  them. 

The  second  Hoab  Stone  in  this  part  of  the  county 
lies  a  few  yards  to  the  right  of  the  Holyhead  road^  a 
mile  on  the  ShrewAwry  side  of  Omoettry.  It  forms  so 
conspicuous  an  object  in  travelling  in  this  direction, 
that  it  came  natundly  under  my  observation  when  pass- 
ing by  last  year.  This  is  called  Oabjubg  lwyd,  or  the 
grey^  hocvry  gtone:  and  such  is  its  present  colour:  for  it 
is  of  a  deep  grey  at  the  summit,  and  its  tones  grar 
dually  mellow  from  that,  through  every  degree  of  sQver- 
grey,  till  it  becomes,  towards  the  base,  of  a  rich  light 
red.  It  is  of  an  elongated  pentagonal  shape,  four  of  its 
sides  being  almost  equal,  the  fifth  very  narrow.  It  mea- 
sures twelve  feet  six  in  circumference,  and  is  three 
feet  across  the  centre :  the  height  nearly  nine  feet.  As 
this  is  a  sand-stone,  and  unlike  what  is  found  in  the  im- 
mediate neighbourhood,  it  has  clearly  been  carried  hither 
from  a  distance  to  serve  the  purpose  to  which  it  was 
assigned. 

There  is  a  third  Hoar  Stone  in  this  division  of  Shrop- 
shire, which  stands  upon  the  left-hand  side  of  the  same 
turnpike  road,  nearer  to  the  county  town,  two  miles  and 
a  half  South  of  West  FeUan.  There  is  also  a  place  called 
Hoarstone  lying  between  Moreton  Say  and  Hawkstane. 

The  next  Stone  of  this  kind  which  comes  under  our 
notice  is  at  a  considerable  distance  from  that  part  of  the 
county  in  which  the  preceding  memorials  are  situated. 
Nearly  upon  the  summit  of  Clunbury  HiU^  at  the  head 
of  a  slight  valley  on  the  Western  side,  is  a  large  up- 
right stone,   of  that   kind   termed  by   Geologists  green 
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Hone,  That  this  huge  mass  has  been  carried  here  froni 
some  place  or  other  is  perfectly  evident,  because  the 
structure  of  the  hill  upon  which  it  stands  is  different 
from  it,  being  that  known  under  the  name  of  lower 
Ludlow  rock.  Thus  far  then  the  Geologists  can  help  us. 
But  the  Antiquarian  recognises  immediately  a  boundary 
stone,  a  Hoar  Stone  properly  so  called,  a  point  at  which 
the  parishes  of  Chmgwaford  and  Cl/wntmry  separate. 

There  is  a  Hoar  Stone  to  the  East  of  Biskop's  Castile 
dose  to  the  castle.  In  Hales  Owen  there  is  a  Hoar 
Stone,  dividing  it  from  Northfidd  in  the  county  of  Wor- 
cestershire^. In  the  same  neighbourhood  we  have  War- 
let  Bank  on  the  edge  of  either  county,  and  Hardorne, 
quasi  Hoar  boum^  on  the  verge  of  Worcestershire  and 
Warwickshire.  The  four  counties  hereabouts  run  so 
confusedly  together,  that  it  is  difficult  with  all  the  ad- 
vantages of  landmarks  and  etymology,  for  any  one  but 
a  parish  officer  to  ascertain  them. 

The  Horeston  is  mentioned  in  the  Cartulary  of  8t 
Peter'' s^  Salop^^  "  Usque  le  Horeston  in  Ardlestones 
grene.*"  The  Horreston  occurs  in  a  Cartulary  of  Hagh- 
mon  Abbey^ ;  in  a  deed  of  lands  without  date  at  Aston^ 
near  Oswestry.  ''  Et  sic  directe  usque  le  Horeston  in 
Twychenyldd  Grene:'  Salop  Forest  Roll,  26  Edw.  I, 
describing  Bunde  Foreste  de  Lythewood.  Et  sic  descen- 
dendo  usque  le  Horeston  in  Ardlestones  Grene^  ib.  de- 
scribing Bunde  Haye  de  Welinton. 

Mere  Stoned  are  also  boundary  marks.  I  know  but 
one  in  the  county  of  Shropshire,  and  this  is  a  modem 
erection  on  the  site  where  an  ancient  stone,  bearing 
this  name  stood  within  the  last  few  years.  It  is  near 
WHmoor  Pool^  midway  betwixt  the  TrrrERsroNE  and  the 
Hoar  Edge.     At  present  it  serves  to  indicate  the  divi- 

'  Hamper  in  Archsoolog,  vol.  xxv.  p.  55. 
^  Penes  Sir  Thos.  Pliilfipps,  fol.  252. 
^  Hamper  in  Archccolog,  vol.  xxv.  p.  55. 
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810118  of  two  properties,  as  a  stone  ttithout  a  name  does 
on  the  Wrehin.  The  peculiar  designation  of  Merb 
Stonb^  is  recognised  in  some  of  the  Northern  languages, 
in  which  countries  its  use  is  simihir  to  what.it  has 
obtained  in  ours.  Thus  we  find  in  the  Isl.  nuBviy  lauda 
nujBri;  Fris.  mare;  A.  Sax.  meare;  S.  Goth,  mate;  Belg. 
meer;  Lapp,  fnwrre;  Sclav,  mera;  Dafan.  mira;  Pol. 
miara ;  Fean.  moBorrcB,  terminus ;  Or.  /ixeipai,  divide. 

There  will  not  be  any  difficulty  in  distinguishing 
between  Stones  of  Memoioal,  like  the  foregoing,  and 
those  geological  phenomena,  known  as  Ebratio  Blocks. 
Where  these  occur  they  are  seldom  found  singly  and 
upright  too,  but  usually  scattered,  lying  prostrate  upon 
the  surface,  as  we  see  them  in  a  valley  between  dwn" 
bury  HiU  and  Bishop^s  Ccutle.  Thus  the  HxiiiSTONB  near 
Bintley  Regis^  on  the  confines  of  the  county  on  the 
WcTcegtershire  side,  is  a  magnificent  block  of  basalt 
standing  at  the  edge  of  a  bold  hiU,  and  the  Stiper- 
flrroNEs  (from  the  Islandic  Steypa,  fusio  metallorum),  are 
a  well-known  range  of  hills  in  Shropshire. 

*  The  Druids'  Altar^  near  the  Rath  of  MulUmasi  in  Ireland, 
senred  the  pnipoee  oriffinally  of  a  Msrb  Stonx.  Campion  says 
that  Ireland  was  (fividea  into  five  parts,  between  five  princes,  and 
that  ''for  better  oontentation  of  all  sides,  they  agreed  to  fix  a 
meare-Hone  in  the  middle  point  of  Ireland,  to  which  stone  every 
one  of  their  kingdoms  shonld  extend."  Vide  Dublin  Penny  Jonr- 
nal,  YoL  iy.  p.  S^. 


On>tfat&. 


KB   Saxon  Chronicle   Btates  that  the 
Danes  built  a  fortress  at  Ckeatbricge 
in  896,  and  wHh  the  expectation  ot 
finding  some  miUtai;  remains  there 
that  might  safely  be  ascribed  to  these 
marauders,  I  examined  the  spot  at 
the  close  of  last  year.     It  must  be 
acknowledged   that  I   had  the  most  sanguine  hope*  of 
meeting  with,  at  least  here,  something  which  na^it  sa- 
tisfactorily be  considered  a  Danish  work.     But  whatever 
might  have  existed  at  the  eariier  period,  had  through 
a  change  of  occupants  become  so  altered,  that  it  wm 
no  longer  possible  to  say  with  precision  what  had  been 
built  by  the  original  poseessors.     An  undisputed  speci- 
men therefore  of  a  Danish  encampment  yet  mmuns  to 
be  found.     My  enqtiiriee,  however,   thouj^  unattended 
with  success  npon  the  bearing  where  it  was  moat  detdred, 
were  not  without  a  certain  degree  of  value,  as  they  en- 
abled me  immediately  both  to  classiiy  several  militaiy 
remains  existing  in  other  parts  of  the  county,  and   also 
to  assign  their  erection  to  a  definite  time.     There  is  such 
a  manifest  resemblance  between  Quatfdrd,  Cattle  Pul- 
VKHBATCH,  WooifTAsroN  and  HoLOATB,  that  I  have  now 
no  hesitation  in  considering  the  four  to  be  erections  of 
the  same  period. 

That  the  Danes  had  a  settlement  at  Cteatbricge  in 
the  year  896,  and  that  Cttxabricfft  must  be  underatood 
to  mean  the  present  village  of  Quatford,  and  not  Bridg&- 
north,  does  not  admit   of  the  least  doubt. 
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Afisaming  then  that  this  matter  of  geography  is 
settled,  I  proceed  to  deecribe  appearances  as  they  were 
in  1838,  merely  premising  in  addition  to  the  facts  which 
will  shortly  be  detailed,  that  this  investigation  completely 
sets  at  rest,  in  my  own  mind,  any  speculations  that  would 
tend  to  invest  the  existing  remains  with  a  Danish  character. 

The  village  of  Quatford  is  most  romantically  placed 
upon  the  banks  of  the  8ewm^  which  is  here  navigable 
for  vessels  of  considerable  burden.  At  the  back  of  it 
stretches  for  some  miles  an  extensive  tract  of  level  sandy 
country.  In  this  there  are  discoverable  some  works  of 
an  early  nature,  though  they  are  partially  eflboed.  They 
consist  of  Bdkt  Castle  which  lies  a  mile  and  a  half  o^ 
Crbbtiibton,  and  the  nearly  undiscemiUe  Tumuli  which 
Mr  Stackhouse  opened  about  a  century  ago.  Although 
the  surrounding  country  has  been  described  as  sandy,  it 
is  remarkable  for  bringing  its  crops  to  maturity  earlier 
than  any  other  land  in  Shropshire,  besides  possessing  an 
unusual  degree  of  fertility.  It  is  not  to  be  wondered 
at  that  the  Danes,  when  they  retreated  through  Mercia 
before  Alfired,  upon  first  seeing  the  natural  advantages 
which  the  situation  possessed,  should  fix  upon  it  for  their 
winter  quarteiB^  By  means  of  the  precipitous  and  in* 
accessible  rock  overhanging  the  river,  an  assault  from 
that  quarter  would  be  impossible,  or  when  compelled 
to  retreat  they  had  easy  access  to  the  water  below  it, 
which  during  this  season  of  the  year  would  enable  them 
to  use  any  new  vessels  that  they  might  construct  after 
the  loss  of  their  fleet  near  London.     And  as  all  our 

*  Sed  non  mnlto  post  sapenreniente  me  AeUredo,  compplsi 
flunt  pagani  locum  deseiere^  et  noctu  recedentes  per  proTmciam 
Meidorom,  nou  oeasabant,  donee  ad  villain  super  Sabnnam^  que 
(iuantdirigB  dicitiir,  perrenenmt.    Matt  West.  p.  349* 

Florenoe  of  Worcester  gives  nearly  the  same  venion  of  their  de- 
feat and  subsequent  settlement.  ''Ouod  ubi  Paganis  innotuit,  ux- 
orihuB  in  EaHtimglia  denuo  commendatiSy  navibusque  relictiB,  locum 
qui  QuuUbria  dicitnr^  pedestres  celeri  fuga  petunt,  constructaque  sibi 
SFinnitione,  memem  ibidem  exignnt"    p.  334.  edit.  4to.  1592. 
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authorities  expressly  say  that  they  mntered  here,  at 
this  time  the  Sevem  would  readily  admit  of  their  new 
vessels  being  serviceable  to  return  with,  if  they  had 
built  them.  They  departed  in  the  spring^  dispers- 
ing themselves  in  Ecut  AngUa^  and  Norihtmberland. 
That  they  should  have  constructed  the  present  place  of 
defence  during  this  short  visit  seems  rather  improbable, 
because  if  we  may  form  an  adequate  idea  of  its  size 
from  the  modem  vestiges,  it  would  be  too  small  to  be 
serviceable  to  so  numerous  a  force.  It  is,  howeyer, 
worth  examination,  whether  or  not  they  built  and  oc- 
cupied the  neighbouring  entrenchment  of  Burf  Caotle, 
an  enquiry  that  has  been  pursued  in  a  former  section. 
To  return  to  our  description  of  Quatex>iu>;  my  own 
opinion  is,  that  the  fortress  erected  here  by  the  Danes 
was  so  completely  merged  in  the  works  of  the  Normans 
afterwards,  that  were  we  not  assured  by  an  impartial 
annalist  of  its  having  once  existed,  it  would  be  very 
problematical,  such  a  Normanesque  appearance  does 
every  thing  now  wear.  About  a  quarter  of  a  mile  be- 
low the  village,  and  upon  a  rock  precipitously  overhang- 
ing the  river,  there  are  indications  of  a  keep  having 
formerly  stood*.     This  rock  would  be  naturally  impreg- 

>  ^stivo  tempore  Paganorum  exendtos,  qui  apud  QaOUirige  hie- 
maveret^  pan  qaiedam  .Astangliam^  pan  qusedam  Northimbriam 
petit,  ex  quibus  nonnnlli  ibidem  lemansenmt,  nomralli  vero  navibna 
aoquimtis  ssspe  dictum  flnmen  Seqnanmn  adienmt  Matt  West, 
p.  384.  edit.  4to.  1592. 

'  Any  one  who  has  been  in  the  habit  of  examining  the  existmg 
appearanoes  of  Norman  Castles  will  immediately  identify  the  artifi- 
cial mound  on  the  summit  of  the  rock,  as  the  ground-work  of  a 
Norman  Keep.  The  same  sort  of  thinff  may  be  seen  at  (hwettry 
at  this  day.  On  the  top  of  an  artificiel  mount,  outside  the  town, 
formerly  stood  a  Castle  that  is  called  by  Leland  Madog's  Tower y 
which  aoooiding  to  Powell  was  built  by  Madog  ab  Meredydd  ab 
Bleddyn  in  \1&.  English  historians  fix  it  at  an  earlier  date,  as- 
signing its  construction  to  Alan,  a  Norman  chief  upon  whom  it 
was  bestowed  soon  after  the  accession  of  the  conqueror.  The  po- 
sition of  the  Keep  of  Card^f  Outle  is  the  same :  Pickering  CaeUe, 
and  Soarhorough  Castle  in  Yorkshirey  part  of  Ccmtbonmgh  Caetle,  part 
of  Carisbrook  Cwttk  in  the  hie  of  Wight ,  Guildford  Cattk  in  Surrey y 
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nable  on  the  side  next  the  water,  as  it  rises  neariy  a 
hundred  feet  in  perpendicular  altitude  above  it.  As 
the  other  sides  needed  protection^  they  ivere  surrounded 
by  a  deep  ditch  out  round  the  base  of  the  mound.  Al- 
together unlike  any  other  species  of  fortification  with 
which  I  am  acquainted ;  this  ditch  is  cut  in  a  curvilinear 
direction  for  nearly  two  hundred  yards  tkrouffh  the  solid 
Tocij  and  the  marks  of  the  workmen^s  tools  upon  it  in 
several  places  are  still  distinctly  visible.  It  is  three  yards 
wide  at  the  bottom,  and  at  least  four  in  depth  below  the 
average  level  of  the  meadow  above  it,  whilst  the  sum- 
mit of  the  keep  upon  the  top  of  the  rock  is  about 
twenty-five  feet  above  the  same  level.  When  we  ex- 
amine  this  remarkable  work  more  closely,  we  find  that 
it  was  not  merely  the  natural  advantages  of  soil  and 
situation  which  induced  its  possessors,  subsequent  to  the 
Danish  period,  to  reoccupy  the  spot;  for  as  the  rock  lies 
immediately  above  a  ford,  they  strengthened  it  with  a  fur- 
ther view  of  preventing  any  hostile  passage  through  the 
river.  There  are  faint  indications  of  an  inf(^or  keep  a 
little  nearer  the  ford,  close  to  the  present  footpath  lead- 
ing to  the  ferry ;  this  was  evidently  deigned  for  its 
special  protection.  Another  ford  a  little  higher  up  the 
river  still  bears  the  name  of  Danesford^  probably  in 
allusion  to  the  earliest  settlers. 

It  seems  then  that  a  difficulty  which  cannot  easily 
be  got  over  presents  itself,  if  we  regard  the  existing 
vestiges  at  Quatford  as  Danish  constructions,  arising,  as 
was  just  stated,  both  from  their  comparative  insignifi- 
cance and  from  their  peculiarly  Norman  character.  Upon 
reading  further  in  the  Anglo  Saxon  annalist,  we  learn 
that  in  the  year  912,  iGthelflsed,  the  lady  of  Mercia^ 

Norham  Castle  in  Northumberland,  Orfird  Coitle  in  St^oOc,  and 
Gitore  in  Normandify  all  manifest  the  same  confonnity. 

^  Anno  £dwardi  regis  xviii.  Elfleda  domina  Mercice  burgum  ad 
Seoriate  et  burgum  apud  Brugge,  posnit  et  constmxit.  Chron.  Joh. 
Brompton,  p. 
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built  a  fortified  town  at  Briege.  Ab  Owatbricge  was  so 
particularly  mentioned  in  the  former  passage,  I  see  no 
reason  for  torturing  the  present  one  so  aa  to  make  it 
imply  that  these  two  places  are  identical,  one  and  the 
same.  It  is  most  natural  to  suppose  th^  are  not,  from 
the  difibrenee  of  the  name,  and  to  refer  it  to  Bridffenortk; 
indeed  the  descriptions  of  Matthew  Westminster,  Flor- 
ence of  Worcester,  and  Simeon  of  Durham  clearly  fix 
it  there,  as  Qiuatford  lies  upon  the  wrong  side  of  the 
river  to  correspond  with  their  account  of  the  circum- 
stanced 

Whilst  this  view  fixes  the  site  of  the  erected  or  re- 
stored castle  at  Bridgenorih^  it  however  encumbers  us 
with  the  necessity  of  seddng  for  fresh  evidence  to  prove 
when  the  keep  at  Quatfard  and  the  trench  surrounding 
it  were  made.  From  the  apparently  credible  account 
which  has  been  recorded  of  the  event  that  led  to  the 

^gelfleda  MexdoTom  domina^  Becundo  Nonas  Mail  cam  exercitu 
ad  locnin^  qui  Soeargate  dicitur,  venit,  ibidemaue  axcem  munitam 
exstruxit;  aehinc  in  odcidentali  phga  Sabrine  numinis,  in  loco  qui 
Brim  didtor,  aliam  €ed^ioaioit.    Flor.  Wigor.  p.  341. 

This  pasBajro  is  repeated  in  the  History  of  Simeon  of  Dunham, 
p.  .153.  edit,  TWysden. 

Eodem  tempore  iElfleda  Merdorom  domina,  com  exerdtu  magno 
apud  Strengate  yeniensy  fledificavit  iM  aroem  pranitam^  et  tn  jJaga 
ocddentali  Sabring  fiuminis^  in  loco  qui  Brigges  didtur^  aliam  r^ 
tUfuranU.    Matt  West  p.  357. 

This  lady  seems  to  haye  been  remarkable  In  aeyeral  wm,  if 
we  may  trust  the  author  quoted  in  the  ensuing  sentence.  He  de- 
scribes ner  as  gifted  with  smgularly  matron-like  prudence  from  her 
eijghth  year.  She  left  behind  her  aa  <mly  daughter,  Algiya,  whose 
bmh  caused  her  so  much  sufiering  that  for  the  forty  remaining 
years  of  her  Hfe  she  refused  to  accept  the  embraces  of  her  husband: 
''a  yiii  thoro  sese  et  commixtione  camali  subinudt  dedignans 
ulterius.  animi  nobilitate  dncta,  laboriod  partus  itemm  experiii 
dolores.^'    p.  359. 

*  I  belieye  that  a  difierent  opinion  is  entertained  Inr  an  intelligent 
^  gentleman  who  resides  upon  the  spot,  who  had  paid  the  local  history 

of  the  neighbourhood  considerable  attention,  and  that  my  late  friend 
the  Rey.  / •  B.  Blakewav,  in  his  HiBtonr  of  Shrewtibury  endeayoured 
also  to  make  out  Q^uatfinrd  to  be  the  OwaiJbritge  hte  Sesfim,  aa  well 
as  the  Briop  of  the  Sexon  Chronide.  I  think  the  paasages  already 
quoted  which  must  haye  e8ciu[>ed  their  notice,  will  enable  us  on 
sufficient  grounds  to  distinguiBh  the  two  places  as  difierent 
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foundation  of  the  neighbouring  church,  we  may  conclude 
that  the  castie  was  built  a  few  years  later^ 

QjMifoftd  was  one  of  the  numerous  manors  granted 
by  tiie  Conqueror,  to  Roger  de  Montgomery.  As  he 
was  in  the  habit  of  hunting  in  these  parts,  ^e  strongs 
hold  at  Qifa(/brc{  might  haye  been  erected  for  his  oc- 
casional, residence  when  he  came  hither  to  enjoy  the 
pleasures  of  the  chase,  and  this  recreation  he  pursued 
with  great  success,  if  we  nuty  consider  the  immense 
number  of  red  deer  bones  and  boars^  tusks  which  were 
found  in  the  ditch  underneath  the  keep  when  it  wa^ 
excavated  a  few  years  ago  by  Mr  Smalhnan,  as  consti- 
tuting the  spoil  of  his  labors.  Be  this,  however,  how  it 
may,  it  is  quite  clear  that  the  keep  in  question  must 
have  been  erected  here  within  two  centuries  from  the 
time  when  the  Saxon  Chronicler  affirms  Aelfleda  rebuilt 
the  fortress  at  Bricfyenorth^  inasmuch  as  the  survey,  made 
by  order  of  the  Conqueror,  speaks  of  a  new  house  at 
Quatfard;  the  colony  or  town  is  also  expressly  mentioned 
in  the  same  document,  as  well  as  by  our  countryman 
Yitalis,  who  states  that  Earl  Rogers^  son,  Robert  de 
Belesme,  in  the  year  1098,  removed  the  inhabitants 
from  Quaifard  to  Brugia^  or  Bridgenorth* :  (that  is  the 
Saxon  Bricge  which  is  North  of  the  afore-mentioned  Cwab- 
briege\  where  he  built  a  very  strong  castle  for  the  pro- 
tection of  the  inhabitants. 

History  informs  us  that  with  Robert  de  Belesme, 
allegiance  was  an  easy  obligation,   and  he  was  induced 

*  It  is  called  in  Domesday  Book  (p.  254)>  Nova  domus^  and  as 
the  survey  of  Shropshire  was  completed  by  the  year  1062^  this  pas- 
sage must  refer  to  the  newly-erected  castle ;  the  building  of  which 
may  be  fixed  between  1067>  when  Roger  de  Montgomery  first  came 
into  England,  and  the  latter  date. 

Seeargtan  and  Soeaiyate  are  identical,  and  refer  to  a  place  in 
Wcrcetlertkire,  "  In  Wiccia,  in  loco  qui  Soeantan  nominatur/'  Fl. 
Wigom.  p.  386. 

'Oppidnm  de  QuaJtfbrt  transtulit,  et  Brugiam  mnnitissimum 
castellam  super  Sabrinam  fluvium  oondidit    Order.  VitaL  p.  768. 
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consequently  to  take  these  measures  for  his  pwn  petsonul 
security'.  The  march  of  Henry  against  his.  rebellious 
subject,  the  surrender  of  the  newly  fortified  castle  after 
a  three  .weeks^  siege,  the  descent  of  the  king''s  army 
through  the  ni^ed  paas  of  Wenloet  Edge\  and  the 
final  surrender  of  Earl  Robert  at  ShrewAwry  to  the 
victorious  monarchy  are  fully  detailed  in  the  pages  of 

^  Ibi  nempe  Brugiain  mumtisaimnm  castram  saper  Sabrinanx  flu- 
vium  ooDstmebat,  et  totis  ad  resistendum  vuibiis  aoxiliarios  frustn 
quaaiebat.    (Anno  1102.)    Order.  Vital,  p.  806. 

'  It  will  not  be  out  of  place  here  to  quote  the  Monk's  description 
of  ibis  pass,  as  the  yolnine  in  which  it  is  contained  is  rarely  to  be  met 
with.  Kex  oatem  phalanges  suas  jussit  HuneUttgem  pertraofiire,  et 
Scrobesburiam  urbem  in  monte  sitam  obsedere,  quae  in  temis  lateiibus 
drcumluitur  Sabrina  flumine.  Angli  quippe  quondam  transitom  per 
fiilvam  ffune^fe-hem  dicunt*,  quern  Latim  malum  callemt,  vel  yicnm, 
nuncupare  possunt.  Via  enim  per  mille  passus  erat  cava,  giandibus 
Saxis  aspera,  stxicta  quoque  quflB  vix  duos  paritur  equitantes  capere 
yalebat;  cui  opacum  nemus  eit  utraque  parte  obumbiabat,  ia  quo 
Sagitarii  delitesoebant,  et  stridulis  misBilibus  Tel  sagittis  prsBteienntes 
subito  multabuit.  Tunc  plus  quam  LX  millia  peditum  erant  in  expe- 
ditione,  quibus  rex  jusSit  silvam  securibus  pneddere,  et  ampliasimam 
stratam  sibi,  et  cunctis  transeuntibus  usque  in  sternum  pnepaiaie. 
Regia  jussio  velociter  completa  est,  Saltuque  oomplanato  latiasimus 
trames  a  multitudihe  adsequatus  est.  (ib.  p.  807,  806.)  An  account 
<i£  these  transactions  is  fully  given  in  Mr  BhOceway  s  Histoiy  of 
Shrewibury,  pp.  19—32,  with  hu  usual  deamess  and  fidelity. 

When  Gualdus  de  Barri  trayelled  from  Shrewdmry  to  LutUow  he 
"Went  up  this  pass,  which  still  bore  thcappellation  of  the  bad  roatL  The 
circumstance  leads  him  to  rdate  an  anecdote  connected  with  it,  and 
this  also  serves  to  give  us  an  idea  of  the  humor  which  prevailed 
among  the  educated  classes  at  the  period.  It  happened,  «ays  the 
Archbishop,  in  mv  time,  that  a  certain  Jew  journeying  towaida 
Shretosbury  with  the  Ardideacon  of  the  same  place  whose  cogno- 
men was  QPeck?)  Peceatum,  (sin),  and  a  Dean  whose  name  was 
(Dibble  1)  jXabohis,  (or  the  Devil),  heard  the  Archdeacon  incident- 
ally remark  that  his  Archdeaconiy  commenced  at  this  place  which 
is  termed  the  bad  road,  (maia  platen),  and  that  it  terminated  at  a  bad 
end,  (malus  poBeus)  Malpas,  near  Cheater,  Turning  over  in  his  mind 
the  cognomen  of  the  Ardideacon  and  the  name  of  the  Dean,  he 
fiioetiously  subjoined,  ^'  It  is  a  marvel  to  m^  if  m^  luck  ever  carries 
me  safely  out  of  tins  country,  sedng  that  sin  is  the  Ardideacon, 
and  the  Dean  the  Devil,  a  bad  road,  forsooth,  is  the  beginning  of 
the  Archdeaconry  and  a  bad  end  the  termination."  Itiner.  Camb. 
lib.  ii.  0. 13.  p.  877. 

*  A.  Sox.  Jkimei,  protennu. 

t  "  Proprie  ergo  cattU  wmita  tenui^  edUo  peoorum  pnedumta."  Vur.  de  ling.  Latin. 
Henoe  the  Prendi  ekauttie  unlev  K  t»e  rrorn  caMbui.  V.  Beisier,  toI.  U.  p.  143.  Menage 
Diet  Btymolog.  vol.  1.  p.  SSI. 
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our  Monkish  historian,  but  as  their  investigation  scarcely 
accords  ^th  the  object  of  the  present  volume,  I  must 
reluctantly  suffer  them  to  pass  without  further  observa- 
tion. 

The  inferences  then  that  I  would  establish  are  these. 
That  no  remains  are  now  visible  at  Quat/ord  which  can 
be  considered  of  Danish  origin:  that  the  castle  which 
the  Saxon  Chronicler  and  Matthew  Westminster  state 
as  being  built  or  restored  by  ^thelfleda  must  have  been 
at  Bridgenorih;  and  lastly,  that  what  actually  exists  at 
Quatfard  must  have  been  the  erection  of  Roger  de 
Montgomery.  That  the  anti  Danic  character  of  the  spot 
may  be  still  further  set  out  of  doubt,  we  are  enabled 
to  shew  still  more  clearly  its  Norman  pretensions* 

It  has  abready  been  observed  that  when  matters  had 
proceeded  to  extremities  with  Bobert  de  Belesme>  he 
deemed  it  necessary  to  concentrate  his  forces,  and  to 
make  a  decisive  stand  against  the  king.  To  effect  this  ob^ 
ject  the  better,  he  transported  the  inhabitants  from  Quai^ 
ford  as  a  m^ans  of  increasing  his  strength  at  his  castle 
at  Bridffenorth ;  and  with  a  view  of  further  rendering  the 
former  possession  of  no  value,  he  rased  it  to  the  ground. 
History  does  not  mention  this  circumstance  it  is  true,, 
and  we  can  only  gather  so  much  firom  excavations  which 
have  been  made  on  the  spot  at  a  very  recent  day. 
These,  like  all  labors  of  the  kind^  are  in  the  highest 
d^ree  valuable,  jand  they  call  forth  the  warmest  thanks 
firom  every  enlightened  searcher  after  historic  truth.  We 
are  indebted  to  Mr  Smallman  of  Quatford  CcuUe^  for 
these  additional  discoveries,  by  whose  directions  the  semi- 
circular ditch  was  cleared  out* 

From  the  information  which  he  obligingly  communi- 
cated to  me,  I  learned  that  the  keep,  which  originally 
stood  upon  the  high  rock  overhan^g  the  river,  whea 
dismantled  by  Hobert  de  Belesme,  must  have  beeit^ 
thrown  down  the  side^  of  the  mound  so  as  to  fill  up 
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the  fosBe  at  its  base,  as  the  stratificatioii  of  it  from 
West  to  East  clearly  shewed.  There  were  found  em- 
bedded in  the  rubbish  great  quantities  of  red  deer  bones, 
and  boars^  tusks,  two  small  horse-shoes,  and  an  iron  spur, 
that  is  evidently  of  Norman  character. 

The  whole  of  the  land  occupied  by  the  original  castle 
comprises  two  acres.  The  rent  of  this  land  is  at  pre- 
sent appropriated  to  defiray  the  charge  of  ferrying  per- 
sons over  ^e  river  when  they  attend  the  parish  chnroh, 
and  if  my  memory  does  not  deceive,  the  same  obliging 
informant  assured  me  that  it  was  bestowed  upon  the 
church  for  this  express  purpose  by  Adeliza  its  or^iual 
foundress. 

The  Ghuboh  is  altogether  so  interesting  and  remark- 
able a  structure,  that  it  well  merits  attention.  Its 
history,  moreover,  breathes  such  an  air  of  religious  ro- 
mance that  the  reader  will  allow  me  to  wander  from 
the  professed  object  of  my  volume,  for  the  sake  of  in- 
troducing the  legend  to  his  noticed 

After  the  murder  of  Mabil,  his  first  wife,  Roger  de 
Montgomery  married  Adeliza  the  danghter  of  Ebrard 
de  Pusey,  who  was  one  of  the  most  noble  fEunilies  in 
France.  She  was  the  reverse  of  his  former  wife  in  dm- 
position  and  character,  as  she  constantly  incited  her 
husband  to  deeds  of  religion  and  charity,  and  to  a  love 
for  the  monastic  orders.  Such  a  temperament  was 
easily  wrought  upon,  and  we  know  that  in  one  instance 
the  representations  of  monkey  did  not  fail  of  producing 
efibct. 

For  as  we  learn  from  our  authority  for  this  history, 
when  the  Countess  first  came  over  to  join  her  husband 
in  England,  a  violent  storm  arose  at  sea,  and  the  vessel 
in'  which  she  sailed  was  placed  in  the  most  imminent 
danger  of  shipwreck.  As  providence  willed  on  this 
emergency  (for  so  the  legend  states),  a  certain  priest 

^  Older.  Vital,  pp.  5?8, 579. 
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who  waa  in.  her  retiniie,  being  overcome  by  too  much 
watching,  fell  asleep,  when  he  behdd  in  a  dream  a 
matron  standing  before  him  and  thus  addressing  him: 
«^If  your  mistress  and  her  suite  desire  to  be  liberated 
from  the  instant  danger  of  horrible  shipwreck,  let  her 
make  a  vow  to  Ood,  and  promise  faithfully  to  build  a 
church  In  honour  of  the  blessed  Mary  Magdalene,  on 
the  spot  where  it  happens  that  she  first  meets  the  Earl 
her  husband,  and  exactly  where  a  hollow  oak-tree  grows 
by  a  pigsty.''^  The  priest  having  awoke,  narrated  this 
singular  vision  to  his  mistress,  who,  when  she  had  heard 
it,  vowed  to  perform  every  thing  fiiUy,  and  presently  the 
tempest  being  subdued,  she  quickly  arrived  with  her  re- 
tinue on  the  wished  tar  shore. 

After  travelling  for  many  days  from  the  coast,  to- 
wards the  interior,  she  encountered  her  husband  whilst 
hunting  at  Quc^ord^  which  was  then  deserted,  at  the 
veiy  spot  where  the  oak-tree  that  was  indicated  in  the 
vision,  grew.  She  immediately  solicited  the  Earl  to 
assist  her  in  carrying  into  execution  the  vow  she  had 
made  when  under  peril  of  shipwreck,  and  he  as  readily 
enabled  her  to  p^orm  it.  He  further  endowed  the 
diurch  with  ample  possessions,  and  ecclesiastical  privi- 
leges ^ 

Such  is  the  histoiy  given  of  the  causes  which  led  to 
the  foundation  of  the  present  churdi  at  Qtuit/ord^  and 
if  we  look  at  the  general  narrative,  it  may  be  received 
on  the  main  as  worthy  of  belief.  That  the  church  is 
of  this  exact  period  no  one  can  deny,  and  so  far  the 
building  corroborates  the  legend.  The  church,  is  in 
fact,  a  most  strikingly  interring  specimen  of  Norman 
architecture,  and  will  amply  reward  the  visitor  for  its 
examination.  Though  merely  the  chancel  stands  in  its 
original  state,  for  the  nave   has  been  rebuilt  with   the 

*  These  circamstances  are  narrated  in  the  Chronicle  of  John 
Bromton,  pp.  968,  089.    edit.  Twysden. 
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fed  Band-stone  of  the  country,   yet   this  part  alone  ifi 
deserving  attentive  inspection. 

The  Chancel  is  built  of  caUareims  Tufa^  whidi  must 
have  been  brought  hither  up  the  Severn  out  of  Grlau- 
cestershire^  as  tiie  nearest  deposit  of  this  formation  lies 
at  Stroud  in  that  county  ^  The  arch  vrhich  leads  from 
the  body  of  the  church  into  the  chancel  makes  up  for 
its  deficiency  of  ornament  by  its  bold  proportions.  It 
is  of  a  very  simple  style,  and  consists  in  its  mouldings, 
merely,  of  two  flats  and  two  rounds,  each  of  which  de- 
crease fix)m  the  exterior  to  the  inside  part  of  the  arch. 
The  capitak  are  perfectly  plain.  A  low  font  of  the 
same  age  stands  in  this  part  of  the  church.  The  bowi 
is  one  foot  four  inches  high  and  three  feet  nine  in 
diameter.  It  rests  upon  four  clustered  legs,  and  has 
a  further  support  in  the  centre.  The  sides  of  it  are 
ornamented  with  quatre  foils  inscribed  within  a  circle. 
The  entire  height  is  three  feet  ten.  For  a  Shropeliire 
church,  this  contains  an  unusually  curious,  specimen  of 
baptismal  workmanship.  There  are  five  flat  sepulchral 
slabs  which  probably  cover  the  remains  of  the  eariy  ec- 
clesiastics who  belonged  to  the  buildii^,  incised  after 
the  manner  that  prevailed  in  the  tenth  and  eleventh 
centuries :  and  the  whole  floor  of  the  building  is  paved 
with  Norman  tile. 

*  I  am   informed  by  the   Rev.  John  Rocke,  that    TVatieritiie 
exists  in  the  wall  at  the  East  end  of  the  chancel  of 
Church,  twelve  miles  fimn  Here/ML 
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BLONGiNG  to  the  Noniuui  Period  are  th^ 
remains  at  Woolskuiony  Cattle  Puher- 
batch\  Qmt/ard  md  Solffaie\  Those 
at  Wooltkuton  consist  of  a  conical 
mound,  about  ten  feet  high,  and  thirty- 
two  across  its  centre;  and  another 
mound  adjoining  it  which  has  a  de- 
scent on  three  sides.  This  is  naturally  elevated  above  the 
adjacent  land,  and  has  its  height  further  increased  by 
an  artificial  rusing  of  six  feet,  forming  a  figure  in  thq 
shape  of  a  parallelogram,  which  is  a  hundred  paces  wide 
from  North  to  East,  and  a  hundred  and  fifty-two  from 
North  to  South.  If  this  be  the  site  of  a  castle,  as 
seems  most  likely,  it  was  either  PieoCB  who  held  Wi^ 
tanekine^  under  Earl  Boger,  or  that  of  Nigdiw  MedicU 

V  Castlb  Pultbbbatch  is  bo  iiredsely  like  Wboktattm  that  it 
18  needlesB  to  desdibe  it  more  paxticiilarlv, 

*  HoigaU  still  retaiiu  the  name  it  did  in  the  time  of  Camden, 
bang  usoally  called  in  the  neighbourhood  HaugU,  or  Hmumt.  It 
waa  granted  1^  the  Conqueror  to  Earl  Roger,  ana  held  under  him 
by  Selgo,  a  Nonnan  chidT,  who  is  mentioned  by  Ordericos  Vitalis, 
SB  **  qmdam  Normannonun  potens  miles V  He  nie].d  Stantune  (yulgo 
dictom  Staun\  where  he  had  a  castle,  aooording  to  Domesday^  and 
this  was  built  upon  the  veiy  elevat^  mount  which  now  foims  so 
conspicuous  an  object  The  interesting  old  fisffm-houBe  that  is  con- 
tigaous  was  built  two  centuries  later.  The  older  part  consists  of 
a  semi-drcnlar  gable,  which  was  originally  a  tower.  It  has  the 
narrow  lancet  wmdow  peculiar  to  early  Bngiiah  architecture.  There 
are  vestiges  of  a  moat  haying  sunounded  the  existing  bufldings. 
The  church,  which  stands  immediately  contiguous,  has  three  small 
lancet  windows  at  the  East  end,  and  is  of  the  same  age  and  style 
as  that  at  Tugfird  and  Rushbury, 
Domesday  Book,  fol.  258. 

*  Order.  Vital  lib.  iii.  p.  463.  t  Domeiday  Book,  fol.  858.  b. 
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who  is  eaid  in  another  part  of  Domesday,  to  have  held 
Wi8t€megton^  of  the  king.  The  works  appear  to  me  to 
resemble  the  remains  of  a  keep  and  baly,  rather  than 
a  tumulus. 

In  a  meadow,  a  few  fields  distant,  contiguous  to  the 
church  of  Bmdhcot^  is  a  barrow:  and  there  is  every 
presumptive  reason  for  supposing  that  the  immediate 
neighbourhood  was  the  scene  of  some  sanguinary  con- 
test. It  is  most  natural  to  infer  that  it  is  built  over 
the  bodies  of  those  who  were  slain  when  this  neighbour- 
hood was  the  seat  of  war  between  the  Britons  and  the 
Romans.  Whilst  some  labourers  were  employed  in  the 
year  1888  to  get  clay,  a  little  below  the  North  side  of 
the  church-yard,  they  came  upon  a  vast  quantity  of 
human  bones,  that  had  evidently  been  deposited  here 
at  a  very  early  time.  In  consequence  of  this  spot  being 
the  burial-place  of  the  slain,  it  probably  acquired  a  cer- 
tain degree  of  sanctity,  and  was  looked  upon  afterwards 
by  the  vulgar  with  peculiar  veneration.  And  thus  in 
time  it  became  fixed  upon  for  the  site  of  the  present 
Norman  church.  Instances  of  this  nature  are  very  com- 
mon. They  may  be  observed  in  our  own  county  at 
Clwngunford^  Btapleton^  Bwhbury,  &c.  In  fferefordskire 
we  see  the  same  thing  at  KUpeek  and  Thnuetan;  in 
Wa/rwickshire  at  Honily;  and  in  Northamptonshire  at 
SulgraWy  Earls  Barton,  and  Wottaston.  A  rude  font 
within  the  church  of  Smethcoty  and  two  circular  headed 
windows,  which  are  partially  oUiterated  externally,  but 
which  are  in  their  original  state  inside,  clearly  indicate 
the  Norman  character  of  this  building. 

>  Domesday  Book,  foL  260—6. 
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JHB  ensuing  observations  are  an  attempt 
to  ascertain  how  far  it  be  possiblet 
to  illustrate  Topography  by  the  aid 
of  Etymoloot;  viewing  the  subject 
at  the  same  time  with  relation  to 
the  similarity  of  position  which  places 
occupy  that  have  synonymous  names. 
From  the  |«es6nt  result  fiunished  by  this  species  of 
enquiry,   I   am  disposed  to  believe  that  if  the  subject 
were  to  be  more  skiliully  pursued,  it  would  tend  to 
throw  a  considerable  degree  of  light  upon  the  darkest 
and  most  obscure  passages   of   early    British  Histoiy. 
When  the  named  of  places  are  carefully  examined  with 
reference  to  their  analogical  bearing  of  locality^  and  when 
their  derivation  is  investigated,  a  due  wHl  often  present 
itself  that  may  direct  further  researches,  and  a  glimpse 
even  of  truth  will  occasionally  disclose  itself  through  the 
subtle  mazes  of  eiymological  conjecture.     But  in  pro-, 
portion  as  the  etymologist  finds  his  reveries  md  deduc- 
tions agreeable,  so  mudi  the  more  cautious  ought  he 
to  be  <^  making'  use  of  them.     For  there  is  sudb  a 
captivating,  such  a  misleading  plausibility  in  all  theories 
which  are  built  upcm  the  roots  of  words,-  that  it  is  ex- 
tremdy  diiBcult  to  dedde    how  far  the  science   itself 
ought  to  be  admitted  as  an  interpreter  and  guide.   The 
exuberant  ii^enuity  of  the  suggestive  Vallancey  has  caused 
several  to  look  upop  it  with  distrust,  whilst  our  Sale-* 
pian  author,  Baxter,  by  referring  every  thing  Roman  to 
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Cambro  British  etymology,  has  rendered  his  learned 
work  rather  suspicious.  Still  there  appears  good  reason 
for  thinking,  if  fancy  be  restrained,  that  an  application 
of  the  Celtic,  Welsh  and  Northern  languages  to  Topo- 
graphy and  Archseology,  may  of  themselves  elucidate 
some  of  those  portions  upon  which  we  need  information. 

It  may  be  noted,  for  example,  that  the  names  of 
our  rivers,  mountains,  woods  and  vaOeys,  are  perpetually 
found  issuing  from  the  two  former  languages.  The  tide 
of  Roman  thobouohfarb  may  be  traced  in  the  names 
of  Stratford^  Btratton^  Sireatl^y  Streatham^  Stretford^ 
StrMaUj  Oaldicot^  CM  Hofrbcwr^  Ford,  &c.,  &c.,  which 
exist  by  the  side  of  Koman  roads,  for  although  in 
many  cases  the  roads  themselves  have  become  obliter- 
ated by  vegetation,  or  broken  up  by  the  plough,  yet 
these  names  still  continue,  and  by  tiieir  aid  theiir  di- 
rection may  be  safely  followed. 

And  marks  of  A.  Saxon  colonisation  may  be  dis* 
cemed  in  the  various  terminations  of  2y,  ham^  lejfy  wid, 
iooft&,  &c.,  which  prevail  throughout  the  island,  more 
particularly  the  second  of  these,  on  the  Eastern  eide, 
where  the  Saxons  first  landed.  In  proportion  as  pre- 
fixes and  terminations  firom  these  sources  exist,  a  fair 
idea  may  be  formed  of  the  comparative  antiquity  of  the 
towns  or  villages  where  they  respectively  occur.  No 
one,  for  instance,  would  aflBrm  that  the  finab  of  chstter, 
and  eesteTj  betokened  mere  manufacturing  townlets  of 
twenty  yeans*  growth,  neither  would  tiiey  restrict  their 
origin  to  the  Saxon  Period.  Nor  on  the  other  hand, 
would  they  class  the  hagiolo^cal  nomencIatiBre  of  several 
towns  and  parishes  in  the  island,  such  as  St  Alban\ 
S$  Congtantine,  St  DcwUCb,  St  /e^,  St  Osyth,  Stoke  St 
Mitboroughy  &c.,  vnth  the  BeUe  Vue$^  ParadUe  jBowv, 
Waterloo  Orescewts^  and  fashionable  places  of  resort  which 
have  sprung  into  existence  within  the  memory  of  the 
preset  generation. 
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In  the  appellations  of  variouB  Rivkhs,  the  Nen,  Wye, 
Gamy  Conway,  Dee,  &o. ;  in  those  of  Mountains,  the 
Wrekin,  Ccmdon,  Penimaen  Mavor,  &c.,  &c. ;  and  in 
those  of  FoBEerrs,  such  as  Mwf,  Arden,  Dean,  &c.; 
there  is  seen  sufficient  proof  that  their  names  have  thus 
long  outliyed  the  corruption  of  tongues  and  the  con- 
sumption of  time. 

Descending  with  successive  conquerors  of  the  country 
we  observe  this  alteration.  The  aborigines  we  may  sup- 
pose were  habituated  to  speak  of  these  places  generic- 
ally:  the  succeeding  tribes  identified  them,  or  rather 
distinguished  them  firom  each  other,  so  that  what  was 
purely  Celtic  for  water  in  the  first  instance,  became 
the  name  of  the  stream  itself  at  a  later  date.  In  the 
aame  way  the  Latins  communicated  their  terms  to  the 
people  whom  they  subdued.  They  formed  roads  or 
streets,  which  being  a  method  of  proceeding  barbarous 
nations  were  previously  unacquainted  with,  it  would  in 
a  proportionate  degree  excite  their  surprise.  Hence  the 
names  of  places  upon  these  lines  of  communication  are 
80  firequentiy  found  to  be  allusive  to  their  situation. 
Below  this  period  there  are  but  few  names  discoverable 
which  mark  the  possession  of  the  kingdom  by  its  suc- 
eesrive  invaders,  the  Danes  and  the  Normans.  Our 
maps  are  disfigured  rather  by  the  unmeaning  designa- 
tions that  caprice  has  bestowed  upon  newly  cultivated 
lands,  than  called  after  the  custom  of  the  earlier  pos- 
sessors of  the  soil,  by  names  indicative  of  position. 


TTON.  C6lt>  Ac,  fasbitatio;  toa,  e]&- 
vatio.  A.  Sax.  Ac,  qaercus ;  (■*», 
pagiis;  thuB,  Aoton  Soot,  Round 
Acton. 

Ai..  A  termination  denoting  an  ele- 
vation. Gelt,  al,  altaa ;  as  in  the 
inataooee  of  tlut  Eroal,  Benthal, 
Poeeuhal,  ff^h  Ercal,  Hadnal. 
Shiffiud,  Gnoral,  Oomal,  co.  Wor- 
oe«ter.    Pecknal,  near  Alberbory. 

I.  The  same  as  Acton.    Celt,  aa, 

tatio;  tOKy  elevatio. 

iten  Aaton;  Astoti  Eyres;  Aston 
Oswestry;  Antoa  near  Shiffii^; 

>l8tast<m ;  Aston  Rogers,  and  As- 
Pigot,   in   the   neighbonriiood  of 

thin ;  Aston  Hill,  East  of  Catuse 

le ;  Aston  Botterell. 

;  a  bottom ;  as  Dr  Whitaker  justly 

trks,  a  Mmx^o  Saxon  nord.     "  la 

t  cowbaofa"  in  valle  bovina.      It 

rs  into  the  composition  of  sereral 
names  in  the  Midland  Counties. 

'louhman  euss  the  word. 
Cold  Batch,    South    of    Bishop's    CasUe;    Wallbatch; 
Swinbatch;    B&tcbcot;   BeatAoot;    Snulbatch;    Swin- 
baoh,    above  Adderley;   Pulverbatoh;    Wagbatch;    all 
in  the  oounty  of  Salop. 
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Bailet,  Celt.  Bcd^  rapes,  elevatio.     Q?  BaUiwn. 
Bailey  Hill,  between  Chapel  Banhaglog  and  Llananno, 

CO.  Radnor. 

Bailey  Hill,  near  Knighton,  co.  Radnor. 
Bailey  Hill,  six  miles  North  West  of  Sheffield;  where 

there  are  several  tumuli,  and  other  remains,  (v.  Archseol. 

vol.  X.  p.  466.) 

Bailey  Brook,  North  part  of  Shropshire. 
Banner  Bank,   a  mile  South  East  of  an  entrenchment 
called  Camp  House,   betwixt  Honily  and   Haseley,    co. 
Warwick.     Allied  to  this  are 
Signal  Bank,  half  a  mile  North  of  the  entrenchments 

upon  the  estate  of  Charles  Guest,  Esq.     Bank  Farm, 

West  of  Dorrington.     (Vide  p.  86.) 
8h€w  Bank^  a  mile  North  of  Norton  Camp. 
Skateiarroto^  an  eminence  betwixt  Tawiufy  HiU  Camp, 

and  a  fortification  on  Bredan  Hilly  co.  Worcester. 
Standard  Hill,  co.  Sussex ;  which  is  so  caUed,  because 

upon  this  hill,  WiUiam  the  Conqueror  is  said  to  have 

fixed  his  standard  previous  to  his  conflict  with  Harold. 
Watehfiddy  a  mile  South  of  Stratton  Borough  Castle, 

CO.  Wilts. 
Spyway^  six  miles  East  of  Maiden  Castle,  co.  Dorset. 
Batdon  Road,  (the  upper  or)  is  a  road  running  in  a  direct 
line  for  seven  miles,  along  high  land.  South  of  Lam- 
bourn,  00.  Berks. 

Beacon;  A  beacon  is  generally  a  veiy  elevated  point, 
that  would  serve  both  as  a  place  of  defence,  (and  they 
are  most  commonly  fortified),  and  as  a  position  from 
which  an  alarm  might  be  spread  throughout  a  chain 
of  fortresses.  It  is  supposed  that  barrows,  served  this 
two-fold  purpose,  but  I  think  their  height  would  not 
be  sufficient  to  render  them  serviceable  for  such  an 
end. 
Beacon,  a  circular  camp  on  Rook'^s  Hill,  North  of  East 

Lavant. 
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Beacon  Batch,  a  mile  North  of  Wrington,  co.  Somerset; 
id.  a  mile  South  West  of  Blagdon  on  Blakedown^  where 
there  are  eight  tmnuli. 

Beacon  Hill,  two  miles  West  of  Castle  Frome,  co. 
Worcester. 

Beacon  Hill,  a  mile  and  a  half  North  East  of  Sh^ton 
Mallet. 

Beacon  Hill,  a  mOe  North  of  Bath. 

Beacon  Hill,  half  a  mile  East  of  Trellech,  co.  Mon- 
mouth. 

Beacon  Hill,  West  of  Wameford,  co.  Hants. 

Beacon  Hill,  North  East  of  Amesbury. 

Beacon  Hill,  on  a  Roman  road.  North  West  of  Ospringe. 

Beacon  Hill,  a  fine  camp.  West  of  Burgclere,  co.  Hants. 

Beacon  Hill,  between  Coddenham  and  Needham  Market. 

Beacon  Lane,  North,  but  close  to  the  camp  on  Hinton 
Hill,  near  Dyrham,  co.  Somerset. 

Beacon  Heath,  two  miles  South  of  Lingfield,  co.  Kait. 

Penn  Beacon,  East  of  West  Wycomb. 

Shipton  Beacon,  a  small  oval  encampment  East  of  Brid- 
port. 

Hembury  Beacon,  a  small  semi-elliptical  camp,  co.  Corn- 
wall. 

Famham  Beacon,  co.  Surrey. 

Michaelstow  Beacon,  a  triple  quadrangular  work  North 
of  Michaelstow,  co.  Cornwall. 

Caer  Digol,  or  the  Bbaoon  Ring,  co.  MontgcHuery. 

Barr  Beacon,  co.  Stafford. 

The  HsREFORDsmBE  Beaoon. 

Dund<m  Beacon,  a  double-elliptical  camp  single-ditehed, 
with  a  vallum  across  the  middle,  East  of  Compton 
Dundon,  co.  Somerset. 

Westbury  Beacon,  one  mile  North  East  of  Stoke  Rod- 
ney, CO.  Somerset.     Three  tumuli. 
BstAK,  Celt.  Bd^  alttts.  Bd^  arx.     The  derivation  and 

meaning  of  Bal  and  Bd  are  thoroughly  investigated  in 
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the  Ordnance  Survey  of    Londonderry.    Dublin,   4to. 

1887.  pp.  210,  211. 

Belan,  North  Eajst  of  Trefeglws,  oo.  M<Mitgomery. 

Belan  Bank,  South  of  EJnnerley. 

Belan  Bank,  under  the  East  mde  of  the  Long  Mountain; 

Beian,  (Upper  and  Great,)  two  mileB  North  of  Newtown. 

BsLBAB^B  HiUi,  a  fortress  near  Willin^iam,  co.  Cam- 
bridge, is  supposed  to  have  taken  its  name  from  Be- 
kudus  a  Norman  general.  (See  Lysons^s  Cambridge- 
shire, p.  8.)  What  is  the  meaning  of  BaUzer*s  Cross, 
three  miles  North  of  Shepton  Mallet,  co.  Somerset! 

Bi^cK,  a  very  common  prefix,  importing  a  gentle  sweU 
or  undulation,  almost  in  fact  a  plain.  Teut.  Blacky  pla- 
nus. Gkrm.  Uaehfeldj  locus  campestris.     Black,  Blake, 
Blaig,  and  Blag  are  identical. 
Black  Hill,  North  of  Hampton  Lucy,  co.  Warwick. 
Sackthom  Hill,  East  of  Ambrosden,  oo.  Oxford. 
Blakedon  Hill,  betwixt  Leamington  and  Kenilworth. 
Blakemore  Hill,  South  of  Hereford. 
Blakdey  Hill,  South  of  Bury  Walls,  eo.  Salop.    Bhick- 

weU  Hill,  close  to  Towcester. 
Blackmoor  Hill,  fiye  miles  South  of  Melton  Mowbray. 
Blackdown  Hill,  South  West  of  Crewkeme.    Id.  East 

_  ■ 

of  Modbuiy.     (See  note  at  p.  288.) 
Bradelbt,  Celt,  braid ;  A.  Sax.  hrade^  latus,  broad ;  and 
Celt.  /^,  habitatio ;  A.  Sax.  fejf,  leag^  campus. 
Bradeley  near  Wenlock.    Braddey  near  Kinlet.    Brade- 

ley  near  BridgenortL 
Bradeley  near  Bilstone,  co.  Stafford. 
Bradeley,  East  of  Droitwich,  co.  Worcester. 
Bbedon  ;  Celt.  Bre^  locus  elevatus.     (See  Remarks  under 
Wkbkin,  at  p.  91.) 
Bredon,   North  of  Tewksbury.    Bredon  Hill;  Bredon 

Norton,  co.  Worcester. 
Bredwardine,  co.  Hereford. 
Bredenbury,  near  Bromyard,  ea  Hereford. 

16*S 
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Bullock  Boad  ;  it  begins  at  Upton,  near  Alconbury  HiU, 
on  the  Ermine  Street,  co.  Huntingdon,  and  ends  at 
Bourn,  co.  Lincoln.  It  points  to  the  North  West  for 
a  distance  of  eleven  miles,  passing  two  Cold  Harboun^ 
Chegterton  and  Elton.  As  it  does  not  pass  through 
any  village  in  this  part  of  its  course,  and  runs  regularly 
parallel  with  the  Ermine  Street,  at  the  same  distance 
for  the  last  nine  miles,  it  is  difficult  to  see  what  could 
have  been  its  direct  intention.  A  mile  North  of  its 
juncture  with  the  Elton  and  Chet^erUm  Turnpike  road, 
it  is  traceable,  I  fancy,  at  Water  Newton  Lodge,  thence 
to  Water  Newton,  and  thence  to  Castor  and  Upton. 
From  Upton  to  Langdike  Bush^  a  distance  of  a  mile, 
it  is  lost,  but  hence  in  a  very  straight  line  due  North 
it  is  distinctly  traceable  through  West  Deeping  and 
Thurlby,  to  Bourn,  co.  Rutland,  for  eleven  miles,  and 
is  known  for  a  considerable  distance  under  the  name  of 
Kino  Strbbt.  From  Castor^  co.  Northampton,  this  is 
the  direct  road  to  Sleaford,  and  there  is  no  doubt,  I 
think,  of  its  Roman  pretensions,  from  beginning  to  end. 
BuNKEBS  Hill! 
Bunkers    Hill,    two   miles    South   of  Stourbridge,  co. 

Worcester. 
Bunkers    Hill,    between    Moulton    and    Pitsford,   co. 

Northampton. 
Bunkers  HUl,  East  of  Evesham. 
Bunkers  Hill,  two  miles  North  West  of  Alcester. 
Bunkers   Hill,   between  Catworth  and   Longstow,    co. 

Huntingdon. 
Bungers  Hill,  co.  Kent. 
Bungers  Hill,  near  Denham,  co.  Buckingham. 
Bub;    very  common   as  a  prefix.      Celt.  A.  Sax.  buty 

domus.     (See  p.  141.) 
Burcot,  00.  Rutland. 

Burway;  Burley,  North  West  of  Ludlow. 
Burton,  or  Bourton,  near  Much  Wenlock. 
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Burton  Hastings,  eo.  Warwick. 
Burton  Latimer^  co.  Northampton. 
Burbaoh^  on  the  Watling  Street,  near  High  Cross. 
Burt;  in  its  prinuiry  signification  this  word  denoted  a 
place  of  defence  whether  strong  by  nature  or  fortified 
by  art.  Urbes  atque  castella,  says  Vegetius,  aut  n»- 
tur&  muniuntur,  aut  manu.  Naturi,  aut  loco  edito 
vel  abrupto,  aut  ciroumfusa  man  vel  paludibus  vel  flu- 
minibus.  Manu,  fossis  ac  muris.  (De  Re  Militari,  lib. 
iv.  cap.  2.)  From  these  places  of  defence  being  situated 
on  eminences,  so  that  the  approach  to  them  should 
be  more  difficult,  they  obtained  the  name  of  Bwrgt. 
In  the  first  place,  from  the  eminence  itself,  M.  Ooth. 
hairg;  Franc.  Alam.  Isl.  Celt.  Teut.  Belg.  Sw.  Germ. 
herg;  A.  Sax.  hwrg^  mens,  rupes,  upon  which  they 
stood.  The  mountain  hence  gave  name  to  the  strongs 
hold,  which  in  a  secondary  sense  was  denominated  a 
Bwrg^  Ghr.  itip^o^^  Lat.  Burgus  (Castellum  parvulum 
quern  Burgwn  vocant.  Veget.  De  Re  Milit.)  The 
origin  of  this  word  is  to  be  sought  for  among  the 
Northern  languages.  Ptolemy  speaks  of  it  as  being 
in  use  among  the  ancient  Germans.  The  Burgundiones 
are.  placed  by  Pliny  among  the  five  principal  nations 
of  Germany.  ^^Germanorum  genera  quinque,  Vindili, 
quorum  pars  Burgundiones.'"  Vindili  are  the  Vandals. 
Some  authors  suppose  the  Burgundiones  to  be  de- 
scoided  from  the  Scythians.  They  dwelt  under  tents 
which  were  joined  together,  for  the  sake  of  their  being 
able  to  act  in  concert  when  suddenly  attacked.  Hence 
the  body  was  called  a  Burg^  and  subsequently  through 
later  channels  came  the  word  Borough^  or  an  united 
assembly  of  people,  a  town.  M.  Gotli.  Baurgs;  Celt. 
Bwrg;  Alam.  F.  Theot.  Sw.  Isl.  Belg.  Germ.  A.  Sax. 
hwrg;  S.  Goth.  Dan.  Teut.  borg;  arx  munita,  civitas. 
Hence  the  A.  Sax.  Bwrh^  Buruh^  civitas,  borough  or 
bury.    Byrigy  urbs^  ooUis,  tumulus  quivis  e  terra  con- 
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gestus.  Byrigan^  Bdn/rgean^  sepelire.  Which  three 
last  A.  Sax.  words  come  from  the  Northern  tongues 
above  quoted.  A  Bury^  A.  Sax.  hirgenea^  a  place  of 
sepulture  under  a  Beorg  or  mound,  or  artificial  hill. 
Numerous  places  throughout  England  terminate  in 
Bury^  and  near  such  are  almost  inyariably  found  some 
ancient  camp  or  earth-work  which  gave  rise  to  the 
termination.  Charlemagne,  when  he  had  conquered  the 
Saxons  decreed  that  the  bodies  of  the  Saxon  Christians 
should  no  longer  he  interred  in  the  tumuli  of  the  Pagans, 
but  carried  to  churches.  Ebury  Wood  (see  p.  177), 
near  Haughmond  Abbey,  and  Buby  Walls  near  Hawk- 
stone,  PoNTBSBUBY  (sco  p.  179),  SmiEwsBUBY  aud  Shaw- 
BUBY,  (A.  Sax.  8oua^  nemus,  and  burg^  civitas)  derived 
their  name  from  the  former  causes.  SAawbury  will 
therefore  imply  a  camp,  or  place  of  defence  by  the 
side  of  a  wood,  and  marks  of  its  supposed  existence 
are  perceptible  close  to  the  village,  in  Wiihyford  Wood^ 
Shawbury  P<vrk  Wood^  and  in  MaUhemf^  OriffitCa^  Daw- 
sofCsy  Ctre&rCs^  Hazles^  &c.  coppices.  In  the  same  man- 
ner Tacitus  states  the  Angli,  Varini,  Suardones,  and 
other  inhabitants  of  ancient  Oermany  protected  them- 
selves, ^'fluminibus  aut  sylvis  muniuntur.'*  (V.  de 
Morib.  German,  cap.  40,  p.  680,  edit.  Var.)  A  river  or 
wood  defended  them  on  one  or  more  mdes,  whilst 
they  drew  a  trench  round  them  on  the  side  exposed, 
and  most  obnoxious  to  attack.  Instances  of  places 
in  our  own  county  deriving  their  appellation  from  the 
latter  source,  that  is,  from  the  A.  Sax.  Birgme^  a  buiy 
or  tumulus,  may  be  discovered  in  Rushbury  (see  pp. 
149,  150),  where  a  renuun  of  this  nature  now  exists; 
to  one  or  other  of  these  reasons  must  be  assigned 
the  names  of  Onibury,  Oldbuiy,  Sidbury,  Beckbury, 
•Diddlobury,  Chirbury,  fire,  in  Shropshire. 

And  thus  the  name  of  Aldburgh  co.  York  and  Norfolk: 
Aldeborough,  co.  Suffolk;  Aldebury,  co.  Hertford  and 
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Oxford;  Alderbury,  oo.  WQts,  with  Oldbury,  co.   Sa- 
lop, denote  their  uitiquity  as  a  fortification  in  general, 
for  our  Saxon  anceston,  who  imposed  them  were  no 
antiquaries.     The  appearance  of  ancient  fortifications, 
Roman,   British,   or  of  their  own  progenitors,  as  Dr 
Whitaker  remarks,  excited  in  their  minds  no  distinct 
ideas :  they  were  burghs  alike.     Thus  they  denominated 
the  village  of  Aldburgh,  co«  Richmond,  firom  the  vast 
works  in  or  about  it,  which  are  indubitably   British; 
the  Roman  Isurium,  which  in  its  regular  quadrangular 
walla  bore  an  appearance  altogether  different  from  the 
last;  and,  thirdly,  the  camps  in  South  Richmondshire, 
which  were  probably  the  workmanship   of  the  earlier 
Saxon.      All   were   Aldburgfas.      Burghs,    because   all 
were  fortifications,   and  Aid,  because  their  origin  was 
beyond  the  recollection  of  the  names. 
Bush.     From  the  firequent  recurrence  of  this  word  in 
the  neighbourhood  of  Roman  roads    and  stations,   it 
is  hig^y  probable  that  it  is  allusive  in  a  measure  to 
some    occurrence   or   scene    with   which   the    Romans 
were  concerned.      Perhaps    it   comes   from   the   Lat. 
Barb,  ambuseiay  or  an  ambuscade,  a  place  of  surprise 
or  ensnarement.     Thus  we  have  Bampton  in  the  Bush, 
.and  Hinton  in  the  Hedges^  in   Oxfordshire.     Mobden 
Bush,  (S.  Ooth.  Jfor,  sylva  densior)  near  Littlington, 
CO.  Cambridge,   near  two  Roman  roads.      Clat   Bush 
in  the  same  vicinity,  close  to  Harbobouoh   Banks  in 
Hertfordshire.     Prnnt'^b  Bush,  dose  to  Streatly  on  a 
Roman  road  in  Hertfordshire.      Kino'^s  Bush,   a  mile 
and  a  half  South  East  of  Godmanchester,  in  the  county 
of  Huntingdon,  upon  the  Erminb  Strsbt,  and  Blagk- 
LAND^s  Bush  on  the  South   West   side    of  the   same 
station.     At  Radnall  Bush,  in  Warwickshire,  are  indi- 
cations of  an  eariy  British  settlement.     (See  Mr  Blox- 
am^s  excellent  account  of  the   British  Antiquities  in 
.Warwickshire,  p.  184).     Cloudeslbt  Bush,  on  the  Fosse 
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Wat,   a  mile  and  a  half  South  of  Bbnonis.     Cuckoo 
BusHBs,  on  the  Roman  road  from'  Nutshalling  to  Win- 
chester.    Sandt  Bush,  a  mile  North  of  Tilt  Brtoqb 
Lane,  a  B.oman  road  from  the  Ermine  SmfiET,  North 
of  Lincoln  to   Littborough.      Babton   Bushes   on  the 
Roman  road  from  Winchester  through  Ogboum,   St 
Oeorge,  Ghiselden,  &c. 
Butts.     Fr.  bout;  Lat.  Barb,  butta,  extremitas. 
The  Bouts,  North  of  Inkberrow,  co.  Worcester. 
The  Butts,  near  Higley.     The  Butts,  near  Norbury. 
ludas  Butts,  between  Shrewsbury  and  Uffington. 
Butts,  near  Tanworth,  co.  Warwick. 
Bt.     a  termination.    A.  Sax.  bye^  pagus. 
Galdeoot,  Galdicot,  Goldioot;  the  same  in  part  tts  Gold 
Harbour;   instead  of   Harbour  we  have  oat,   for  the 
termination;  Gelt.  A.  Sax.  cote,  domus;  G.  Brit,  cwtt; 
Isl.  kot;    S.  Goth,  kate,  tuguriolum.     Places  of  this 
name  usually  lie  contiguous  to  Roman  roads  or  stations* 
Gan  this  word  col,   or  cold,  have  any  connexion  with 
the  Lat.  coUoco  or  coloniaf 

Goldicot,  one  mile  West  of  a  road  from  Monmouth  to 
Hereford,  presumed  to  have  been  a  Roman  communi- 
cation. 
Galdicot,  a  mile  and  a  half  South  of  Gaerwent,  co. 
Monmouth,  and  midway  betwixt  this  Roman  station 
and  a  large  semicircular  encampment  at  the  mouth 
of  the  Severn. 
Galdecote  on  the  Watling  Street,  South  East  of 
Atherstone. 

Galdecot,  South  West  of  Stratford  and  Sandy,  (Sa- 
lene)  on  a  Roman  way,  leading  &t>m  Hertford  through 
Biggleswade  to  Godmanchester. 
Galdecote,  five  miles  South  East  of  Biggleswade,  be- 
tween the  Roman  road  and  Harborough  Banks. 
Galdecote,  between  the  Port  Wat  on  the  North,  and 
the   Mabb   Wat  on  the  South;   the  Erminei  Way 
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two  mileB  to  the  Weot,  and  a  Roman  road  lead- 
ing to  Cambridge,  through  Barton,  from  the  same 
Street.  At  Arrington  Bridge,  on  the  Ehmine  Street,  co. 
Cambridge,  a  road  branches  off  to  the  West,  passes 
thrqu^  Tadlow  and  Wrestlingworth,  close  to  Biggles- 
wade, it  passes  BockI  Farm;  on  the  West  side  of  the 
town  just  below  Caldecote  Green,  it  is  called  ffiU 
Lane^  from  whence  it  proceeds  to  the  small  circular 
encampment  of  Old  Warden.  In  the  immediate  vi- 
cinity .we  meet  with  the  well  known  accoihpaniments 
to  Roman  positions,  in  Warden  Btreety  Lewes  Bushy 
Stanfardy  Stanford  Bury, 

Caldecote,  between  the  Bullock  Road  and  Ermine 
Street,  a  mile  from  either,  and  five  South  of  Yaxley, 
CO.  Huntingdon. 

Caldecot,  one  mile  South  of  Newport  Pagnel;   and  on 
the  same  road,  betwixt  Walton  and  Fenny  Strtstfordy  is 
Cakot.    This  road  I  imagine  must  be  a  Roman  line  of 
communication  from  the  Watling  Street  at  Fen/ny  StrcU^ 
fordy  through  Newport  Pagnel,  Olney,  four  miles  North 
of  which  it  leaves  a  Cold  Harbour  a  mile  and  a  half  to 
the  East,  from  thence  it  proceeds  to  Wollaston,  where 
are  traces  of  an  ancient  way  from  hence  to  Ibchesteb, 
and  iBTHLmQBOBOuoH,   and  terminates  at  Cotton,    be- 
twixt Addington  and  Ringstead^  co*  Northampton. 
Caldecote  Spinny,  betwixt  Husbands  Bosworth  and  Lut- 
terworth ;  on  a  branch  road  from  the  Watling  Street, 
which  crosses  the  road  from  Towcester,  through  North- 
ampton  to  Leioeeter,  which  I  conceive  wm  originaUy 
a  Roman  one.     There  are  three  or  four  places  by  the 
side  of  this  branch  road  which  are  compounded  with' 
Wal,     The   Merb  Road,   which  begins  at   Oloudesley 
Bush  on  the  Fobsb,  bearing  betwixt  this  place  and 
Over   Claybrook  the   appellation    of   Woodway   La/My 
whence  passing  by  Oauldwelly  Gilmorton,  and  Sadding- 
ton,  must  be  an  ancient  way. 
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Galdecote,  Soutii  of  Uppingham,  oo.  Rntlaiid.     From 
.  the  direct   line  of  the  turnpike  road  here  from  the 
South,  this  might  have  been  formerly  a  Vidnal  Way. 
Caldecote,  near  Upper  Shuckborough.     Might  not  the 
direct  road  from  Arbury  Banks  in  the  South  of  the 
CO.  of  Warwick,  have  passed  by  this  place!     First 
of  all,    up    the    Welshman's    Road    to    Boddington, 
thence  to  Priors  Marston  under  Beacon  Hill,  Lower 
Shuckborough,  Grandborough,  WcUoote  and  Lonodown 
Laxs,  the   Rn)GEWAY,   where  it  joined  the   Watling 
Street  between  Crick  and  Kilsby. 
Calcot,   on  the    Ermine    Street,    South  of   Cricklade, 
CO.  Gloucester. 
Calcot,  midway  between  the  Fosse  and  Saltway,  South 
of  Northleach,  co.  Gloucester. 
Calcot,  three  miles  from    Shrewsbury   on   the   Welsh 
Pool  road.  North  West  of  PafMment  Gate:  there  is 
every  reason  for  thinking  this  road  to  be  of  Roman 
origin.     (See  p.  148.) 
Calderwbll,   on  a  road  that  looks  as  though  it  wer^ 
of  Roman   origin,   beginning   at  Cainham   Camp,   oo. 
Salop;  it  is  seen  at  Huntingdon,  Little  Hereford  Bridge, 
Stoney  Cross,  the  Ford,  Stratford,  Bisiury  Camp;  be- 
low it  we  find   Veniw  Green,   Vemte  Wood,  and  Sittton 
Walls,   co.    Hereford*     This,   by   a  slight  corruption, 
becomes  Cauldwell,  and  CaudweU,  the  latter  of  which 
words  is  found  at  the  end  of  the  Gartbeb  Road,  and  is 
of  frequent  occurrence  in  several  other  parts  of  England. 
Caldt,  Caldy  Bank;  close  to  three  quadrangular  camps 

South  West  of  Mainstone,  co.  Salop. 
Callow.     Celt.  Cat,  altus;  A.  Sax.  eah ;  Franc,  ciofo, 
caleue.     (Vide  p.  166.) 

Callow,  North  of  Goodrich  Court,  co.  Hereford.  Cal- 
.  low,  South  of  Hereford.  CaUow  Hill,  North  West 
'  of  Ledbury.  Callow  Hill  South  of  Kenderchurch. 
Callow  Hill,   near  the   Forest  of   Wyre. 
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CtJOow  Hill,  West  of  Little  Stretton.    Callow  Hill,  Soutb 
of  Tardebigg,  co.  Woroester.    Callow  Hill,  near  Stone- 
field,  CO.  Oxford.     Callow  Hill  Entrenohmentfl,  North 
West  of  Blenheim  Park,  eo.  Oxford. 
Gallow  Hill,  Bolam,  Northumberland. 
Oallywood  Common^  near  Cfaelmeford. 

Cant,  in  composition  means  the  head  or  top  of  a  thing 
that  is  winding  and  circular.     Celt,  eani,  esaput. 
Cantlope  Cross,  East  of  Condover. 
Cantem  Bank,  North  of  Bridgenorth. 

Causeway.  Several  roads  originally  of  Roman  construc- 
tion have  degenerated  into  this  title.  Thus,  part  of 
the  Via  Dbvana,  South  East  of  Cambridge,  is  called 
Worths  Causeway.  The  road  from  Wroxeter  to  Rush- 
bury  CO.  Salop,  is  called  in  one  part  the  Detil^s 
Causeway,  (see  pp.  134,  &c.)  Hokkbsley  Causeway,  three 
miles  North  of  Colchester^  the  road  leading  from  Great 
Horkesley  to  Colchester.  Thoblsy  Causeway  turns  to 
the  West  out  of  the  Pbddab  Way  going  from  Bishop 
Stortford  through  Stanstead  Montfitchet,  Newport,  Aud- 
ley  End,  &c.,  to  Holme  on  the  sea.  Bridoend  Cause- 
way points  from  Donnington,  co.  Lincoln,  to  the  Ermine 
Street,  which  it  joins  at  Cold  ffarbaur  Turnpike. 

CocKSHUT.  This  word  is  of  frequent  recurrence  in  many 
counties,  a  clear  indication  that  it  is  not  used  with-' 
out  haying  been  acquired  from  an  early  source.  One 
would  expect  to  find  it  easy  of  explanation  in  con- 
sequence of  its  general  acceptance.  This,  however, 
is  not  the  case.  The  Celt.  Coi,  elevatus,  caput,  is 
the  nearest  approach  we  can  make  to  the  prefix : 
and  in  the  same  language  Sgod^  Tsgod^  silva,  is  the 
best  word,  which  explains  the  termination.  In  some 
cases  this  will  correspond  with  the  present  appearance 
of  the  places  where  the  word  is  applied,  amongst  others 
the  following,  though  it  does  not  hold  good  in  every 
instance  here  adduced. 
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Cockbank,  near  Adderley,  South  of  Audlem,  oo.  Stafford. 
Cockshut,  a  bank,  near  Bitterley.     Goekshut,  between 

Ellesmere  and  Middle. 
Cockshut  Bank,  near  Downton.     GoekBhut  Lane,  Brofle- 

ley,  CO.  Salop. 
Cockshootfl,   near    Middleton   Seriven.     Cocksall,   near 

Aston  Botterell. 
Codsal,  CO.  Stafibrd. 
Cockslade  Rough. 
Cockbuiy  Farm,  North  of  Cheltenham,  on  Nottingham 

Hill. 
Cockshut,  South  of  Montgomery. 
Cockshut   Wood,  one  mile  North  of  Usk.      Id.   one 

mile  North  of  Chepstow.      Id.    one   mile    West  of 

West  Wycombe. 
Cbckshute  Fair  Firs,   North  of  Wootton   Underedge, 

CO.  Gloucester. 
Cockshut  Hill  Farm,   South  of  Droitwich. 
Cockshoot  Hill,  near  Shefford,  co.  Bedford. 
Cockley  Hill,  near  Thenford,  co.  Northampton. 
Cocksheath,  East  of  Skenfrith,  co.  Monmouth. 
Cockshed  and  Cocksbrook  Wood,  North  East  of  Kent- 
church,  CO.  Hereford. 
Coxwall  Elnoll,  near  Brampton  Brian,  co.  Radnor. 
Cold.    A  most  frequent  prefix  to  names  of  places  in 
this  and  other  counties.     It  seems  to  predominate  near 
Roman  settlements.  Lat.  colaniaf    Thus  we  have  Cold 
Camp,  on  Woodbury  HiU^  a  mile  and  a  half  North  of 
Upper  Arley,  and  Cold  Camp,  a  small  camp  two  miles 
North  of  Kidderminster. 
Cold  Baopath,  near  Kingscote,  co.  Gloucester. 
Cold  Batch,  South  Eafit  of  Bishop^s  Castle. 
Cold  Blow,  three  places  in  Pembrokeshire  have  this  name. 
Cold  Camp,  North  West  of  the  encampment  on  Wood* 
buiy  Hill,  CO.  Worcester.     Id.  North  of  Upper  Arley, 
CO.  Worcester. 
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Cold  Cohfobt,  South  West  of  Alcester,  oo.  Warwick, 
and  East  of  Weeton  upon  Avon. 

Cold  Comtobt,  four  miles  North  West  of  Gloucester. 

Cold  Kitchen,  oo.  Surrey. 

Cold  Kitchen  Hnx,  one  mile  East  of  Maiden  Bradeley, 
CO.  Wilts. 

Cold  Stocking,  near  Stokesay,  co.  Salop,  dose  to  the 
Watling  Street. 

Cold  End,  co.  Pembroke. 

Cold  Arboub.     The  former  word  must  not,  I  conceive, 
be  taken  in  too  literal  a  sense,  but  with  reference  to 
a  secondary  meaning,  as  cpen^  eapased.     M.  Ooth.  iald; 
S.Qoth.  kail;    Isl.  kaldwri  Franc.  Alam.  ehaU;    Dan. 
hcuM ;  Germ.  kaJd ;  Teut.  Belg.  hmde ;  A.  Sax.  eealdy 
frigidus.     Arbour  or  Harbour,   must  be  derived  from 
the  Franc.  Theot.  Hereberga^  munimentum  castrense, 
receptaculum  exercitus.      Teut.  Germ,   her^  exercitus; 
Teut.  Germ,  bergen^  tueri.     A.  Sax.  hereJ>0organ,  msr 
nere.     Here-berga^   static  militaris.     Lat.  Barb.   Here* 
berga^  Herebv/rgum^  Heriburgum,     Thus,    Cold  Harbour 
indicates  an  open,  imendosed,   or  unfortified  military 
station,  and  as  the  term  perpetually  occurs  close  upcm 
Roman  roads,  or  other  lines  of  early  communication, 
it  appears  to  be  a   very    natural  inference,    that  it 
denotes    either    a    halting    place,    or    the    temporary 
quarters  of  marching  troops.     From  Her  may  be  de- 
duced the  prefix  Har,  and  Ar^  in  Harbubt  Banks,  a 
Roman  position  near  Chipping  Warden. 
Abbubt,  a  Roman  station  close  to  Cambridge. 
Habborouoh    Banks,    a   mile    South    of    Ashwell,    co* 
Hertford,  contiguous  to  the  Icknield  Street. 
Market  Harborough,   coJ   Leicester,  where  Roman  re- 
mains have,  been  found. 

Chaucer  uses  Herberwe  and  Herbergagey  for  lodgmg. 
Cold  Harbour,  in  the  City  of  London,  is  mentioned 
as  a  tenement  as  early  as  the  reign  of  Edw.  IL    In 
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,  1410^  Henry  IV.  granted  a  house  on  thk  spot  to  his 
son,  Henry  Prince  of  Wales,  by  the  title  of  "  quod- 
dam  hospitium  sive  placeam  vooatum  le  CMeherberffiJ* 
See  Pennant^s  London,  p.  305,  and  Appendix  p.  33. 
Query!  Whether  this  be  the  Coldherbergh  mentioned 
in  the  Minutes  of  a  Council  held  at  Cold  Harbour, 
8th  of  February,  1410.  (See  Priyy  Council  Proceed- 
ings, Edit.  Nicolas,  vol.  i.  pp.  330,  331.)  Sir  Thomas 
Vaghan  died  seised  of  the  Manor  of  ColdeheH>€rgh : 
36th  Edw.  III.  (See  Manning  and  Bray,  Hist,  of 
Surrey,  vol.  lii.  p.  415.)  There  is  a  lane  at  Cam- 
berwell  still  called  Cold  Harbour  Iiaoe. 

Allied  to  this  is  Hare  Street^  so  prevalent  in  Hartford- 
shire  and  Essex. 

Cold  Hasboubs,  on  or  near  the  Akxman  Stbeet. 

Cold  Harbour,  close  to   Chesterton,  co.   Oxford,  South 

of  Middleton  Stoney. 
Cold   Harbour  Farm,  two  miles  South  of  it,  close  to 

Brill,  CO.  Oxford. 
Cold  Harbour,   one  mile  East  of  it,  midway  between 

Tetbury  and  Malmesbury,  co.  Wilts. 

Cold  Habboitbs,  on  or  near  the  Ermine  Strset. 

Cold  Harbour,  four  miles  South  East  of  Cricklade,  co. 

Wilts. 
Cold    Harbour,    one   mile  East  of  it,    between  Ware 

and  Puckeridge. 

Cold  Harbour,  North  of  Ware. 
Cold  Harbour,  one  mile  from  it,  on  the  Bullock  Boad, 

North  West  of  Alconbury,  eo.  Huntingdon. 

Cold  Habboub,  on  the   Fosss. 

Cold  Harbour,  one  mile  East  of  it,  at  Dieheridge,  co. 
Somerset. 
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Cold  HARBotins,  on  or  near  the  Ioknield  Strbet. 

Cold  Harbour  Farm,  two  mQes  Soath  East  of  it,  near 

Aldbury,  oo.  Buckingfaam. 
Cold  Harbour,   betwixt  it  and  a  Roman  road,   about 

Harborough  Banks,  near  Ashwell,  oo.  Hertford. 

Cold  Habboubs;,  on  or  near  the  Post  Way. 

Cold  Harbour  Farm^  one  mile  East  of  Watlingford. 
Cold  Harbour   Bam,  between  it  and   Ickleton  Street, 
three  mfles   South  East  of  Wantage. 

Cold  Hakboubs,  on  or  near  the  Watling  Stbeet. 

Cold  Harbour  Farm,  close  upon  it,  three  miles  North 

West  of  Fenny  Stratford. 
Cold  Harbour,  half  a  nule  East  of  it,  at  Dunstable. 
Cold  Harbour,   one  mile  North  West  of  it,   at  Stret- 

ford,  CO.  Hereford. 

Cold  Habboubs,    on  or  near  other  Boman  Roads. 

Cold  Harbour,  on  the  road  from  Wallingford  to  Thame, 

one  mile  North  of  Stadhamptcm,  on  Myeote  Lam. 
CM.  Harbour,  three  miles  South  of  Droitwich  and  one 

mile  West  of  Trmieh  Lam. 
Cold  Harbour  Farm,   one  mile  West  of  Roman  road 

fix)m  Bicester  to  Buckingham,  between  BartcNa  Harts* 

horn,  and  Cottisford. 
Cold  Harbour  Farm,  North  dT  the  preceding,  betwixt 

Radston  and  Whitfield,  co.  Northampton. 
Cold  Harbour,  on  the  Roman  road  near  Tempisfbrd, 

CO.  Huntingdon. 
Cold  Harbour,  on  Stone  Street,  South  of  Doifcing.  (See 

Camden,  vol.  i.  p.  249.) 
Cidd    Harbomr,    between   Newington   and    Bobbington, 

close  upon  Roman  road  from  Dover  to  Rochester. 
Cold  Harbour,  on  Barham  Downs,  Kent,  North  of  the 

Roman  road  from  Dover. 
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Cold  Harbour,  one  mile  North  of  Biggleswade. 
Gold  Harbour,  South  of  Fordham,  co.  Norfolk. 
Cold  Harbour,  two  miles  South  of  Lower  Wallop,  North 

of  Boman  road  from  Winchester  to  Old  Sarum,  co. 

Wilts. 
Cold  Harbour,  near  Kingscote,   co. '  Gloucester. 
Cold  Harbour,   betwixt   Westbury  and   Bristol,  half  a 

mile  West  of  the  Bidgeway. 
Cold  Harbour,  one  mile  South  of  Eltham  and  two  from 

the  Roman  road  from  London  through  Dartford. 

Cold  Harboubs,  on  or  near  other  supposed 

Roman  Roads. 

Cold  Harbour  Farm,  four  miles  North  East  of  Fenny 
Stratford,  on  a  presumed  line  of  ancient  road  between 
this  place  and  Salford:  there  are  entrenchments  to 
the  South  of  the  latter  place. 

Cold  Harbour,  half  a  mile  East  of  the  road  from  Deal 
to  Woodnesborough  and  Richborough  Ca^rtJe. 

Cold  Harbour,  a  road  goes  due  South  from  Canter* 
bury  to  Lympne,  close  to  the  West  of  which  is  Cold 
Harbour.  Surely  this  must  be  a  Roman  road  from 
the  peculiar  straightness  with  which  it  runs.  It  seems 
the  direct  road  from  Hythe  to  Canterbury. 

Cold  Harbour,  between  Harrold,  co.  Bedford,  and  01» 
ney,  co.  Buckingham,  one  mile  West  of  the  former, 
lying  contiguous  to  the  road  to  Ibohester,  South  of 
which  are  faint  indications  of  a  Roman  Way. 

Cold  Harbour,  between  Gayhurst  and  Stoke  Goldington^ 
CO.  Buckingham. 

Cold  Harbour,  North  of  Newent,  co.  Gloucester,  on  a 
supposed  line  of  Roman  road. 

Cold  Harbour,  one  mile  North  West  of  Glastonbury* 

Cold  Harbour,   West  of  St  Briavels,  co.  Gloucester. 

Cold  Harbour,  immediately  under  the  fine  camp  of  Ulby 
Bdby,  near  Dursley,  co.  Gloucester. 
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Cold  Harbour,  one  mile  South  of  Berkbampstead. 

Gold  Harbour,  between  Watford  and  Stanmore. 

Cold  Harbour,  close  to  Boxford,  South* 

Cold  Harbour,  one  mile  North  of  Great  Marlow. 

Cold  Harbour,  South  of  Hawkeshurst. 

Cold  Harbour,  between  Hitohendon  and  Great  Missenden. 

Cold  Harbour,  one  mile  South  East  of  Worth,  co.  Surrey. 

Cold  Harbour,  one  mile  South  of  Maldon. 

Cold  Harbour,  one  mile  South  of  Croydon. 

Cold  Harbour,  one  mile  South  of  Bignor. 

Cold  Harbour,  one  mile  East  of  Havant,  oo.  Hants. 

Cold  Harbour,  one  mile  North  East  of  road  from  Seven-- 

oaks  to  Tunbridge,  between  Upper  and  Lower  Trench. 
Cold  Harbour,  one  mile  North  of  Wrotham. 
Cold  Harbour,  between   Aylesford  and  Leybourn,  close 

to  the  road  from  Maidstone  to  Foots  Gray. 
Cold  Harbour,  between  Addington  and  Beckenham,  co. 

Kent. 
Cold  Harbour,  North  of  Bampton,  co.  Devon. 
Cold  Harbour,    one    mile    South    of   Ufculm    and    six 

North  of  Gollumpton,  co.  Devon. 
Cold  Harbour,  between  Westbury  and  Melksham,  co.  Wilts. 
Cold  Harbour,  two  miles  East  of  Modbury,  co.  Devon. 
Cold  Harbour,  close  to  Trowednack,  co.  Cornwall. 
Cold  Harbour,  three  miles  South  West  of  Newark. 
Cold  Harbour,  two  miles  South  East  of  Louth. 
Cold  Harbour,  North  West  of  Purfleet,  co.  Essex. 
Cold  Harbour,  South  East  of  Croydon. 
Cold  Harbour  Farm,   one  mile   South  of  Deddington, 

CO.  Oxford. 
Cold  Harbour,  one  mile  South  of  Hungerford,  co.  Hants. 

adjoins  the  Akeman  Street  at  Stretton  St  Margaret. 
Cold  Harbour,  a  turnpike,  four  miles  North  of  Fareham, 

CO.  Hants. 

Cold  Harbour^  a  turnpike,  three  miles  East  of  Grant- 
ham, CO.  Lincoln. 
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Cold  Harbour,   between   Nottingham  and  Chiselhurst, 

CO.  Kent. 
Cold  Harbour,  on  Bailey  Hill,  near  Knighton,  oo.  Radnor. 
Cold  Harbour  PiU,  one  mile  and  a  half  South  of  Caei^ 

went,  on  the  Severn.  (C.  Brit.  Pt7,  a  small  inlet  of 

the  sea,  filled  by  the  tide.     Celt.  Pilly  locus  munitus, 

locus  super.) 
Cold  Harbour  Reen,  on  the  Severn,  one  mile  and  a 

half  West  of  Berkeley,   co.  Gloucester.     (Celt,   rm, 

A.  Saxon,  ryns^  cursus  aquse.) 
CoNBTGARB,  CoNiGBEE,  &G.  A  vcry  usual  uamo,  which  may 
deserve  insertion  here,  as  various  conjectures  have  been 
made  on  its  etymology.  It  seems  however  most  pro- 
bably nothing  more  than  a  corruption  of  the  old  word 
Connigrie,  a  rabbit  warren. 

"  Parkis  warrens  et  eanrnpries.'*''    Stat.  13.  Ric.  II.  c.  13. 
''  na  man  take  out  eunnmffei  out  of  uthers  eunmnffairsi. 

Stat.  Jac.  III.  Scot.  1475.    See  also  Stat.  Jac.  1. 1424. 

2  Jac.  VI.  1579. 
Nash  (I  think)  derives  that  at  Dudley  from  Cyning  a 

King;   but  the  spelling   Coningte  is  obviously  to  be 

traced  to  the  old  spelling  of  the  word  am^if. 
Conirtges  or  with  fine  vitaile.    Chaucbr. 

Congar,  North  of  Clevedon,  co.  Somerset. 

Oongre  Hill,  near  Toddington,  co.  Bedford. 

Coneygree  House,  South  of  Etwall,  co.  Derby. 

Conigree  Hill,  a  circular  artificial  hill  like  the  preced- 
ing one,  close  to  Bromesberrow,  co.  Worcester. 

Coningree  Wood,  two  miles  North  East  of  Worcester. 

Coneygree  Wood,  South  of  Ledbury,  co.  Hereford. 

Coneygree  Lane,  near  Middle  Hill,  co.  Worcester. 

Coningree  Whitehouse,  one  mile  South  of  Sutton  Coldfleld. 

Coneygare  Copse,  near  Quenington,  co.  Oloucester. 

Coneygore  Copse,  South  of  Alfrick,  co.  Worcester. 

Coneygore  Farm,  near  Alveston,  co.  Somerset.  Coney- 
gore  Wood,  near  Wootton  Underedge. 
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Goneygore  HiU,  a  mile  East  of  Wincanton.     Id.  a  mile 

.  South  of  Dorchestor,  go.  Dorset. 

Coneygore  Pill,  on  the  Sevem^  West  of  Berkeley,  co. 
Gloucester. 

The  Coneygarth,  West  of  Amesbiiry.     A.  Sax.  geard  t 
Cot,  Cote,  a  termination  denoting  a  coy»^  spot,  house, 

building  or  Cottage.     Isl.  Teut.  Germ.  Kot;  Fin.  ooio; 

Lapp.  S.  Gt>th.  Kate ;  Celt.  Gael.  A.  Sax.  oot^  C.  Brit. 

ewt.  Lat.  Barb,  coki^  tuguriolum,  habitatio. 

Places  with  this  termination  are  not  so  abundant  with 
us  as  in  some  other  counties.  Among  instances  of  it 
however  are  the  following. 

Sibberscot ;  C.  Brit.  &ib^  that  tends  to  encirde.  (Owen 
Pughe.)  BiT^  a  hill,  and  cvat^  a  cote  or  hord,  an 
enclosure ;  that  is,  an  enclosure  encircling  the  hill. 

Arlesoot ;  C.  Brit,  arglwgz^  a  lord  or  master,  and  ewt^ 
a  dwelling.  Arlesoot  or  as  it  is  pronounced  AUcot  is 
written  in  the  earliest  record,  where  I  have  found  it 
mentioned  EduUescot ;  (Rot.  Hundr.  temp.  Hen.  III.) 
in  the  next  reign  Herletocte;  (Forest  Peramb.  of  Shrop- 
shire, temp.  Edw.  I.)  This  is  among  the  numerous 
instances  which  might  be  adduced  to  shew  how  con- 
stantly the  name  of  the  same  place  varied,  especially 
after  the  Survey.  A  clear  proof  that  our  etymologies 
must  be  sought  for  antecedent  to  the  A.  Sax.  period, 
and  those  derivations  preferred  which  come  from  an 
earlier  source. 
Smjethoot.     There   are  three  places  of  this  name,    one 

South  of  Upton  Magna,  another  West  of  Hadnall,  and 

the  other  a  village  ten  miles   South   of  Shrewsbury. 

A.  Sax.  Smithy  faber,  and  cot    (Hodiemo  nostro  ser- 

mone),  ''  the  Smiih'i  8h€gi>:' 

Picclescot,  a  smaU  hamlet  nine  miles  South  of  Shrews- 
bury, near  Smethcot.  C.  Brit,  pitw^  (pid)^  parvus 
and  ewt]r  Afterwards  PigbteP^  eat,  or  the  dwelling  in 
a  pyghtel,  which  Phillips  explains  to  be  '  a  small  parcel 
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of  land  enclosed  with  a  hedge,  which  in  some  parts 

of  England  is  commonly  called  a  pingle.'    Lat.  Barb. 

PicieUum,  PighteUum^  exigaa  fimdi  portio,  Sepimento 

conclusa.    Du  Gange. 
Dmicot ;  A.  Sax.  dun^  collis,  and  cot.     Besides  Walcoi, 

Woodcote,  Lushcot,  Buroot,  Swancote,  &c.  &c. 
Coton,  Coton  End ;  all  the  places  of  this  name  that  I 

know,  and  they  are  numerous,  entirely  agree  with  its 

derivation;  they  are  all  upon  a  stream  or  river,  usually 

in  the  suburbs  of  a  town.     Gelt.  OaeL  A.  Sax.  Coi ; 

G.  Brit.  CTJCt^  domus ;   Gelt,  on,  aqua,  flumen. 
Goton,  South  East  of  Gondover,  above  the  Severn. 
Goton,  betwixt  Bridgenorth  and  Kidderminster. 
Gotten,  near  Hodnet,  a  quarter  of  a  mile  from  the  Ten. 
Gotten  Hill,  suburbs  of  Shrewsbury,  on  the  Severn. 
Goton  End,  suburbs  of  Northampton,  on  the  Nen. 
Goton  End,  suburbs  of  Leamington  and  Warwick,  on 

the  Avon. 
Goton  End,  in  the  village  of  Gooknoe  or  Gogenhoe^ 

Northamptonshire,  where  this  is  penned,  is  on  a  small 

stream  which  falls  into  the  Nen. 
Goton,  South  of  Galdwell,  co.  Stafford. 
Goton  Bam,  North  of  Spaldwick,  oo.  Huntingdon. 
Danb.     There  seems  to  me  to  be  better  reason  for  jw- 
signing  the  name  of  all  those  spots  compounded  with 
Da/a  and  Dane^  to  Danish  connexion,  especially  yttiea 
the  work  is  found  in  the  vicinity  of  a  camp  or  fortress, 
than  to  the  A.  Sax.  Degn^  thanus.     Thus  near  ^im^ 
ford^  on  the  Severn,    (Gelt.  Cwtt^  habitatio)  is  Danes- 
ford,  and  we  know  that  the  Danes  wintered  at  Gwat- 
bricge  in  the  year  896.    (See  p.  222.) 
Danes  Well,   near  the  irregular  encampment  of  Boxy 

Walls  near  Hawkstone. 
Danford,  near  Glaverley. 

Danes  Ford,  between  Stone  and  Ghurchill,  co.  Worcester. 
Danes  Bank,  North  West  of  Aloester. 
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Banes  Green,  near  Martin  Husingtree,  co.  IVoDoester. 
Danes   Bury,  near  Welwyn ;    Danes  End,  and  Danes 

Furlong,  co.  Hertford. 
Dane  Hill,    North   of  Tioehurst,   oo.   Kent;  North  of 

Folkingham;  one  mile  South  of  Deddington,  oo.  Oxford. 

Dane  Hill  Plantation,  two  miles  South  East  of  Minchin 

Hampton,  co.  Gloucester. 
Dane  Hills,  half  a  mile  West  of  Leicester. 
Dane  Holes,   South  of   Market   Harborough.      Danes 

Holes,  ChadweU  and  Little  Thurrock,  Essex.     Caverns 

supposed  to  have  been  granaries. 
Dane  Bottom,  neaf  Minchin  Hampton.     Woeful  Dane 

Bottom,  entrenchment  South  of  Stroud,  Gloucestershire. 
Dane  Street,  co.  Kent. 
Danes   Field,   a   quadrilateral  Camp,   South   West  of 

Great  Marlow. 
Dane  Mill,  South  of  Broad  Hembury,  co.  Devon. 
Dane  Bridge,  half  a  mile  East  of  Much  Hadham,  Essex. 
Dat  House.  (See  Glossary  Sub  Voce.) 
This  appellation  frequently  prevails  in  many  counties  :  I 

shaO  only  notice  its  recurrence  in  Shropshire. 
Day  House,    near    Hanwood.      Day   House,   East   of 

Market   Drayton.      Day    House   Farm,    North   East 

of  Crudgington.     Day  House,  near  Stottesdon.     Day 

House  Farm,  near  Wall. 

Does  not  the  name  of  Dyas,  or  Dayus,  originate  in  this ! 
Don,  Dun.  A  termination  denoting  an  eminence.  Celt. 
Bret.  Bas.  G^l.  A.  Sax.  Germ.  Dtm ;  C.  Brit,  din^  coUis. 
It  forms  the  names  of  a  great  number  of  places,  in  those 
counties  which  were  inhabited  by  the  Cymry.  Hence  the 
ouNUH,  DiNUM  and  DiNiuM  of  the  Romans ;  the  tune^  dan^ 
ton  and  tmon  of  the  English.  (Owen  Pughe.)  And  hence 
the  names  of  our  Shropshire  viUages,  Longdon,  Sibdon, 
Stottesdon,  &c.  Gleedon  HiU,  Downton,  &c. 
Dun.  A  prefix  to  names  of  places,  that  appears  to  de- 
note their  lying  on    the  borders  of  some   particular 
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county.  Thus  Dudnuuston  near  Bridgenorih,  <m  the 
borders  of  Shropshire,  vei^ng  upon  Worcestershire, 
and  Dudleston,  North  East  of  Oswestry,  on  the.  con- 
fines of  the  same  county  and  Denbighshire.  Dudstone, 
near  Montgomery,  on  the  borders  of  Montgomeryshire 
and  Shropshire.  Gelt,  tuedd^  extremitas,  fines!  With 
such  a  derivation  the  position  of  Dudley,  co.  Worcester, 
agrees.  So  does  Duddington  in  co.  Northampton.  Dud- 
cote  in  Berkshire,  hardly  suits  this  conjecture. 

DuNGE.  The  word  occurs  simply  at  a  spot  one  mile 
South  of  Broseley.  In  a  composite  form  at  Dungary, 
betwixt  Bangor  and  Worthenbury.  *  Dungey  Comer,  on 
the  borders  of  Easton  Wood,  co.  Northampton.  S.  Goth. 
dutiffey  parvula  Sylva. 

Dtkes.  The  chief  Dykes  in  Great  Britain  are,  Offals 
Dyke,  Watt's  Dyke,  Wansdyke,  Grims'  Dyke,  Fleam 
Dyke,  Brent  Dyer,  Pampisford  Dykr,  the  Devil's 
Dyke,  co.  Cambridge,  Avesdyeb,  Upper  and  Lower 
Short  Dyke,  and  the  Devil's  Dykes,  co.  Norfolk,  de- 
scribed under  the  first,    (q.  v.) 

Ford  ;  final  in  composition.  Celt.  Ffordd,  via,  transitus. 
C.  Brit.  forZy  a  passage,  a  road,  a  way.  Com.  ford^  id. 
Isl.  fsrt ;  S.  Goth,  /csrt ;  Alam.  ferti;  Germ,  fart^  iter. 
A.  Sax.  fordy  vadum.  From  finding  this  word  so  con- 
tinually on  Roman  roads,  there  is  no  doubt  that  it  is 
allusive  to  the  position  of  the  places  where  it  occurs, 
and  that  the  modem  acceptation  of  the  term  is  only 
employed  in  its  secondary  and  lowest  sense.  Nor  is  a 
word  having  this  termination  invariably  confined  to 
places  where  water  flows,  as  it  is  sometimes  found  where 
there  is  none  at  all,  as  at  Bwlch  y  Fford  on  the  Sabn 
Helen,  betwixt  Llanfaohreth  and  Trawsfynedd ;  and  on 
the  summit  of  Hafen  Drum  Ddu^  co.  Brecon,  we  find 
Carnan  Cefyn-y-fordd,  three  tumuli  on  the  side  of  the 
Ridgway  road,  which  leads,  as  I  conceive,  from  Castkx 
CwRT  Llbohrhyd,  (Bulleum  Antonini)  to  Bome  Roman 
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station  in  Cardiffomhire.  Thus  taking  the  Watunq 
Strbbt,  from  Wroxeter  to  Kenohester,  there  are  on  its 
line,  Pitchford,  Bentley  Ford  near  Longnor  Green, 
Frodeeley,  (quasi  Fordsley)  Stretford  Bridge,  Halford, 
(Glungunford !)  Stretford,  (Byfordf)  and  Hereford,  a 
little  beyond  Kenohester.  Again  by  following  the  Wat- 
ling  Street  from  Richborough  to  Rowton,  seven  miles 
West  of  Shrewsbury,  we  suooessively  pass  through 
Dartford,  Clayford,  Deptford,  in  Kent.  Shefford  Mill, 
Hertfordshire;  Fenny  Stratford,  Stoney  Stratford,  in 
Buckinghamshire ;  Dodford  atad  Watlbrd,  Northampton- 
shire; Weeford  and  (Crateford!)  in  Staffordshire; 
Stoneyford,  Mountford,  and  Ford  in  Shropshire.  The 
probability  of  there  having  been  a  branch  line  of  Vi- 
cinal way  from  the  Watling  Street  through  Newport  to 
Chester,  has  been  intimated  in  an  earlier  part  of  the 
volume,  and  if  its  assumed  direction  be  followed  from 
Stratfc^  Brook  under  the  walls  at  CHEfirrsBTON,  till  it 
reaches  the  borders  of  Cheshire,  it  will  be  found  run- 
ning Northwards  through  Whiston,  and  Tong,  after 
which  it  crosses  the  Watling  Street,  at  Stoney  Ford, 
thence  trending  by  Woodcote  and  Pave  Lane  to  New- 
port, leaving  Forton,  a  little  to  the  East,  when  it  passes 
by  Stanford  HaJl,  Shackeford,  Losford,  Ashford,  Sand- 
ford  and  Deamford.  The  recurrence  of  this  termina- 
tion, coupled  with  other  facts  which  are  given  in  another 
part  of  the  volume,  induce  me  to  think  that  a  Roman 
road  formerly  went  from  Shrewsbury  by  Horton  Lane, 
i^Top,  Stoney  Stretton,  Westbury,  Worthin,  Hailsford 
Brook,  Blackford,  and  Chirbury,  to  Montgomery  and 
Caer  Flos.  Taking  a  Northern  direction  still,  another 
road  would  pass  by  Little  Oxon,  Pavement  Gate,  Welsh- 
man's Ford ;  soon  after  leaving  Rowton,  it  would  turn 
to  the  South  over  Stretton  Heath,  by  Hayford,  and  join 
the  road  just  mentioned,  at  Westbury.  Forden,  lies 
also  on  the  direct  line  between  an  entrenchment  called 
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the  Moat,  above  Nont  Gribba  Hall,  and  Caeb  Flos. 
J  have  also  stated  ekewhere,  my  reaBons  for  condderiiig 
the  works  at  Rushburt  and  Nobdt  Bank,  as  Roman. 
On  the  direct  line  of  communication  between  these  two 
places,  we  pass  over  Roman  Bank,  Blackwood,  Hunger- 
ford  Plantation,  Hungerford,  and  Tugfoid,  to  the  latter 
Camp.  Ford,  a  village  midway  between  Ivington  Camp 
and  RisBURY  Camp,  co.  Hereford,  a  little  more  than  a 
mile  from  either.  When  the  names  of  places  on  other 
lines  of  Roman  road  are  investigated,  the  same  theory 
wiU  apply.     For  instance, 

On  the  Ebminb  Strebf,  there  are,  Helensford^  Aberford, 
CasUeford,  oo.  York ;  Tuxford,  co.  Nottingham ;  Stam- 
ford, CO.  Lincoln ;  Coppingford,  co.  Huntingdon ;  Bnn- 
tingford,  Hertford,  and  Tumford,  co.  Hertford;  and 
Burford,  co.  Surrey. 

On  the  IcKNiELD  Street,  are  Thetford,  co.  Norfolk;  Pam- 
pisford,  CO.  Cambridge;  Ickleford,  co.  Hertford;  Wat^ 
Stratford  and  Fringford,  co.  Buckingham ;  Gosford  and 
Stafford  Farm,  co.  Oxford;  Wallingford,  Moulsford, 
CO.  Berks.,  going  thus  through  Reading,  by  Calcot  to 
Silchester. 

On  the  Akbman  Street,  beginning  at  Godmanchester, 
we  leave  two  Offords,  Barford,  Tempsford,  and  Girtfoid, 
a  little  to  the  West;  thence  to  Stanford,  Shefford, 
Ickleford,  and  Lemsford  Mills  to  Hatfield.  On  that 
branch  which  runs  through  Oxfordshire,  we  have  Bar- 
ford  Farm  and  Langford  Farm. 

On  the  IcKNiELD  Street  or  Hatden  Wat,  are  Bidford, 
Wixford,  and  Watford  Gap,  co.  Warwick ;  Round  Rad- 
ford and  Lifford,  co.  Worcester. 

On  the  Via  Devana,  which  runs  from  Godmanchester  to 
London,  there  are  Hemingford,  a  little  to  the  North 
East;  Shelford,  Stapleford,  Chesterford,  (Great  and 
Little,)  Orford  House,  Bishop  Stortford,  Woodford, 
and  Stratford  le  Bow. 
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OnaRoman  Wjky  {romSh6flK>rdto  King^s  Lynn,  there  are 
Langford,  oa  Hertford ;  Thetford,  (South  of  Ely,)  and 
Fordham,  co.  Norfolk. 

On  a  Roman  Way,  which  branches  from  the  Via  Db- 
VANA  at  Chesterford,  and  goes  to  Caatle  Acre.  This 
road  is  caUed,  betwixt  Wangford  and  Mildenhall, 
Mabxwat  Hill,  and  Pobtwat. 

From  Mildenhall  it  branches  in  two  directions.  The  left 
passes  through  Wangford  to  Brandon,  Mundford,  and 
so  on  to  Castle  Acre.  The  right  goes  to  Thetford. 
East  of  this  latter  place  is  another  way  of  Roman 
origin,  which  is  called  Peddab  Wat,  and  runs  I  im- 
agine from  Hunstanton  on  the  North  West  coast  of 
Norfolk  to  Ipswich,  through  Sedgeford,  Castle  Acre, 
Stamford  Hall,  and  Bramford. 

On  the  Fosse  there  are,  Ditchford  in  Gloucestershire; 
Halford,  Stanford,  Stoney  Ford  and  Bretford,  in 
Warwickshire ;  Shamford  in  Leicestershire ;  Shelford, 
Bridgeford  and  Langford,  in  Nottinghamshire. 

Fordgam  Helen  Luedhog,  at  the  end  of  ELraig  Yorwyn, 
CO.  Merioneth,  a  Roman  road.     (Reynolds,  p.  449.) 

An  inspection  of  the  whole  of  the  county  maps  of  Eng- 
land, where  the  districts  have  been  carefully  surveyed, 
would  readily  enable  a  person  to  explain  on  the  same 
principles,  nearly  all  other  names  of  places  which  ter- 
minate in  Ford.     Enough  is  shewn  here  to  prove  that 
this  word  has  quite  as  much  connexion  with  ike  Roman 
period,  as  the  Strettons,   Streatleys,   Stratfords,   and 
the  Chesters,  are  reported  to  have.    Only  one  instance 
occurs  to  me  of  a  direct  corruption  firom  the  Latin 
Vadumy  which  is  Wade9  MiU^  on  the  Ermine  Street. 
Frankton.     It  is  difficult  to  make  any  thing  out  satis- 
factorily about  this  prefix.     Llywar9  Hen  in  his  Elegy 

on  Gynddylan,  says, 

Ni  9a&i  Fmnc  taiic  o'i  ben. 
F^m  his  mouth  the  Frank  wotdd  not  get  the  word  of  peace. 
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Upon  which  passage  Owen  Pughe  asks,  did  the  Ftanh 
emigrate  with  the  Baxons^  in  such  numbers,  as  to  cause 
the  introduction  of  their  name  into  this  island,  as  a  se- 
parate body  of  people!     I  confess  I  am  quite  unable  to 
account  for  it. 
Frankton,  in  the  suburbs  of  Shrewsbury.    Welsh  Frank- 
ton,  North  East  of  Oswestry.     English  Frankton,  and 
Frankton  Grange,  North  of  Cockshut. 
G-ARTBEB  Road;  South  East  of  Leicester.     It  runs  be- 
tween Great  and  Little  Stratton,  which  lying  close  upon 
it,  sufficiently  indicate  its  Roman  origin.  After  it  reaches 
Cross  Barrow  Hill,   its  course  is  uncertain.     It   here 
leaves  a  circular  and  a  square  encampment  about  a  mile 
to  the  North,  but  seems  to  point  uncertainly  to  the 
South.     I  conceive  it  took  its  name  from  the  Gelt.  ffeuTy 
sylva,  and  tre,  vicus,  because  it  leads  to  the  villages  on 
the  borders  of  Rockingham  forest. 
Gravb  ;  more  frequent  as  a  prefix,  than  a  termination. 
M.  Gt>th.  Grabay  fossa,  fovea! 

Gravenor;  Bamet^s  Graves  near  Buildwas;  Hargrave, 
CO.  Salop ;  North  East  End  of  the  Long  Mountun. 
Comgreaves,  co.  Worcester. 
Graveley,  oo.  Cambridge;  Graveley,  co.  Hertford. 
Graven  Hill,  one  mile  South  of  Bicester. 
Graveney ;  Gravesend,  co.  Kent. 
Gravenhurst,  co.  Bedford. 
Haolkt.     Celt,  haffa^  hai^  Sylva. 
Little  Hagley,  and  Great  Hagley,  near  Presteign,  co. 
Radnor.   Hagley,  oo.  Worcester. 
Halohton,  Haughton;   Celt.  Hal^  coUis:  Aati^,  and  au; 
M.  Gx>th.  hauh^  C.  Brit,  ucha^  altus. 
Haughton,  near  Willey ;  near  EUesmere ;  near  Shiffiial. 
Halghton,  North  East  of  West  Felton.    Hence  Halston. 
Halghton  (four).  North  of  Ellesmere. 
Haughton  Moss,  and  Haughton  Thorn,  co.  Chester. 
Ham;  a  termination  implying  a  dwelling-place.      Some- 
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times  a  prefix,  but  more  frequently  finid.  Gelt.  Bret. 
A.  Sax.  S.  Goth.  Teut.  ham ;  Germ,  hamn ;  Isl.  Dan. 
keim ;  Flem.  kem^  domus,  a  koms  aa  we  should  say. 
And  thus,  a  homestead ;  Hemel  Hempstead,  and  Berk- 
hamstead,  (A.  Sax.  beorg^  collis,  ham^  habitatio,  and 
Steady  locus)  are  names  referable  to  this  etymology. 
In  Shropshire  we  have  Atcham,  corrupted  from  Atting- 
ham,  and  this  again  from  Atingeham  (Domesday)  Celt. 
At^  terra,  extremitas,  fines ;  ing^  locus  angustus. 
Tbbntham,    &c.  the  seat  of  his  Grace  the   Duke  of 

Sdthebland,  on  the  Trent. 
In  Norfolk  and  Suffolk  the  termination  is  abundant. 

Hatton.  The  affixes  of  Hat,  Had,  Hath,  Eath,  Eth, 
are  all  respectively  corrupted  from  Heath. 

HAWKfirroNE ;  there  must  be  some  engrafture  of  the 
A.  Sax.  here  upon  the  M.  Goth,  hauh^  altus.  The 
G.  Brit,  has  uc^  altus.  In  Sussex,  near  Lewis  is  the 
Gamp  of  White  Hawh^  both  referable  to  the  same 
source,  as  are  most  composites  in  Ox,  such  as  Oxenton 
Hnx,  North  of  Cheltenham,  &c. 
Hawkridge  Hill,  co.  Somerset. 
Hawks  Tor,  co.  Cornwall. 

Hat  ;  Gelt.  Hai ;  Isl.  heide;  Germ,  hain^  Syhra.  Lat.  Barb. 

haia ;  A.  Sax.  haga^  ageUus.   (See  Glossary,  sub  voce.) 

The  Hayes  near  Abberbury.     Hampton  Hayes,  North 

of  Worthin.    Albion  Hayes,  near  Preston  Gobbalds. 

The  Hay,  betwixt  Madeley  and  Coalport.     The  Hay, 

near  Ghetton.     Horsehay,  South  of  Wellington. 

Hatden  Wat  ;  the  Icknield  Street  has  this  name  from 
Cooghton  to  Stndley,  co.  Warwick ;  betwixt  these  two 
places  it  passes  along  high  ground,  and  as  all  Roman 
roads  were  usually  elevated  above  the  adjacent  soil,  it 
perhaps  took  its  name  from  the  Celt.  Ao^,  terra  ele- 
vata  supra  campum. 

Hope,  in  composition,  denotes  a  small  valley  between  two 
mountains.     Celt.  Hope,  id. 
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With  this  agrees  the  position  of  Hope  Bbwdler,  Hope- 
say,  Millichope,   Birchhope,  East  of  the   Stiperstone, 
Middlehope,    Easthope,    Ratlinghope,  Hopton,   West- 
hope,  CO.  Salop. 
HuRerr ;  (See  Glossary,  sub  Yoce.) 
The  Hurst,  near  Worthin.     Mulhurst,  North  West  of 
Oswestry. 
Knaves   Castle,  Neves   Castle:    a  name   indicative  of 
position:  fuxby  neb^   nef  in  Celt,  being  the  same,  and 
all  allusive  to  altitude ;  ina/ee  and  n&de^  seem  to  come 
from  this  source.     Isl.  nairf:    S.  Goth,  nabb^  promon- 
torium. 

Knaves  Castle,  North  of  Presteign,  co.  Radnor. 
Neves  Castle,  near  Buildwas. 

Knaves  Castle,  on  the  Watuno  Street,  two  miles  West 
of  Etocetum  or  Wall. 
Lane;  several  Roman  Ways  have  this  appellation,  and 
whenever  lanes  run  straight  forward  for  a  considerable 
distance  and  are  of  uniform  width,  they  bear  evident 
symptoms  of  a  remote  formation.  Thus,  the  Ermine 
Street  in  the  North  part  of  Rutlandshire  is  called  Hobn 
Lane,  and  a  part  of  it  in  Richmondshire  Lemino  Lane. 
LoNODowN  Lane  or  the  Ridge  Wat,  comes  from  the  South 
of  Warwickshire,  and  joins  the  Watling  Street  near 
Kilsby,  CO.  Northampton,  it  runs  betwixt  Willou^by 
and  Grandborough,  Lower  Shuckburgh,  Boddington,  a 
mile  below  which  place  it  joins  the  Welsh  Road  or 
Welshman's  Road,  and  goes  thence  to  Wallow  Bank 
and  Abbubt  Banks. 

Banbitbt  Lane;  this  is  a  continuation  of  the  Welshman's 
road. 
Fenn  Lanes  ;  run  from  Manduessedum  on  the  Watling 
Street,  through  Fenny  Drayton  to  Cadeby.  Q!  if 
Roman. 
Coal  Prr  Lanes  ;  run  from  the  Fosse  to  the  Watling 
Street,  near  Lutterworth.     Q!  if  Roman. 
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Hbbbfobd  Lanb,  the  WsUing  Street;  South  of  Aymestiy, 
CO.  Hereford,  is  so  called. 

Rtgote  Lane,  a  road  running  from  Thame  to  Dorche»^ 
ter,  CO.  Oxford,  with  a  Cold  Harbour  on  it. 

Tbench  Lane  ;  South  East  of  Newport,  co.  Salop ;  an- 
other leading  from  Droitwich,  South  East  to  Flyford 
flavel,  CO.  Worcester ;  and  another  from  the  Watling 
Street  at  Wellington  to  Newport. 

Leming  Lane  ;  a  name  which  the  Ermine  Street  has  in 
00.  Richmond. 

Salterns  Lane;  a  road  leading  from  Cholmondeley 
Chapel  to  Holt,  North  of  Maiden  Castle,  co.  Chester. 
Salterns  Lane,  one  mile  and  a  half  South  East  of 
Tardebigg,  co.  Worcester,  leading  from  Besley  on 
the  Iclmield  Street.  (See  Salteb'^s  Road,  Salter 
Street.) 

Knab  Lane  is  a  Roman  road  running  from  Ixworth, 
through  Bamingham,  Ghsthorpe,   East   Harling,  and 
Attleborough,  to  Norwich. 
Little  Worth;    a  hamlet,   or  little  village.      A.  Sax. 

vorti,  platea,  vicus.     (See  Worth.) 

Littleworth,  in  the  parish  of  Little  Wenlock. 

Littleworth,  North  of  Norbury. 

Littleworth,  near  Compton  Wintate,  co.  Warwick. 

Littleworth,  close  to  Gretton,  co.  Gloucester. 

Littleworth,  West  of  Aylesbury. 

Littleworth,  South  West  of  Biggleswade. 
Let  ;    A.  Sax.  ley^  leag^  campus. 

L^hton,  Leaton,  Leegomery,  Hadley,  Kinnendey,  Daw- 
ley,  Broseley,  Madeley,  Asdey,  Willey,  Linley,  Nor- 
ley,  Caughley,  Harley,  Henley,  Froddesley,  Langley, 
Sturchley,  Glaverley,  Cloverley,  Glazeley,  Billingsley, 
Minsterley,  Habberley,  Tasley,  Hughley,  Astley,  Ruck- 
ley,  Henley,  Pulley,  Bitterley,  &c. 

Low.     (y.  p.  92.) 

Beslow,  Onslow,  Whittingslow  near  Acton  Scott,  Mun9- 
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.  low,  Peplow,  near  Market  Drayton,'  Brandow  East  of 

Bury  Ditches. 
Maiden  CAcrrLB.'  The  appellation  of  Mai€len  as  applied 
to  caetlee  has  hitherto  been  a  di£Bioalty,  which  thoBo  who 
have  tried  to  expUun  it,  have  not  suooessfiilly  overcome. 
It  has  absurdly  enough  been  thought  to  be  a  castle 
that  was  never  taken:  in  this,  as  in  every  other  name 
of  a  place  where  we  are  able,  we  must  seek  for  the 
Etymology  in  the  Celtic.  Mady  Med^  Mod,  Moty  and 
Madieny  signify  an  eminence  or  elevation ;  thus  Maiden 
CngtUy  will  mean  a  castle  on  a  height.  As  is  Maiden 
Bower,  near  Dunstable;  Maiden  Bower,  betwixt  the 
Akeman  Street  and  Staple  Barton,  co.  Oxford; 
Maiden  Castle  in  Cheshire;  Muden  Ga«tle,  near  Dur- 
ham; Maiden  Castle,  near  Dorchester;  and  Maiden 
Castle  in  Stainmore,  Westmoreland.  The  three  last 
of  these  are  Roman  works,  and  I  believe  the  two 
others  likewise.  That  part  of  the  WatUng  Street  (see 
the  second  Iter  of  Antoninus)  which  passes  through 
V<»reda  (quasi  Ford)  or  Whelp  Castle,  in  Westmore- 
land, to  Caer  Vorwyn,  Magna  (that  is,  C.  Brit.  mawTy 
pronounced  WMOTy  magnus)  or  Thirlwall  Castle  in  North- 
umberland, on  the  Pict's  or  Severus^  Wall,  is  still  called 
the  Maiden  Way.  It  derived  this  name  either  because 
it  was  a  rabed  road,  as  the  Roman  roads  generally  are, 
or  else,  which  seems  more  likely,  from  its  passing  by 
Maiden  Castle  in  Westmoreland,  and  by  a  small  fort 
called  MAroENHOLD,  betwixt  Crackenthorp  and'  Kirby 
Thorp,  on  the  same  line.  In  either  case  Maiden  Way 
is  synonymous  with  Highoay,  On  the  same  principles 
may  be  explained  Ca&r  Vorwgn  or  Ca$r  Vorrany  by 
the  side  of  the  river  Tippal  on  the  Maiden  Way,  in 
Westmoreland.  Dolforwtn,  a  ruined  castle,  built  by 
Bleddyn  ab  Cynvyn,  Circi  1066 — 1073,  above  the 
Severn,  between  Beriew  and  Newtown  in  Montgomery- 
shire, and  Cabr  Fobwtn  a  large  circular  entrenchment 
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sibove  the  river  Alwen  in  Denbighshire.  Vorwyn  or 
Morvyn,  rignifies  in  C.  Brit,  a  maiden,  for  the  two 
words  are  identical,  as  Y  is  never  initial  in  C.  British, 
though  often  pronounced  so,  as  in  the  instance  above, 
of  VatffT  for  MatoTy  where  in  such  cases  the  initials 
of  the  words  in  their  primary  sense  are  either  B  or 
M,  and  the  V  consonant  is  governed  by  one  of  them. 
Thus  Caer  Vcmoyn^  Coat  Forwyn^  and  Dolforwpn  mean 
Maiden  Castle^  which  again  springs  out  of  the  Gelt. 
Mad^  Madien^  Med^  Mod^  Mar^  (C.  Brit.  Manoyn)^  and 
Mot:  so  that  the  words  are  synonymous. 
This  gives  us  a  clue  to  the  Etymology  of  Morf,  a 
Urge  tract  of  knd  lymg  very  high,  to  the  East  of 
Bridgenorth,  which  was  formerly  a  forest. 

Mare;  as  the  instances  where  this  name  occurs  are  at 
places  above  the  general  level  of  the  surrounding  country, 
it  is  most  likely  deduced  from  the  A.  Sax.  mere,  ex- 
celsus,  sununus.  (v.  pp.  173,  174.) 
Maer  Way,-  a  road  North  West  of  Maer,  and  Chapel 
Chorlton,  co.  Stafford. 

Mare  Ridges,  South  West  of  Englefield,  oo.  Berks. 
Mare  Way   Hill,  on  B^man  road,   near  Eriswell,  co. 
Suffolk. 
Meer  Bach  Hill,  co.  Hereford. 

NEAcm[.EY  Hill,  East,  and  Nedge  Hill,  West  of  Shiffiial, 
CO.  Salop.  Netchwood,  South  of  Monk  Hopton.  Celt. 
neaei,  neck,  altus. 

Neen.  Celt,  nene,  nant,  and  plur.  neene^  rivus:  and 
Gelt,  neny  altus«  It  is  a  choice  betwixt  the  two,  as 
either  will  suit  the  position  of  those  places  where  the 
name  occurs.  Neenton,  Neen  Saiec^ey  or  Upper  Neen, 
CO.  Salop,  are  upon  the  river  Rea.  Neen  Sellers  lies 
a  quarter  of  a  mile  from  it,  between  this  stream  and 
Mill  Brook.  The  river  Nen,  in  Northamptonshire, 
hence  derives  its  name. 

Oul;  m  composition,  denotes  a  dwelling-place  or  habi- 
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tation.     Gelt.   otU^  habitatio.      It  is  synonymous   with 

the  C.  Brit.  Ue,  a  phice,  spot,  or  situation* 

In  Shropshire  there  is  Oulton,  North  East  of  Newport; 
Choulton,  near  Billing's  Bing;  Edgeboulton,  near  Shaw- 
bury;    Soulton   Hall,  near  Wem;    Houleston,  North 
of  Middle. 
Pan;  either  simple  or  in  composition.     Pan  is  the  same 

as  Pm,  according  to  Bullet  and  Baxter,  and  in  Celt. 

and  C.  Brit,  the  word  means  caput,  promontorium,  as 

it  likewise  signifies  in  Hebrew.    Any  high  place  will 

therefore  be  called  Pan.     Thus  there  is 

Pancom  Stone,  close  to  Shobdon,  co.  Hereford. 

Pan  Castle,  a  small  oval  camp  close  to  Whitchurch. 

Pan  Pudding  Hill,  near  Bridgenorth. 

Pans  Hill,  close  to  Boarstall,  co.  Buckingham. 

Panson,  near  Hanwood,  co.  Salop. 

Panshington,  South  West  of  Hartlebury,  co.  Worcester. 

Penly,  near  Ellesmere. 

Pendlestone  B.ock,  near  Bridgenorth. 
PiM  Hill,  quasi  Pinhitt^  Celt,  pin^  summitas. 
Port  Way  ;   this  is  a  very  usual  term  for  a  Roman  road, 

and  it  is  highly  probable  that  those  lines  of  communica- 

tion,  in  aU  placee  where  it  occurs,  were  originaUy  fomed 

by  the  Romans,  and  took  this  name  in  consequence. 

The  Watling  Street,  near  Burghill,  co.  Heroford,  has 
a  place  on  it  bearing  this  name. 

North  of  Ejrtlington,  co.  Oxford,  the  Portway  crosses 
Wattlebank  or  Ayesditch,  to  Ploughlet  Hill. 

Port  Way,  a  Roman  road,  North  East  of  Andover. 

Port  Way,  midway  betwixt  Leominster  and  Tenbury. 

A  little  North  of  Orleton,  co.  Heroford,  there  is  a 
Port  Way,  leading  firom  the  Ludlow  and  Leominster 
road,  four  miles  and  a  half  South  of  the  former  place, 
down  Green  Lane  to  Cboft  Ambbet  Camp. 

Thero  is  a  Port  Way  in  co.  Hants. ;  another,  co.  Wilts. 
(Arohseol.  v.  viii.  p.  100,)  another,   co.  Norfolk.    A 
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road  in  Berkshire,  East  and  West  of  Wantage,  is 
called  the  Port  Way,  it  continues  nearly  in  a  direct 
line  to  Wallingford,  and  I  conceive  it  to  be  of  Ro- 
man origin.     Id.  near  Aynho,  co.  Northampton. 

Port  Way,  betwixt  Tanworth,  co.  Warwick,  and  the 
Icknield  Street.    (See  Salter  Street.) 

Port  Way,  in  the  parish  of  Hardwick,  co.  Cambridge. 

Port  Way,  on  the  road  from  Wangford  to  Eriswell, 
CO.   Suffolk;  Roman. 

Port  Way,  two  miles  South  East  of  Dudley,  co.  Wor- 
cester, leading  by  Causeway  Green,  Harbome,  and 
SeUy  Oak. 

It  seems  very  probable  that  this  is  part  of  a  line  pf 
Roman  communication  from  the  Watling  Street  below 
Penkridge  to  Alcester,  passing  by  Crateford,  Standi- 
ford,  the  Ford  Houses,  Wolverhampton,  Cockshut 
Colliery,  Sedgeley  Beacon,  Sedgeley,  Cotwall  End, 
Dudley,  Portway,  Causeway  Green,  Harbome,  and 
Selley  Oak,  where  it  divided  into  two  branches,  one 
going  to  the  West,  through  Bromsgrove  to  Droit- 
wich;  the  other  taking  the  course  of  some  bye-ways 
for  a  mile  and  a  half  to  King^s  Norton,  at  which 
place  there  is  a  straight  line  of  road  to  Forhill^  where 
it  joins  the  Icknield  Way,  coming  in  directly  from 
Alcester,  due  South. 

Sautry,  Sawtrt  Way;  I  conceive  this  began  at  a  more 
important  road  at  Thetford,  three  miles  South  of  Ely, 
on  the  Roman  way  from  Cambridge  into  Norfolk, 
and  went  from  hence  to  Streatham,  Wilburton,  Had- 
denham,  (betwixt  here  and  Earith  it  is  called  Had- 
d&nham  CameuKty^)  Needingworth,  leaving  St  Ives  a 
little  to  the  left,  and  Houghton.  At  this  place  its  title 
of  Sawtry  Way  begins,  and  continues  for  ten  or  twelve 
miles,  till  the  road  in  short,  joins  the  Ermine  Street, 
two  miles  North  of  Alconbury  Hill.  A  mile  beyond 
this  point  of  junction,  it  reaches  Sawtry  AU  Saints^ 
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from  which  it  takee  its  name :  and  this  agsun  derives 
it  from  the  Celt.  8au^  parvus  coUis,  from  being  placed 
on  a  superior  eminence  to  the  surrounding  villages 
above  the  Fens.  The  Sawtry  Way  appears  to  be 
an  early  line  of  communication. 

Seen,  Shine;  Celt,  yscenn^  ten;  Celt,  and  Ir.  km^  caput. 

ShinetoU)  co.  Salop. 

Shenston,  near  Chaddesley  Corbet,  co.  Worcester* 

Shenston,  co.  Stafford. 

To  the  same  etymon  may  be  referred  Kinlet,  Kinver, 
Kinfare,  Kinnardsley,  &c. 
Peddab   Wat.      There  are  two  Roman  roads  in   the 

county  of  Norfolk  of  this  name,  one  of  which  falls 

into  the  other. 

The  chief  Peddab  Way  is  ninety-six  miles  long,  com- 
mencing at  Stratford  le  Bow»  in  Essex,  and  termi- 
nating at  Hohne  on  the  Sea,  in  Norfolk.  It  runs 
direct  from  station  to  station,  though  at  each  of 
them  there  is  a  certain  degree  of  angularity.  From 
its  commencement  at  Stratford  le  Bow,  through  Wood- 
ford and  £pping,  until  it  roaches  Harlow,  (whero 
Roman  romains  have  been  found,)  its  course  is  veiy 
devious.  From  Harlow  till  its  termination,  the  line 
is  diroct  from  town  to  town  and  from  village  to 
village;  but  the  chief  bearing  varies,  until  it  touches 
Norfolk,  when  its  direction  is  quite  straight.  From 
Harlow  it  goes  to  Bishop  Stortford  and  Newport, 
thence  to  Groat  Chesterford  and  Worstead  Lodge,  at 
which  latter  place  it  crosses  the  Via  Devana.  Cross- 
ing Balsham  Dyke,  it  thence  passes  through  New- 
market, Barton  Mill,  Lord's  Hut,  North  of  Mildenhall, 
Brandon,  Mundford,  Hilborough,  Swaffham,  Castle 
Acre,  Fring,  Sedgeford,  and  ends  at  the  quadraur 
gular  work  of  Holme  on  the  Sea. 

The  other   Peddab  Way  commences   at   Ixworth,    co. 
Suffolk,   and  passes  by   Stanton  St  John's,  between 
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East  Wreetham  and  Illingworth  to  Tottington :  being 
clearly  traceable  for  thirteen  miles.     South  of  Swaff- 
ham  it  is  called  the  Wai^ingham  Wat,  and  here  it 
unites  with  the  preceding  Pebdar  Way.     Q!  Peddar 
Waj.     Pedestritf     Promp.    Parv.     Pedde^  calathus; 
Peddar^  calathus  piscarius.      Celt,  pedd^  pes?      Was 
the  chief  supply   of  fish  for   the  Romans  from   the 
Northern  seas  to  London  by  this  road? 
Pullet  ;   Gelt.  Pfdy  locus  sylvestris,  uliginosus,  as  it  was 
temp.  Edw.  I.  1300,  being  included  in  the  Forest  of 
Lithewood.     Polelie,  Domesday.     PoUerdine,  North  of 
Ratlinghope.     Bullerdine.     Polmere,  West  of  Hanwood. 
Raq  ;  a  prefix  denoting  something  small.    Celt.  J?a^,  par* 
vus.  Moffleth^  (or  the  little  portion?)  near  Church  Stretton, 
from  the  preceding  root,  and  leth^  pars,  and  underneath  it, 
Bctgdan  and  Bagbatci.    If  this  derivation  be  sound,  and  it 
must  be  confessed  it  is  scarcely  satisfactory  to  the  author, 
Ragleth  will  literally  mean  a  comparatively  small  part 
of  the  mountains  which  are  seen  in  this  part  of  Shrop- 
shire.    Hehneth  which  is  the  next  height  to  the  North, 
.  signifies  the  middle  height,  or  rock  that  is  the  middle 
hill  between   Caer   Caradoc,  and  Ragleth,  for  Hazier 
HiU  is  a  hill  of  insignificant  altitude. 
RiODiNGs;   can  the  name  of  the  two  places,  one   near 
Broseley,  the  other  near  Ludlow,  which  are  similar  to 
this,  be   derived  from  the  Celt,  and  C.  Brit.  Rhvdd^ 
ruber,    on    ^count    of    the  colour   of  their  soil?     It 
is  rather    remarkable  that   at   the   former  place,   the 
colour  of  the  land  suddenly  changes  to  this  hue.     Or 
do   they    take   their    name   from   the    A.   Sax.  hred- 
dany  liberare,  that  is,  land  cleared  of  wood,  redeemed 
from  forests?    There  is  Bidding  Woody  near  Maer,  co. 
Stafford. 
RmoE  Wat  ;  so  called  because  it  takes  its  course  along 
a  ridge  or  elevated  land.    A.  Sax.  hrieg,  dorsum.    Thus 
the  Ridgeway  in  Warwickshire,  which  begins  two  miles 
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West  of  Alcester,  runs  along  some  high  land^  parallel 
with  the  Hayden  Way,  past  the  Arbtmrs^  to  Red 
Ditch  for  seven  miles.  For  the  same  reason  Ridgeway, 
two  miles  South  West  of  Powick,  and  Ridgeway  be- 
tween Stanford  Bishop  and  Mathon,  co.  Worcester, 
are  so  called.  And  the  Ridgeway  between  Edgeton 
and  Castle  Ring,  co.  Shropshire.  Rudge  Wood  near 
Broseley.  Rudge  Heath  on  the  borders  of  Shropshire 
and  Staffordshire.  Ridgeway  joins  the  Fosse  in  Leices- 
tershire, North  East  of  Barkby.  The  Ridgeway  Road 
from  Pembroke  to  Tenby. 
Road,  see  Gartree,  Bayden. 

Robin  Hood.  To  this  bold  out-law  are  attributed  many 
things  which  the  ignorant  cannot  otherwise  explain 
than  by  referring  them  to  his  agency.  Thus  we  have 
among  many  other  things  assigned  to  him  throughout 
England,   the  following: 

Robin  Hood'*s  Chair,  Nesscliff.     Robin  Hood^s  Butts,  on 
Wapley  Hill,  six  miles  North  East  of  Kington,  co. 
Hereford.      Robin  Hood^s  Butts,  co.  York.      Robin 
Hood^s  Butts,  tumuli  on  the  Long  Myndd,  co.  Salop. 
Robin   Hood^s   Farm,   co.  Warwick.     Robin  Hood^'s 
Stride,  co.  Derby.     Robins  Wood  HiU,  South  of  Mat- 
son,  CO.  Gloucester.    Robin  Hood  and  Little  John,  two 
upright  stones  near  Gunwade  Ferry,  Peterborough. 
Rush;   in   composition  is   most  naturally   derived  from 
the  A.   Sax.   risc^  juncus,   implying  that  the  villages 
into  which  this  compound  enters  are,  or  at  least  were, 
upon  wet,  rushy  land. 

Rushmoor,  South  of  Longdon  on  Tern,  co.  Salop. 
Rushbury,  co.  Salop.     Rushton,  under  the  Wrekin. 
Rushden  South  East  of  Baldock,  co.  Hertford. 
Rushden,  co.  Northampton. 
Rushton,  Rockingham  Forest,  co.  Nottingham. 
Shelve;  simple,  and  in  composition.     Ir.  sceaJp^  a  cliff. 
Gael,  sgealb^   fragmentum   lapidis.      Shelve  under  the 
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Stiperstones.  Shelf,  near  Betton.  Leaton  Shelf.  Shel- 
vocke,  near  Oswefitry.  This  may  suit  as  the  ety- 
mon of  our  Shropshire  names,  though  I  fear  it 
is  quite  inapplicable  to  some  elsewhere,  such  as  Shel- 
ford,  CO.  Cambridge;  Shelton,  oo.  Bedford,  and  some 
others. 

Slbap,  Slepb  ;  the  Eslepe  of  Domesday ;  it  lies  on  high 
land  South  West  of  Wem.  Ir.  Bliav^  sleibh;  Gael. 
sliabh,  mons. 

Spoon,  Spunhill;  (A.  Sax.  qexxm,  cremium,  fomes!) 
Spoonley,  near  Market  Drayton.  SpoonhUI  Wood, 
near  Kound  Acton.  Spunhill,  South  of  Ellesmere.  Spone- 
bed  Hill,  near  Painswick,  co.  Gloucester.  Spoonley,  in 
Wychwood  Forest,  co.  Oxford.  Spon  Lane,  West 
Bromwich,  co.  Stafford.  Spon  Lane,  betwixt  Grendon, 
CO.  Leicester  and  the  Watling  Street. 

Staple    Hill  ;    (for  its  Etymology  see  remarks  under 
MrrcHBLL^s  Fold.) 
Staple,  CO.   Somerset. 

Stapleton,  Tulgo  dictum  SteppiUm^  co.  Salop;  id.  Cam- 
bridge; id.  Gloucester;   id.  Leicester. 
Stapeley  Hill,  under  Comdon,  co.  Montgomery. 
Staple  Hill,  South  of  Alcester.     Staple  Hill,  North  of 

Wellesboume  Hastings,  co.  Warwick. 
Stapleton  Hill,  North  East  of  Presteign, 
Stapleford  Park,  near  Melton  Mowbray. 
Stapleton,  the  encampment  of  BIchard  HI.  before  the 
battle  of  Bosworth,  South  of  Market   Bosworth. 
Stapleford,  co.  Salop. 

St^leford,  co.  Cambridge;  id.  Hertford;  id.  Lincoln; 
id.  Nottingham ;  id.  Wilts. ;  id.  Essex ;  id.  East  of 
Maer,  co.  Stafford. 

Stok,    Stoke,    Stocking;   a  prefix  derived  from  the   A. 
Sax.   stoe^  locus;   and  often  final,  as    Wood  Stocky  A. 
Sax.   Wude  8toc^  sylvarum  locus. 
Stokesay,  Stockton. 
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Stoke  St  Milborough,  a  place   celebrated  for  one  of 

Milburga's   Miracles,    (v.    Capgravii   Legenda   Nova.) 

where  they  are  fully  related. 
Stocking,  near  Onibury. 
Stocking,  near  Bitterley. 
Stocking,  near  Stokeeay. 
Stocking,  North  of  QiiBrord,  co.  Hereford. 
Cold  Stocking. 
No  Stockings,   on   Roman   road,    between    Cafiterford, 

and  Stretton,  oo.  Rutland. 
Stone,   Stonet;    this    epithet    is    indicative    of   Roman 
thoroughfare.      The  proofs  that  might  be  quoted  are 
very  considerable.     The  following,  taken  casually,  will 
furnish  sufficient  illustration. 
On  the  F088B.     Stony  Holds,  a  mile  North  of  Beno- 

Nis.     Stoney  Ford,  below  Stretton  on  Dunsmore,  00. 

Warwick. 
On  the  Watuno  Street.     Stoney  Stratford,  co.   Buck- 
ingham.    Stoney  Ford  on  Watling  Street,  co.  Salop. 

Stoney  Stretton,   betwixt  Shrewsbury   and  Westbuiy. 
Middleton  Stoney,  co.  Oxford.     Stoney  Gate,  one  mile 

South  East  of  Leicester,   on  the  Gabtreb  Road. 
Stone   Bridge,  on   the    Roman  road,   betwixt   Barton 

and  Cambridge. 
Stone    Cross,    half  a  mile   North   of   Horseheath,   by 

which  a  Roman  road  passes,  co.  Cambridge. 
Stonesfield,  on  the  Akem an  Street. 
Street;  it  would  be  an  unnecessary  labour  to  adduce 
all  the  instances  where  Streat^  Stret^  and  Strat  enter 
into  the  composition  of  words  on  Roman  roads,  I  shall 
therefore  confine  my  remarks  to  places  little  known.  In 
Kent  and  Essex  "Streets'"^  constantly  occur,  which  I  con- 
ceive is  owing  to  the  lengthened  occupation  and  colonisa- 
tion of  the  Romans  in  these  two  counties.  Hare  Street 
is  a  very  frequent  name  in  Essex,  and  may  be  referred 
to  the  A.  Sax.  here^  cxercitus.      (See  Cold  Harbour.) 
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Orebn  Stbebt;  North  of  High  Wycombe.  Near  Sand- 
wich.  South  of  Teynham,  on  Roman  road  to  Dover. 
South  of  Crowhurst.  Oreen  Street  Green,  between 
Famborough  and  Chelgfield,  co.  Kent.  Green  Street, 
on  Roman  road,  between  Bishop  Stortford  and  Braugh- 
ing. 

Kind  Sti&eet  ;  near  Midlewich,  co.  Chester.  Condatb 
hsB  been  placed  upon  it  by  some  writers,  (v.  Gam- 
den,  vol.  iii.  p.  57*) 

King  Strbet;  another  name  allusive  to  the  Roman 
period.  Thus  we  have  King  Street^  a  branch  out  of 
the  Ermine  Street,  at  Castor  in  Northamptonshire; 
it  runs  due  North,  past  Ufford,  Greatford,  and  Car 
Dykb  in  Rutlandshire  to  Bourn  and  Sleaford.  (See 
BuiiLocK^s  Road.) 

King  Street  ;  the  road  from  the  Depot  at  Shrewsbury, 
to  the  Watling  Street  at  Pitchford  has  this  name, 
three  miles  and  a  half  from  the  county  town,  which 
renders  it  likely  that  the  way  is  of  Roman  origin, 
especially  when  we  see  it  is  a  vicinal  road  from  the 
Watling  Street,  to  a  place  that  is  upon  one  of  its 
branches. 

King  Street;  two  miles  East  of  Woodoot  and  Pave 
Lane,  co.  Salop. 

MoNKSPATH  Street;  a  road  in  Warwickshire,  direct 
from  Henley  in  Arden  to  Birmingham,  bears  this  name 
for  two  mOes ;  when  it  is  changed  to  Shirley  Street. 

Salter  Street  runs  Southwards  from  Shirley  Street 
to  Tyburn  Lane  and  Tanworth,  i;wo  miles  West  of 
which  is  Portway^  rather  more  than  midway  between 
this  village  and  the  Icknield  Way,  co.  Warwick.  (Sed 
Salter'*s  Lane.) 

Salterns  Road,  near  the  Ermine  Street,  co.  Lincoln; 
it  has  been  supposed  to  have  been  used  by  the 
Romans  for  bringing  salt  from  Holland  over  Brigend 
Causey  to  Leicester,     (v.  Camden,  vol.  ii.  p.  359.) 
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tJnder  this  head  may  be  noticed  a  Boman  road,  ^niiich 
has,  I  believe,  hitherto  escaped  the  observation  of 
topographers.  It  commences  at  Gloucester,  which  is 
by  the  unanimous  consent  of  antiquaries  supposed  to 
be  the  Olevum  of  Antoninus,  and  terminates  at  its 
junction  with  the  road  which  passes  by  Magna,  or 
Kenchester,  just  above  Ode  Pyechard.  From  Glou- 
cester, I  conceive  the  road  went  to  Newent,  a  mile 
North  of  which  place  it  leaves  a  Ck>ld  Harbour,  to 
the  West.  Thence  to  Castle  Tump,  Dymock,  [Rose 
Hill,  Little  Marcle,  Cromwell^s  Walls,  Sutton  Gran- 
dison,  after  which  it  joins  the  road  above-mentioned 
six  miles  and  a  half  North   East   of  Hereford. 

Besides  this,  another  undescribed  road  seems  to  have 
started  from  the  same  city,  and  have  gone  North- 
wards, keeping  the  Malvern  Hills  to  the  West.  Six 
miles  North  of  Gloucester  we  have  Harridge  or  Har^ 
wich  Street,  on  the  West ;  Stonend,  Stonewall,  Burg- 
hill,  to  the  East,  and  Gadbuby  Banks  an  irregularly 
quadrilateral  single-ditched  work,  through  which  the 
road  passes.  Higher  up  about  a  mile,  is  a  Port 
Way ;  afterwards  we  find,  close  on  the  left  or  West- 
ern side.  Keys  End,  and  Kaisend  Street,  (Caesar 
Street!)  The  Bye  Street^  BirU  Street^  and  a  mile 
to  the  right,  BoberCt-end  Street.  On  the  left.  Wain 
Street^  leading  to  Rilbubt  Camp  above  Ledbury,  and 
thus  it  proceeds,  leaving  Pool-end  Street  to  the  East 
under  the  Malvern  Hills,  upon  which  are  two  re- 
markable entrenchments,  till  it  reaches  Great  Mal- 
vern. 

Silver  Street.  Not  unusual  in  the  two  last  men- 
tioned counties.  Does  not  this  come  from  the  Lat. 
sffhaf  just  as  we  say  Wood  Street  at  the  present 
day!    Silver  Street,  North  of  Stowmarket. 

Stone  Street,  co.  Hereford.  This  began  at  Magna 
Castra  or  Kenchester,  and  went  to  Caer  Leon. 
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Stonb  Street,  oo.  Surrey.     This  began  at  Kingston  on 
Thames,  and  passed  throu^   Leatheriiead,  Dorking, 
OcUey,     Slinford,     Billingburst,     Pulborough,     Cold 
Waltham,  Bignor,  Cold  Harbour,  and  ended  at  Chi- 
chester. 
Stkeef  Fobeloo;   this  branches  to  the   North  out  of 
the  Roman  trackway  from  Caer  Sws. 
Sweeny  ;  Celt.  8wi^  aqua,  fluvius  f    A.  Sax.  Stein^  por- 
ous!  as  both  of   the  examples  will  agree   with    the 
former  derivation,  it  seems  capricious  to  reject  it  for 
the  latter.     But  it  is  most   probable  that  these   two 
places  were  Stoinehafij  or  enclosures  for  fattening  pigs, 
what   we    constantly    find    mentioned    in    Domesday. 
Sweeny  near   Oswestry,    on   a  small  brook;    Swinny, 
near  Broseley,  on  the  Severn. 
Ton  ;  a  termination  so  common  that  it  hardly  needs  ex- 
planation.    It  is,  however,  desirable  to  ascertain  what 
degree  of  prevalency  it  has   among  us,  and  therefore 
I  shaO  set  down  the  names  of  those  places  where  it 
occurs. 

Cardeston  (vulgo   dictum,    Car8an)y     Withington,   Up- 
pington,  XJffingfcon,  Boddington,  Wellington,  Womer- 
ton.  Burton,  Leighton,  Woolstaston,  Edgeton,  Ruyton, 
Rowton,   Dorrington,   Kemberton^   Culmington,  Ship- 
ton,    Ticklerton,    Eaton,    Eyton,    Preston,   Shineton, 
Donnington,  Chesterton,   Burwarton,   Middleton,  Ac- 
ton, Stretton,  Neenton,  Weston,  Tibberton,  Moreton. 
ToormLL,  West  of  Chilworth,  co.  Hants. 
Toothill,  near  Rhuddhm.    At  Criccaeth.    TothiU  Fields. 
Tothill,  two  miles  North   West  of  Stowmarket. 
Tothill,  CO.  Lincoln.     This  is  a  peculiar  military  earth- 
work, consisting  of  a  wide  deep  ditoh  about  seventy 
yards  in  length,  close  by  the  side  of  which  is  a  very 
lofty  round  hiU,  which  to  this  day  retains  its  ancient 
appellation  of  TootehiUj  and  from  which  the  name  of 
the  village  is  derived. 
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ToothiU,  artificial  Mount,  near  Cockermouth,  dumb. 

Faiiy  Toote,  co.  Dorset. 

Castle  Tute,  near  Cleobury  Mortimer,  oo.  Salop. 

Tutbury,   and  perhaps  Tettenhall,   (Teotan-heale)    co. 
Stafford. 

Strictly  writing  Toothill  means  a  speculatory,  from  the 
Gael,  tota  colliculus  exiguus ;  or  the  A.  Sax.  Miany 
eminere.  TotehyUe^  specnla.  (Catholicon).  Tatehylle 
or  hey  place  of  lokinge,  conspectus,  teatnim.  (Promp. 
Parv.)  TotehyU^  Montaignette.  (Palsgraye.)  Hall  in 
his  Chronicle  speaks  of  Totynge  Holes,  or  places  of 
look  out.  Coles,  in  his  Dictionary,  has  Taut^  to  look 
out  or  upon.  Q!  does  the  Tooter^  or  Cad  to  an 
,  omnibus,  (Celtic  ead^  garde)  derive  his  title  in  con- 
sequence  of  being  a  looker  out  for  passengers,  and 
perched  on  a  speculatory  behind,  or  does  he  take  it 
from  the  Belg.  tuyten^  to  blow  a  little  horn.  The 
name  is  appropriate  either  way! 
Trench  ;   a  place  formerly  surrounded,  or  lying  up<Mi, 

a  ditch,  fosse  or  trench.     Lat.  Barb,  trancheiay   tren- 

keia;  Fr.  trenehee,  fossa. 

Trench,  (three)  North   of  EUesmere. 

Trench  Lane,  Trench  Oreen,  Trench  Farm,  South  of 
Wem. 

Trench  Lane,  running  from  Droitwich  to  Flyford  Fla- 
vcl,  CO.  Worcester. 

Trench  Lane,   a   communication  from   the    Ridgeway 

at  Almondesbury  to  Matford  Bridge,   co.  Gloucester. 

Vallbts  ;  according  to  its  derivation  from  the  C.  Brit. 

gtoaly   it  means   strictly   a  place    shut  in,    fenced   or 

sheltered,  a  piece  of  cultivated  ground. 

Vallets,  in   the  North  part  of  the  Forest  of  Wyre. 

Vallets,  South  of  Presteign,  co.  Radnor. 

Castle  Vallet,  South  of  PiUeth,  co.  Radnor. 

Lye  Vallets,  East  of  Hope,  under  Dinmore,  co.  Hereford. 

Sallow  Vallets,  North  of  Coleford,  co.  Gloucester. 
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Step  Vallet  Farm,  North  of  Downton  Castle. 
Wall  ;  generally  in  compoeition,  both  initial  and  final, 
denoting  a  place   surrounded  with   a   tocUly   or   agger, 
whether  of  British  or  Roman  origin. 
Eastwall,    Ghatwall,    Wall   imder    Heywood,   Cotwall, 

Walls  Bank,  Walton  near  High  Ercall. 
Wardinb  ;  a  termination   denoting  a  village,  corrupted 
from   Worthin^  which  comes  from  the  A.  Sax.  Worthy 
platea,   vicus,   and  is   used   both   as   a   prefix   and   a 
termination. 
Shrawardine,  Wrockwardine,  (see  remarks  under  Wrb- 

kin),  Fouswardine  near  Sidbury,   Stanwardine,  Eller- 

dine,  Pedwardine,  Bekwardine,  PoUerdine,  Ingardine, 

Bullwardine,  Llanvair  Waterdine. 
Way  ;    see   remarks    under   Hayden,    RmoE,    Sawtry, 

Baydon,  Peddar,  Port,  &c. 

Wio,  Wik;  incipient  and  final.     M.  Ooth.  wdks;  Celt. 
Germ,  wik ;  A.  Sax,  trie,  vicus. 
Wigwig,  near  Much  Wenlock. 
Wiggin,  near  St  Martin;  Wigginton,  id. 
Wike,    North  East  of  Much  Wenlock.      The    Wike, 

and  Wykey  Moss,  co.  Salop. 


Note. — Bl($ckdown.  A  long  range  of  hill  North  West  of 
Honiton  Down,  at  the  extremity  of  which  is  a  small  coni- 
cal mount  like  a  beacon,  which  looks  artificial,  but  is  I 
believe  not  so  ;  it  has  however  probably  been  occupied  as 
a  little  fort  or  speculatory,  and  is  known  by  the  name 
of  Morden  or  Mordle  Pen  Beacon  (Q!  Moridunum!) 
The  ancient  name  of  this  mount  or  beacon  is  preserved 
in  the  adjacent  hamlet  BlackhoTOUgh  or  Blackhurghi. 

Blackdown  Hill,  near  Abbotsbury,  Dorset. 

Black  Gang  Chine,  Isle  of  Wight. 


VtocM  in  S9top»|^i» 


mentioned  in 


Womt^ltav  l$ooft. 


Hundred  of 

Hundred  tf 

Alnodestrul 

FOED. 

Babcheeche. 

PiM  Hill. 

Alberberie 

Alberbury 

Burertone 

Boreatton 

Alretoii6 

Asterley  ? 

Burtone 

Barton 

W  ^^AJk  ^^  V^^  AA^^ 

Habton? 

Bartime 

Comestane 

Cardeston? 

Gelmeres 

Ellesmere? 

Coifan 

CauTse 

Chenbritone 

Menistrelie 

Miosterley 

Cheneltone 
Cleberie 

rVllAfflTIAIV 

^'VklAIYlAI^ 

Costeford 

V/UlCHIClC 

Hundred  of 

Crugetone 

Cnickton 

Babcheecue. 

Piiff  Hill. 

Eldone 

Abretone 

Albrighton 

Fi8tone 

Achetone 

Asdey 

Etbretone 

Aitone 

Eyton 

Etbritone 

Albricstone 

Albrighton 

Faventrei 

Faintree 

Andrelan 

\ 

Fordune 

Forton 

Baschciche 

Baschnrch 

Fianchetone 

Frankton 

Betford 

Bettisfidd  ? 

Gellidone 

Benford? 

Grivelesol 

GrinAhill 

Bode 

Hadehelle 

HadnaU 

Brunfelde 

Broomfield 

Hantone 
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Hundred  of 

Hundred  qf 

Bascberche. 

PiM  Hill. 

GONDETRET. 

Stottesden. 

Uesleie 

Dodentone 

Downton? 

Hetone 

Yeaton 

Stochea 

Stokesay 

Uoptone 

Hopton 

Burbingi 

BillmgBley? 

Hoidelei 

Hoideley 

Catescbesleie 

Cattesley 

HuchefoT 

Cbinlete 

Kinlet 

Hugeld 

Hugbley 

Dodintone 

Iteshale 

Shifirial? 

Fech 

Lagedone 

Leaton 

Ferlan 

Farlow 

Lartune 

Ingurdine 

Ingardine 

Membrefelde 

Menington 

Lei 

Alveley? 

MiiUcht 

Melela 

M eadowley  ? 

Nesse 

Ness 

Mulstone 

Milson 

Newantone 

Newtown 

Nene 

Neen  Savage 

Odenet 

Uodnet 

Oyretone 

Overton 

Pectone 

Petton 

Seiham 

Poflsetonie 

Stantone 

Stanton 

VicsUme 

Preston  Gobalds 

Steple 

Roada 

RosBHaU 

WaUe 

Wall  Town 

Ruiton 

Ruyton 

IValtham 

Saleurdine 

Shrawardine 

Waltone 

Walton 

SOacheberie 

Stauidine 

Stanwardine 

Sudbene 

Snletime 

Sutton? 

Udeoote 

Udefoid 

Walefoid 

IValtham 

Weahope 

Wistanestune 

Witeaot 

Walfoid 
WoUaacot? 

Hundred  of 

COKDOURE.                 CONDOTER. 

Actuue              Acton 

detune 

Becheberie         Beckbuiy 

Begestan 

Belderves           Bnfldwas 

Belleurdlne 
Betnne 

Belswaidine 
Betton 

Botewde 

LeBotwood 

Hundred  of 
n^,  w«.-.  A  V      CuLMiWGTOK  or 

COLMESTAK.            Mu»gLOW. 

Brantone 

Brome 

Burtone 

Bioomcioft 

Alledone 

Ualford? 

Cantelop 

Cantlop 

Aneberie 

Onibury 

Catewinde 
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Hundred  qf 

Hundred  of 

COHDOURE. 

CONDOVER. 

COITDOURE. 

COKDOVER. 

ClieneKe 

Kenley 

Umbruntune 

Conendoure 

Condover 

Waientenehale 

Wrentnall 

Cristesache 

Cressage 

Wigewic 

Wigwig 

Cuneet 

Cound 

Edbaldinesham 

■ 

- .  .  _ — 

Etone 

Etune 

- 

Feltone 

Felton 

Hundred  of 

Finemer 

Fennymere 

CULVESTAN. 

Frodeslegc 
Grodestoch 

Frodesley 

^Imundestune 

Groldene 

Golden 

BoUedone 

Bulwardine 

HapIi 

Caiham 

Old  Caynton 

Hantenetune 

1 

Cardintune 

Cardington 

Harlege 

Harley 

Cerletone 
Clee 

» 

Huelbec 

Clone 

Hugle 

Cortune 

Hundcslit 
r^ach 

The  Leech,  FAst 
of  Child's  ErcAl? 

Eslepe 

Esseford 

Estiine 

Sleap 

Langeford 

Fordriteahopo 

Forton 

Langaelege 

Langley 

Humet 

Lege 

Ley  Hill 

Ledewic 

Ledwyke 

Litlega 

LythHill? 

Merstun 

w 

Mertune 

Middeltone 

Middleton 

Munete 

Mildehope 

Netelie 

Netley 

Plesham 

Plusli 

Nortune 

Pofisetom 

Ovre 

Scevintone 

Piceforde 

Pitehford 

Sudtelch 

Plivesdone 

Sudtone 

Sutton 

Polelie 

PuUey 

Pobebec 

Pulverbatch 

Rotelingehope 

Rattlinghope 

Schentune 

Shineton 

Semebre 

Smerecote 

Smethcot 

Hundred  of 

Stoche 

Derivlau. 

Ulestanes 

Lideberie 
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Hundred  of 
Elkoelstrul.       Brimstrey. 


Hundred  of 

HoDEVBT  or       North  and 
Odenet.     South  Bradford. 


Aldebcfrie 

Oldbuiy 

EUeurdine 

{Sllerdine 

Beghesoure 

Badger 

Estune 

Bispetone 

Biflhton 

Grayehungre 

Grayenor 

Brocton 

Brocton 

Hatune 

Hatton 

Dnhocscle 

Deuxhill 

Harpecote 

KIdone 

Hilton 

Hetune 

Eaton  upon  Tern 

Estone 

Aston 

Hortune 

Etone 

Istefelt 

Faventrei 

Faintree 

Ijai 

Lea 

Fulvordie 

Fulwardine 

Letone 

Leighton 

Gleslei 

Glazeley 

Marcemealie 

Marchamley 

Ingurdine 

Ingardine 

Mortone 

Morton  Say 

Madolea 

Madeley 

Mortnne 

Middelton 

Middleton 

Nortune 

Norton 

Nortone 

Norton 

Odenet 

Hodnet 

Pichetorne 

Pres 

Prees 

Ruitone 

Ruyton 

Rohalle 

Stochetone 

Stockton 

Savintune 

Sudtone 

Sutton 

Sponelege 

Spoonley 

Ultoa 

HUton 

Stanestune 

WiUt 

WiUey? 

Stantnne 
StUe 
Tirelire 
Uluretone 

Stanton 

Ollerton 

Hundred  of 

Ulwardelege 
Walanceslau 

Hodexet  or 
Odeket. 

North  and 
South  Bradford. 

Warre 
Weme  . 

Wem 

Achetune 

Acton  Reynard 

'  Westune 

Weston 

Alchetune 

Alkington 

Wicford 

Wixhall 

Anelege 

Wit4^ha]a 

Baitime 

> 

Bardestune 

Caurahalle 

Cote 

Derintnne 

Dodetnne 

Woodcote 

Hundred  of 
Lenteurde.          Purslow. 

Draitime 

Drayton 

Adelestuno 

Edgton 

Eldredelei 

Brantune 

Broughton  ? 
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Hundred  of 

Hundred  of 

Lekteurde. 

PURSLOW. 

Mersete. 

Buchehalle 

Bucknall 

Haustone  . 

Chenistetune 

Cheney  Longae- 
ville 

Hanretescote 
Heme 

Harlescot 

Clen 

Clun 

Horseforde 

Nortune 

Norbury 

Languefelle 

Pedewrde 

Bedstone 

Lidum 

^^b    «    « ■ 

PwU-Ue,  K««t  of 

Lopitone 

Loppington 

Polelie 

Hyssington 

Meteurlei 

Jilanvair  Water- 

Meresbroc 

Maesbrook 

Watredene 

dine 

Mortone 

Morton 

Wistaneston 

WiBtanstow 

Nesflham 

Ness 

Osolvestune 

Oswestry 

Quatfoid 
Sbemestone 

Quatford 

^^ 

Sireton 

Soughton  ? 

Hundred  <if 

Stodesdone 

Stottesdon 

Mersete. 

Stratun 

Stietton 

Achelai 

Tibetune 

Tibberton 

Aitone 

Tomeberie 

Archelow 

Trange 

Ardintone 

Eardiston,  East 
of  West  Fdton 

Udetone 
Urbetone 

Hudlington? 

Berewic 

Berwick 

Walitone 

Bolbec 

Westone 

Weston 

Catinton 

Kinton 

Westune 

Chenardelei 
Chenlei 

Kinnerley 

Wiche 
Wititone 

Wykey 
Whittington 

Chimerestun 

Wlferesfbrde 

Woolston 

Comintone 

Dalelie 

Demiou 

Dodintone 

Dudleston 

Donitone 

Hundred  qf 

Edmendune 

Edgerly  ? 

OVRET. 

Edritane 

Bureford 

Klleameles 

Ellesmere 

Claiberie 

Qeobury 

Feltone 

West  Felton 

Ck>melie 

Forde 

Ford 

Dodentone 

Fortune 

Forton 

Mutone 

Halstune 

Hidston 

Tedenesolle 

I 


^^i^ 


i^ 


«<■ 


■P 
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Hundred  of  ' 


Hundred  of 
Recokdixe.     Wrocxwaroike. 


Patiktuke.      Frakchisk  of 

Weklock. 


Abetone 

Beritmie 

Broctime 

Buchehale 

Clde 

Dodefoit 

Grotintime 

Loteis 

Lndeoote 

Miidelie 

Melioope 

Mostime 

Ozibola 

Petelie 

Prene 

Riseberie 

Sdpetane 

Staneweie 

Stantmie . 

Stoche 

Stope 

Tichelevozde 

Wenlock 


Abdon 

Benington 

Brocton 

Clee 

Gietton 

CaUanghton 

Lutwych  ? 

Luahcot? 

Madeley 

Millichope 

Oxenbold 

Peaton 

Prene 

Rushbuiy 

Shipton 

Stanton 
Stoke  St  Mil- 
borough 

Tickwood 
Wenlock 


HighEital 


Hundred  of 
Recordike.    Wrock  ward  ike, 

Aicalmi 

Asnebruge 

Atingeham         Atduun 

Avochelie 

Berewic  Berwick 

19 


Beteslan 

Brochetone 

Bortone 

Baterie 

Cerlecote 

Cerlitone 

Cesdille 

Cestnlle 

Chinardeacie 

Corselle 

Edeslai 

Eiminstre 

Etbretelie 

Etone 

HaoBtune 

Hatlege 

Hortone 

Lanelei 

Languedune 

Lavelie 

Lega 

Lestone 

Ofitone 

Opetone 

Papelaw 

Peyentone 

Prestone 

Prestune 

Recordine 

Rocheoestre 

Rodintone 

Sanford 

Sawesbeiie 

Stoches 

Sadtone 

Tetbristone 

Uchintune 

Uptone 


Betton^  North  of 
M.  Drayton 
Brockley  Moor? 
Brattcm? 
Buerton  ? 
Charlton? 
Charlton  Hill 
Cheawell  Grange 

Kinnersley 


Ematiey 

£yton?  £ton 

Constantine? 

Hinstock? 

Hadley 

Horton 


Lawley 

Leegomeiy 

Leaton 

Uffington 

Uppington 

Peplow 

Preston 

Wrockwardine 

Wroxeter 

Roddington 

Sanford 

Shawbnry 

Stoke 

Sutton 

Tibberton? 

Uckington 

Upton  Magna? 
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Hundred  of 

Hundred  of 

Recosoinz. 

Wrockwardike. 

RllTLAU. 

Uptime 

Waten  Upton? 

Cautime 

Wideford 

Withyford 

Chenpitone 

Wrenton 

Clnne 

Oun 

Clnneberie 
Climtone 

Clunboiy 

Clunton 

CoEetune 

HvMdredqf 

Egedune 

Edgtown 

RUZSSBT. 

Hope 

Hope 

Beledei 

Obelie 

Benehale 

Benthal 

Opetnne 

Hopton 

GartLBtane 

Cardiston 

Posselau 

Cireberie 

Chirbtuy 

Sibetane 

Sibdon 

Dontnne 

Dudstone 

Wantenonre 

Wentnor 

Embaldestune 

Wineslei 

Etone 

Femelege 

Hanewde 

Hanwood 

Langedune 

Hundred  CwUaHs  or  of. 

Lodehville  i 

W  ' 

SCIROPESBERIX*       SHREWSBURY 

Lachetune 

Meisse 

Aitone 

Mease 

Edelactane 

Pantesberie 

Pontesboiy 

Lmleshelle 

Pole 

Poulton 

Melam 

BiHoe  Maole 

Prestune 

Preston  Hall 

Saltone 

Rutune 

Rowton 

Scentnne 

Udecote 

Sdiopesberie 

Shrewsbury 

Udenertnne 

Sudtone 

Sutton 

Wesbene 

Westbuiy 

Wetesbnig 

Wattlesboiongh 

Wibetune 

Wigemore 

Hundred  of 

Willarestime 

l^oollaston 

WiTfiKTREI. 

Bichetone 

Bicton 

Cuestoc 

Hundred  qf 

Ck>tardioote 

Cothereot 

RXKLAV. 

Meritime 

Andiefllane 

Mildetune 

Berik 

Mtiletune 
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Hundred  qf 

Hundred  tf 

WiTEVTKEI. 

WlTETEEU. 

RiBtime 

Goaeford 

Roritone 

Rorrington 

Uoptiine 

Routone 

Rowton 

Lestune 

Westune 

Weston 

Lwie 

Manefoid 

Meresberie 

Mulitune 

Mont^fomeri 

Hundred  qf 

Roritnne 

WlTETEEU. 

Benehale 

Stttuieoote 

Cestelop 

Ulestanesmnde 

Dadeftane 

Wadelestnn 

Eldutnn 

Wftleoot 

Efltime 
Etenehop 

Westone 
WHine 
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Cedit  enim  rerum  novitate  exinua  vetustas 

Semper;  et  ex  aliis  aliud  leparore  neoesse  est; 

Nee  qaidquam  in  baiathnun  nee  tartaia  deddat  atra. 
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Beches  and  brode  okes. 

P.  Plouhman  8  ViiUm,  80. 

And  strecchet  hem  brode  I 

P.  Plouhman*  s  Crede. 

Of  heom  Bchon  the  hrode  feld. 

Kyng  Alisaunder,  y.  1606,  also  ▼.  3433,  6126, 6690;  Sir  Amadtu, 

Y.  362 ;  Golden  Legend,  abrode. 

When  followed  by  y  or  /  it  occasionally  takes  the  sound 
of  0,  and  the  ^,  or  /,  is  silent,  as  cofe  for  calf:  ko/e 
for  half. 

It  is  turned  into  e ;  Ex.  ttesh  for  wash :  ffMer  for  gather : 
Wiclif,  Chaucer  and  our  Early  English  Romances  fully 
justify  this  usage. 

It  is  omitted  in  many  monosyllabics,  and  they  are  thus 
made  short,  as  mot^  for  moat.  When  it  would  neces- 
sarily be  short  if  it  were  not  lengthened  by  final  e,  it 
is  pertinaciously  made  short,  as,  '^He  stared  me  reet 
i^  the  feace^^  mar,  for  mare:  spar,  for  spare:  car,  for 
care :  bar^  for  bear,  and  bare :  dar,  for  dare : 

Til  boihe  htire  hevedes  were  bar. 

P.  Plouhman,  05. 
He  bar  scharpe  spere. 
Kyno  Alisaundbr,  y.  060,  also  y.  088, 2312,  &c.  Ac, 

Hon  he  dar, 

id.  Y.  6515. 

Hound  no  best  dar  hun  assayle. 

id.  Y.  6556. 

When  others  make  it  short,  we  make  it  long,  as  in 
the  words  contrary,  after,  farmers. 

When  long  and  broad  according  to  general  pronuncia- 
tion we  give  it  the  sound  of  ay  or  ey,  as  feyther,  for 
father. 

Where  it  has  by  custom  the  sound  of  short  o,  we  give 
it  that  of  short  a,  especially  in  those  words  where  it 
is  followed  by  n,  as  wander,  twangs  egg  par  (pear)» 
ioaepi^,  &c.   . 

In  words  where  followed  by  s,  it  is  pronounced  like  the 
Scotch  at,  or  ^ :  thus  dastardly,  nasty,  master,  &c.  be- 
come daieterdly,  naisty,  maister.    Sir  Amadas  furnishes 
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an    authority  for  thia  use,    and  also   an   example  of 
pure  Shropdiire  language. 

The  man  dyd  as  his  meytter  bad 

Bot  Bache  a  wuer  as  he  ther  hade.  v.  7l> 

Au,  is  often  converted  into  o  short,  and  if  followed  by 

gh^  receives  the  sound  of  ^  as  loff^  for  laugh. 

And  then  the  whole  qniie  hold  their  hips,  and  kffe. 

Midsummer  Nights  J>ream,  Act.  ii.  Sc  1. 

and  into  a  short,  ^panchy  for  paunch;  ^o^A^,  for  taught. 

A  is  often  used  for  they :  Ex.  ^'  Whire  bin  a  T  Instead 
of  several  prepositions,  on,  a#,  «»,  &c.  as,  "  a  Wednes- 
day^ :  a  morwe,  (Chaucer^s  Canterb.  Tales,  v.  824),  ^'  a 
firo^,  (id.  V.  6308,  and  Kyng  Attsaunder,  v.  7549,  7552), 
as  "o-whoam"':  as  ''chhed'',  (Chauc.  Cant.  Tales,  v. 
5989,  6509,  &c.) 

It  is  frequently  employed  for  the  verb  kaiM,  as  ^^  When 
shan  'e  a  doneT  "He  a  got  none.*" 

For  the  pronouns  he  and  she,  as  "  There  a  comes^.  In 
the  Metrical  Romance  of  Sir  Bevis  a  is  continually  used 
for  he.  It  is  also  an  expletive,  as  "a  but^ ;  for  but, 
or  Oh !  but.  It  is  an  useless  particle,  constantly  placed 
before  a  gerund.  For  instance,  o-coming,  o-doing,  a- 
making.  In  such  cases  Tyrwhitt  thinks  it  a  corruption 
of  en.  (See  his  Remarks  on  the  Canterbury  Tales,  v.  11884, 
1689.)  "  I  go  a-fishing^,  John  xxi.  3 :  and  our  best 
grammarians  deem  it  a  genuine  preposition  in  such  in- 
stances. (See  Lowth'^s  English  Grammar,  p.  82 ;  Forby^s 
Glossary,  p.  8.)  In  composition,  in  words  of  Saxon  origin, 
it  may  be  considered  an  abbreviation  of  at,  or  of,  of  on^ 
or  in;  and  often  only  a  corruption  of  the  prepositive 
A.  Sax.  particle  ge  or  y.  The  former  of  which  pre- 
fixes subsequently  became  changed  into  y,  as  "yheled 
:.with  lede^\  (P.  Plouhman.)  What  force  this  had  at  an 
earlier  period  cannot  now  with  accuracy  be  determined : 
if  it  ever  had  any  power,  it  is  now  lost  to  us,  and  the 
vowel  a  which  seems  to  be  equally  unmeaning  is  sub- 
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Btituted  in  its  place.  In  words  of  Frenoh  origin  it  is 
generally  to  be  deduced  from  the  Latin  ab^  ady  and 
occasionally  ex.  The  reader  desirous  of  learning  any 
thing  additional  on  these  points  may  consult  with  ad- 
vantage, Chahners"  admirable  Glossary  to  Sir  David 
Lyndsay^s  works,  and  the  first  article  in  Todd^s  edition 
of  Johnson^s  Dictionary.  Enough  has  been  said  here ; 
especially,  as  the  examples  quoted  cannot  be  considered 
strictly  local. 

AoooN,  in  composition  with  the  name  of  several  {daces 
in  the  county,  as  Acoon  Soott  ;  Acoon  Rbtnabo  ; 
AccoN  Burnell;  Acoon  Pigot;  Round  Aooon,  &c.  It 
means  the  oat-^awn^  from  A.  Sax.  eae^  ctCy  quercos; 
and  tim^  villa.     (V.  Remarks,  at  p.  240.) 

Ads,  aid,  8.  1.  a  deep  gutter  cut  across  ploughed  land. 
I  imagine  it  means  simply  an  aid  for  the  water  to  escape. 
Isl.  Old;  Swed.  aeder;  Tent. adere;  Germ,  ader;  A.  Sax. 
wddre^  vena.  2.  a  reach  in  a  river.  Ex.  '^  Boden^s  ade'**y 
"  Preen's  flkfo",  "  Swinny  acfo'\  near  Coalport.  This  sig- 
nification is  confined  to  Bargemen,  Onmert  and  Bow- 
holers,     (q.  V.) 

Ade,  9.  to  cut  a  gutter  of  the  above  description.  Ex. 
^*'Ading  down  in  the  follow.*" 

Adlands,  8.  more  common  than  Hadkmds  (which  see) : 
those  butts  in  a  ploughed  field  which  lie  at  right  angles 
to  the  general  direction  of  the  others,  the  part  close 
against  the  hedges:  quasi  HeadlandSj  as  in  fact  the 
derivation  shews.  Isl.  hau/ud;  A.  Sax.  heafody  caput: 
A.  Sax.  hndy  terra.  In  old  deeds  termed  CojpikUia 
Agriy  ^*-  Canonici  concesserunt  hominibus  de  Wrechwyhe 
duas  acras  prati  pro  capUaUbus  suarum  croftarum.^ 
(Rennet's  Paroch.  Antiq.  p.  137.)  ^'A  Headlaind^y 
says  this  learned  topographer,  ^^  now  conunonly  called  a 
HnuUand,  whence  the  Head-way  or  Hod-way.'^ 

Afeard,  part,  past  of  verb  afraid.  This  can  scarcely 
be  considered  as  dialectical.     A.  Sax.  afwredy  territus. 
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It  18  of  constant  recurrence  in  all  our  early  English 
writers.  Robert  of  Oleaster,  aferd^  afered.  King  of 
Tars,  afert,  Kyng  Alisaunder,  P.  Plouhman,  Emp. 
Octavian^  aferd.  Goer  de  Lion,  Golden  Legend,  Chau- 
cer, aferde.  Chaucer,  afered.  Coer  de  Lion,  afere. 
Spenser,  affeaire.  Shakspeare,  ^^  Be  not  affeard^'' — Temp, 
iii.  2,  &c. 

Afobe,  6kfe.  instead  of,  before;  and  also  thus,  ^^ afore 
lung^,  for  before  long.  The  ancient  form.  Chaucer. 
A.  Sax.  of^faran^  ante. 

AFTKi»-€«iAP,  8.  the  consequence,  issue,  result,  generally 
received  in  malam  partem,  and  this  was  its  significa- 
tion in  the  time  of  Henry  VIII. 

Fiom  rayne  and  from  oolde 
And  from  raynning  of  rappee 
And  sache  yter-cStppes, 

Skblton's  Poom,  edit.  1736.  p.  84. 
The  oonfater  meant  to  be  £unous^  like  Poggius,  that  all-to- 
be-aased  Valla,  Trapezontins^  and  their  dependents,  many  learned 
ItaUaoa;  or  might  hove  given  a  gaesB  at  some  possible  after- 
dope,  aa  good  as  a  prognostication  of  an  after-writer.  Pieroe's 
Supererogatkn,  by  Gabriel  Ha&vet,  1593. 

Again,  Aoen,  prep.  Used  by  the  Comavii  in  its  various 
significations  precisely  as  it  is  by  the  Iceni.  1.  against. 
Ex.  '^  Fm  totally  cigen  it.^  2.  contiguous.  Ex.  '^  Shut 
^em  (igen  the  backside  o^  the  house.^  S.  by,  towards. 
Ex.  "  Agen  to  morrow  ownder.^  4.  when.  Ex.  "  Agen 
a  mon'^s  pidd  for  iviry  thin  it  taks  a  dhell  o^  money  .'^^ 

AaE,*r.  to  grow  old.  Ex.  ^'^  Ages  a  pace.^^  A.  Sax.  al- 
dagia/n^  veterascere. 

Agonb,  ode.  for  ago ;  an  archaism  very  common  at  Wen- 
lock  ;  and  the  worthy  Burghers  of  that  loyal  town  may 
fortify  themselves  with  black-letter  authority  for  their 
use  of  it. 

And  one  of  theym  sayd,  truly  we  have  noo  thynge  but  a  rye 
lofe  whvche  he  gaue  to  God^  agenst  his  wyll^  but  ii.  dayes  agone.^^ 
The  Igfe  of  Saynt  Johan,  eiemoeyner ;    Goldbn  Lkoknd. 

AioLB,    Aiglet  b.  a  spangle,   the  gold   or  silver  tinsel 

ornamenting  the  dress  of  a  showman  or  rope  dancer. 
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Ex.  "  He^s  a^led  all  o'^er.'*^  Promp.  Parv.  aghi^  acoB. 
Fr.  aiguiUette.  Nares,  like  some  others,  explains  our 
word  thus,  ^Hhe  tag  of  a  point,"^  and  by  this  significa- 
tion perverts  the  sense  of  his  quotation  firom  Spenser : 

Which  all  above  besprinckled  was  throughout 
With  golden  ayguktSy  that  glistred  bright. 

Give  him  gold  enough  and  many  him  to  a  puppet^  or  an 
aiglet  baby.    Tanmg  qf  the  Shrew,  i.  2. 

All  in  a  woodman's  jacket  he  was  dad 
Of  Lincolne  greene^  belayd  with  silver  laoe ; 
And  on  his  head  an  hood  with  aglets  spread. 

Spbnsbr's  Faerie  Queene,  vl  iL  5. 

Akeer,  8.  an  acorn.  Ex.  ''Gwun  to  pike  up  the  akkeri^: 
"The  pigs  gween  a  akkering.'^     Corve  Dale. 

Akkorn,  Atchorn,  s,  an  acorn  :  the  former  iambic,  the 
latter  trochaic  in  pronunciation.  My  late  firiend,  Mr 
Roger  Wilbraham,  furnishes  me  in  his  admirable  little 
Glossary  of  Cheshire  words,  with  the  prevalent  example 
of  our  use  of  this  word,  which  is  common  to  the  two 
counties.  Ex.  '^  The  pigs  are  gone  o^  aitchominff.'*^  Id. 
iikam ;  Dan.  aggem ;  M.  Goth.  ahr(m  ;  Teut.  (leeier ; 
Belg.  aker ;  Germ,  accem^  glans. 

All  alung  of;  all  alung  on;  alung.  1.  through, 
owing  to,  in  consequence.  Ex.  "All  alung  o"  Conny 
Weston^'*  "This  comes  alung  o  gween  wi^  sich  a  chap 
as  he  is.^^  2.  uninterruptedly,  continuously.  Ex.  "This^ns 
all  alung.'*^  A.  Sax.  ge-lang^  Teut.  geta/ngan^  causa  cu- 
jusvis. 

Alley,  8.  a  taw,  or  favourite  marble :  a  white  aUeg^  is 
one  made  of  alabaster,  a  chang  alley,  one  of  china.  Not 
local.     Lat.  albu8  f 

Amaist,  ode,  almost.  Ex.  ^*' Amaist  clemmM.''^  Teut. 
Belg.  aU-meesty  Swed.  aU-maest^  ut  plurimum.  See  Maist. 

Amaister,  «.  1.  to  teach.  Ex.  "FU  .amaister  it  to 
you."*^  I  insert  this  word  on  the  single  authority  of 
an  ingenuous,  and  apparently  honest  man,  from  the 
neighbourhood  of  Cleobury  Mortimer,  who  assured  me 
he  had  repeatedly  heard  it  in   the  above  sense.     As- 
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suming  that  my  simple  minded  informant  is  correct,  and 

I  see  no  reason  to  doubt  his  testimony,  this  furnishes  an 

additional  link  to  the  chain  of  internal  evidence  which 

the  Vision  of  Piers  Plouhman  exhibits  in  proof  of  the 

author  being  a  native  of  our  county.    Ital.  ammaettrare  f 

docere. 

How  ich  myghte  amaittren  hem  to  lovye  and  labonre 
For  here  l^ode. 

P.  Plouhman^  139. 
For  we  han  Mede  anuMtrid. 

id.  32.  bis. 

Ampot,  t.  corrupted  from  hamper;  thus,  hamper,  hand- 
pannier,  hand  pot,  hampot,  ampot. 

An,  8.  an  individual,  corrupted  from  <me\  as  often  un; 
*^a  bad  a/n:'^  ^^a  tidy  un^    Not  peculiarly  dialectical. 

An  AN,  NAN,  oA?.  What!  What  do  you  say?  an  answer 
to  an  address  not  perfectly  understood.  I  see  no  oc- 
casion to  seek  further  for  an  etymon  of  this  word,  than 
what  obviously  arises  from  it.  •  It  seems  to  have  origi- 
nated simply  in  one  of  those  common  methods  in  which 
the  lower  orders  delight.  Ana/n^  apan^  offain:  that  is, 
''say  what  you  spoke  before,  (igain!''*  ''Again,^  ^on, 
Ofiof^  nan. 

Anent,  ANEN8T,  ANUN8T,  oAo.  oppofiite,  ovor  offoinst. 
On  the  score  of  provinciality  this  has  no  right  to  ad- 
mittance here.  Yet  for  the  sake  of  hazarding  a  new 
idea  on  its  etymology,  I  give  it  insertion.  At  the  head 
of  all  Olossarists  stands  Junius,  who  with  vast  stores  of 
learning  to  draw  from,  seems  always  to  give  the  pre- 
ference to  the  Greek.  That  language  will  do  but  little 
in  the  cause  of  etymological  truth  as  far  as  tr^  are  con- 
cerned. It  has  its  advocates  among  the  readers  of 
classic  literature,  but  yet  they  can  scarcely  assert  that 
the  dialectical  owes  any  thing  to  that  tongue.  My  pre- 
decessors with  a  Grecian  reverence  have  assigned  the 
present  word  to  evavn.  With  an  humble  respect  for 
their  opinion,  I  am  nevertheless  disposed  to   question 
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its  propriety ;  I  attribute  its  origin  to  Epenthesia,  from 
affainst,  agen$t^  (Coer  de  Lion,  v.  248,  2048,  2409)  and  by 
a  common  method  of  interchanging  n  and  ^,  g  and  is^  as 
signify,  into  sinnify^  it  becomes  anenst.  And,  surely,  it  is 
highly  improbable  that  the  common  people  picked  up 
this  word  from  a  classic  tongue,  seeing  that  in  scarcely 
any  instance  whatever  they  have  enriched  their  vocabulaiy 
from  it.  M.  Goth.  A.  Sax.  and;  Germ.  Franc.  afU. 
contra.  Maundeville,  Wiclif,  anentis ;  Chaucer,  anenst ; 
Lyndsay,  anent. 

Anew,  cuih.  enough :  inatA  is  likewise  used  in  the  same 
sense.  Are  they  not  corruptions  of  enough  f  Ex.  ^^  Thire 
bin  a^new  on  ^em.**^ 

Anioh,  eufo.  near.     Ex.  ^'  Nivir  lets  no  body  come  amgh 

Anind,  Anbend  ade.  on  end,  upright.  Ex.  ^^  Right 
amnd.''''     ^'  Mr  Joneses  hos  reared  aneend^  bout  uprit.*^ 

Apparn,   8,  an  apron.     This   does  not  come  from   the 

Fr.   naperonj    as    Brockett  supposes,    I    presume    by 

crasis:    nor  as  the  Craven  Glossarist  opines,  from  the 

A.  Sax.   aforan:   but   from  the    Armoric  ajipam^   an 

apron. 

Chil  in,  Dicoon,  a  deeile  a'peme  to  take  and  set  before  me. 

Gammer  Gur ton's  Needle,  ^ 

Appon,  8.  the  village  of  Abdon,  county  of  Salop. 

Argufy,  v.  to  import,  signify,  avail.  Ex.  "  Whod  ar- 
gufies a  haggling  a  thisun.''" 

Argufication,  8.  dispute,  investigation. 

Aroy,  8.  an  argument.     Ex.  ^^  Getting  into  an  arggT 

Argy,  8.  *  an  embankment  betwixt  Meherleg  and  Liang- 
myneoh^  which  was  constructed  as  a  protection  against 
the  overflowings  of  the  Severn.  It  has  not,  however, 
always  this  effect,  as  a  considerable  quantity  of  back 
water  deluges  the  country  in  a  flood,  owing  to  a  want  of 
fall  in  the  bed  of  the  river.  This  embankment  is  five 
feet  wide  across  the  top,  and  varies  from  ten  to  twenty 
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feet  in  height  above  the  average  level  of  the  meadows 
on  the  water  side.  We  have  picked  up  this  very  appro- 
priate name  from  the  C.  Brit,  arduy^  government,  pro- 
tection. 

Gad  ardwy  rhad^  er  Duw  rhi, 
Rhwyv'ar  dwvyr  rh'ov  d  Dyvi. 

D.  AP.  GWILLYM. 

Arn,  «.  to  earn.  Ex.  "  Wunna  am  his  mate.'^  Germ.' 
amen ;  Gr.  apwfiai^  acquirere. 

Arpit,  adf.  quick,  ready.  Ex.  ^^  Arpit  at  his  laming, 
saying  as  how  he's  so  heavy  o'  hearing.^'  If  this  word 
does  not  claim  affinity  with  the  A.  Sax.  gearu  promptus, 
it  must  be  the  spurious  oflspring  of  some  tripping  tongue. 

Arth-btaff,  «.  a  poker  used  by  blacksmiths;  this  in 
conjunction  with  the  arth  (hearth)  shovel,  hearthrpUUe^ 
and  hosh^  make  up  what  may  be  termed  a  smith's  fire 
irons.     Earthy  Hollyband. 

As,  rd,  pron.  1.  Who,  which ;  Ex.  "  Those  as  liken.** 
2.  As  a  redundant  particle ;  Ex.  "  Saying  as  how  he 
is  an  oud  mon.**  3.  As  a  conjunction,  instead  of  for, 
orf,  upon,  &c. ;  Ex.  '^  Hell  come  whoam  as  nest  Set- 
terday.** 

AsiDEN,  cuh.  oblique,  aslant,  out  of  the  perpendicular. 
Ex.  ^^  All  asiden  like  Martha  Rhoden's  two-penny  dish.** 
^'  All  Oiddmg  as  hogs  fighting** :  Bay's  Proioerhs. 

AsiNGs,  s.  easings,  of  which  this  is  an  evident  depra- 
vation.   A.  Sax.  efe9ey  margo. 

Is^cles  in  evysynges. 

F.  Plouhkan. 

AsGAL,  ASKER,  s,  a  uowt :  (Lacorta  palustris,  Linn.)  Gael. 

asc.  Fr.  ascarahe. 
AssAUT,   8.  an  assault.     Ex.  ^^Fatohed  trouble  for  him 

for   an    assaut.^     Fr.    assawt^   oppugnation,    Lacombe. 

Robt.  of  Brunne. 

Held  his  (usawte  like  hard. 

CoER  DE  Lion,  v.  1900,  and  w.  3196,  4412,  5636. 
And  by  assaut  he  wan  the  citee  after. 

Chaucer,  Knightes  Tale,  v.  991. 

20-2 
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AssAUT,  V.  to  assault.  Ex.  ^^Asaauied  him  on  the  high 
road." 

AssoN,  in  composition  signifies  the  town  of  ashes,  or 
where  the  ash-trees  grow,  from  A.  Sax.  owe?,  fraxinus, 
and  ttm^  villus — and  not  from  the  Gr.  aarv*  Thus 
we  find  in   Co.  Salop,    Admaston,   Edgtaston,   Adba&- 

TON,     WiLLASTON,     WoOLASTON,     WhKATBN     AsTON,     Aot- 

LET  Abbots,    Botteral  Aston,    &c.     (V.  Remarks  at 

p.  240.) 
AsT,  part.  p€ut  of  verb  ask.     Ex.    '^  Agt  him  for  it."** 
Aster,  s.  Easter. 
At,  prep,   invariably  used  instead  of  to.     Ex.    ^^  This 

road  ull  be  daingerous  jist  now,  if  a  dunna  doa  sommat 

at  it.***     ^'^A  binna  yable  to  doa  anythin  ai  him,  a 

conna  touoh  him,  I  tell  ya.^ 
Athurt,   ado-  athwart,   across.      Ex.   ^^Gommed  aihurt 

on  him."*^      A.   Sax.   thmmr^    thwurhy   perversus:    ofer^ 

thtoear,  o/er-thwaer,  Wiclif,  Chaucer,  overthwart;  Lynd- 

say,  awrthort. 

.And  tniflBe  it  overthwert  his  mane. 

Richard  Cobr  db  Lioir,  v.  5510. 

Atop-on,  prq>.  upon  the  top  of.  Ex.  '^One  aiop  6"  the 
tother.''     "  Atop  o'  the  house.'' 

Attack'd-bd,  part,  past  of  verb  attack.  This  vulgaricon 
is  neither  confined  to  us,  nor  yet  to  the  cockneys,  who 
may  fairly  be  said  to  originate  the  chief  corruptions 
of  the  English  language.  In  Pickering's  book  of  Ameri- 
eamsnu^  it  is  stated  to  be  used  by  the  most  illiterate 
people  in  sea-port  towns,  and  sometimes  heard  in  the 
interior  among  persons  of  a  somewhat  higher  clasB. 

Attar,  prep,  after:  ater  is  not  provincial. 

AuD,  AuiiD,  ouD,  ouLD,  odf.  old.  (See  Remarks  under  L.) 

AuKERT,  aukut,  odj.  awkward.  This  is  a  syncopized 
form  not  unfrequent  among  us,  especially  in  such  words 
as  terminate  in  wards.  (See  Toarts.)  Ex.  *^  A  meety 
aiuJcwt  yoh.'^ 
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AuNDER^  5.  the  evening:  rarely  pronounced  so,  being 
more  usually  ownder,  (which  see).    Ray. 

AusB,  OSS,  V.  to  try,  essay,  attempt,  promise  favourably. 
Ex.  '^He  auaea  well  saying  as  how  he^s  a  young  un.'*'* 
^^Afue  at  it.**^  It  has  been  conjectured  to  spring  out 
of  the  Lat.  audeo:  ouetM. 

AussoN,  8.  Alcaston,  in  the  county  of  Salop. 

AuvE^  8.  the  helve  of  an  axe.  It  seems  like  a  vitiation  of 
helve  (which  see.)  Yet  the  Teutonic  gives  us  ^'hand- 
hauve^  capulus.'" 

AvEN,  8.  promise,  appearance.  Ex.  ^'  The  aven  of  a  fine 
cowt.^  I  am  indebted  for  this  word  to  Thomas  Mytton, 
Esq.  of  Shipton  Hall,  who  says  he  often  hears  it  in  his 
neighbourhood.  It  must  be  confined  entirely  to  that 
district  I  imagine,  for  I  have  never  heard  it  elsewhere. 
Germ,  abmthmr,  molimen  audax? 

Awhile.  1.  Substantively.  This  very  prevalent  word 
must  be  compoimded  of  the  verb  h(ive^  and  while ;  A. 
Sax.  haiban^  habere ;  and  while  spatium  temporis.  The 
phrase,  ^^I  can'^t  awhile'^y  therefore  simply  implies, 
I  have  not  time :  whUe  in  all  instances  betoking  time : 
thus  ^^stop  &  whUe^'*.  stay,  a  short,  or  long  time,  as 
the  case  may  be :  ^^  done  awhUe  I  was  away^ :  in  the 
time  of  my  absence.  2.  As  a  preposition,  for  until ;  Ex. 
^'  Thee  fettle  the  bosses  awhile  I  come  back  again  from 
the  lezzow*" :  "  Stay  awhile  I  goa  thire^ :  the  whole 
period  of  absence  being  by  an  ellipsis  understood  in 
these  cases,  as  though  the  speaker  actually  said,  ''  stay 
here  during  the  time  of  my  going  and  returning.''  3. 
Instead  of  whilst^  the  particle  a  being  redundant.  Ex. 
"-iwAtfo"",  or,  ^^awhUsi  yo  bin  laazing  T  bed  T  th' 
mourning.'"  The  second  signification,  not  very  dialecti- 
cal. M.  Ck)th.  hweUa;  Belg.  Teut.  wiHe^  spatium  tem- 
pons;  Germ.  weU;  A.  Sax.  hwU^  donee. 

Ax,  V.  to  ask.  This  word  is  perhaps  universal.  Yet 
though  now  deemed  a  vulgarism,  it  is  not  without  good 
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claims  to  a  higher  title,  for  at  all  events  it  is  an  ar- 
chaism, and  has  been  learned  from  our  forefathers.  Hoc- 
cleve,  Chaucer,  Sir  D,  Lyndsay,  Bale,  Wiclif,  B.  Jonson, 
and  numerous  others,  use  it.  A.  Sax.  cueiom ;  Germ. 
eiscon ;  Belg.  egschen^  interrogare ;  Or.  a^cow,  postulo. 

For  that  I  axe  is  dae,  as  God  me  speede. 

H0CC1.EYE,  {ChaknarB'  Ghu.) 
Axe  not  why:  for  though  thou  axe  me. 

Chaucer^  Cant,  Taki,  y.  3567. 

Themie  Josephus  beynge  a  stronge  man  and  a  lyght  cangfat  the 
Bwerde  to  him  and  axed  ms  felowe  whether  hadde  lyuer  lyue  or 
deye.  The  lufe  of  saynt  James  the  kuse.  Golden  LB6Bm>,  W.  de 
Worde,  1512. 

And  the  Farisees  camen  and  axiden  him.  Wiclif*8  New  TesL 
Mark  c.  x. 

And  James  and  Jon  2«ebedees  sones  camen  to  him  and  seyden 
Maystir  we  wolen  that  what  evir  we  oxen  thou  do  to  us.    id, 

Ax^D  out,  part,  past:  having  the  bands  of  marriage 
published  for  the  third  time. 

Ayoh,  ahuh,  aumph,  adv,  awry,  aslant,  on  one  side. 
Ex.  ^^  All  ayoA.''''  There  is  at  first  hearing,  a  sound 
of  provincial  vulgarity  stamped  upon  this  word.  Yet 
upon  investigation  it  turns  out  to  be  in  perfect  accord- 
ance with  the  tongue  from  which  our  language  is  chiefly 
derived.  Why,  then,  need  we  go  to  a  dassioal  one 
for  terms  to  express  our  ideas,  if  the  Anglo  Saxon  is 
copious  in  terms  both  appropriate,  and  expressive ! 
A.  Sax.  awoh^  torte. 
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AGKBM  V.  1.  To  prevent  or  retard 
in  growth.  Ex.  "  This  caud  weather 
uU  baehtt  the  quern."  S.  To  back, 
or  piuih  farther  behind.  Ex.  "Bad^ 
the  osa  wunn  'e." 
Backerley,    adv.   late,  as   applied  to 

seaaona  and  harvest,  as  "  a  baeieriy 

harraat." 

Baokbbtb,  ath-     l.    Backwards.     3.    Behind   hand.    Ex. 
'*  Backmrtg  in  his  work.'" 
Backebter,    eomp.    of   the   foregoing.    Ex.    "Goa  a  bit 
hadcarter  woot'ef' 

Backsidk,  ».  \>y  this  word  the  retired  premisee  of  a  house 
are  umally  designated.  Ex.  "  Hers  gwon  o*  the  back- 
side,  her^  be  back  anon.^ 

Backwater,  «.  water  not  wanted  for  turning  the  wheel  of 
a  water  com  mill,  what  is  superabundant  and  generally 
flows  down  a  channel  cut  for  the  peculiar  purpose. 
Badobr,  s.  an  itinerant  dealer  in  poultiy,  butter  or  fruit; 
one  who  buys  up  such  articles  in  open  market,  and  re- 
tails them  at  an  exorbitant  profit.  A.  Sax.  bgcgean, 
emere.  Bullokar. 
Bao,  v.  to  cut  with  a  bill.     Ex.  *'  Bagging  pase"  (peas). 

"  Bagging  fitches"  (vetches),      Teut.  "oeghen,  radere. 
Baooaob,  t.  a  term  of  contempt   applied  to  a  female  of 
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bad  character.      Ex.  "  Yah !  you  nasty  imperint  hag- 
gojger    Isl.  ho/^^  protervus. 

Bagging  Bill,  «.  a  curved  iron  instrument  used  in  trim- 
ming hedges,  as  well  as  for  various  agricultural  purposes. 
Teut.  Hieghm^  radere ;  VMe^  securicula ;  G.  Brit.  hvoiaU; 
A.  Sax.  Wl;  Belg.  hyl;  Dan.  HU;  Swed.  M2a,  securis. 

Bajonet,  «.  a  bayonet :  not  a  corruption  as  might  appear 
at  first  hearing  the  word,  but  in  strict  accordance  with 
the  Swed.  hafonett 

Baglb,  8.  an  impudent  woman ;  an  opprobrious  term  for 
a  depraved  female.  Teut.  hoyghden^  porcellus!  Fr.  bt- 
guefiky  terme  d^'injure  populaire,  qui  se  dit  d^une  femme 
de  basse  condition  qu'^on  taxe  de  betise,  et  aussi  d\m6 
femme  foUe  et  impertinente.  Ge  mot  est  compost  de 
gueuhy  et  de  i^,  c''est-ardire,  ouverte,  comme  qui  diroit^ 
une  femme  qui  a  toujours  la  gueule  ouverte.  Menage. 
Roquefort.  The  sense  in  which  Salopians  use  the  word 
is  precisely  that  adopted  by  the  French,  we  say  of  such 
a  character,  "Her  is  sich  a  lagh!'^  "  Voyez  oette 
begueule'^  cry  the  French.     Richelet. 

Bailey,  8.  a  baililT.  This  is  the  old  form  of  the  word, 
and  therefore  correct  enough :  see  Tale8  <md  Quicke  An- 
sfceres^  p.  12.  Bit8an*8  Ane.  iSmg8^  p.  37.  In  the  mining 
districts  the  word  is  Doricised  and  pronounced  Baily. 

Backstone,  8.  a  stone,  or  plate  of  iron,  correctly  speaking 
it  should  be  the  former,  upon  which  oat  cakes  and 
pUcdets  are  baked :  though  usually  made  of  the  latter  ma- 
terial, the  old  name  of  ^skegUme  is  retained.  See  Sdeo- 
tians  of  Articles  from  Gentleman's  Magaaine  vol.  ii.  p.  202. 

Balase,  v.  to  beat,  flog  or  whip,  to  castigate,  apply 
punishment  to  the  breech.  I  believe  this  to  be  a  ge- 
nuine Shropshire  word.  The  late  editor  of  Warton^s 
History  of  English  Poetry,  says,  that  excepting  in  the 
pages  of  Langland  he  can  find  no  record  of  it.  If  this 
be  the  case,  as  I  believe  it  is,  in  reference  to  its  angli- 
cised form,   we   are  furnished  with  another  reason  for 
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afiserting  that  the  author  of  Piers  Plouhman^s  Vision 
was  a  native  of  our  county.  The  fact  will  also  lead  us 
to  attribute  a  high  degree  of  value  to  provincial  glossa- 
ries, as  means  of  elucidating  obscure  words  and  phrases 
in  the  Earlier  English  Poets.  Dr  Whitaker  interprets 
Baiys^  a  strap,  and  thus  limits  its  meaning.  Notwith- 
standing his  restriction  of  the  word,  his  explanation  can 
hardly  be  deemed  unsound,  inasmuch  as  in  our  use  of 
it,  the  application  is  confined  to  corporeal  punishment 
with  such  a  material.  In  the  time  of  Matthew  Paris 
bdleym  had  a  different  signification,  denoting  a  rod. 
However,  whether  s^rap^  or  rod,  in  its  earlier  significa- 
tion imports  but  little,  since  the  verbal  form  of  the  word 
represents  the  act  of  using  either.  ^^  (Abbas)  Vestibus 
igitur  spoliatus,^  says  the  monkish  Historian,  ^^  cum  suis 
militibus,  similiter  indumentis  spoliatis,  ferens  in  manu 
virgam  quam  vulgariter  Bahis^  appdUamus,  intravit  ca- 
pitulum,  et  confitens  culpam  suam,  quam  ut  ait,  in  bello, 
sicut  tunc  decuit  dicere  perpetraverat  et  commiserat, 
k  singulis  fratribus  disciplinas  nuda  came  suscepit.^** 
(Matth.  Paris,  anno  1252.)  The  word  in  question  is 
thus  explained  in  the  Glossary  by  Watt.  ^^  Baleia^  vir^ 
gam  quam  vulgariter  Baleis  appellamus  a  Gallico  Balaye 
scopa.  Ita  enim  et  adhuc  Norfolcienses  mei  vocant  vir- 
gam majorem  et  ex  pluribus  longioribusque  viminibus; 
quali  utuntur  peedagogi  severiores  in  scholis.''^  It  has 
continued  with  us  down  to  the  present  time,  merely 
being  changed  from  its  nominal  to  a  verbal  form :  though 
I  suspect  its  circulation  is  confined  to  the  neighbourhood 
of  the  Glee  Hills.  Ex.  ^^Gie  him  a  good  halasmg'"^ 
'^  B<Uase  him  well''\  and  thus  in  Piers  Plouhman, 

Yut  am  ich  chalenged  in  chapitel  hous  as  ich  a  child  were. 
And  baleysed  in  the  bar  ers  and  no  breche  be  twyne.    95. 

Ich  putte  hym  ferste  to  booke 
Aristotle  and  other,  to  argaen  ich  tauhte 
Grammere  for  giirles,  ich  gart  furst  (to)  wryte 
And  bet  hem  with  a  baieyse,  bote  yf  thei  wolde  leme.    IRi). 
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Balasb,  V,   to  ballast.     The  old  form.     BuUokar. 

With  some  gall'd  trunks  bcUlac'd  with  straw  and  stone. 

Bp.  Hall  s  SaHrei. 

Balate,  9.  by  prosthesis  for  blait^  q.  v. 

Baldgoot,  8.  a  water-hen,  the  coot,  Ftdiea  atra  of  Jenyns. 

And  they  appear  like  bald  cootes,  in  the  nest. 

Knight  of  Malta, 

Balk,  «.  to  disappoint,  baffle.     Ex.  "  BalK'd  in  his  fancy .^ 

Balk,  s,  1.  a  log  of  timber.  Teut.  halck;  S.  Goth. 
hjmlke ;  Belg.  baiUi ;  Swed.  bieOca ;  Isl.  bicUka ;  Franc. 
bctlco;  Fris.  Germ,  balke^  trabs.  2.  a  small  brass  orna- 
ment fixed  at  the  top  of  a  wand,  usually  carried  by 
members  of  a  benefit  club.  3.  a  little  piece  of  land 
^here  a  plough  escapes  whilst  ploughing.  Hence  as  it 
lies  fallow  has  arisen  the  proverb  that  '^a  two  year 
old  balk  is  as  good  as  a  ruck  of  muck.^  4.  ridges  of 
ploughed  land.  Ex.  "Toert  the  end  o'  th'  balJtsy 
Promp.  Parv.  Baiie  on  lond  ered.  Palsgrave,  Baulie 
of  lande,  separaison.  Bullokar  recognizes  the  third 
sense,  and  Minsheu  the  first  and  last. 

Ball-stone,  «.  1.  a  measure  of  iron-stone  which  lies  near 
the  surface.     2.  a  kind  of  limestone  found  near  Wenlock. 

Ball-rib,  8.  that  part  of  pork  which  lies  nearer  to  the 
neck  than  a  sparerib. 

Bally,  «.  the  belly.  We  seem  to  retain  the  earlier  pro- 
nunciation from  the  Teut.  balgh;  Germ.  Belg.  bcdg^ 
venter.     A.  Sax.  bcelig;  C.  Brit,  loly  id. 

Bally,  v.  to  grow  distended  or  become  abdominal.     Ex. 

"The  sow's  weU  baJMedr 

Sym  that  was  hdlyd  lyke  a  kow. 

The  Hunttyng  qf  the  Hare,  v.  187. 

Ballyful,  «.  1 .  a  litter  of  pigs.  Ex.  "  A  good  ballyful 
o'  pigs."  2.  repletion,  sufficiency.  Ex.  "  A  ballyful  o' 
mate  and  drink.''* 

Ballys,  8.  a  pair  of  bellows.  Ex.  "  If  the  fire  unna  tind, 
tak  the  bcUlys  to  it.''     "  Wos  and  wos  like  oud  San- 
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som'^B  baUyB?'*  M.  Goth,  halgt;  Belg.  halph;  Oerm. 
Teut.  balg^  uter. 

Bammbl,  v.  to  chufitise ;  one  of  the  numerotu  Bynonyma 
for  manual  punishment.  The  word  appears  to  have 
aflinity  with  pommel;  the  interchange  of  B  and  P  being 
common.     C.  Brit,  pwyo^  ferio. 

Band,  to  work  in  the  ;  phr.  or  to  write  the  word  as  it 
is  usually  spoken,  to  work  t  UC  bo%^  signifies  the  employ- 
ment of  a  collier  when  he  labours  an  entire  day  in 
stocking  coals  down.  Occaaonally  the  phrase  runs, 
^^  tBorls  f  iV  turn!"  Teut.  Germ,  hcmde^  sodalitium,  id 
est,  omnis  multitude,  quse  communi  quodam  nexn,  sive 
utilitatis,  sive  jucunditatis,  in  unam  societatem  ooUigatur. 

Banes,  8.  the  Banns  of  Marriage.  Pbomp.  Parv.  Boim 
of  a  Play  or  marriage.     A.  Sax.  oiomum,  publicare. 

Bang,  t?.  I.  to  excel.  Ex.  "Thisn  boftigs  yom.'''  2.  to 
slam  a  door  to.  Ex.  '^  Bcmgmg  the  dure^  3.  to  punish, 
beat,  strike.  Ex.  ^^  Gie  him  a  good  ba/nging?''  Isl.  S. 
Goth,  banga ;  Teut.  bangelen^  percutio. 

Banger,  «.  1.  a  hard  blow.  Ex.  ^^Fat  him  a  banger  uv 
his  yed."^  2.  any  thing  inordinately  large,  especially  a 
female.     Ex.  ^^Molly^s  a  banger.'" 

Bank-hook,  s.  a  large  fish  hook,  which  derives  its  name 
from  being  laid  baited  in  brooks  or  running  water,  and 
attached  by  a  line  to  the  bank. 

"  Also  you  may  bait  many  hooks  over  night  with  worms 
and  fasten  them  on  the  Bank-sides."  Upon  wmch  passage  is  a 
marginal  explication,  "Bank  Hooks."  Worlidgb's  Systema  Agri- 
cultunp,  fol.  1675. 

Banks  Man,  8.  a  coUier  who  remains  ^'  on  the  Bank"^  to 
attend  to  the  coals  as  soon  as  drawn  to  the  top  of 
the  pit:  generally  called  a  Bonks  Mon. 

Bannering,  8.  an  annual  custom  of  perambulating  the 
borders  of  a  parish.  On  which  occasion  a  number  of 
boys  headed  by  the  inferior  parochial  authorities,  walk 
round  its   boundaries,  for  the   purpose    of  maintaining 
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the  local  jurifidiction  and  privileges.  The  practioe 
took  itfi  origin  from  a  monastic  custom  that  was  some- 
what similar.  A  body  of  people  mider  a  Monk,  as 
leader,  walked  rowid  the  outskirts  of  the  Banleuca^ 
which  was  a  tract  of  land  about  a  league  in  circum- 
ference, over  which  the  order  had  power  of  punishment, 
or  the  right  of  including  its  inhabitants  under  their 
bcmn,  (See  Du  Cange  sub  Ba/nlmca).  Municipal  char- 
ters in  various  cities  on  the  continent  recognize  this 
power.  (See  Haltaus  Glass,  sub  Bwim-Zcmd).  Wachter 
in  his  invaluable  Glossary  furnishes  us  with  authority  for 
the  use  of  the  verb  which  we  employ  to  describe  the 
custom.  Germ.  h(miym^  finibus  includere.  Hence  Ixmm 
comes  to  signify  the  boundary  of  any  place,  town  or 
parish,  as  in  the  Saxon  charter  of  Canute  in  Spehnan, 
we/re  wre  ban  rested^  where  our  territory  ceases.  Hence 
also  come  the  words,  Ixnmd^  bafmdary,  Jbaund-ttaney  &c. 
The  reader  desirous  of  further  information  may  advan- 
tageously consult  Mons.  Menage  under  BemKeue. 

Bannuts,  s,  walnuts  of  a  peculiarly  large  kind. 

Bar,  v.  to  bear.  This  according  to  ancient  pronunciation 
is  spoken  without  sounding  the  former  vowel.  Ex. 
^'  I  wunna  bar  no  sich  tratement.'"  See  the  metrical  Ro- 
mance of  R.  C.  de  Lion,  P.  Plouhman,  Emperor  Oc- 
tavian,  v.  95S. 

And  whanne  Jhesus  hadde  seyn  hem  he  bar  heyy  and  seid 
to  hem  suffre^  &c.    Wiclif's  New  Testamenty  Mark  c.  x. 

Barb,  Bear,  8.  a  mixture  of  molten  iron  and  sand, 
which  lies  at  the  bottom  of  a  furnace.  It  is  very 
difficult  to  draw  out,  and  when  this  is  the  case,  the 
iron  is  said  to  be  "m  the  Bear,'*'' 

Barfut,  culf.  by  elision  from  bare/oat:  bare  in  its  simple 
as  weU  as  in  its  compound  form,  is  invariably  pro- 
nounced bar.  Germ.  Dan.  Swed.  A.  Sax.  bar;  Isl. 
ber^  nudus.  Hence  the  Germ,  barfuss;  and  the  A. 
Sax.  barfot^  nudipes. 
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Babk  his  shins,  phr,  to  knock  the  skin  off  the  legs  by 

kicking  or  bniising  them.      A  phrase  evidently  taken 

from  barking  a  tree.     The  metaphor  is  at  least  an  old 

one,  as  I  find  it  in  Ane  baUat  of  Mcarimmis  published 

in  Mr  Laing^s  highly  curious  and  valuable  collection  of 

Andemt  Popular  Poetry  of  Seotkmd.    Swed.  barka ;  Tout. 

bareimi  decorticare. 

Beiding  her  seUFe  to  hym  a  pace, 
She  ciyed  him  mersy  then 
And  pvlled  the  barke  even  of  hys  fiaoe 
With  ner  commaundementa  ten. 

Neist,  Sanderson  fratch'd  wid  a  hay-stack. 
And  Deavison  flight  wi'  the  whuis; 

Smith  Leytle  fell  out  wi'  the  cohbles. 
And  peifd  aw  the  bark  nff  his  shim. 

Anderson's  Cumberland  Ballads,  p.  62. 

Barm,  s.  yeast.     Not  a  dialectical  word,  yet  frequently 

supposed  to  be  so  by  new  inhabitants  of  the  county. 

Com.  burm:  A.  Sax.  beorm;  Dan.  barnnes;  Germ,  berm; 

Teut.  Sicamb.  Belg.  ba/rm^  fermentum.     S.  Goth,  bertna ; 

Hib.  borra^  fiex. 

And  sometime  make  the  drink  to  bear  no  barm. 

Midsummer  Ni^s  Dream, 

Barnacles,  «.  1.  a  formidable  pair  of  iron  tweezers  which 
are  placed  upon  the  nose  of  an  unruly  horse,  so  that  he 
inay  be  held  quiet  whilst  shoeing.  Minsheu  deduces  the 
word  from  gvbemaeuhim^  quasi  benuumkm :  quia  os  equi 
gubemat.  Though  I  am  generally  averse  to  seek  for  ety- 
mologies in  a  Greek  or  Latin  quarter,  believing  that 
the  humble  classes  have  enriched  their  vocabulary  but  in 
a  trifling  degree  from  the  learned  languages,  I  feel  dis- 
posed in  the  present  instance  to  vary  from  usual  practice, 
and  agree  with  the  Lexicographer  just  cited.  His  view 
is  much  more  plausible  than  that  taken  by  Skinner,  who 
with  reference  to  the  Gr.  eirio-roMu^  conceives  the  word 
corrupted  from  Bear  and  Neck.  S.  spectacles.  This 
sense  is  a  metaphorical  usurpation  from  the  former. 
And  as  tpectaelee  are  derived  from  speetOy  by  the  same 
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proceflB  we  have  bemades^  aphseretically,  to  use  such  a 
word,  from  gnbemaeuhm.  Forby  eays,  and  no  better 
or  surer  authority  can  be  cited,  that  the  word  is  in  its 
first  sense  correct,  and  was  in  use  two  centuries  ago. 
Barnagb,  Barnish,  fk  a  very  expressive  and  well  known 
word.  It  is  the  one  of  all  others  which  conveys  to  a 
Salopian  ear  its  own  peculiar  and  forcible  meaning. 
Without  this  in  his  vocabulary,  a  farmer  would  fruit- 
lessly try  to  describe  to  his  listener  the  improved  ap- 
pearance, the  lusty  and  athletic  character  of  his  son 
just  slipped  out  of  youth,  and  entering  upon  manhood. 
Without  it,  the  old  domestic  would  vainly  strive  to 
describe  the  impression  made  on  his  mind  by  his 
young  maater^s  idtered  appearance  since  he  left  home 
for  school.  Would  he  say  he  was  got  fatter,  or 
taller?  These  would  be  feeble  expressions  compared 
with  this,  which  is  both  more  descriptive  of  his  opinion, 
and  also  more  complimentary.  "  You  bin  bravely 
hamished  Measter.'*^  Here  we  have  natural  defini- 
tion; nay,  it  may  be  said  there  is  music  in  the 
term.  Simply  appHed,  it  signifies  increased  in  bulk; 
adding  corpulency  to  stature ;  filling  up  by  plumpness ; 
or  as  the  Salopians  occasionally  say,  ^''coming  cn^ 
But  looking  at  the  significancy  of  the  word  in  its 
more  usual  extended  meaning,  it  implies  the  lusty 
bearing  of  ^  young  fellow,  the  vigor,  strength  and 
robustness  of  Us  frame :  it  indicates  more  than  mere 
growth,  or  fatness  in  proportion  to  increased  height, 
and  conveys,  at  least  it  does  so  to  a  Shropshire  ear, 
the  idea  in  conjunction  with  this  signification,  of  manli- 
ness and  courage;  similar  in  fact  to  the  acceptation 
it  has  in  the  Romance  of  Florimond, 

Sa'il  avait  grand  pris  de  Bamage, 
e  prouesse  et  de  vaaselage. 

But  how  did  we  imbibe  it  i     I  suspect  its  ori^  is  with 
the  Latins.    According  to  numerous  examples  brought 
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forward  by  Du  Cange,  Baro  means  simply  a  man.    An 
author  quoted  by  him  is  expressly  to  the  point. 
Baro,  baroniB,  grayis  ant  anthenticuB  est  vir. 

It  is  frequently  placed  in  contradistinction  to  fcemina. 
A.  Sax.  haem^  denotes  both  a  child  and  a  man.  Sp. 
haron ;  M.  Goth.  Franc.  Germ.  Isl.  Swed.  Dan.  iarw, 
though  commonly  explained  by  puer^  have  an  extended 
meaning.  Junius  assigns  the  period  of  Bamage  to  the 
time  of  youth  first  bearing  arms,  following  the  autho- 
rity of  Gawane  Douglas,  who  translates  juventus  by 
this   representative. 

Nequicqoam  nhaeBBBk  Juventits, 
he  renders 

The  remanent  of  Trojane  bamage,  besegeit  in  rane. 

^neid,  x.  330. 

Barn  doob  Savage,  8.  a  clodhopper :  an  agricultural  la- 
bourer; in  the  Worcestershire  dialect  a  ehavybacon. 

Baku,  v.  to  choose,  debar.  Must  we  from  the  latter 
sense  consider  it  a  corruption  introduced  by  the  ju- 
veniles, who  in  playing  together  use  the  phrases  '^Bar 
me  that,'^  "I  bar  that,'^  which  import  that  by  thus 
speaking  first,  they  debar  any  of  their  playmates  from 
the  chosen  possession!  or  must  it  be  reputed  a  pure 
verb,  for  which  authorities  are  producible  from  writers 
of  the  Elizabethan  age!    The  reader  shall  decide. 

''Only  I  bar  those  same  whoreson   unlawful  terms,   steeped 
in  cisterns  of  aqua-fortis  and  gunpowder." 

Pierce's  Supererogation,  1693. 

Peace>  ho!  I  bar  oonfdsion. 

As  You  Like  It,  i.  1. 

Heaven,  and  fortune,  bar  me  happy  hours. 

Rich.  III.  iv.  4. 

Bass,  «.  1.  a  cushion  for  kneeling  on  in  church,  mat- 
ting manufactured  from  rushes.  2.  a  coUar  for 
cart  horses  made  of  the  same  material.  ^^  In  tri- 
bus  coleris,  uno  basM^  cum  tribus  capistris,  emptis 
apud    Sterisbrugge.'*'      Kenneths  Paroch.  Antiq.  p.  574. 
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This  sense  gives  origin  to  the  preceding.  (See  Du  Cange 
sub  Bcu8e,)  Isl.  Swed.  Genn.  batiy  philyra.  Teut.  haky 
cortex.  3.  &  slaty  piece  of  coal  which  bums  white, 
usually  known  among  Geologists  under  the  titles  of 
Stigmaria,  and  Catamites. 

Basset-end,  «.  that  direction  of  a  mine  where  the  coal 
or  iron  stone  inclines  upwards,  ^  crops  out/  The  same 
sense  prevails  among  Derbyshire  Miners. 

Baste,  «.  1.   to  sew.     Teut.  besCen^  leviter  consuere. 

With  a  thred  basUng  my  slevis. 

ROICAUNT  OF  THE   RoSE,  104. 

The  body  of  yonr  diaconne  is  sometime  guarded  with  fing- 
mentB,  and  the  gaaids  are  but  slightly  batted  on  neither. 

Much  Ado  abofU  Nothing,  L  !• 

2.  to  beat,  chastise.  Ex.  ^^Gie  him  a  good  haxking^ 
Isl.  heyi^  ;  Dan.  hedefr^  concutio.  Swed.  &m»,  flagellare. 
C.  Brit.  hcbMvb ;  Brit.  bcuM  ;  Gr.  fiareuw.  Lat.  baiuerej 
verberare.    Com.  Armor.  baacUa^  to  strike  with  a  stick. 

He  paid  good  Robin  back  and  side^ 
And  b&at  him  up  and  down. 

Robin  Hood:  Edit,  RiUon,  voL  i.  p.  102. 

And  how  they  scaioely  could  win  home. 
Their  bones  were  baate  so  sore. 

id.  voL  i.  p.  113. 

Dro,    I  think  the  meat  wants  that  I  have. 

Ant.    In  good  time^  Sir^  what's  that? 

Dro.    Basting.  Comedy  qf  Errors,  ii.  2. 

Batch,  «.  1.  as  much  bread  as  an  oven  will  conveniently' 
hold  for  bakeing:.  a  hatch  of  com  implies  enough  for 
one  bakeing.  Ex.  ^^  Hers  gwon  to  tak  the  hatch  to 
be  gron.'"  C.  Brit,  haich^  a  burden.  Palsgrave,  Bateke 
of  hredde^  foumee  de  pain.  Pbomp.  Parv.  Batcke^  or 
haJsjfnge^    Bullokar. 

Thou  core  of  envy^  thou  erutty  batch  of  nature. 

TroUus  and  Cresnda* 
This  m  tell  ye  by  the  way. 
Maidens  when  ye  leavens  lay, 
Crosse  your  Dow,  and  your  dispatch 
Will  be  the  better  for  your  JBalch. 

HsaaiCK's  Huperidei. 
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^.  a  game,  or  batch  ai  play :  a  turn,  or  bout  of  drink- 
ing. 

Batbtaff,    8.    a,   wooden    instrument   used   in   washing. 
Pbomp.  Parv.  hoMaff^  vexillum. 
Batt,  8.   a  pat  on  the  back. 

And  each  of  you  a  good  haJt  on  his  neck. 

Dodblet's  CoOectian,  iii.  42. 

Batt,  v.  to  beat  gently,  to  tap.  Ex.  ^^  Bait  him  on 
the  back.*"  If  not  by  metathesis  for  pat^  it  has  con- 
nexion with  the  Germ,  hattm;  C.  Brit,  baeddu^  and 
A.  Sax.  beokM^  verberare. 

Battlbton,  8.  a  wooden  instrument  used  by  washer-women 
in  beating  linen.  Lat.  baHUunL 

Bauson,  €k(f.   swelled,  pendant.     An  epithet  applied   to 

a  hog  or  sow  when  their  bag  or  belly  hangs  down,  none 

of  the  accustomed  operations  of  the  knife  having  be^i 

performed  on  the  former.     Gem.  laueh^  venter :  bausm^ 

inflare :  hanut^  turgidus.    Coles  has  '^  a  great  bausin^  ven- 

troBus.""     Salopians  speak  of  a  ba/u8on  pig.    Nares  quotes 

Peaoey  yon  &t  bamson,  peace. 

lAngua. 

Brant,  v.   are  not.     A.  Sax.  beOy   esse. 

Ye  beand  dum,  and  can  pronunce  na  thing. 

Sir  D.  Ltndsay's  Works,  vol.  ii.  pp.  232, 315. 

Brard,  «.  to  trim  or  cut  a  hedge  at  the  top,  that  it 
may  grow  strong  at  bottom.  In  other  parts  of  the 
county  the  term  breast  is  used. 

Brastings,  Brastlings,  Birsting,  s.  the  first  milk  given 
after  the  birth  of  a  calf,  quasi  Breastings^  says  Minsheu. 
The  word  is  not  local,  being  found  in  Ben  Jonson,  Bul- 
lokar,  Nares  and  Ash,  and  is  also  of  general  circulation 
in  Norfolk,  Cheshire,  and  other  counties.  Cotgrave 
says  that  it  is  accounted  dangerous,  food  for  calves  for 
three  or  four  days,  but  Shropshire  farmers  dream  not 
of  such  a  hazard,  anxiously  wishing  their  calves  to 
suck  as  soon  as  possible.     A  pudding  made  from  this 

21 
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milk  is  well  known  for  its  peculiar  ridmesa.  A.  Sax. 
bysting;   Germ.  Uemt;  Belg.  Teut.  Uest;  colostrmn. 

Bed  of  Beef,  s.  an  inferior  part  of  the  cow,  something 
cut  from  the  belly. 

Beetle,  «.  a  large  hammer  made  of  wood,  and  bound 
at  each  end  of  the  head  by  a  ring  of  iron.  It  is 
commonly  used  for  driving  wedges  in  cleaving  wood, 
or  for  agricultural  purposes.  In  a  quarto  vol.  printed 
by  Purfoote,  entitled  a  Dictionarie  for  children,  the 
word  is  thus  explained:  '^a  hammer  to  break  the 
cloddes  with  in  the  corn  field.''^  The  lettle  mentioned 
by  Shakspeare,  was  a  formidable  implement  and  re- 
quired more  than  single  strength  to  wield  it.  A. 
Sax.  Ijftl^  malleus.  Palsgrave,  BMyU  to  bete  clothes 
with,  battoyr.  Hence  also  the  compounded  form  of 
a  vmkmg  heeth.     Golden  Legend. 

If  I  do  fillip  me  with  a  three  man  heeUe, 

2  Henry y  IV.  i.  2. 

Have  I  liv'd  thus  long  to  be  knocked  o'  th^  head 
With  half  a  washing  beetle. 

Beaum.  and  Flstcb.  Tamer  7\imed,  iL6. 

Begoab,  v.  to  impoverish.  Farmers  talk  of  certain  crops 
heggarmg  their  land. 

Beggarly,  adj,  poor,  as  applied  to  land.  Ex.  ^^  a  beg- 
ga/rly  bit  o'  groun.*" 

Begum,  Begummies,  Btgom,  &c.  a  profane  oath  or  as- 
severation corrupted  from  By  them^  in  aUusion  to  the 
Trinity.  It  generally  etondB  the  first  word  in  a  sen- 
tence<  When  the  individual  in  speaking  is  either  ig- 
norant of  the  subject  referred  to,  or  unable  to  answer 
the  question  propounded,  he  usually  cuts  off  the  en- 
quiiy  by  saying,   ^^  Bygwn  I  dunna  knoa.^ 

Behappen,  prep,  perhaps.     Ex.  "  Behappm  it  ul  rain."" 

Beholden,  Beholding,  part^  past  obliged.  Ex.  '^  I  anmod 
hehdHdm  to  thee  yit.**^ 

For  BnituB'  Bake>  I  am  heholden  to  you. 

JuUus  Cceear,  iii.  2. 
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^As  the  world  gooi, 

Debton  are  very  slaves  to  those  to  whom 
They've  been  bAoldina. 

Beaum.  and  Fletch.  Laws  of  Candy,  iv.  2. 

Bblk,  Bbling,  #.  a  bo3  or  pustule.  A.  Sax.  byl,  car- 
bunculuB. 

Belike,  €t€h.   perhaps.    Ex.  ^^  Belike  yo  unna.^^ 

Bell,  v,  to  make  a  noise,  roar,  bellow.  Ex.  ^'Stop 
your  IMmg^  as  the  impatient  sometimes  say  to 
children.  Hence  also  the  phrase,  ^^  a  beUaking  craJtw^ 
applied  to  cattle.  Isl.  hMa ;  Teut.  A.  Sax.  heUan ; 
Germ,  hellm ;   Swed.  hola,  boare. 

BfiLLocK,  Bullock,  and  Bluckn,  the  last  pronounced  very 
short.  1.  to  bellow.  Ex.  "Yore  bull'^s  a  beHatin 
cratur.^  2.  to  roar,  cry  or  blubber.  Ex.  "  Whad 
bin  ^e  a  hdUMa  about?  Why  d^s  na  come  to  thy 
fittler 

Belly  Vengeance,  s.   poor  small  beer. 

Belt,  v*  to  beat,  castigate.     This  must  be  an  old  word 

though  its  origin  is  hidden.     It  is  twice  employed  in 

the  copious  vituperation  of  Montgomery. 

Hen  spark,  scabbed  dark!  and  thon  bark,  I  sail  heU  thee. 

7^  Flyting. 

Whether  thou  wilt  let  (eft  thy  bawes, 

Or  kiss  all  defies  that  stands  besides.       id. 

Bemuqje,  €.    to  dirty   with  mud.       Shakspeare    chiefly 

uses  the  word  bemail* — Tarn,  of  the  ShrmOy  iv.  1.    Teut. 

lemuHeHy  aspergere  pulvere. 
Benow,  €uh.  by  this  time.    Ex.  ^'  I  thought  as  how  heM 

a  bin  back  again  benow.'" 
Benbbl,  €7.  to  castigate,  chiefly  with  a  stick.    Ex.  '^Bemd 

his  hide.'^     S.  Goth,  hmgd;   Grerm.  lengel,  fustis. 
Bent,  s.  1.  a  name  given  to  some  places  in  the  county,  as 

Hayton^s  Bent^  &c.  from   2,  the  brow  of  a  hill.     Ex. 
Just  o^er  the  heni  of  the  hiD.*"     Isl.  benda^  curvatura. 

A.  Sax.  Imdan^  indinare. 

And  downward  from  an  hill  under  a  bent, 

Crattcbr^  Khightes  Tale,  1983. 

ai— 2 
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We  saw  a  buBteous  heme  cum  ovir  the  bent. 

Sir  D.  Lyndsay's  Drrnne,  vol.  i.  p.  237. 

Qnhat  bainus  are  you  upon  the  bent,       id. 

Then  spake  a  heme  upon  the  bent. 

Pbrcy's  JReUq.  i.  22. 

Then  a  lightsome  bugle  heard  he  blowe 
Over  the  baUe  so  brown. 

id.  i.  45.  and  iL  76. 

And   hence  oomes  the  metaphorical   application  of  the 

word,  by  Shakspeare, 

They  fool  me  to  the  top  of  my  bent. 

Hamlet,  iii.  2. 

3.  bent,  or  bent-grass,   ^'  a  hay  bent,''^  the  Spica  venii^ 

quasi  tpiea  hemt%  of  Linnseus.  Bent-grass,   sometimes 

signifies  a  blade  of  coarse  hay  or  grass.     Teut.  ImtZy 

juncus. 

He  cared  not  for  dint  of  sword  or  speeie 

No  more  than  for  the  stroke  of  straws  or  bente. 

SPBirSBIL 

**  Some  in  Enslish^  much  agreeing  to  the  Latine  name,  call  these 
Windle  straws.  Now  I  take  this  last  to  be  the  Grasse  with  which 
we  in  London  do  usuallv  adome  our  chimneys  in  Sommer  time; 
and  wee  conmionly  call  the  bundle  of  it,  handsomely  made  up 
for  our  use,  by  the  name  of  Bents." 

Gerard's  Herhai,  Edit  1633. 

These  bundles  of  gnuss  made  up  for  fire-places  in  the 
time  of  Gerard,  are  still  in  summer-time  to  be  seen 
adorning  them  in  Shropshire  houses,  but  with  Quakimg 
grass^  or  Quakmy  the  Briza  of  Jiinnseus. 

Bbos,  Bwes,  Bweast,  s.  the  general  name  for  cattle. 
Ex.  "The  young  bwes  bin  gotten  into  the  Wheat."" 
"  A  took  reet  down  for  the  bwes  fawr  i^  th'  Abbey 
Forhed,*"  i.  e.  He  took  right  for  the  beast  fair  in  the 
Abbey  Foregate. 

Berrtn,  Berrying,  8.  a  burial,  funeral.  This  is  neither 
a  corruption,  not  used  as  a  participle,  but  the  old 
English  word.  Mr  Hunter  adopts  a  reasonable  conjec- 
ture, when  he  says  it  ought  to  be  derived  rather  from 
the  verb  to  heary  than  from  to  bury.      A.  Sax.  beoram : 


«S"! — ;—.—  i»i»-J»»  «»— j»-^«»—  '^    '     "  j^^-  ,.   -    -^.^—Bw^^  ^^,fx>    -^r.  /•Jj»*»«<j»i*»M»r.#pv -J  *    ■■■wj^— jc     >wa 
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M.  Gk>th.  to«nm;  Alam.  heran ;  Dan.  Aceiv;  Belg.  beuren^ 

toUere.     Hence  Barbow  :  and  Bearert. 

Measyngen  were  sent  to  Rome 
After  the  pope>  and  he  come  aone 

To  here  teiemeiit. 
Whaa  cardynales  herd  thia  tidynges, 
Thei  oome  to  hir  beryengs. 

Sir  Gowohtsr,  v.  697. 

And  aaide,  "  Gentil  baioun !  here  my  cry. 
On  me  that  thou  have  mercy. 
And  graunte  me  soche  heryng, 
So  fidlith  for  a  kynge." 

Ktno  Alisaunder,  v.  4621. 

Of  his  beoryng  nothyng  no  dredith. 

id.  Y.  8000. 


Beslobber,  v.   to  render  wet,  moist  or  dirty  by  spilling 
oyer  the  breast.  Tout.  hedcMerm,  laxum  sive  flaccidum 

Tho>  earn  Sleathe  al  by^lobered,  wit  to  dymed  eyen. 

Pibrs  Plouhman,  110. 

Besmottbb,  9,   to  stain,   dirty,  daub.     It  is  a  good  old 

word,  but  nearly  extinct.     There  are  synonymous  terms 

nearly  symphonious  in  the  M.Goth.   S.  Goth.    A.  Sax. 

and   Belg.   tongues.      The   Teut.  betmoclden^   maculare, 

comes  nearest.     Kersey. 

Of  foBtian  he  wered  a  p;ippon 

Alle  beamoUered  with  his  nabergeon. 

Chaucer,  Knightes  Prolog,  76. 

And  eke  for  she  was  somdel  imoterJkh 
She  was  as  digne  as  water  in  a  diche. 

Reises'  Tafe,  v.  3961. 

Besmudob,  V,  to  dirty  or  splash  with  mud,  a  corruption 

from  he«mskh.  A.  Sax.  hesmitan^  inquinare. 
Bevil,  s,  a  kind  of  square  used  by  masons  and  carpenters, 

moveable  on  a  center,  that  can  be  set  to  any  angle ; 

hence  the  expression,  ^^  the  hevU  on  it^  the  angle  of  it. 
Bevil,  «     1.  to  cut  to  an  angle.      Ex.  ^^  BevU  it  off.^** 

2.  to  slope.     Ex.  ^^  Lay  the  road  on  a  ievU^'*'*  that  is,  so 

that  the  central  part  be  the  highest. 
Bezzle,  v.    to    drink    sottishly.      Ex.    ^'Drinking    and 

hezzUfiff.^     Hence  the  phrase  of  a  hezdmg  fdhw. 


^ 
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bat  theiT  deep  bezeHng, 
Their  boote  carouae,  and  their  Beere  buttering. 

Marston's  Second  Satire 

And  the  sworn  bezzel  at  an  ale  honae  tap. 

Hall's  Saiirei. 

tis  now  become 
The  shoeing  home  of  Bez^er^i  discoorse. 

Jack  Drum's  EntertainmenL 

Yonders  the  most  hard-&voured  news  walks  the  streetes,  seayen 
men  goeing  to  their  grares  that  dyed  with  drinking  and  bueUng. 

Every  Waman'e  in  her  Humour, 

BiESTED,  «.  the  same  a«  Beasilmgs^  q.  v. 

Bile,  s,  a  boil.  Ex.  ^'As  soar  (sore)  as  a  hUe.'^  Al- 
most as  invariably  pronomiced  by  us,  as  it  is  written 
without  the  o,   in  all  the  Eariy  English  Poets. 

Bmkisj  byUe,  blobbis  and  bleisteris. 

The  cursing  qf  Sir  John  Rowks. 

Ane  hyitt  new  brokin  on  his  thie. 

Sib  D.  Lyndsat's  JfonordUe. 

Bin,  v.  You  are  ;  they  are.  Ex.  "  They  Jtn  bad  uns, 
they  bin.""  How  frequently  this  occurs  in  common  con- 
versation it  is  unnecessary  to  say ;  let  it  be  sufficient 
to  add,  that  it  is  the  usual  form  of  salutation  among 
the  lower  orders  generally  when  introduced  thus,  ^'  How 
Uwna  f  How  hin  yo  !^  The  reader  or  hearer  who  feels 
disposed  to  laugh  at  us  for  what  he  fancies  to  be  a 
vulgarism,  may  learn  that  we  have  not  superinduced 
the  word,  if  he  will  look  to  the  Franc,  and  Germ.  Mi, 
or  the  A.  Sax.  leo  sum.  Besides  are  there  no  poetic 
authorities ! 

When  that  ye  hin  stabnlt  up. 

The  Huntyng  qf  the  Hare,  v.  109. 

With  eveiy  thing  that  pretty  Mn. 

Cynb^m. 

Bin,  Bing,  8.  1.  a  receptacle  for  fodder ;  part  of  "  a  bay.*** 

2.  a  depository  for  wine.     3.  a  com  chest.     A.  Sax. 

Unne^     prsesepe.    S.  €k>th.   Swed.    hinge;    Dan.    Ung^ 

acervus  granorum. 

But  now  he  let'st  wear  ony  gate  it  ¥rill  hing> 
And  casts  himself  dowie  upo'  the  eom-hing. 

Hero's  ScoU,  Songs,  ii.  110. 
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Binds,  s,  shale,  stone.  Ex.  ''  The  Hue  iuMb,"  a  measure 
well  known  among  miners. 

BiNNA,  BiNNOD,  BiNNOT,  V.  third  person  plural,  present 
tense  of  the  preceding ;  when  used  in  a  negative  sense  it 
means,  are  not. 

Bishop,  v.  to  produce  artificial  marks  on  a  horse^s  tooth. 

BisHOPBD,  pari,  past  confirmed.  Ex.  ^'My  lickle  im^s  gween 
to  be  hishoped.'"  The  term  has  remained  with  U8 
since  the  days  of  Langland,  I  know  not  how  lately  other 
counties  have  picked  it  up.  A.  Sax.  liecopod^  confirma- 
tus.  Biihcppedy  Somner.  Palsgrave,  Byeehoppyng  of 
children,  confirmation. 

And  baptisede  an  hu^thoppede, 

P.  Plouhiian,  dOO. 

BisHOP^s  Foot,  phr.  When  milk  is  burned,  or  as  we  more 
commonly  say,  grewd  in  the  pot,  it  is  said  the  Bishop 
has  put  his  foot  in  it.  The  phrase  is  an  old  one,  and 
as  it  appears  to  have  been  learned  in  a  singular  manner 
i  shall  requote  from  the  supplement  to  Jamieson's  Dic- 
tionary, an  apposite  illustration  that  has  been  found  for 
it  in  Tyndale^s  Obedyenoe  of  a  Ghyrsten  man.  ^^  When,"^ 
says  this  venerable  writer,  ^'  a  thynge  speadeth  not  weU, 
we  borowe  speach  and  saye,  the  Biekope  hath  hleeeed  it^ 
because  that  nothynge  speadeth  well  that  they  medyll 
with  all.  If  the  podech  (pottage)  be  burned  to,  or 
the  mete  ouer  rosted,  we  saye,  the  hydyope  hath  put 
his  fate  in  the  patte,  or  the  byechope  hath  piayei  the  coke^ 
because  the  byschoppes  bum  who  they  lust  and  whoso- 
ever displeaseth  them.'*^ 

BisT,  V.  art  thou.  Ex.  "  How  iwf  ?^  and  "  how  Jw^'^r 
the  second  person  of  the  A.  Sax.  heo ;  iyst.  Alam.  Franc. 
Germ.  hiet. 

Bit,  8.  the  broad  part  of  a  spade.  This  may  be  derived 
metaphorically  from  the  iron  bitinff  the  ground,  in  sup- 
port of  which  idea  there  are  numerous  synonyms  in 
the  Northern  languages.     The  Isl.  bit^  acies  ferri,  and 
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iit%  buocea,  oome  nearer  than  any  other  etymon  with 
which  at  present  the  writer  is  acquainted. 

Black  Bass,  8.  a  measure  of  coal  lying  upon  the  FJoUkm^ 
(q.  V.) 

Black-Bbss,  g.  a  beetle,  any  coleopterous  insect.  In  my 
Entomological  pursuits,  I  have  found  that  the  term 
beetle  was  rarely  or  ever  comprehended ;  under  the  title 
of  Blaek-BesSy  nearly  every  species  of  creeping  thing 
or  small  horror  being  included. 

Blade,  v.  to  trim  or  lop  off  that  part  of  a  hedge 
which  grows  too  luxuriantly,  to  cut  off  the  young 
shoots  or  blades.  Promp.  Parv.  Bladen^  or  take  away 
the  blades:  depampino. 

Blait,  Blate,  i?.  to  bleat,  or  bellow.  Tout,  hleien ;  A. 
Sax.  UoBtcm^  balare.     Dunbar  has  hlaU-mouiked. 

Blanks  and  Prizes,  8*  beans  with  boiled  bacon  chopped 
up  and  mixed  together ;  the  vegetable  being  termed  a 
hlcmk^  and  the  meat  a  prize. 

Blast,  9.  1.  to  blow  up.  Hence  the  metaphor  of  blasting 
rocks  with  gunpowder.  2.  as  a  phrase :  to  puit  on  the 
blcut ;  when  an  iron  furnace  is  for  a  brief  time  quiescent, 
and  the  liquid  ore  running  out,  the  blast  is  off:  to  fuse  the 
new  ^  mine^  it  is  put  on  again.  Dan.  A.  Sax.  i&m^ ;  U. 
blaaXir ;   Teut.  Maes ;  Gterm,  blast ;  Belg.  blaest^  flatus. 

Blast  Fctrnagb,  s,  an  iron  furnace  worked  by  hkut.  The 
Islandic  has  blastrjam^  rude  ferrum  e  clibano,  which 
shows  that  the  word  has  not  been  superinduced. 

Blbdder,  Blether,  s.  a  bladder.  A  good  old  word 
whose  adoption  is  sanctioned  by  Regal  authority.  See 
BuFT.  Promp.  Parv.  bledder ;  A.  Sax.  bledder ;  Dan. 
blasre ;  Germ.  bUxter ;  Belg.  blader  ;  Alam.  platar ;  Id. 
bladra ;  C.  Brit,  pledren^  vesica. 

And  found  in  a  freitoure,  a  frere  on  a  benche^ 
A  greet  chorl  and  a  grym,  fiprowen  as  a  tonne. 
With  a  face  so  &t,  as  a  ^ifl  bkddere, 
Blowen  bretfiil  of  breth,  and  as  a  bagee  honged. 

P.  Plouh man's  Crede. 
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Blait-mowit  bludy  eanea^  with  bbdder  cAeefct. 

Dunbar's  QjmpkmU. 

Qohat  and  I  &1,  than  I  will  brak  my  btedder. 

Sib  D.  Lyndsay's  Sa^re  of  the  Thrm  EHaHs. 

Blvthbr,  «.  1.  to  sob,  cry.  Ex.  ^^  Crying  «nd  Ueihering^ 
probably  a  corraption  from  hhMering.  2.  to  talk  non- 
sensicaQy.  Ex.  '^  A  bhthering  fellow.'*^  Teut.  Nqffuerty 
blatarator.  S.  Goth,  bladdra;  Swed.  bladra;  Teut. 
blcBikreih^  garrire. 

She  tauld  thee  well  thou  wast  a  Skellum, 
A  blethering,  blustering,  drunken  bidlum. 

BuRir's  Poeme,  iii.  238. 

Bund,  adj.  abortive,  unfruitful.  Ex.  '^  This  blow^s  a 
hliMl  un.*" 

Blind  Buzzart,  9.  a  oookehafer.  MekUontha  vulparis. 
Linn. 

Blind  Ball,  s.  a  fungua,  such  as  the  Lyeoperdon  bomsta 
of  Linnseus.  It  is  believed  that  the  brown  dry  powder 
which  it  contains  will  affect  with  blindness,  and  hence 
the  name. 

Blind  worm,  8.  a  snake  known  among  Naturalists  under 
the  designation  of  the  Slow  worm,  Anguis  fragilis. 
An  epithet  derived  from  the  G.  Brit  %9i,  pestilens, 
indicative  of  its  noxious  bite.  Germ.  Lind  trarm,  ser- 
pens quidam  alatus.     (See  Wachter  sub  voce). 

BussoMiNo,  Blassomino,  part.  The  former  is  the  correct 
word :  the  latter  its  corruption.  They  have  the  same 
signification  as  rutting^  and  are  applied  to  ewes  in  a 
state  of  eainliency.  The  Cheshire  farmers  give  to  it 
an  opposite  meaning,  referring  its  application  to  the 
irigor  of  a  ram.     Isl.  blcssma^  salax. 

Blob,  8.  a  drop,  or  globule  of  any  liquid.  Ex.  '^  The 
swat  fell  down  on  his  buzzum  in  great  blobe."^  '^  A 
Nob  of  ink.**^  Palsgrave,  Bldber  upon  water,  bou- 
teillis. 

Gif  thay  be  handillit,  they  melt  away  like  ane  hkb  of  water. 

Bbllkndenus,  Description  of  ARrion» 


,  «■  >"  ^^  ^'^'"  eight  to  nice  pounds  in 
^"^T"  uwd  '<>''  ^^"^""B  timber.  In  the  Craven  Dia- 
T^?^  1  Bloctf-  Teut.  Uo^^m,  tninoare. 

Sncif,  *  »  short  heavy  stick  used  by  fkrrien  to 
tn'ke  their  lancet  when  bleeding  &  horse. 
■Q^not^  '•  i»'>^ses  of  iron  vrhieh  have  passed  a  second 
tjme  through  a  furnace,  (the  oupolo,)  and   undergone 
[l,e  action  of  the  forge  hammer.     Teut.  Uoeme,  men- 
gtruuffl-       A.    Sax.    Uoma,    metallum.      Bullokar    has 
'^Sloft*^,    the    first    forge    throu^   which   the    iron 
pBsseth,   after   it    is   once   melted   out    of  the   myne.^ 
^jwta  /et'ri,  Domeeday.      It  ia  very  ainguhir  that    so 
few  notices  should  occur  in  the   Domeeday  Survey  of 
the   mineral  productions  of  the  oountiy.     No  mention 
whatever  of  Tin  occurs  in  that   part  of  the   Survey 
which  relates  to  Cornwall.     But  iron  ia  mentioned  in 
four   places   in   Somersetshire,  and   at   Alteintuna    and 
Sfervhelcai  in  Herefordshire,  and  in  one  place  in  Glou- 
cestershire, Cheshire  and  Lincolnahire.     Yet  no  mention 
of  any  minerala  or  metals  in  Shropshire  and  Stafford- 
shire.    The  Lead  Wortt  mentioned  in  the  Survey  are 
almost   all   upon   the   King's   Demesne   in   Derl^hire. 
Yet  that  lead  was  smelted  in  Shropshire  long  antoior 
to  the  compihition  of  tiiie  record   ia  sufficiently  noto- 
rious.    The  iron  mines  in  the  Forest  of  Dean,   near 
Gloucester  are   mentioned   by  {riraldua :    "  Nobilemqne 
Dtmubise   Sylvam,    quee  ferinam   ferrique   oopiam   Glo- 
vemise  ministrat."     IHnerar.  Comb.  lib.  i.  o.  5.  p.  8S6. 
Blother,   Bluthbr,   v.    to    make    a    great    noise    about 
nothing.     Ex.  "  Whad  bm  'e  a  Uoihering  about  T     See 
Blether. 
Blow,  ».  more  commonly  Blou  ;    a  bloaaom,  flower. 
Blow,  v.  to  blossom.     Ex.  "  When  the  paee  bin  ihwed" 
Blow-beu-us,  a.  a  pwr  of  bellows.    Ex.  "  Fache  the  Mne- 
haBm  to  the  fire  or  yone  nivir  tind  it." 
Blunge,  v.  to  blend,  or  break  whilst  in  a  state  of  mnce- 
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ration.  A  term  used  by  potterB.  They  Uunge  the 
clay,  to  dissipate  all  its  inherent  fixed  air,  to  make 
it  pliant,  and  cohesive  in  itself.  A.  Sax.  blendiany 
miscere. 

Boar  Sia,  s.  a  pig  kept  as  a  ^  brawn^  for  three  .or  four 
years.     A.  Sax.  iar,  aper ;  tec^  seger ! 

BoBBBB,  8.  a  familiar  term  applied  good  naturedly  to 
any  one.     Ex.  '^  Well  boiber  how  bin  ^e  T 

Bobbish,  adf*  1.  smart,  pert,  well.  Ex.  ^^  Pretty  ioibish 
ehr  2.  not  quite  sober,  verging  upon  intoxication. 
Ex.  ^'  Getting  on  quite  boibish^'  Fr.  bobtmcej  mag- 
nificence, profusion.  Menage  derives  the  word  from 
the  Lat.  pompantia.  This  and  the  preceding  word 
are  wrested  in  their  meaning  from  that  which  they 
originally  had  in  the  ensuing  quotations,  though  evi- 
dently  tiiey  are  of  the  same  complexion. 

Ytelle  on  for  sothe,  for  al  huere  hobaunoe, 

Ritson's  Ano.  Songa. 

The  Soudao  made  bobaunoe  and  bost. 

OcTAYiAir  Impkkatoe.  v.  1691. 

For  certainly^  I  say  for  no  bobance. 

Chaucer,  W^  of  Baihe,  v.  6161. 

Body  Clout,  s.  a  piece  of  iron  which  adjoins  the  body 

of  a  ^tumbrer,  and  its  wheels. 
BoLSTEB,  9.  to  prop  up  or  support ;   used  also  in  the 

sense  of  lying  together  or  thrown  up.     Ex.  ^*  Bobter 

'em  up  in  a  ruck  anenst  the  wall.*" 
BoLSTBB,  «.   the  ^  bed'  of  a  timber  carriage,   otherwise 

called  the  Bcutten. 
BoLTmo,  Boulung,  Boutin,  «.  a  bundle  of  straw^     Ex. 

*^Fach  a  bcutin  6*  straw.''     The  two  last   are  varied 

forms  of  the  first  word.     (See  remarks  under  ou.)     Bol 

in  many  kindred  languages  signifies  what  is  round ;  thus 

in  the  Oerm.  we  have  the  adj.  boUy  rotundus.     Swed. 

boU^  sphsera.     Fr.  baule.     6r.  iroXely^  vertere. 
BoN,  Bond,  «.  a   band.     The  tie  used  by  reapers  for 

binding  up  a  sheaf.     Teut.  bond,  vinculum. 
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iUiy  buocea,  oome  nearer  than  any  other  etymon  with 
which  at  present  the  writer  is  acquamted. 

Black  Bass,  s.  a  measure  of  coal  lying  upon  ^  Fktkkme 
(q.  V.) 

Black-Bess,  «.  a  beetle,  any  coleopterous  insect.  In  my 
Entomological  pursuits,  I  have  found  that  the  term 
beeth  was  rarely  or  ever  comprehended ;  under  the  title 
of  Black-Bess^  nearly  every  species  of  creeping  thing 
or  small  horror  being  included. 

Blade,  v.  to  trim  or  lop  off  that  part  of  a  hedge 
which  grows  too  luxuriantly,  to  cut  off  the  young 
shoots  or  blades.  Pbomp.  Parv.  Bladen^  or  take  away 
the  blades:  depampino. 

Blait,  Blate,  v,  to  bleat,  or  bellow.  Tout,  bleten ;  A. 
Sax.  UcBkm^  balare.     Dunbar  has  hlaxi-movihed. 

Blanks  and  Prizes,  s.  beans  with  boiled  bacon  diiopped 
up  and  mixed  together ;  the  vegetable  being  termed  a 
bkmk^  and  the  meat  a  priae. 

Blast,  «.  1.  to  blow  up.  Hence  the  metaphor  of  blasting 
rocks  with  gunpowder.  2.  as  a  phrase :  to  put  o»  the 
blcut ;  when  an  iron  furnace  is  for  a  brief  time  quiescenty 
and  the  liquid  ore  running  out,  theMast  is  off:  to  fuse  the 
new  ^  mine^  it  is  put  on  again.  Dan.  A.  Sax.  itei^ ;  Isi. 
hUutr ;   Teut.  Noes ;  Oerm.  Ma^ ;  Belg.  blaest^  flatus. 

Blast  Furnace,  s.  an  iron  furnace  worked  by  blast.  The 
Islandic  has  blcuttyam,  rude  ferrum  e  clibano,  which 
shows  that  the  word  has  not  been  superinduced. 

Bleddbr,  Blether,  s.  a  bladder.  A  good  old  word 
whose  adoption  is  sanctioned  by  Regal  authority.  See 
BuFT.  Promp.  Parv.  bladder ;  A.  Sax.  hledder ;  Dan, 
bkere  ;  Germ,  blater ;  Belg.  blader  ;  Alam.  platar ;  Isl. 
bladra ;  C.  Brit,  fledren^  vesica. 

And  found  in  a  freitoure^  a  frere  on  a  benche, 
A  greet  chorl  and  a  giym,  ffroweii  as  a  tonne. 
With  a  face  so  &t,  as  a  (xm  bkddere, 
Blowen  bretfiil  of  breth,  and  as  a  bagve  honged. 

P.  Plouhman's  Crede, 
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Blait-mowit  bludy  wdm,  with  biedder  eheek»» 

Dunbar's  ComplaitU, 

Quhat  and  I  fid,  than  I  will  brak  my  bledder. 

Sir  D.  Lyitdsay's  Satire  </  the  Three  EetatU. 

Blvthbr,  «.  1.  to  sob,  cry.  Ex.  ^^  Crying  tnd  Uefhering^ 
probably  a  cormption  from  blMering.  2.  to  talk  non- 
senfflcaDy.  Ex.  "  A  bhthering  fellow.''  Tent,  biafaert, 
blatarator.  S.  Goth,  bladdra;  Swed.  Madra;  Teut. 
bh&term^  garrire. 

She  tauld  thee  well  thou  wast  a  Skellum, 
A  biethering,  blustering,  drunken  blcllum. 

Burn's  Poeme,  iii.  2S8. 

Blind,  adf.  abortive,  imfruitfiil.  Ex.  ^^  This  blow's  a 
blind  un.'" 

Bund  Bdzzart,  «.  a  cockohafer.  Mdalantha  wlgaru. 
Linn. 

Blind  Ball,  e,  a  fungus,  such  as  the  Lyeaperdon  bmsta 
of  Linnaeus.  It  is  believed  that  the  brown  dry  powder 
which  it  contains  will  affect  with  blindness,  and  hence 
the  name. 

Blind  worm,  $.  a  snake  known  among  Naturalists  under 
the  designation  of  the  Slow  worm,  Anguis  fragilis. 
An  epithet  derived  from  the  G.  Brit  Uyn^  pestilens, 
indicative  of  its  noxious  bite.  Grerm.  lAnd  wu/rm^  ser- 
pens quidam  alatus.     (See  Wachter  sub  voce). 

Blissomino,  BLAssosnNG,  part.  The  former  is  the  correct 
word :  the  latter  its  corruption.  They  have  the  same 
signification  as  rutting^  and  are  applied  to  ewes  in  a 
state  of  catidiency.  The  Cheshire  farmers  give  to  it 
an  opposite  meaning,  referring  its  application  to  the 
vigor  of  a  ram.     Isl.  bloBfma,  salax. 

Blob,  s.  a  drop,  or  globule  of  any  liquid.  Ex.  '^  The 
swat  fell  down  on  his  buzzum  in  great  blobs.'^  ''  A 
Mob  of  ink.*"^  Palsgrave,  Blober  upon  water,  bou- 
teillis. 

Gif  thay  be  handHlit,  they  melt  away  like  ane  hlob  of  water. 

Bellkndknus,  Deeerijitwn  of  ABwm, 
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Uii,  buooea,  oome  nearer  than  any  other  etymon 
which  at  present  the  writer  is  acquainted. 

Black  Bass,  8.  a  measure  of  coal  lying  upon  ^  £*kMane 
(q.  V.) 

Black-Bess,  «.  a  beetle,  any  coleopterous  insect.  In  my 
Entomological  pursuits,  I  have  found  that  the  term 
beetle  was  rarely  or  ever  comprehended ;  under  the  title 
of  Bldck'Beea^  nearly  every  species  of  creeping  thing 
or  small  horror  being  included. 

Blade,  v.  to  trim  or  lop  off  that  part  of  a  hedge 
which  grows  too  luxuriantly,  to  cut  off  the  young 
shoots  or  blades.  Pbomp.  Parv.  ^fadlm,  or  take  away 
the  blades:  depampino. 

Blaff,  Blate,  v.  to  bleat,  or  bellow.  Tout.  hUten ;  A. 
Sax.  UdBkm^  balare.     Dunbar  has  hUwt-movihei, 

Blanks  and  Prizes,  b.  beans  with  boiled  bacon  chopped 
up  and  mixed  together ;  the  vegetable  being  termed  a 
bla/nk^  and  the  meat  a  priae. 

Blast,  v.  1.  to  blow  up.  Hence  the  metaphor  of  blasting 
rocks  with  gunpowder.  2.  as  a  phrase :  to  pwt  of»  ike 
blcut ;  when  an  iron  furnace  is  for  a  brief  time  quiescent, 
and  the  Hquid  ore  running  out,  theUagt  ie  off:  tofiise  the 
new  '  mine^  it  is  put  on  again.  Dan.  A.  Sax.  hUm^ ;  Id. 
Maetr ;   Teut.  Naea ;  Qerm.  bhut ;  Belg.  blaeeiy  flatus. 

Blast  Furnace,  s.  an  iron  furnace  worked  by  Mast.  The 
Islandic  has  bkutfjam^  rude  ferrum  e  clibano,  which 
shows  that  the  word  has  not  been  superinduced. 

Bledder,  Blether,  a,  a  bladder.  A  good  old  word 
whose  adoption  is  sanctioned  by  Regal  authority.  See 
BuFT.  Promp.  Parv.  bledder ;  A.  Sax.  bledder ;  Dan. 
bkere ;  Germ,  blater ;  Belg.  blader  ;  Alam.  platar ;  Id. 
bladra  ;  C.  Brit,  pledren^  vesica. 

And  found  in  a  fKiUmie,  a  frere  on  a  benche, 
A  greet  chorl  and  a  giym,  erowen  as  a  tonne. 
With  a  face  so  i&t,  as  a  Aifl  bleddere, 
Blowen  bretfiil  of  breth^  and  as  a  bagse  honged. 

P.  Plouhman's  Crede. 
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Blait-mowit  blndy  eanesy  with  bledder  cAeefc*. 

Dunbar's  Comphinl, 

Quhat  and  I  fid,  than  I  will  brak  my  bledder. 

Sir  D.  Lyndsay's  Satire  of  the  Three  EetatU. 

BumuR,  «.  1.  to  sob,  cry.     Ex.  ^^  Crying  «nd  Ueihering^ 

,  probably  a  cormption  from  hhibhering.     2.  to  talk  non- 

sensicaDy.     Ex.  ^^  A  blethering  fellow.'"     Tent.  Uaffaert^ 

blatarator.     S.  Goth,    bladdra;     Swed.   bladra;   Tout. 

bketeren^  garrire. 

She  taold  thee  well  thou  wast  a  Skelltim, 
A  blethering,  blustering^  drunken  blellum. 

Burn's  Poeme,  iii.  238. 

Blind,  €tdf.  abortive,  unfruitful.  Ex.  "  This  blow^s  a 
Mind  un.*" 

Bund  Bdzzart,  g.  a  cockchafer.  Melakmtha  vulgaris. 
Linn. 

Blind  Ball,  s.  a  fungus,  such  as  the  Lyeoperdan  bovista 
of  Linnseus.  It  is  believed  that  the  brown  dry  powder 
which  it  contains  will  affect  with  blindness,  and  hence 
the  name. 

Bund  worm,  s.  a  snake  known  among  Naturalists  under 
the  designation  of  the  Slow  worm,  Anguis  fragilis. 
An  epithet  derived  from  the  C.  Brit  Hyn^  pestilens, 
indicative  of  its  noxious  bite.  Germ.  Lind  towrm^  ser- 
pens quidam  alatus.     (See  Wachter  sub  voce). 

Bussomino,  Blassomino,  part.  The  former  is  the  correct 
word :  the  latter  its  corruption.  They  have  the  same 
signification  as  rutting^  and  are  applied  to  ewes  in  a 
state  of  catnliency.  The  Cheshire  farmers  ^ve  to  it 
an  opposite  meaning,  referring  its  application  to  the 
vigor  of  a  ram.     Isl.  bkeemaj  salax* 

Blob,  s,  a  drop,  or  globule  of  any  liquid.  Ex.  '^  The 
swat  fell  down  on  his  buzzum  in  great  hkbs!^  ''  A 
blob  of  ink.**^  Palsgrave,  Blcber  upon  water,  bou- 
teillis. 

Gif  thay  be  handillit,  they  melt  away  like  ane  bkb  of  water. 

Bellkndknus,  Deeeription  of  Albion. 
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Utiy  buocea,  oome  nearer  than  any  other  etymon  with 
whioh  at  present  the  writer  is  acquainted. 

Black  Bass,  8.  a  measure  of  coal  lying  upon  the  FkMmu 
(q.  V.) 

Black-Bbss,  9.  a  beetle,  any  coleopterous  insect.  In  my 
Entomological  pursuits,  I  have  found  that  the  term 
beetle  was  rarely  or  ever  comprehended ;  under  the  title 
of  Blach-BeeSy  nearly  every  species  of  creeping  thing 
or  small  horror  being  included. 

Blade,  "o.  to  trim  or  lop  off  that  part  of  a  hedge 
which  grows  too  luxuriantly,  to  cut  off  the  young 
shoots  or  blades.  Pbomp.  Parv.  Bladen^  or  take  away 
the  blades:  depampino. 

Blait,  Blate,  9>,  to  bleat,  or  bellow.  Tent.  Ueten ;  A. 
Sax.  UceUm^  balare.     Dunbar  has  Uailrmowihei. 

Blanks  and  Prizes,  e,  beans  with  boiled  bacon  diiopped 
up  and  mixed  together ;  the  vegetable  being  termed  a 
hlomk^  and  the  meat  a  prize. 

Blast,  «.  1.  to  blow  up.  Hence  the  metaphor  of  Uasting 
rocks  with  gunpowder.  2.  as  a  phrase :  to  pvBt  of»  tiie 
llaet ;  when  an  iron  furnace  is  for  a  brief  time  quieacent» 
and  the  liquid  ore  running  out,  thehlaet  ie  off:  to  fuse  the 
new  ^  mine^  it  is  put  on  again.  Dan.  A.  Sax.  bUmit ;  U. 
blastr ;   Teut.  hlaee ;  Grerm.  Ucut ;  Belg.  hlaegt^  flatus. 

Blast  Furnace,  8.  an  iron  furnace  worked  by  Ucut.  The 
Islandic  has  hlagtrjam^  rude  ferrum  e  clibano,  which 
shows  that  the  word  has  not  been  superinduced. 

Bledder,  Blether,  8.  a  bladder.  A  good  old  word 
whose  adoption  is  sanctioned  by  Regal  authority.  See 
BuFT.  Promp.  Parv.  bledder ;  A.  Sax.  bledder ;  Dan. 
bkere  ;  Germ,  blater ;  Belg.  blader  ;  Alam.  platar ;  Isl. 
bladra ;  C.  Brit,  pledren^  vesica. 

And  found  in  a  freitoure^  a  frere  on  a  benche, 
A  greet  chorl  and  a  giym,  mwen  as  a  tonne. 
With  a  face  so  &t,  as  a  ^lU  ble<idere, 
Blowen  bretful  of  breth,  and  as  a  bagro  honged. 

P.  Plouhman's  Crede. 
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I  filait-mowit  blndy  wdm,  with  bbdder  cheeks. 

Dunuar's  ComplairU. 

Qnhat  and  I  fid,  than  I  will  brak  my  bledder. 

Sir  D.  Lyndsay's  Satire  of  the  Three  EeUOU. 

Blvthbr,  «.  1.  to  sob,  cry.  Ex.  ^^  Crying  tmd  Ueihering^ 
probably  a  cormption  from  blubbering.  2.  to  talk  non- 
sensicaDy.  Ex.  ''  A  blethering  fellow.''  Teut.  Mqffuert, 
blatarator.  S.  Goth,  bktddra;  Swed.  bladra;  Teut. 
bhgteren^  garrire. 

She  tanld  thee  well  thou  wast  a  Skellum, 
A  blethering,  bluBtering,  dnmken  blellam. 

Burn's  Poems,  iii.  298. 

Bund,  cuif.  abortive,  unfruitful.  Ex.  ^^  This  blow'^s  a 
Mind  un.*" 

Bund  Buzzart,  «.  a  cockchafer.  Mdcdontha  vulgaris. 
Linn. 

Blind  Ball,  s.  a  fiingus,  such  as  the  Lyeoperdon  bovieta 
I  of  Linnseus.     It  is  believed  that  the  brown  dry  powder 

which  it  contains  will  affect  with  blindness,  and  hence 
the  name. 

Bund  worm,  $.  a  snake  known  among  Naturalists  under 
the  designation  of  the  Slow  worm,  Anguis  fragilis. 
An  epithet  derived  from  the  C.  Brit  Uyn^  pestilens, 
indicative  of  its  noxious  bite.  Germ.  Lind  wurm^  ser- 
pens quidam  alatus.     (See  Wachter  sub  voce). 

BussoMiNO,  Blassomino,  pctrt.  The  former  is  the  correct 
word :  the  latter  its  corruption.  They  have  the  same 
signification  as  rutting,  and  are  applied  to  ewes  in  a 
state  of  eatuliency.  The  Cheshire  farmers  ^ve  to  it 
an  opposite  meaning,  referring  its  application  to  the 
vigor  of  a  ram.     Isl.  bheema,  salax. 

Blob,  s.  a  drop,  or  globule  of  any  liquid.  Ex.  '^  The 
swat  fell  down  on  his  buzzum  in  great  hkbe.^  ''A 
hlcb  of  ink.**^  Palsgrave,  Blober  upon  water,  bou- 
teillis. 

Gif  thay  be  handillit,  they  melt  away  like  ane  bhb  of  water. 

Bbllkndbnits,  Description  of  Albion. 
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Uii,  buocea,  oome  nearer  than  any  other  etymon  with 
which  at  present  the  writer  is  acquainted. 

Black  Bass,  8.  a  measure  of  coal  lying  upon  the  FUMom 
(q.  V.) 

Black-Bess,  9.  a  beetle,  any  coleopterous  insect.  In  my 
Entomological  pursuits,  I  have  found  that  the  term 
beetle  was  rarely  or  ever  comprehended ;  under  the  title 
of  JSlaek'BesSy  nearly  every  species  of  creeping  thing 
or  small  horror  being  included. 

Blade,  v.  to  trim  or  lop  off  that  part  of  a  hedge 
which  grows  too  luxuriantly,  to  cut  off  the  young 
shoots  or  blades.  Pbomp.  Parv.  Bladei^  or  take  away 
the  blades:  depampino. 

Blait,  Blate,  «.  to  bleat,  or  bellow.  Tout,  bleten ;  A. 
Sax.  UcBtcm^  balare.     Dunbar  has  hlait^moiuiked. 

Blanks  and  Phizes,  e.  beans  with  boiled  bacon  diiopped 
up  and  mixed  together ;  the  vegetable  being  termed  a 
hkmk^  and  the  meat  a  prize. 

Blast,  «.  1.  to  blow  up.  Hence  the  metaphor  of  blasting 
rocks  with  gunpowder.  2.  as  a  phrase :  to  put  on  tie 
Ucut ;  when  an  iron  furnace  is  for  a  brief  time  quiescent, 
and  the  liquid  ore  running  out,  the  Uaet  is  off:  to  fuse  the 
new  ^  mine^  it  is  put  on  again.  Dan.  A.  Sax.  Uoest ;  Isl. 
hlcutr ;   Tout.  Uaes ;  Germ,  blaet ;  Belg.  blaeet^  flatus. 

Blast  Furnace,  «.  an  iron  furnace  worked  by  Maet.  The 
Islandic  has  blaettyam^  rude  ferrum  e  clibano,  which 
shows  that  the  word  has  not  been  superinduced. 

Bledder,  Blether,  8,  a  bladder.  A  good  old  word 
whose  adoption  is  sanctioned  by  Regal  authority.  See 
Burr.  Promp.  Parv.  bledder ;  A.  Sax.  bledder ;  Dan. 
bkere ;  Germ,  blater ;  Belg.  blader  ;  Alam.  platar ;  Id. 
bladra ;  G.  Brit,  pledren^  vesica. 

And  found  in  a  freitonre^  a  frere  on  a  benche, 
A  greet  chorl  and  a  giym,  nowen  as  a  tonne. 
With  a  fiace  bo  fat,  as  a  ^ifl  bledderey 
Blowen  bretfiil  of  breth,  and  as  a  bagse  honged. 

P.  Plouhman's  Crede, 
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BLait-mowit  bludy  wdm,  with  biedder  ekeekt, 

Dunbar's  CompkiM. 

Quhat  and  I  £gd,  than  I  will  brak  my  bledder. 

Sir  D.  LyNdsay's  SaHre  </  the  Three  EetaiU. 

Blkther,  «.  1.  to  sob,  oiy.  Ex.  ^*  Crying  snd  Ueihering^ 
probably  a  corruption  from  bUMering.  2.  to  talk  non- 
sensicaJly.  Ex.  '^  A  blethering  fellow."^  Tout,  blaffiaert^ 
blatarator.  S.  Goth,  bladdra;  Swed.  bladra;  Teut. 
Mcetereny  garrire. 

She  taold  thee  well  thou  waat  a  Skellmn, 
A  bleihenng,  blustering,  dronken  bldlum. 

Burn's  Paenu,  iii.  238. 

Bund,  o^*.  abortive,  unfruitful.  Ex.  "  This  blow^'s  a 
Mind  un.*" 

Bund  Buzzart,  a.  a  oookohafer.  Melalaniha  mUgaris. 
Linn. 

Blind  Baix,  s.  a  fungus,  such  as  the  Lyc(>per€hn  bovitta 
of  Linnseus.  It  is  believed  that  the  brown  dry  powder 
which  it  contains  will  affect  with  blindness,  and  hence 
the  name. 

Bund  worm,  $.  a  snake  known  among  Naturalists  under 
the  designation  of  the  Slow  worm,  Anguis  fragilis. 
An  epithet  derived  from  the  C.  Brit  %n,  pestilens, 
indicative  of  its  noxious  bite.  Germ.  Lmd  wurm^  ser- 
pens quidam  alatus.     (See  Wachter  sub  voce). 

BussoMiNo,  Blassomino,  part.  The  former  is  the  correct 
word :  the  latter  its  corruption.  They  have  the  same 
signification  as  rutting^  and  are  applied  to  ewes  in  a 
state  of  eatfdiency.  The  Cheshire  farmers  give  to  it 
an  opposite  meaning,  referring  its  application  to  the 
vigor  of  a  ram.     Isl.  bhesnha^  salax. 

Blob,  s,  a  drop,  or  globule  of  any  liquid.  Ex.  ^^  The 
swat  fell  down  on  his  buzzum  in  great  blobs,'^  ''  A 
blob  of  ink.*^  Palsgrave,  Blcber  upon  water,  bou- 
teillis. 

Gif  thay  be  handillit,  they  melt  away  like  ane  bhb  of  water. 

Bellkndknus,  Description  of  Albion^ 
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Utij  buocea,  oome  nearer  than  any  other  etymon  with 
which  at  present  the  writer  is  acquainted. 

Black  Bass,  8.  a  measure  of  coal  lying  upon  the  FlotUkm 
(q.  V.) 

Black-Bess,  $,  a  beetle,  any  coleopterous  insect.  In  my 
Entomological  pursuits,  I  have  found  that  the  term 
beeth  was  rarely  or  ever  comprehended ;  under  the  title 
of  Black-Bess^  nearly  every  species  of  creeping  thing 
or  small  horror  being  included. 

Blade,  «.  to  trim  or  lop  off  that  part  of  a  hedge 
which  grows  too  luxuriantly,  to  cut  off  the  young 
shoots  or  blades.  Pbomp.  Parv.  Bladm^  or  take  away 
the  blades:  depampino. 

Blait,  Blatb,  v.  to  bleat,  or  bellow.  Teut.  bletm ;  A. 
Sax.  Uc^an^  balare.     Dunbar  has  hlait^mouthed. 

Blanks  and  Prizes,  s.  beans  with  boiled  bacon  chopped 
up  and  mixed  together ;  the  vegetable  being  termed  a 
blanks  and  the  meat  a  prize. 

Blast,  o.  1.  to  blow  up.  Hence  the  metaphor  of  blasting 
rocks  with  gunpowder.  2.  as  a  phrase :  to  puii  on  tke 
blast ;  when  an  iron  furnace  is  for  a  brief  time  quiescent, 
and  the  liquid  ore  running  out,  theblast  is  off:  to  fuse  the 
new  ^  mine^  it  is  put  on  again.  Dan.  A.  Sax.  llUmi ;  Isl. 
blastr ;   Teut.  blaes ;  Germ.  Mast ;  Belg.  blaesty  flatus. 

Blast  Furnace,  s.  an  iron  furnace  worked  by  blast.  The 
Islandic  has  blasttyam,  rude  ferrum  e  cUbano,  which 
shows  that  the  word  has  not  been  superinduced. 

Bledder,  Blether,  s.  a  bladder.  A  good  old  word 
whose  adoption  is  sanctioned  by  Regal  authority.  See 
BuFT.  Promp.  Parv.  bledder ;  A.  Sax.  bledder ;  Dan. 
blcere ;  Germ,  blater ;  Belg.  blader  ;  Alam.  platar ;  Isl. 
bladra ;  C.  Brit,  pledren^  vesica. 

And  found  in  a  freitoure,  a  frere  on  a  benche, 
A  greet  chorl  and  a  giym,  ffrowen  aa  a  tonne. 
With  a  face  so  &t,  as  a  mfl  bkddere, 
Blowen  bretfiil  of  breth,  and  as  a  bagse  honged. 

P.  Plouhman's  Crede. 
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Blait-mowit  bludy  eaues,  with  bUder  ekeekt, 

Dunbar's  ComplanU. 

Quhat  and  I  &1,  than  I  will  brak  my  bledder. 

Sir  D.  Lyudsat's  Satire  of  the  Three  EetaitU. 

Blkthes,  19.  1.  to  sob,  ory.  Ex.  '^  Crying  and  hkihering^ 
probably  a  corruption  from  blubbering.  2.  to  talk  non- 
sensicany.  Ex.  ''  A  blethering  fellow."^  Tent,  blaffaert^ 
blatarator.  S.  Gt>th.  bladdra;  Swed.  bladra;  Teut. 
bhet&ren,  garrire. 

She  tauld  thee  well  thou  wast  a  Skellum, 
A  blethering,  blustering,  drunken  blellum. 

Burn's  Poeme,  iii.  238. 

Bund,  aclf.  abortive,  unfruitful.  Ex.  ^'  This  blow'^s  a 
Mind  un.**^ 

Blind  Buzzart,  «.  a  oookohafer.  Mdalontha  vulgaris. 
Linn. 

Blind  Ball,  s.  a  fungus,  such  as  the  Lyecperdm  bavista 
of  Linnffius.  It  is  believed  that  the  brown  dry  powder 
which  it  contains  will  affect  with  blindness,  and  hence 
the  name. 

Blind  worm,  s.  a  snake  known  among  Naturalists  under 
the  designation  of  the  Slow  worm,  Anguis  fragilis. 
An  epithet  derived  bom  the  C.  Brit  Uyn,  pestilens, 
indicative  of  its  noxious  bite.  G^rm.  Lind  tDurm,  ser- 
pens quidam  alatus.     (See  Wachter  sub  voce). 

Blissomino,  Blassomino,  part  The  former  is  the  correct 
word :  the  latter  its  corruption.  They  have  the  same 
signification  as  rutting^  and  are  applied  to  ewes  in  a 
state  of  eatulieney.  The  Cheshire  farmers  give  to  it 
an  opposite  meaning,  referring  its  application  to  the 
vigor  of  a  ram.     Isl.  bkesmay  salax. 

Blob,  8,  a  drop,  or  globule  of  any  liquid.  Ex.  '^  The 
swat  fell  down  on  his  buzzum  in  great  blobB.'^  '^  A 
blob  of  ink.''^  Palsgrave,  Blober  upon  water,  bou- 
teiUis. 

Gif  thay  be  handillit,  they  mdt  away  like  ane  blob  of  water. 

Bellkndknus,  Deseriptum  of  Albion. 
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Bulls,  9.  tranfiverse  bars  of  wood  into  which  the  heads 
of  Harrows  are  set. 

BuLL^B  EYES,  8.  a  coaTso  sweetmeat  mixed  with  flour,  and 
streaked  various  colours,  greedily  devoured  by  children. 

Bull  chain,  8.  a  chain  which  slides  up  and  down  a 
Baosey, 

Bum,  8.  a  contraction  from  Bomb  bailiff. 

Bum,  8.  1.  to  dun.  2.  a  mode  of  punishment  practised 
by  schoolboys  upon  the  younger.     Com.  homyon^  a  blow. 

Bunt,  «.  to  push  violently  with  the  head,  or  horns. 
Perhaps  allied  to  the  C.  Brit,  pwjfo^  to  beat,  or  knock. 

Burl,  v.  to  take  such  wool  from  lambs  as  is  dirtied,  or 
liable  to  additional  deterioration  from  their  laxity  of 
body. 

BuRLiNOB,  «.  the  tails  and  other  parts  which  are  taken 
from  lambs  when  sheared.  The  Fr.  bowrrs^  oflfored  by 
Skinner  only  applies  the  signification  to  ^ockes  of  wooll.'* 
Gotg.  Ours  is  correctly  diverted  from  the  original  mean- 
ing under,  BwrJmg  Wool, 

BuRLiNo-wooL,  8.  wool  which  is  burled.  From  its  in- 
ferior quality,  it  is  sold  at  a  lower  price,  chiefly  to 
Sadlers,  who  use  it  for  stuffing.  (See  Richelet  under 
BoiirelUer.)  Formerly  garments  were  made  of  this  par- 
ticular kind,  which  was  termed  Bourre^  and  hence  the 
appellation  bourrtu,  for  any  coarse  habit. 

Son  habit  en  smqnanie^ 
Honneste  et  sans  vilcnie, 
Mab  elle  ne  fat  de  bourras. 

Roman  db  la  Rose. 

Vestue  ot  une  soxquemie 

Qui  ne  fut  mie  de  bourrag,       id, 

Du  Cange  says  that  Borra  is  that  which  is  taken  from 

the  cloth  when  under  the  hands  of  the  dresser,   (the 

Burler).      Ausonius  has  made  the  word   classical  in 

the  following  lines. 

At  nos  ille]pidam  rudem  libellum^ 
Burros,  quisquilias^  ineptiasque, 
Credemus  gremio  cni  ibvendum. 
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Serviiu  thinks  that  Bwrra  comes  from  /3oo(  ovpa^  bovis 
Cauda;  Soaliger,  that  it  is  an  ancient  word  in  the 
Guienne  dialect,  the  greater  portion  of  which  nation 
call  quisquiliffi,  iurra.  Proven.  b<mra$;  Langued. 
baurasso ;  Lat.  Barb,  boramum^  borra^  bowrra. 
Burr,  «.  1.  sweet  bread.  2.  a  coarse  whetstone,  ^^  a  ndh 
b$r^  from  which  it  is  probably  contracted.  Ex.  ^'A 
Brister  buirr^  that  is,  one  from  Bristol,  generally  flat 
on  either  side.  3.  the  prickly  seed  of  the  Burdock ; 
Lofpa^  of  Linnffius.  This  sense  fr^uently  occurs  in 
Shakspeare,  Meouiwrefar  Meanune,  iv.  8.  TroU.  and  Cr^es. 
iii.  2.    Ai  You  Lite  It,  i.  3. 

Haog  oflF,  thou  cat,  thou  burr,  vile  thing  let  loose. 

MkUummer  Nights  Dream,  iii.  2. 

Buss,  s.  a  kiss.  Gterm.  bfm ;  Armor,  bcuck ;  Ir.  Gael. 
C.  Brit,  but;  osculum.  Lat.  batium.  A  young  lady 
asks  for  one,  according  to  a  weU-known  conundrum,  in 
a  single  word,  circumbmiibm.    Sir,  come  bend  a  bun ! 

Boss,  9.  to  kiss.  Germ.  b%U8en ;  Teut.  Belg.  boeten ; 
Armor,  bcucktr ;  Fr.  baiter ;  Sp.  betar ;  Ital.  bariare^ 
oBculari.  When  the  word  was  used  by  Shakspeare  it 
was  of  good  repute,  but  in  the  succeeding  reign  was 
used  only  in  an  impure  sense,  as  we  gather  from 
this  passage  in  Herrick,  quoted  by  Nares. 

Kimng  and  buMing  difier  both  in  this^ 

We  buite  oar  wantons^  but  our  wives  we  kiase. 

Thy  knee  btuging  the  stones. 

Corio/antu,  iiL  2.  and  TVoiL  and  Cress,  iv.  6. 

Butt,  s .  a  certain  number  of  furrows  in  ploughed  land, 
which  are  separate  by  regular  inclination  from  those 
contiguous.  ^^  Yiginti  acras  in  Heile  furlong  et  buttes 
apud  Ymbelowsmere.^  Kennett^s  Parochial  Antiq.  pp. 
136.   187.  402. 

Buttsr  FiNOBaxD,  adf.  incapable  of  holding  any  thing  hot, 
as  though  the  mandibles  were  melted  by  the  heat  of 
what  they  touched.    A  metaphor  similar  to  that  which 
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is  employed  for  deeignating  a  person  who  k  not  very 
scrupulous  in  appropriating  to  his  own  benefit,  any 
thing  entrusted  to  his  charge  :  ^^adippery  fingered  fd- 
hw  :^  and  the  light  fingered  gentry ^  are  epithets  aa  po- 
etical as  the  ragyfingered  mom. 

BuTi^ERED  ALE,  $.  alc  boilcd  with  lump  sugar,  butter,  and 
spice.  Old  people  recommend  the  solution  as  efficacious 
in  curing  colds.  Marston  in  one  of  his  Satires  talks 
about  Beere-buttering, 

Butter-MIT,  8.  a  small  tub  in  which  newly  made  butter  is 
washed.     A.  Sax.  mitta^  mensura. 

BuTTiNQ  iBON,  «.  au  iustrumcnt  used  for  peeling  bark 
from  trees. 

Button,  8.  1.  a  small  cake.  Ex.  ^^  A  gingerbread  ittt' 
tmr  2.  a  small  round  mushroom,  the  bud  of  a  mush- 
room as  it  were,  such  as  is  used  for  pickling.  Belg. 
botte ;  Fr.  bauton^  terme  de  jardiniere.  8.  a  knot  upon 
the  laniards  of  a  barge.  Like  the  Italians  we  have 
learned  from  the  word  those  terms  of  contempt  or 
depreciation,  ^^  not  worth  a  button  ;^  and  '^  a  Brum- 
magem button  tickler ;""  which  latter  phrase  is  applied 
in  a  Catholic  sense  to  any  one  who  comes  from  that 
flourishing  burgh.  Bottoneggiare^  Sbcttonare,  to  quip, 
scoffe,  mock.     Florio. 

BuTTRiGE,  8.  an  iron  instrument  used  by  blacksmiths  for 
paring  horses^  hoofs.  Dan.  bryttia^  disecare*  Isl. 
britia^  frustatim  scindo. 

A  buUrice,  and  pinoera^  a  hammer  and  naiL 

TusBKBy  p.  10. 

BuTTY,  8.  a  companion,  fellow  labourer.  Not  very  pro- 
vincial, for  I  hear  the  word  in  Cheshire  and  Stafford- 
shire* How  deficient  the  vocabularies  of  those  counties 
must  be,  into  which  this  expressive  word  is  not  ad- 
mitted !  In  the  pure  sense  of  the  primitive,  it  per- 
petually occurs  in  Chaucer,  v.  426.  18396.  &c.  in 
Minot^s  Poems,   R.  of  Glo'ster,    R.  of  Brunne,   Sir  D. 
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Lyndsay,  Ritson'^a  Met.  RomanceB,  Shakspeare,  &c.     A. 
Sax.  bate;    Belg.  Teut.  boete^  aoxilium. 

Trew  king,  that  sittes  in  trone, 

Unto  tile  i  tell  my  tale. 
And  unto  the  i  bid  a  bone 

For  thou  ert  bute  of  all  my  bale. 

Mi  NOT,  p.  1. 16. 23.  &c. 

I  wis  it  18  no  bote, 

Adam  Bel. 

Now  he  that  is  M  of  bale. 

Sir  Amadas,  v.  186. 

For  now  this  day  thou  art  my  bale 
My  boote  when  thou  ahold  bee. 

Robin  Hood  and  Gtty  of  Gisbornb,  ▼.  72. 

Butty,  «.  to  cohabit  with.  Ex.  ^^  Her  inna  married, 
her  huUiesP  M.  Goth,  botjan^  juvare.  Teut.  boeten^ 
explere  Ubidinem. 

Buzz,  e.  to  fill  a  glass  brimful,  in  defiance  of  the  chance 
that  if  some  is  left  in  the  bottle,  the  drinker  must  also 
toss  off  a  second.  Thus  the  phrase  ^^  Til  buzz  it^  is 
tantamount  to  a  bet  of  a  bumper,  that  if  the  glass 
will  not  hold  aD  that  is  in  the  bottle,  he  whose  turn 
it  is  to  drink  next  must  fill  to  the  brim:  or  ac- 
cording to  the  previous  rendering,  buzzing  always 
means  to  take  the  last  wine  out  of  the  bottle.  This 
cannot  be  called  a  local  custom,  nor  yet  a  very  mo- 
dem one,  for  Erasmus  in  his  Adagies  has,  "Ex  am- 
phitheto  bibisti,'"  to  designate  a  tippler,  which  two- 
handled  vessel  is  called  by  the  Dutch  sailors  busa.  In 
the  Lat.  of  the  middle  ages  Buza  denotes  a  large 
vessel,  (See  Du  Cange  sub  voce) :  in  Teut.  buj/se  sig- 
nifies poculum  utrinque  ansatum,  quod  ob  magnitudi- 
nem  ambabus  tollitur  ac  reponitur  manibus :  from 
drinking  out  of  so  capacious  a  measure  originated  the 
verb  buysen^  cothonissare,  largiter  potare,  as  well  as  the 
jovial  term  of  buzz.  Menage  has  Busse  and  Bussart, 
vaisseaux  de  vin,  courts  et  gros.  The  word  Buzz  is 
a  more  gentle  one  for  boase^    which  comes   from   the 
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same  quarter.      As  the  word  is  recognised  by  Grrose, 
its  clamcality  is  established  in  the  Boosdn-ken. 
BwiLiNGS,  8.  boilings. 

Sire^  he  said^  bi  God  in  heuen, 
Thise  boihuns  that  bailen  seuen. 

Thb  Seuyn  Sages,  v.  2488. 

BwiLE,  8,  a  boil.  Dan.  bylcie ;  Teut.  Belg.  bfi^  ;  Oenn. 
bud ;  Swed.  btda^  tuberculum.  From  hence  it  appears 
that  the  more  modem  and  refined  pronunciation  of 
boUy  is  a  wresting  from  the  legitimate  one  preserved 
by  the  vulgar. 

BwiLE,  V.  to  boil.     Fr.  bowiUer, 

BwoN,  8.  a  bone.  Ex.  ^'  My  poor  bwanes  yiaked  agen,^ 
or  as  the  more  highly  educated  express  themselves, 
^^my  poor  bones  ached  again.^''  This  interpositicMi  of 
a  K^  in  words  terminating  in  on^  is  extremely  frequent 
among  the  vulgar.     See  further  remarks  under  Gwqn. 

His  bwonee  thou  do  grave. 

Sir  Amadas,  v.  241. 

Then  scheJl  howndes,  that  men  may  see, 
Wastars  bwanes  gnawe. 

id.  y.  247. 

By  blow,  a.  a  child  illegitimate. 

By  gorsh,  By  gosh,  mtery,  a  profane  corruption  in  both 

instances;    in  the  former  from  God  eroet^  and  in  the 

latter  from  God*8  house. 
By  tail,  8.  the  right  handle  of  a  plough. 
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k  often  tranonutod  into  g,  as  in  corn, 

cord,  coil,  &o.    Salnpianfl  reepeotive- 

ly  proDOimoe  these  words  like  ^tMm, 

qutrd,  quile,  bat   in  all  such   oases 

where   o    follows    c,    the    vowel   is 

changed  into  u. 

Cadb>laub,  »,  a  yoong  lamb  brongfat 

Dp  by  hand  or  within  the  house.     Ft.  cadd,  a  casteling,  a 

Btaireling,  one  that  hath  need  of  mach  cockering.    Cotg. 

Cadblt-hxar^d,  part,  patt  tenderly  brought  op,   whether 

it  be  children  or  chickens.     Fr.  eadeler, 

Cadt,   adf.   addled,   foolish,  betraying  signs  of  decayed 

intdlect.     £z.  "  He^s  grown  quite  ea^."" 

Caquao,   I.  inferior  or  bad  meat.     Ex.  "  Kills  nothing 

bat  eagmag!" 

Cake,  s.  a  contemptuons  appellation  for  any  one.     Either 

a  ohafttened  form  of  expresraon  from  tiie  A.  Sax.  eae, 

as,    "  ft  cake  of  a  feller,"    or  else,  which  seems  to  me 

more  probable,  a  corruption  of  the  Fr.  cagot,  or  caqaenx, 

eaeotia,  a  race  of  people  who  were  regarded  with  great 

avermon,  nnder  the  idea  that  they  were  a  remnant  of 

the  Jews,  or  ae  others  say,  of  the  Saracens,  who  were 

infected  through  each  succeeding  generation  with  leprosy. 

They  usually  followed  the  occupation  of  rope-makii^. 

So  strong   a  prejudice   existed  against  them,  that  the 
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Catholic  Bishops  partaking  of  the  popular  feeling,  or- 
dered that  when  they  came  to  mass,  they  should  confine 
themselves  to  the  lower  end  of  the  church,  and  not 
kiss  the  Pax  until  all  others  present  had  done  so,  nor, 
under  a  certain  penalty,  touch  the  vessels  of  the  altar. 
In  the  Registers  of  the  Chancellerie  de  Bretagne  1475, 
exists  an  order  that  the  Caqm%  should  be  prevented 
from  travelling  in  the  Duchy  without  having  a   piece 
of  red  cloth  upon  their  garments,  to  apprize  people  of 
the   danger  they  would   incur  from  coming  in  contact 
with  them.     They  were  placed  under  various  harassing 
restrictions   in    their   intercourse   with   those   around; 
debarred  any  participation  in  civil  honors;    forbidden 
to  pursue  any   craft  except   that  of  rope-making,   or 
labour  in  any  other  way  than  in  cultivating  their  gar- 
dens, under  the  penalty  of  confiscating  all  they  pos- 
sessed.    Some  French  Antiquaries  who  have  made  re- 
searches into  the  history  of  this  singular  race,   have 
conjectured  that  they  were  descendants  of  those  Sara- 
cens who  remained  in  Gascony  after  Charles  Martel 
defeated  Abdirama,  and  that  their  lives  were  spared 
on  condition  of  their  becoming  Christians.     They  were 
nevertheless  still  looked  upon  with  the  same  aversion. 
Popular  odium  ascribed  to  them  all  the  infectious  dis- 
eases which  are  supposed  to  be  engrafted  constitutionally 
on  Eastern  nations.     Hence  they  were  shunned  for  their 
ofibnsive  smell,  and  strong  breath.    And  this  was  not 
solely  out  of  hatred  for  the  tyranny  of  the  Saracens; 
for  the  Italians  urged  a  reproach  similar  to  this  against 
the  Lombards,  as  we  read  in  an  epistle  addressed  to 
Charlemagne  by  Pope  Stephen,  who  in  order  to  divert 
his  marriage  with  Bertha,  daughter  of  Didier,  king  of 
the  Lombards,  represented  to  him  that  not  only  in- 
variably a  bad  smell  accompanied  all  the   race,   but 
also,  because,  as  my  authority  further  saith,  the  Sarsr 
qens  smell  disagreeably,  and  exhale  a  rank  odour  from 
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their  body.  At  the  close  of  the  seventeeth  century, 
.Hevin,  a  learned  advocate  in  the  Parliament  of  Bre- 
tany^  obtained  the  abrogation  of  the  Beveral  enactments 
which  injuriously  affected  the  Caqueua.  It  is  not  my 
present  object  to  enquire  into  the  difference  between  the 
CagoU  and  the  Caqueux;  the  reader  curious  upon  that 
point  will  find  it  investigated  under  those  heads  in  Mo- 
reri,  and  Menage.  But  descending  to  a  later  time,  the 
Gagots  of  the  Pyrennees  are  usually  supposed  to  be 
similarly  afflicted,  as  the  Cretins  of  the  Valais  and 
Alps  of  Switzerland,  of  whom  many  are  still  met  with 
at  Martigny,  Sion  and  other  places  on  the  course  of 
the  Rhone  through  the  Canton  des  Valais  and  adja- 
cent parts.  Previous  to  the  French  B.evolution  these 
poor  wretches  were  very  numerous,  whole  families  ex- 
isted among  which  there  was  not  an  individual  to  be 
found  who  was  not  Cretin.  They  were  endued  with 
instinct  just  sufficient  to  enable  them  to  provide  the 
bare  means  of  existence,  and  the  evil  became  perpe- 
tuated to  successive  generations.  Napoleon  took  effec- 
tual measures  for  the  remedy  of  this  horrible  evil, 
by  ordering  all  the  Cretins  of  the  Valais  to  be  con- 
fined in  a  hospital  at  Sion,  the  chief  town  of  the 
Canton,  and  provided  for  at  the  public  expence.  This 
hospital  exists,  but  the  regulations  have  been  subse- 
quently relaxed,  and  the  traveller  occasionally  encounters 
the  fearful  and  disgusting  figure  of  a  Cretin,  especiaUy 
at  Martigny.  They  seem  to  find  the  same  indulgence 
which  has  been  shewn  by  various  nations  to  those  afflicted 
with  fatuity.  The  Baron  von  Buch,  well  known  for 
his  scientific  researches,  particularly  of  a  Geological 
nature,  devoted  a  considerable  time  to  the  valleys 
adjacent  to  the  Rhone;  he  observed  that  in  certain 
confined  recesses  of  the  hills,  hail  had  never  been 
known  to  fall ;  a  fact  the  more  remarkable,  as  in 
those  countries  the  hail  is  unusally  frequent  and  de- 
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stnictive.  In  these  particular  valleyB  he  noted  that 
Gretinisme  especially  prevailed,  and  it  waa  his  opinion 
that  some  atmospheric  peculiarity  which  thus  strangely 
prevented  the  formation  of  hail,  contributed  mainly  to 
occasion  the  disease  of  Cretinisme;  it  has  been  sup- 
posed also  to  be  induced  like  the  Goitre  which  is 
found  to  accompany  it  both  in  the  Alps  and  Pyren- 
nees,  by  the  use  of  snow-water.  It  seems  highly 
probable  that  the  peculiar  circumstances  of  these  peojde 
have  originated  a  phrase  which  is  invariably  applied  as 
one  of  reproach. 

Calf,  «.  a  term  of  contempt  for  any  one  who  is  stupid. 
Ex.  ^^  A  cailf  of  a  fellow.^  Suetonius  says  that  the 
Gauls  called  Servius  by  this  title,  on  account  of  his 
stupidity.  Besides  being  classical  in  its  authority,  the 
word  is  in  analogy  with  the  Teut.     Kalf^  homo  obesus. 

Call,  «.  occasion,  necessity.      Ex.  ^'  IVe  no  cdU  to  do  it."*^ 

Call,  v.  to  abuse,  vilify ;  the  exact  terms  of  reprobation, 
we  may  presume  through  delicacy,  being  omitted  by 
the  narrator.  Ex.  '^  She  caiBsd  me  all  to  pieces.^  ^^  She 
cMei  me — ashamed  to  be  heard.^  The  word  seems 
allied  to  the  Isl.  ^oba,  irridere.  Yet  a  Salopian  lady^s 
knowledge  of  rhetoric  would  readily  lead  her  to  speak 
by  a  figure,  termed  an  apasiopmSj  that  is,  a  form  of 
narration  or  address  in  which  a  person  breaks  off  the 
discourse,  yet  so  artfully  that  the  meaning  may  be  con- 
veyed to  tiie  hearers  without  being  actually  expressed. 

Camerade,  8.  a  companion.  An  old  word.  I  find  it  in 
Dr  Bullokar^s  Expositor,  and  therefore  it  is  not  a  oor- 
ruption  of  eamnjule.  And  its  etymology  says  as  much, 
Swed.  kamrat;  Germ,  eamerad;  Sp.  eamarada;  Fr. 
camerade^  sodalis.  Du  Cange  and  others  have  sup- 
posed that  the  word  takes  its  orig^  from  soldiers  or 
others  sleeping  together  in  the  same  tent  or  chamber : 
whilst  Wachter  and  another  class  of  investigators  asngn 
the  word  to  the  C.  Brit.  cymmaTy  socius :  and  this  agam 
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to  the   Armor,  cham^   eimvl  morari;    hence  then  the 

modem  collegiate  term  ehum. 

His  eamerade  that  bare  him  company* 

Grsxn's  Qu^  far  an  UpHart  Courtier. 

Canary,  «.  1 .  a  sovereign,  so  called  from  the  similarity  of 
color.  2.  a  glass  of  gin,  rmn,  or  any  other  ardent 
spirits.  When  men  have  drank  ale  till  they  are  tired 
of  it,  some  one  amongst  the  crew  of  tipplers,  proposes, 
"a  drop  o^  canary.'^ 

Canabt  Bum,  arvs  a  cat  a;  pkr.  a  simile  betok^iing 
incredulity  or  improbability ;  as  it  is  unlikely  in  the 
last  degree  that  any  possessor  of  one  of  these  songsters 
should  dispose  of  it  to  a  cat,  so  when  there  seems 
small  chance  of  gratifying  the  hopes  of  a  solicitous 
claimant,  we  draw  a  metaphor  from  the  bird  fancier, 
and  say,  ''  Oive  a  cat  a  canary  bird,  eh  T 

Can  BOTTiiX,  s.  the  bottle  tip,  long-tailed  titmouse.  ParvM 
caudatm^  Linn. 

Gancrams,  Tantrams,  8.  antrims  (from  which  it  is  changed), 
whims,  peevishness,  ill-humour. 

Cank,  v.  to  cackle  like  a  goose.     A  word  which  manifestly 

derives  its  origin  rather  from  similarity  of  sound,  an  ono- 

matopeia,  than  deducible  from  a  fixed  and  regular  root. 

And  at  the  cairlis  to  kekUl, 

PeblU  to  the  Play. 

Cankersd,  adf.  ill-tempered.     Ex.  *^  The  missus  is  grow^d 

meety  c(xniered  like  in  her  temper,  oerts  as  whad  a  wuz 

used  to  be."**    A  temper  that  is  cankered,   makes  its 

possessor  a  nuisance  to  all  around. 

The  beggar  answered  cankardiy, 
I  nave  no  money  to  lend. 

Robin  Hood^  yoL  i.  p.  99. 

Can  te  do  antthing,  pAr.  a  challenge  to  subscribe  for 

something  to  drink. 
Caplino,  8.  part  of  a  flail;  the  eye! 
Caretn,  8.  1.  a  term  of  reproach  for  a  female  of  doubtful 

reputation.     Ex.  "  Yah  !   you  nasty  car^fn,'^   "  Sich  a 
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€areyn  of  a  cratur.'*^  S.  carrion,  dead  carcases.  Id.  kar^ 
squalor.  Fr.  caroigne^  carogne^  charoynsy  cadavre ;  de  caro 
et  de  rodens.  Roqf.  Gloss.  Grseci  yapwviay  loca  qusBdam 
terranim  appellant,  quse  exhalant  foedos  odores. 

Whether  not  to  hem  that  synnyden  whos  oareynf  weren  cast 
down  in  desert. 

WiCLiF's  New  Test  Ebbrewia,  c.  liL 

Carbiaob,  s.  a  belt  which  carries  a  whetstone  behind 
the  mower. 

Case,  eonj.  because.  Ex.  ^*  due  as  how  ye  sin  he  wnnna 
yable;  he  wunna  yable  to  do  it."*^ 

Caseltt,  Casebtlt,  €ulf.  casual,  accidental,  bad,  uncertain. 
Ex.  ^^  CcaeUy  weather.'"     Fr.  easud;   Lat.  ccuus. 

Casp,  8.  the  cross  bar  at  the  top  of  a  spade.  Bandle 
Holmes  in  his  Academy  of  Armorie,  calls  it  a  Kaape. 
In  Cheshire  (See  Mr  Wilbraham^s  valuable  little  Oloe- 
sary)  it  is  termed  a  Coip,  Shovels  are  commonly  made 
witib  a  T  casp^  and  spades  with  a  D  casp. 

Cast,  8.  a  second  swarm  from  a  hive  of  bees  in  the  same 
year.  Swed.  taut,  abjicere.  Sp.  4ki8trarj  to  take  a 
hive.     Isl.  kcuty  missio. 

Cast,  v.  I.  to  be  thwarted,  defeated.  Ex.  ^^  Casi  in  a 
trial  at  Soesbury  Sizes."*^  Palsgrave,  east  in  love, 
amouree.  In  an  Inscription  at  Rome,  relating  to  the 
success  of  Claudius  in  Britain,  we  find  the  same  phrase 
'^  dhsque  uUa  jactura".  V.  Camd.  Brit.  foL  Lxxix«  2.  to 
vomit.  Ex.  ^'  Cast  his  stomach.*^  Isl.  huta^  evomere. 
3.  to  be  delivered  prematurely,  as  cows  or  other  beasts. 
Ex.  ''  Cherry  has  east  her  calf."* 

Casteb,  8»  a  cow  who  casts  her  calf. 

Castlinoi  8.  a  calf  bom  before  the  usual  time. 

Cat  and  Doo,  a  game  which  in  some  parts  of  the  county* 
and  m  other  parts  of  EngUnd  is  called  Tip  eat.  To 
a  certain  extent  it  resembles  trap-bally  the  ball  being 
substituted  by  a  piece  of  wood  which  is  about  six  inches 
in   length,   and   one  or   two   in   diameter,   diminished 
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from  the  middle  to  each  end,  in  the  form  of  a  double 
cone;  it  is  made  of  box  or  yew,  and  when  laid  on 
the  ground  and  smartly  struck  at  either  end,  it  will 
rise  high  enough  for  the  striker  to  hit  it  away  from 
him  as  it  descends.  The  Dog  is  the  stick  with  which  it 
is  struck.  Strutt,  in  his  Sports  and  Pastimes,  p.  110.  edit. 
1833,  enters  into  a  description  of  the  different  methods 
by  which  the  game  is  played.  Nares  borrows  from  the 
Cambridge  Phrase  Book,  ^'  to  play  at  cat,^  cato  ligneo 
ludere ;  baculo  et  buxo  ludere.     (See  Sttipple  and  Trib.) 

Cat-bbain,  8.  a  clayey  sort  of  soil,  little  softer  than  stone, 
and  not  much  better ;  a  rough  kind  of  gravel,  '^  roch^\ 
Swed.  Caigull^  mica  membranacea. 

Caivgallows,  8.  a  game  played  at  by  children,  which  con- 
sists in  jumping  over  a  stick  placed  at  right  angles 
to  two  others  that  are  fixed  in  the  ground. 

Catshead,  8,  a  hollow  square  box  made  of  wood  to  collect 
wind  at  the  top  of  a  pit  shaft,  which  is  conveyed  by 
a  pipe  downwards  so  as  to  increase  the  subterranean 
ventilation.     In  Derbyshire  called  a  Horsehead, 

Cat-tail,  8.   Horse  tail.     Equisetum.  Linn. 

Caud,  Cowd,  a^.  cold.  Tout,  kaud;  M.  Goth,  hold;  A. 
Sax.  ceald ;  Dan.  kaald ;  Germ,  halt ;  Franc.  Alaman. 
chaU ;    Belg.  kotid^  frigidus. 

Caud-chisel,  Code-chisel,  Coud-chisel  8,  a  hard  chisel  used 
for  cutting  cold  iron. 

Caups-cot,  Cauvb-skit,  8.  a  place  where  calves  are  kept. 
Evidently  vitiated  from  A.  Sax.  calf^  vitulus ;  and  eote^ 
tugurium.  Swed.  Tout,  half;  Isl.  kcdfr;  Germ,  calb^ 
vitulus.     Isl.  hota;    Teut.  kat^  tugurium. 

Cave,  f?.  I.  to  tilt  up,  as  a  cart,  and  consequently  to 
empty  or  to  unload  it.  Ex.  "  Cave  up  the  tumbrel.'*''  2. 
to  fall  in.  Ex.  '^  The  bank  ea'oes  rn^  from  being  comv, 
hollow  or  undermined. 

Ray  inserts -the  former  sense  amongst  words  peculiar 
to  Cheshire,  but   Mr  Wilbraham   disowns  th^  specific 
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locality.     Wachter  says  the  root  lies  in  caw.    Germ. 

caw ;  C.  Brit,  and  Armor,  cau^  cavus. 

Ceout,  9.  to  bark  as  a  cur  or  cottager^s  dog.     Henoe  a 

Cbouting-doo,   or  little  Ceout.  s,  a  sharp,   vigilant  dog. 

Mr  Wilbraham  derives  the  word  from  Siaut  or  Kaut^ 

signifying  Scout.     Bat  I  fancy  the  word   is  corrapted 

thus,    a  Ceautinff  dog,   a  cutinff  dog,    (which  we  hear 

the  brute  called  as  often  as   by  any   other  title),   a 

cute  dog,  an  acute  dog ;  that  is,  a  vigilant  and  sharp 

dog.     Another  derivation  may  be  obtained  from  co2by, 

a  word  common  in  Scotland  for  a  shepherd'^s  dog,  as  it 

also  is  in  some  parts  of  England.    (See  Orose).     We 

then  get  the  word  coUing  dog ;  and  according  to  the 

custom  of  changing  Cot  into  dm  or  Cou  we  at  once 

get  the   form   of  a    Coutiny  or   Oeoutinff  dog.      That 

this  transformation  and  transposition  is  not  rare,  may 

be  seen  under  remarks  upon  ^,  and  ou.     The  Pbomp. 

Parv.  has  Kewtinge  as  cattes. 

Ceout,  Cowt,  «.  a  colt.     If  poetry  will  protect  this  word 

from  the  reproach  of  vulgarity,  there  is  sanction  for  its  use. 

There  was  Wattie  the  Muirland  laddie, 
That  rides  on  the  bonnie  grey  cowt, 

Hbrd's  Scottish  Songs,  vol.  ii.  p.  170. 

Chaff,  «.  to  teaze.     A  low  word  now,  though  in  better 

repute  formerly.     Not  local. 

Whom  as  soone  as  Tytus  had  beholden  he  began  to  cbm^e 
and  to  be  merueylous  angiy  for  angaysshe. 

CxOLDBN  LeOBND,  fol.  CZXTlL 

Chall,  Choul,  $.  the  jaw.  Ex.  ^^  Hit  him  in  the  chauL^ 
''  Broke  Us  chall  bwon.''  ''  A  chall  of  bacon.''  A.  Sax. 
ceolaSj  fauces.  It  was  a  word  formerly  in  better  re- 
pute, and  used  by  the  earlier  translators  of  the  BiUe. 
See  Ezek.  xxiv.  4.  xxxviii.  4. 

Of  an  ape  he  canght  the  chauie  bone. 

BocHAs^  FaU^  of  Ptmees. 

Chamble,  v.  to  champ;  to  bite.  Ex.  ^'ChanMeit  the 
bit.''     Applied  to  a  horse.     Fr.  champayer. 
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Charm,  $.  noise  of  a  gentle  kind,  such  as  whispering, 
and  murmuring,  or  the  low,  buzzing,  drawling  sounds, 
uttered  by  a  body  of  children  whilst  learning.  Ex. 
"What  a  ^armT  A.  Sax.  cyrm;  Arm.  C.  Brit. 
garm;  clamor.  O.  Douglas  ehirme.  Whether  we 
adopt  these  roots  or  not,  and  I  see  no  reason  for  re- 
jecting them,  it  is  quite  evident  that  an  intimate 
connexion  subsists  between  our  word  and  others  of 
northern  origin  which  have  the  same  import  and  ten- 
dency. The  Tent,  karien^  which  betokens  a  soft  and 
suppressed  noise,  such  as  is  uttered  to  sooth  children, 
and  the  Isl.  iarra^  infant!  nsenias  canere,  fix  it  as  a 
legitimate  word,  and  prove  that  it  is  neither  superin- 
duced, nor  yet  tralatitionsly  usurped  from  eharm^  an 
enchantment;  this  word  being  in  fact  under  the  sus- 
picion of  having  been  borrowed  from  the  other,  by  a 
figure  of  speech  known  among  Rhetoricians  under  the 
name  of  Metonymy.  The  dramatists  afibrd  additional 
evidence  by  almost  invariably  placing  the  word  in  such 
a  position,  that  it  bears  reference  exclusively  to  a 
noise  or  clamour. 

Go  to  eharm  your  tongue. 

OtheOo. 

Peace,  wQfdl  boy,  or  I  will  eharm  your  tongue. 

Heury  VI. 

Charm  your  skipping  tongue. 

Cynthia's  Reveii. 

He  is  the  man  must  charm  you. 

Bartholomew  Fair. 

That  well  could  ^umn  his  tongue,  and  time  his  speech. 

*    Faery  Queen,  ▼.  ix. 

Here  we  our  slender  pipes  may  safely  cAcirm. 

Shepherds'  Calendar, 

Hark!  Flora,  Faunus,  here  is  melody, 

A  charm  of  birds,  and  more  than  orainary. 

Arraiynment  (if  Paris, 

What  charm  of  earliest  birds. 

Paradise  Lost,  iv.  641. 

He  touched  the  strings  which  made  such  a  charm. 

Pkrcy  9  ROiiq.  ii  170. 
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Chart£r-m ASTER,  8.  a  man  who,  having  undertaken -to  get 
coalfi  or  iron-stone  at  a  certain  price,  employs  men 
under,  him. 

Chastisib,  V,  ^to  give  good  instruction,'  forewarn.  Ex. 
^^Diden^e  chastise  him  on  itT'  a  sense  peculiar  to 
Corve  Dale. 

Chats,  8.  small  fagots,  broken  sticks.  Ex.  ^'  Pikeing 
up  a  feow  chats.'*''  ^^Love  of  lads  and  fire  of  chats  is 
soon  in  and  soon  out.'^  Ray^s  Proverbs^  p.  42.  Swed. 
kastwed^  ligna  csesa  ad  usum  in  fornacibus.  Isl.  klairy 
res  rejectanese.     A.  Sax.  ceatt^  res. 

Chatty,  adj.  small.  Ex.  '^  Chatty  iron-stone.'"  The  deepest 
strata  of  lime-stone  is  called  chatty-stone,  from  being  small. 

Chaunge  Child,  s.  a  child  illegitimate. 

Chavin  Riddle,  s.  a  large  coarse  riddle  which  is  worked 
by  the  hands  along  a  wooden  horse,  to  sift  grain  from 
the  straw  and  larger  kinds  of  chaiF.  A  vitiation  from 
chaffi/ng-riddle.     A.  Sax.  ceaf,  palea:  hriddh,  cribrum. 

Chbath,  s.  a  sheath.  Ex.  ^^  A  knitting  chiathr  In  some 
of  the  rural  and  remote  parts  of  the  county  the  two 
vowels  e  and  a  when  they  come  together  are  veiy 
distinctly  articulated,  as  in  whe-at,  she-af,  &c. 

Chbm,  Tehbm,  8.  a  team  of  horses. 

Chesvit,  «.  a  cheese-vat. 

Chiogin,  interj.  an  address  to  horses,  bidding  them  go 
again,  corruptly  obtained  thus,  Che-ffin;  gee-gin;  ge- 
again;  g(hagain. 

Childer,  s.  Children.  The  termination  plural  of  A.  Sax. 
did,  infans.  Not  of  frequent  occurence  in  the  central 
parts  of  Shropshire ;  chiefly  confined  to  the  Hereford- 
shire and  Cheshire  outskirts.  The  word  repeatedly 
occurs  in  the  Metrical  Romance  of  Amis  and  Amiloun. 

Full  blithe  was  Sir.  Amis  tho: 

Ac  for  his  childer  him  was  full  wo^ 

For  fairer  ne'r  nou  bom. 
Wei  loth  him  was  his  diilder  to  slo. 
T.  2202-^.  2212.  2234.  2271.  2314.  2325.  2309.  2381.  &c  ftc 
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Childerkn,  Childbrin,  t.  Children.  Though  the  preced- 
ing word  be  not  general,  this  is,  and  it  is  as  be- 
quently  met  with  in  the  Early  English  Poets. 

Ther  as  the  ehUderin  lay. 

Amis  and  Amiloun.  y.  2406. 

And  bar  her  to  ek'^dertn  euen. 
Up  to  the  sky. 
OcTAYiAN  Impbrator,  v.  101. 197. 901. 907.  720,  &c. 

Chill,  9.  to  warm  any  kind  of  liquid  in  frosty  weather. 
Ex.  '^Will  you  have  your  drink  chilled  f''  This  is  a 
very  nice  distinction  between  extreme  cold,  and  the 
next  degree  to  it. 

Chimlat,  $,  a  chimney.  Ex.  ^'  Up  i"*  th'  ehitnlay  cornel.'" 
There  is  a  vulgar  tradition  at  the  curious  old  man- 
sion of  Plush,  that  the  beautiful  chimneys  there  were 
built  by  a  mason  whom  Judge  Leighton  had  con- 
denmed  to  be  hung,  but  who  was  reprieved  under 
the  promise  of  building  for  the  Judge,  '^  Sich  chimlaya 
as  had  nivir  bin  sin  at  no  time  nod  a  fore.*^^ 

Chip  o^  the  oud  block,  pkr.  a  phrase  denoting  family  like- 
ness or  propensities.     Orose. 

Choak  Pear,  s.  a  large  hard  pear,  only  used  for  baking. 
Palsgrave,  Choke  pear^  estranguillow. 

Chow,  v.  to  chew.  Ex.  ^^  H'*  ^as  lost  his  tith  and  canna 
cftoto.'"     A.  Sax.  ceawan^  ruminare. 

Chow,  «.  a  quid.  Ex.  ^'  A  ehaw  6"  bacco.**^  A.  Sax. 
ceowrinff^  ruminatio. 

CnRierriAN,  e.  it  may  seem  unnecessary  to  write  down  a 
word  in  such  common  acceptation,  and  it  may  justly 
be  said  to  be  superfluous,  if  the  notice  of  it  were  not 
remarkable  for  the  peculiar  distinction  which  it  has 
received:  an  acceptation,  however,  not  confined  to  our- 
selves, but  in  all  probability  familiar  to  the  lower 
classes  throughout  England.  It  is  an  appellation  which 
marks  not  so  much  the  difference  between  believer  and 
infidel.  Christian  and  Jew,  as  the  distinct  characteris- 
tics betwixt  man  and  beast.     Thus  the  owner  says  of 
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his  sagaciouB  dog,  "he  knows  almost  as  much  as  a 
Christian;''''  or  a  farmer  describes  a  mischievous  pig 
by  likening  his  powers  of  climbing  to  those  of  a  man, 
"  he  will  get  o^er  a  style  just  like  any  Christian^  Forby 
says  it  .obtains  the  same  usage  in  Norfolk,  and  anti- 
cipates me  by  the  following  apposite  quotation  from 
Shakspeare. 

And  the  boy  that  I  gare  Falstaff:  he  had  him  fix>m  me 
Christian;  and  look  li  the  faX  yillain  have  not  transformed  him 
ape.  2  Hen,  IV.  ii.  2. 

Or,  to  illustrate  the  peculiar  application  of  the  word, 
as  it  was  used  in  the  hearing  of  an  esteemed  friend, 
who  lives  honoured  amongst  all  who  know  him  for  his 
public  spirited  conduct,  his  intelligence  and  domestic 
virtues,  "I  seed  a  pair  o^  stotes  reared  up  o'  their  hind 
legs,   and  feyght  as  nataral  as  two  Chrigtiams.^ 

Chuck,  v.  to  throw.  Ex.  "  Chu^  the  ball  o'er  the  walL^ 
Lat.  jacto  f  Hence  the  North  Country  game  of  ekueks^ 
and  our  own  rustic  one  of  chuck  fartkinff.  (See  this  more 
fully  described  in  Strutt's  Sports  and  Pastimes,  p.  S86.) 

CnuNnKBiNG,  part,  dissatisfied,  abusive.  Ex.  "a  ckwudering 
fellow.'^ 

Churl,  s.  the  wallflower.  ChdranthuB^  Linn.  '^  In  the 
Arabicke  tongue^'  writeth  Gerard,  '^  it  is  called  Keyri ;"" 
our's  is  but  a  trifling  deviation  from  the  more  learned 
synonym. 

Clack,  «.  1.  a  clapper  of  a  mill.  2.  a  sucker  or  valve 
of  a  pump,  a  piece  of  leather  which  prevents  the  water 
firom  falling  down  ^  the  trees\ 

Clam,  v,  to  ring  a  bell  irregularly,  or  out  of  time  and 
tune.  Ex.  "  Clamming  the  bells.'"'  Swed.  klamma^  com- 
primere  mode  violento.  Klamining^  pulsatio  campanae. 
Tout.  ikmrneUy  pervellere. 

Clam,  Clbmm,  v.  to  starve  with  hunger.  Ex.  '^  Maist 
dmm'd  for  want  o'  fittle;'  ''  Welly  clcmm'dr  This 
word    has   been   commented   upon   by   most   lexicogra- 
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pheiB,  and  cannot  therefore  be  so  choice  and  dialectical 
as  Salopians  usually  account  it.  From  the  bowels  of 
a  hungry  man  being  supposed  to  be  dammed  or  stuck 
together,  it  has  been  derived  from  words  having  that 
meaning.  S.  Goth.  Swed.  Hamma ;  Dan.  klemme ;  Isl. 
Uemma;  Tout.  Belg.  Oerm.  hlemmen^  coarotare.  Ray, 
Coles,  Grose,  Nares,  Graven  Gloss.  N.  C.  Ches.  Gloss. 

Hallams.  Gloss.  Norf.  Gloss.  Tim  Bobbin.  Stafford.  Heref. 

I  cannot  eat  stones  and  turfe,  say,  what  will  he  dan  me  and 
my  followers?  ask  him  an  he  will  ckm  me. 

Bbn  Jonson's  PoeUuter. 
Hard  is  the  choice  when  the  valiant  must  eat  their  arms,  or 
ckm.  Every  Man  out  of  hu  Humour. 

— and  yet  I, 
SolidtoQS  to  encrease  it,  when  my  entrails 
Were  demm'd  with  keeping  a  perpetual  &st 
Was  deaf  to  their  loud  windy  cries. 

Massingka's  Roman  Actor. 

Clans,  v.  to  make  clean,  wash  and  dress,  arrange  the 
toilet.  Ex.  ^'  I  mun  gda  now  and  done  mysilf.^^  See 
remarks  under  ea.     A.  Sax.  done;  dcenan^  purificare. 

Clap,  s.  Skinner  says  this  word  is  peculiar  to  the  English, 
and  explains  it  as  the  lip.  Jamieson  in  his  Etymolo- 
gical Dictionary  of  the  Scottish  language  gives  a 
quotation  which  refers  the  word  to  the  uvula.  ^'  If, "" 
says  his  authority,  ''a  person  be  thrown  dead  into 
the  water,  when  the  elap  of  his  throat  is  shut,  the 
water  cannot  enter.'^  The  sense,  however,  in  which 
Salopians  use  the  word,  refers  it  to  the  tongue,  or 
faculty  of  speech,  as  '^  Hand  your  dap^""  and  so  we 
find  it  employed  by  Chaucer. 

The  Reve  answerd  and  saide,  Stint  thy  dappe. 

Miller's  Proloffue. 

Clap,  v.  to  squat,  either  to  kneel  or  sit.     Ex.   '*  Clap*t 

herself  down.^ 
Clat,  9.  to  propagate   ridiculous  and  false  tales.     Belg. 

Hodden^  maculare. 
Clatb,  8.   idle   stories,   gossip.      Oerm.   kleck^   probrum ; 

tkBUckereiy  garritus,  delatio;    Teut.  klepa^  garrulus. 
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Clavbb,  V,  to  impose  upon,  humbug.  Ex.  ^^He^s  got 
such  a  tongue,  he^U  clater  'em  out  o"  any  thing.**^  (See 
Glaver.) 

Claw,  v.  1.  to  snatch  or  seize  with  the  claw.  2.  to 
take,  to  take  away  violently.  Ex.  ^^  He  clato'd  hout 
on  it.''  Germ,  klawen,  manus  hominum  rapacium  et 
habendi  cupidorum,  ob  similitudinem  cum  unguibus 
aquiUnis  aut  milvinis,  qui  non  facile  dimittunt  pnedam. 

Wachter.     A.  Sax.  clawiafiy  scalpere. 

For  age  with  steling  steps 

Hath  clawde  me  ydm  his  crowch. 

Percy's  ReHq.  vol.  i.  p.  187- 

Clea,  Cley,  8,  a  claw.     A  good  old  word.     Minsheu  has 

deduced  it  from  the  Gr.  ^^f/Xai,  forfices. 

In  hus  eleet  clawen  us^  and  in  hys  cloches  holde. 

P.  Plouhm AN,  p.  9. 

Cleach,  «.  to  snatch  hold  of.     A.  Sax.  geUeccan^  arripere. 

Clbaching  Net,  8,  a  hand  net,  with  a  semicircular  hoop 
and  a  transverse  bar ;  used  by  fishermen  on  the  banks 
of  the  Severn.     Heref. 

Clean,  adv.  entirely,  quite.  Universal  in  this  sense, 
though  rarely  pronounced  by  the  Comavii  as  now 
written,  the  former  vowel  being  placed  at  the  end  of 
the  word.  Ex.  ^^  ClaiM  gwon."  The  A.  Sax.  done 
fully  justifies  our  method  of  pronunciation,  and  Shaks- 
peare  by  using  the  word  adverbially  furnishes  us  with 

sufficient  authority  for  doing  the  same. 

I  found  my  bow  dene  cast  on  one  side. 

Ascham's  ToaDOfkUus,  p.  7* 

Cleab  and  Shear,  phr,  this  is  applied  to  closely  and  well 
sheared  sheep. 

Cleat,  v.  to  strengthen  with  a  plate  of  iron.  Ex.  ^^  Put  a 
deat  on  the  wheel.'^  A.  Sax.  elect ;  C.  Brit,  clwtt^  pitta- 
cium.  Fland.  klessen ;  Belg.  kli88e ;  M.  Goth,  kladdra;  C. 
Brit,  dyttiauy  adherescere.  (See  Du  Cange  sub  voce  Cl&ia.) 

Clent,  V,  when  grain  is  cut  and  begins  to  harden,  or 
when  hay,  or  the  straw  of  ^^lent  tillin^\  becomes  seasoned 
by  the  influence  of  the  sun,  it  is  said  to  dent ;    and 
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as  it  then  begins  to  assume  a  bright  appearance,  the 
word  may  be  from  the  Teut.  glantsen^  fulgere. 

Clew,  Crew,  Crewrino,  8,  a  ring  at  the  head  of  a  scythe 
which  fastens  it  to  the  8ned.  (See  Sued.)  A.  Sax.  cleow ; 
Germ,  kleud;  Teut.  kUmwe^  glomus. 

CucKET,  V,  to  fasten  as  with  a  link  over  a  staple.  All 
the  English  authorities  into  which  I  have  looked  for 
this  word  derive  it  from  the  Fr.  and  they  explain  it 
by  'a  key\  Where  they  found  this  etymology  it  is 
difficult  to  conjecture.  Cotgrave,  Miege,  Richelet  and 
Menage  at  all  events  do  not  recognize  it.  Roquefort 
who  wrote  since  these  authors,  though  he  mentions  the 
word,  does  not  tell  us  where  he  picked  it  up.  The 
mistakes  of  Tyrwhit,  Skinner,  Johnson,  Ash,  &c.  afford 
me  the  opportunity  of  disclaiming  for  it  aU  connexion 
with  the  Gauls,  and  of  giving  the  Welsh  the  honor  of 
having  introduced  it  into  our  language.  C.  Brit,  clicciedy 
the  latch  of  a  door,  the  bolt  of  a  door.  This  derivation 
renders  the  ensuing  passages  from  P.  Plouhman  intelli- 
gible, adopt  another  and  they  become  pleonastic. 
Hne  hath  a  -keye  and  a  dykett. 

p.  124. 
— and  the  dore  cloeea 
Ykeyed  and  ydykeddd.  id. 

Promp.  Parv.  dyket,  Chauc.  Merch.  Tale,  v.  9991—5—7. 
CuNK,  s,  a  smart  blow.  Ex.  ^'  Gie  him  a  dink  Y  th^  feace.^ 

Teut.  klineke^  Colaphus. 
Clinker,  8.    1.  large  nails  which  turn  up  over  the  toes 

of  strong  shoes,  a  word  corrupted  from  dinchers.     S. 

a  bad  sort  of  coal.     3.  cinders  from  an  iron  furnace. 
Clip,  v.  1.  to  embrace.      Ex.    ''  Clipped  her  round  the 

neck,^^  Shakspeare.     2.    to  hold  together  by  means  of 

a  screw  or  bandage;    for  instance,   a  blacksmith  will 

put  a  piece  of  iron  upon  a  wheel   to  dip  it^  lest  it 

fall  to  pieces. 

A.  Sax.  dyppan ;   Germ,  kleiben ;  Gr.  TrXeVw.  amplecti. 

3.  to  shear,  out.    Swed.  Isl.  klippa;  Dan.  klippe^  tondere. 
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His  meanest  garment  that  ever  hath  but  ei^*d  his  body. 

Cymbekne. 

Clipping,  s.  as  much  wool  as  is  cut  off  one  sheep.  Isl. 
ilippinffTy  pellis  tonsa. 

Clip  the  Church  ;  There  prevails  a  custom  amongst  the 
younger  inhabitants  of  the  town  of  Wellington,  of  annu- 
ally going  on  Shrove  Tuesday  to  the  Parish  Churchy 
and  by  joining  hands  together  endeavouring  to  encircle 
it.  What  is  the  origin  of  this  custom  it  is  difficult 
to  say ;  but  it  is  evidently  a  remnant  of  a  juvenile 
pastime  which  boys  have  for  years  been  accustomed 
to  indulge  in  on  this  particular  day. 

Clod  coal,  8.  a  species  of  coal  lying  above  the  ^crawstone^ ; 
so  termed  because  it  lies  between  two  measures  called 
clods;  it  is  reputed  the  best  for  manufacturing  iron. 

Clod  mall,  s.  a  wooden  hanmier  which  peasants  use  to 

break  clods.    Teut.  iloty  gleba,  and  mcelen^  molere. 

Then  every  man  had  a  mail, 
Syche  as  thei  betyn  dottyt  withall. 

The  HunUyng  of  the  Hare.  v.  91. 

Cloq,  ff.  to  piekk  or  prepare  wheat  for  sowing.  The 
important  knowledge  of  preventing  Smut  or  Pqifper 
Brand  in  wheat  has  not  been  generally  understood  in 
this  country  more  than  half  a  century.  Steeping  the 
seed  in  a  mixture  of  quick  lime  and  hetHn^  (q.  v.), 
is  found   an  effectual   brine   for   destroying  the   uredo 

foetida.     Teut.  ilatteren^  coagulari. 

Cloib  as  gloir,  phr.  this  means  that  a  liquid  is  perfectly  trans- 
parent, as  clear  as  possible,  '^  Clair  as  Cflair^'*''  ''  Clair  as 
waiter^^ ;  it  is  certainly  more  correct  than  ^'  clear  as  mud,^ 
a  comparison  frequently  heard.  '^Clear  as  clear^  and  ^'hard 
as  hard^*  are  terms  often  used.     Also  ^*'  dire  as  clire.*" 

Clout,  s.  a  blow.     Ex.  '^  Patch  him  a  elaut  V  th^  mouth.'* 

Com.  elout^  a  blow. 

The  kynges  sone,  kene  and  proud, 
Gaf  kyng  Richard  swylke  a  ner  doui 
That  the  fyr  of  hys  heyen  sprong. 

Richard  Coer  de  Lion,  v.  768. 
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And  ndly  nght  hym  a  ciowie. 

The  HurUiffng  of  the  Hare,  t.  174. 

He  gave  her  than  so  many  a  great  ciouie. 

The  IFife  lapjped  in  Morete  Skin,  v.  977. 

Clavers  and  his  Highland  men 

Came  down  npo'  the  raw^  man 
Who  heing  stout,  gave  mony  a  dout. 

GilUcrankie.  Hbrd.  i.  p.  182. 

Did  Sandy  hear  ye, 
Ye  wadna  miss  to  get  a  clout. 

Ritbon's  EnglUih  Songt,  vol.  L  p.  183. 

Clout,  «.  1 .  to  weld,  patch.     Ex.   ''  ClatU  these  shoeB.^^ 

2.  to  beat,  strike ;  Ex.  '^  Clout  him  in  the  face."^  Teut. 

UoUen;  Oerm.  klop/en;  Belg.  Uoppen ;  Franc,  doppen; 

Swed.  Uappa^  pulsare. 

Yf  thou  com  more  inward 
It  schall  th£  rewe  afterward. 
So  I  schall  thd  dowght. 

Sir  Clboes,  ▼.  261. 

— ^Baxter  lads  hae  seal'd  a  yow. 
To  skelp  and  dout  the  guard. 

Fbrovsson's  Poeme, 

Clout  nails,  s.  1.  large  nails  used  for  the  tire  of  waggon 
wheels.  Palsgrave,  datU  of  yron,  platin  de  fer.  S.  short 
nails  with  large  heads  for  the  soles  of  strong  shoes. 

Clouted-shobs,  «.  shoes  which   may  properly  be   termed 

clouted,  are  such  as  are  patched,  or  mended.     In  the 

rural   districts   they   say,   ^^put   a  clout  on  the  toes.''^ 

Colliers    however   who   think  there  is   more   virtue   in 

iron  than  in  leather,  talk  of  having  dout  nails  driven 

into  their  shoes^  with  dinkers  turned  over  the  front. 

There  can  be  no  dispute  about  the  correctness  of  the 

former    application.       Promp.   Parv.    dowte  of  a  aho : 

dawted  tts  shone  or  other  thingis  of  lether.      Palsgrave, 

doute  of  a  sho.  ung  talon.     A.  Sax.  dutj  lamina.     Lat. 

Barb.  deta.  Du  Cange. 

His  hod  waa  full  of  holes,  and  his  heare  oute, 
With  his  knoppede  shon  ckmted  ful  thykke. 

Peres  Ploughman's  Crede. 

And  put  my  ckmted  brogues  from  off  my  feet. 

Cffmbekne,  ir.  2. 
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And  no  man  puttith  a  chut  of  boistous  cloth  Into  an  olde 
.  clothing,  for  it  doith  away  the  fdlnesse  of  the  cloth  and  a  worse 
brekyng  is  maad. 

Wiclifb's  New  TestamerU,  Matt.  cix. 

Neates  leather  shall  dout  thy  «^kwn. 

K,  Edw,  and  the  Tanner  of  Tamworth,  v.  184. 
But  what  if  dancing  on  the  gieen^ 
And  skipping  luce  a  mawkin. 
If  they  should  see  my  chuted  shoon 
Of  me  they  will  oe  tanking. 

Herd's  Scottish  Songe,  iL  67. 
And  old  shoes  and  clouted  upon  their  feet. 

Joeh.  ix.  ▼.  6. 

Clouts,  8.  thin  plates  of  iron  which  are  fastened  along 
the  extremity  of  an  axle-tree.  (See  Cleat  and  Clout.) 
Palsgrave,  cfote^,  of  yron,  platin  de  fer. 

Clunches,  8.  a  measure  of  indurated  earth,  nearly  as 
hard  as  stone.  Germ,  thmt;  Belg.  klouty  massa  oon- 
creta. 

Cluts,  8.  I.  the  small  wedges  which  go  under  the  dew 
or  screw  of  a  scythe.  C.  Brit.  dwi.  2.  wedges  gene- 
rally. Swed.  klots,  frustulum  ligneum  vel  ferreum  fabrfle 
alicubi  applioandum. 

Cob,  8.  the  chief,  head.  Ex.  "He's  cob^  Belg.  i<y, 
caput. 

Cob,  8.  1.  to  conquer,  excel,  beat.  Ex.  "This  cob8  all.^ 
2.  to  pull  the  hair,  a  punishment  applied  by  school- 
boys to  those  who  offend  the  olfactory  senses  of 
their  playmates.  The  penalty  consists  in  having  the 
hair  pulled  whilst  the  offender  whistles,  counts  ten  and 
touches  wood.  It  has  nearly  the  same  signification 
among  the  Boxburgshire  shepherds.  Belg.  kap ;  Germ. 
iopt^  caput. 

Cobbles,  8.   1.  small  pieces  of  coal.      Ex.   "  Put  a  feow 

cobblee  a  top  o"*  th'  fire.""    2.  smaU  pebbles.     Ex.  "Paved 

with  cobble  stones."    Not  very  local. 

With  staves  or  with  cluhs  or  els  with  coblbie  stones. 

Gammer  Gurton*s  Needie. 

CoBNOBBLB,  «.   to  beat  on  the  head.      Belg.  Teut.  eop^ 

caput.  Teut.  HoU.  Fris.  Sicamb.  Fland.  knodsen^  tundere. 
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Cob-nut,  «.  1.  a  large  nut  with  a  hole  bored  through 
it,  and  through  which  runs  a  piece  of  string.  A  game 
played  by  boys  upon  the  top  of  a  hat,  when  one  with 
his  cob-nut  tries  to  break  the  nut  of  the  other.  This 
is  not  a  local  amusement,  or'  a  provincialism :  yet  it 
has  been  deemed  by  preceding  glossarists  sufficiently 
dialectical  to  have  obtained  a  place  in  their  vocabu- 
laries. They  all  follow  Minsheu,  and  assign  the  origin 
of  the  word  to  the  Belg.  kojHMt^  nux  capitalis,  which 
he  explains,  ^a  great  nut,  such  as  boyes  play  at  ccb- 
nut  withal\ 

CocKARs,  8,  short  woollen  socks.     A.  Sax.  cocer^  any  kind 

of  case.    Soinner.   Isl.  koklaa^  segre  per  invia  evadere. 

Teut.  hoker^  theca. 

Other  loke  for  my  ookers, 

P.  Plouhman,  p.  76. 
— Hub  oockres  and  hus  cuffes. 

tif.  p.  131. 
And  his  patch'd  axJcers  now  despised  been. 

Hall's  Satires,  1^.6. 
His  mittens  were  of  bauzen's  skinne, 
His  cokers  were  of  cordiwin. 

Percy's  Re&q.  vol.  i.  p.  324. 

Cock  a  meo,  b.  a  piece  of  timber  about  half  a  yard  long, 
which  is  fastened  on  the  reeple  in  a  coal  mine  to  support 
the  roof. 

CocKET,  Cocky,  Coxy,  adj.  swaggering,  pert,  supercilious. 

Ex.  "  Grown  quite  cocky ^    Coles  has  cocket.    Coxy  must 

be  a  corruption  from  coxcomical^  in  which  sense  it  is 

generally  taken.     Fr.  coqueti :  Cotgr.  C.  Brit,  cocteyo^ 

to  bear  rule. 

And  now  I  think  I  may  be  cocky, 
Since  fortune  has  smurti'd  on  me. 

Jeanny  Graden,  Ritson's  Scott.  Scng»,  i.  246. 

Cockhbad,  «,  a  piece  of  iron  which  falls  into  the  bran- 
dut8  of  a  mill.  Another  informant  teUs  me  that  the 
oockhead^  is  that  part  of  a  mill  ''which  is  fixed  into 
a  stave  of  the  ladder,  the  ladder  being  what  the  hopper 

.  rests  npon."^      I  confess  I  do  not  understand  precisely 
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what  I  here  repeat,  but  as  it  comee  from  a  miller  it 
is  presumed  to  be  correct. 

Ck>G,  s,  that  particular  part  of  a  scythe  which  is  held 
whilst  mowing;  the  short  handle. 

CoGGLB,  V.  to  move  unsteadily  backwards  and  forwards, 
to  become  shaky.  Teut.  tuffUen ;  Qerm.  iuffdn,  rotun- 
dare. 

CoGGLETY,  CocKLETT,  (idj.  apt  to  shakc  about. 

Coin,  Quins,  s.  an  architectural  term,  the  comer  of  a 
building.  Various  etymologies  have  been  offered  for 
this  word,  as  the  6r.  ayKwv'—sjid  yovia — Lat.  cwmum  : 
Ft.  eainff. 

Cold  Comfort,  «.  unwelcome  intelligence,  disagreeable  in- 
formation. 

I  do  not  ask  you  much,  I  beg  cold  con\fort. 

K.  John,  V.  7. 

CoLLOGUBiNo,  jport.  Scheming  or  plotting  to  the  disad- 
vantage of  another.  Kersey  says  it  means  to  ^^  decoy 
with  fair  words,  to  flatter  or  sooth  up,^  but  not  so  in 
Shropshire.  Minshen  admits  the  participle  as  well  as 
the  verb.  The  verb  is  common  in  our  Early  English 
Dictionaries,  see  Baily,  Cole,  Skinner,  Cocker  and 
Blount.  Forby  agrees  with  me  in  asserting  that  it 
has  a  sense  of  its  own  quite  different  from  flatteiing. 
Lat.  eoUoquor. 

Colly  Weston,  Conny  Weston,  phr.  In  the  first  sense 
in  which  we  use  this  phrase  it  implies  any  thing  awry, 
or  on  one  side;  if  a  garment,  a  bonnet  or  a  shawl 
is  awkwardly  put  on,  it  is  aU  canny  toesson :  if  things 
are  contrary,  ill-timed  or  go  amiss,  the  evil  genius 
conny  wesson  is  the  cause,  and  we  lay  all  the  blame 
to  him,  ^^iU  aU  cdung  o"  conny  wessony  And  the 
same  characteristics  of  perverseness  accompany  its 
meaning  when  any  thing  is  uneven,  crooked,  out  of  a 
straight  line,  or  obstinate.  Thus  a  shuffler  partakes 
of  the  bad  spirit  of  conny  foesson^  "he  inna'^  we  say, 
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^^  skw-ii  forcidy  Mi  aU  eonny  iMfJon."^  What  oonnexion,' 
or  whether  it  has  any  at  all  with  the  village  of  CMy- 
weskm  in  Northamptonshire  lies  out  of  my  power  to 
determine. 

CoLUEB,  CoLLT,  8.  the  black  incrustation  of  smoke  and  soot 
which  adheres  to  the  outside  of  a  pot  or  kettle.  Kersey 
recognises  the  word  in  his  Dictionary.  A.  Sax.  cd ; 
Isl.  Swed.  Oerm.  kol;  Dan.  ktd;  Tout.  Idh^  carbo. 

GoLLT.  «.  to  dirty  with  eoUtfy  to  smut.  Ex.  ^^  CoUied  his 
face  all  o^et^ 

He  made  fonle  chere^ 
And  bieoilede  is  swere. 

Gbste  of  King  Horn,  v.  1071, 1072. 

He  lokede  aboute, 
Myd  is  coOede  snoute. 

id.  V.  1007,  looa 

Brief  as  the  lightning  in  the  colh^d  night. 

Mids.  Nights  Dream,  i.  1. 

And  passion  having  my  best  judgement  ooUied. 

OiheUo,  ii.  9. 

Come  on,  «.  1.  to  grow,  improve.  Ex.  '^  The  tillins  come 
on  apace.^  2.  to  impose,  encroach.  Ex.  "  Coming  on 
in  his  charges.'^  3.  to  succeed,  follow.  Ex.  ''  A  coming 
on  tenant.^^ 

Comb  out,  or  Comb  ett,  an  address  offensive  to  a  dog, 
which  bids  him  either  '^blin  of  his  barking,^  or  get 
away. 

Combing  Floob,  8.  that  part  of  a  malthouse,  where  the 
barley  lies,  after  it  vegetates,  grows,  or  acrespires.  Isl. 
ieima ;  Oerm.  hiemen ;  M.  Ooth.  heinan;  Franc.  Alaman. 
ckinen^  germinare. 

CoMB-THY-wAYs,  WTiH  THEE,  fhr.  An  endearing  kind  of 
address  to  children.  Not  entirely  dialectical.  See  ex- 
amples and  illustrations  of  its  use  in  the  North  Country 
and  Craven  Glossaries,  from  one  of  which  works  the 
following  one  is  requoted. 

While  Aire  to  Calder  calls,  and  bids  her  come  her  ways. 

Drayton's  Poiy-olbim, 
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G>MMANDEifBNTs,  8,  commandmeiits*  The  interposition  of 
the  vowel  is  very  common  aJso  in  the  Early  English 
writers;  see  Widif,  Chaucer,  Spenser,  I^iiig  Cambisee. 
The  worlde  and  the  Chylde,  Apius  and  Virginia,  &c. 

And  pylled  the  "barke  eyen  of  hys  &oe 
Withe  her  oammandemmtt  ten. 

.  Ane  JBalkU  of  Matrimonies 

CoMM^D,  pout  part,  1.  common  for  came.  Ex.  ^'  Afore  I 
comnid  he  raught  thire  ye  sin/^ 

The  righte  aire  of  that  euntre 

Minot's  Foem»y  p.  14. 

Qohare,  troaist  ye>  I  sail  find  yon  nevMsamiA  king. 

Sir  D.  Lyndsay^  yoI.  IL  p.  35. 

2.  became.     Ex.  ^^  Jack  \  the  measter  toud  me  to  ax 

yo,   whad   yone  done  a  th^   groun  bitch!      Begiim  I 

dunna  knoa — the  last  as  I  sid  oh  her  was  down  i^  th*" 

bwes  fawhr,   and  whad  comnCd  on   her  ater,   I   conna 

justly    say.'^      A.  Sax.   euman ;    Teut.   lomen ;    Germ. 

kammen ;    Swed.  komma^  venire.    R.  of  Oloster,  R.  of 

Brunne,   P.  Plouhman  and  the  Metr.   Romances  have 

cum^  and  com  in  the  A.  Sax.«  form. 

CoME-MOGE,  CuMMUGGiN,  ititerj.  Au  address  to  the  leading 
horse  of  a  team,  when  he  is  required  to  turn  to  the 
left,  to  come  nearer  or  turn  round.  They  are  varied 
inflections  formed  thus  by  elision,  from  coma  over  (jyain^ 
come  aga%%  commeggin ;  as  Come-moge  and  oom-mothes 
are  deduced  from,  come  over^  and  come  hither. 

CoMMiN,  8.  a  conmion,  waste  land.  Ex.  ^^Kip  yo  rit 
strai-it  forat,  across  the  commin.''''  Those  Salopians 
who  are  most  simple  and  piire  in  their  language  usually 
employ  the  imperative  in  lieu  of  the  indicative  with  an 
auxiliary,  as  in  the  example  just  given,  in  which  case 
the  more  educated  would  say,  "  You  mmt  keep  right 
straight  forward,"  &c. 

CoMMiN  Justice  o**  the  Pace  :  phr.  Ex.  "  Minded  me  no 
moor  than  if  Fd  bin  a  commin  Justice  o*   the   Pace^ 
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Company  keeps,  phr.  This  is  the  usual  method  of  ex- 
pressing that  a  young  person  receives  the  addresses  of 
a  lover.  It  is  in  analogy  with  the  idiom  of  the  early 
English  and  French.  ^^  Compctgner^  etre  en  commerce, 
ou  en  familiarite  avec  quelqu'*un,  avoir  commerce  avec 
une  feuime.**"  Roquef.  Glossary.  In  the  East  window 
of  St  Mary'^s  Church  ShrewsBury,  (See  Blakeway  and 
0wen**8  Hist.  vol.  ii.  p.  318)  is  an  inscription  which 
beseeches  the.  reader  to  pray  for  John  de  Charlton 
who  caused  the  glasing  to  be  made,  and  for  Dame 
Hawise  his  companion.  At  that  period  the  appellation 
was  honourable,  and  even  savoured  of  Royalty.  Edw.  II. 
in  a  letter  to  his  son  speaks  of  nostre  treschere  compaigne 
la  royne:  and  the  statute  of  treasons,  25  Edw.  III.  de- 
clares it  to  be  treason  to  compass  the  death  of  the 
king,  or  of  Madame  sa  compaigne.  The  old  Spanish 
law  has  the  same  phrase.  (See  Barrington'^s  Observa- 
tions on  the  Statutes,  p.  245.)  Indeed  our  modem 
word  queen,  is  in  its  primitive  sense  nothing  more 
than  a  woman.  (M.  Goth,  quino ;  Isl.  kuenna ;  A. 
Sax.  cwen ;  Dan.  quinde ;  Teut.  quena ;  Gr.  71/1/17, 
mulier.)  The  term  of  companion^  gradually  got  lower, 
and  in  1484,  we  read  of  a  lady  who  was  daughter 
of  Monsieur  John  de  Poictiers  and  Madame  Isabeau 
sa  compaigne^  who  was  descended  from  the  kings  of 
Portugal.  (See  Palaye  Mem.  Sur  Fane.  Chevalrie,  vol. 
ii.  p.  183.) 

Comparative  and  Superlative  double.  In  common  with 
other  counties,  the  language  of  the  lower  orders  in 
Shropshire  abounds  with  pleonasms  of  this  nature. 
How  often  do  we  hear,  more  painfuUer^  more  tidyer^ 
more  industrier,  most  honestest^  most  quickest^  most 
nearegt  f  I  suppose  these  must  be  considered  in- 
correct, examples  however  do  exist  which  may  tend 
to  shield  these  apparent  irregularities  from  the  critic^s 
censure. 
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Ne'er  from  France  aniyed  mare  happier  men. 

Hen.  V.  iv.  4. 

More  sharper  than  your  swords. 

Hen,  V.  iii.  5. 

Contain  your  spirit  in  more  stricter  bounds. 

Every  Man  out  of  his  Humour. 

Thev  saw  the  Cardinal  more  readier  to  depart  than  the  rem- 
nant ;  for  not  only  the  high  diniity  of  the  Civil  Magistrate,  but 
the  most  basest  lumdicraft  are  holy,  when  they  are  directed  to 
the  honour  of  God.    Sir  Thomas  More. 

Besides  meeting  with  similar  pleonasms  in  Jul.  Ceesar, 
the  Tempest,  and  the  Two  Gentlemen  of  Verona,  we 
have  a  criticism  on  the  foregoing  quotation  from  Sir 
Thomas  Moore  from  the  pen  of  Ben  Jonson,  who  says, 
^^  that  this  is  a  certain  kind  of  English  Atticism^  or  elo- 
quent phrase  of  speech,  imitating  the  manner  of  the  moit 
andmtest  and  finest  Grecians,  who  for  more  emphasis 
and  vehemency^s  sake  used  so  to  speak.^**  Again,  for 
other  examples. 

Afiter  the  most  straitest  sect  of  our  religion,  I  lived  a  Pharisee. 

Acts  xxvi.  5. 

Wliosoever  of  you  will  be  chiefest,  shall  be  servant  of  all. 

Mark  x.  44. 

The  most  coldest  that  ever  turned  up  all. 

Cymb.  ii.  3. 

Oh,  'tis  the  most  wicke^st. 

Women  Pleased, 

But  first  and  chitfest  with  thee  bring 
Him,  that  yon  soars  on  golden  wing. 

//  Pensierosa 
That  on  the  sea's  extremest  border  stood. 

Addison's  TVatWr. 

C0N9AYT,    Conceit,  a,    1.  good   opinion.      Ex.   "Tve   no 

great  confayt  on  him.*'     2.  opinion,  simply.     Ex.  "  But 

a  poor  confayt  as  how  he'll  do  it."*** 

John  Anderson  my  Jo,  John 
Ye  were  my  first  conceit. 

Scotch  Ballad, 

CoN^ATT,  V.  to  conceive,  imagine.  In  this  sense,  ac- 
cording to  Tyrwhitt,  the  word  is  used  by  Chaucer  in 
his  Translation  of  Boethius.    Fr.  Cancevoir, 
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Concernment,  s.    concern,    business.      Ex.  "No  concent 

mewt  o*  youm. 
CoNNA,  CoNNOD,  V.  Can  not. 
CoNSARN,  V.  to  concern.     Ex.  "  I  dunna  consam  mysilf 

wi**  sich  nonsense. 
Consarn;    a  kind  of  threat.     See  Sarn. 
Consort,  v.  to  associate  with.     Ex.  ^^  Consorting  together. 

Lat.  eomodo. 

And  afterwards  consort  with  you  till  bed  time. 

Comedy  qf  Errors. 

And  must  for  aye  consort  with  black-brow'd  night. 

Mids,  Nighfs  Dream,  iii.  2. 

Thou  consort'st  with  Romeo. 

Romeo  and  JuHet,  iii.  1. 

And  some  of  them  believed  and  consorted  with  Paul  and  Silas. 

Acts  xvii.  4. 

CooTH,  8.  a  cold.     Ex.  "  Kotched  a  cootk  i"  his  Hmbs.'*^ 
Cop,  8.  the  top  or  middle  of  a  Butt  in  ploughed  land. 

A.  Sax.    Cop ;     C.  Brit,  coppa ;     Germ,    koppel ;     Fr. 

eoupeau,  apex. 

Tho'  ffan  I  on  this  hill  to  gone, 
And  lound  on  the  coppe  a  wone. 

Chaucer's  House  of  Fame,  iii. 

CoppET,  adj.  pert,  saucy.  Craven  Glossarist  rightly  refers 
the  origin  of  this  word  to  the  Belg.  kop^  caput. 

CoppY,  *.  a  coppice.  Ex.  "Gwon  to  the  eoppy  for  a 
bum  o'  hetherin.'*'*  Gr.  koittw^  scindo.  Fr.  copp^^ 
cut.  Cotgr. 

CopsiL,  CopsAL,  8.  a  piece  of  serrated  iron  which  ter- 
minates that  extremity  of  a  plough  at  which  the  horses 
are  attached,  sometimes  called  the  Aear  of  a  plough, 
or  the  cop  rail.     Ex.  "  Shut  'em  to  the  ccpsil  rail.^'' 

Coracle,  s.  a  small  boat  formed  with  broad  hoops  and 
covered  with  tarpauling,  so  light  that  a  fisherman 
easily  can-ies  it  on  his  back.  This  little  vessel  is  not 
confined  to  the  Severn,  being  used  also  on  the  Wye. 
I  suppose  wo  are  indebted  to  the  Welsh  for  intro- 
ducing it  on   our  river.     Camden  speaks  of  it  as  pe- 
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<;uliar  to  Shropshire  in  his  time.  "  The  Shrewsbury 
fishermen,^"  says  he,  ^'use  a  vessel  called  a  coracle 
which  they  row  with  one  hand  while  they  fish  with 
the  other.  It  is  about  five  feet  long,  and  three  broad, 
almost  oval,  with  a  round  bottom,  made  of  sallow  twigs 
or  osiers  covered  with  horses^  hides,  and  so  light  as  to 
be  carried  on  a  man'^s  back.  These  vessels  seem  to 
be  the  remains  of  the  curraghs  used  anciently  between 
Ireland  and  Scotland,  and  similar  to  the  canoes  of  the 
Americans.**'  (Gough's  Edition  of  Camden,  vol.  iii.  p.  35.) 
The  word  has  been  derived  by  some  one  from  cariumy 
which  would  suit  it  well  enough,  provided  coracles  were 
covered  with  hides,  but  as  they  are  not  I  conceive  with 
more  certainty  the  origin  of  the  word  will  be  found  lurk- 
ing under  the  C.  Brit,  cwrwgle^  one  of  the  singularly  few 
words,  considering  our  constant  intercourse  with  and 
proximity  to  the  Welsh,  which  we  have  acquired  from 
their  language.  S.  Goth,  korg ;  Germ,  korb^  corUs.  Fr. 
corbeille.  A.  Sax.  cuople,  navicula.  Celt,  ctiruca^  navis 
coriacea.  Sidonius  Apollinaris  says  that  the  Saxon 
pirates  in  his  time  frequently  crossed  the  British  seas 
in  these  boats. 

Quin  et  Aremoricus  pirat&m  Saxona  tractus 
Sperabat,  cui  pelle  saliim  sulcare  Britannum. 

CamUna,  vii. 

Armor,  crochen ;  Bret.  croche?i^  peau  de  quelque 
animal.  Gael,  curctch^  a  small  boat  of  wicker  covered 
with  hides. 

Corking,  8.  the  turn  up  bits  on  the  toe  of  a  horse^s  shoe. 

Corked,  part,  past ;    offended. 

Corncrake,  Corndrake,  s.  JReMus  Crex^  of  Linnseus : 
it  is  also  frequently  called  by  the  several  titles  of 
Com  craker^  Oraker;  Landrail^  Landrake,  To  write 
the  word  in  an  orthographical  way,  it  ought  to  be 
Cam  Creke.  It  receives  this  appellation  from  creaking^ 
or  making  a  hoarse,  grating  noise  in  the  corn  or  long 
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mowing  grass.     C.  Brit,    crech^  a  scream.     In   a   rare 

little  volume  entitled,  ^^  Avium  Prsecipium  quarum  apud 

Plinium  et  Aristotelem  mentio  est  per  Gul.  Tumerum, 

Colon.    M.D.    xLiv:     we    find    it   thus    described,  and 

get  at  the  derivation  of  the  word  from  ornithological 

authority.       ''  Est   avis   qu£edam    apud    Anglos,    longis 

cruribus,  csetera  cotumici,  nisi  quod  major  est,  similis, 

quse  in  segete  et  lino,  vere  et  in  principio  sestatis  non 

aliam  habet  vocem  semper  ingeminet,   quam  ego  Aris- 

totelis  crecem  esse  puto.     Angli  avem   illam   vocant  a 

daier  hen ;    Germani  ein  Schryh^   nusquam   in   Anglia 

nisi   in   sola  Northumbria  vidi   et  audivi."''*     White,   in 

his  History  of  Selbome,  says  the  bird  was  rare  in  his 

district.     Martin,   in  his  account  of  the  Western  Isles, 

calls  the  bird  a  com-craJcer ;  Lyndsay  has  com  craik. 

He  gart  the  Emproure  trow,  and  trewlye  behald, 
That  the  comcraik,  the  pundare  at  hand. 

Holland's  Buke  of  the  Hotvlat. 

Corned,  part, past ;  intoxicated  by  ale.  Ex.  "He  was 
pretty  well  corned.''''  Germ.  Komen^  inescare  granis. 
At  first  hearing  we  should  say  that  this  was  meta- 
phorical, but  when  we  recollect  the  magical  powers  of 
malt  liquor,  we  shall  rather  cry  out  as  moral  philo- 
sophers, in  the  ballad  of  Sir  John  Barleycorn, 

He'll  change  a  boy  into  a  man, 

A  man  into  an  ass; 
He'll  change  your  gold  into  silver^ 

Your  silver  into  brass. 

Cornel,  8.  a  comer.  Ex.  "  Clos  up  i"*  th**  ccrnetr 
C.  Brit,  comely  angulus. 

Clement  stode  in  oo  kemeU, 

OCTAVIAN   ImPERATOR^  V.  1115. 

Wei  flourished  with  oomeUes. 

R.  COER  DB  LlON^  V.  1842. 

Florence  lay  in  a  comeli. 

Le  Bone  Florence  of  Rome,  v.  808. 

Corner,  s.  a  point  at  whist.  The  Iceni  use  this  word. 
(See  Forby.)      Its  circulation  with  us  is  confined  to  the 
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very  inferior  grades  of  card  playing  people.      Ex.  "I 
reckon  ''a  ''mun  play  three  yappence  a  comerr 
Corny,  adj,  strong,  tasting  of  the  malt.     Ex.  ^^  Pretty 
comyT     Just  in  the  sense  it  has  in  Chaucer. 

Or  elles  a  draught  of  moist  and  oomy  ale. 

Cant.  Taks,  y.  12249  and  12990. 

Cos,  eonj.  because.     Ex.  ^'  Cos  a  coudna.**" 

Cosh,  adj.  quiet,  still.  Ex.  ^'  Quite  coA.^  Mush  and 
Hush  are  words  of  the  same  import,  and  have  their 
root  in  the  final  letters,  which  it  will  be  seen  con- 
tinually enter  into  words  which  imply  sound,  or  betoken 
silence. 

CosTERiNG,  part,  swaggering,  blustering.  Ex.  '^  A  coster- 
ing  fellow.'^^     Tout,  kosteren^  obgannire. 

Costly  colours,  s.  a  game  at  cards. 

CosTRELy  s.  a  small  wooden  bottle  used  by  labourers  in 
harvest-time.  A  word  little  understood  in  the  interior 
of  the  county,  confined  in  great  measure  to  the  Cambro- 
Britannic  side.  C.  Brit,  costrel,  a  bottle.  Fr.  costeret, 
sorte  de  mesure  de  vin  ou  d^  autre  liqueur.  Lat.  cos- 
trellus^  costerellum^  coster ez.  (See  Du  Cange  sub  voce.) 
Bailey,  Coles. 

And  withall  a  oostreU  taketh  he  tho 
And  sayd,  "  Here  of  a  draught  or  two." 

Chaucer's  Legend  of  Good  Women,  v.  2665. 

Cot,  a  common  termination  to  the  names  of  several 
places  in  the  county  of  Salop :  as  Smethcot^  Picclescot^ 
Sihherscot^  Harcot^  Hencoty  Woolascot^  Woodcot^  Beffbct^ 
Arlescot^  &c.     See  p.  259. 

Cote,  s.  a  hovel  or  shed  for  cattle.  A.  Sax.  cote ;  Isl. 
Belg.  cot;  Lat.  Barb,  cota^  turgurium. 

Theyr  housbondiy,  but  leteth  theyr  come  rote, 
Theyr  hey  to  must,  theyr  shepe  dye  in  the  cote. 

Tfie  Hye  Way  to  the  SpytteU  hoiu,  v.  642. 

Cotter,  v,  to  repair,  mend,  patch.  Ex.  "  CoUer''em  up  a 
bit,  and  mak  'em  sarve  a  trifle  lunger.""  Thus  from  things 
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being  repaired  in  an  inefficient  way,  by  thoee  who  may 
not  have  the  pecuniary  means  to  do  the  work  better, 
the  word  perhaps  comes  from  the  Fr.  cottier^  rusticus ; 
Lat.  Barb,  eoteriay  tenementum  nisticum. 

CoTTEB,  CoTTERiL,  8.  an  clastic  thin  piece  of  iron  passed 
through  the  end  of  an  iron  pin  or  bolt  that  is  inserted 
in  a  window-shutter,  for  the  purpose  of  preventing  the 
pin  from  falling  out,  and  the  shutters  from  being 
opened  externally. 

Cotton'*8  keck,  phr,  ^^AU  awry  like  Cotton's  neck^  A 
simile  applied  to  any  thing  that  is  warped  or  twisted. 

Couch,  Cooch,  8,  a  bed  of  barley  when  germinating  for 
malt.     Teut.  loeste ;  Fr.  coueke,  sponda. 

Couch,  Cooch,  v.  to  squat.  Ex.  "  Cooched  down  like  y' 
sin,  and  sda  missed  on  him.'*^ 

CouLBOURN^s  EYE,  phr.  "  Clauc  gwon  like  CoulimMniCs 
eye^  A  common  simile,  of  whose  origin  we  must  con- 
tentedly remain  in  refined  ignorance.  Sometimes  the 
infirmity  of  a  different  person  is  noted,  and  we  hear 
of  David's  eye^  ould  Wriyhfs  eye^  or  the  lad^s  eye.  They 
all  bear  the  same  mark  of  provincial  vulgarity,  un- 
relieved either  by  wit,  or  the  sanction  of  antiquity. 

CouLiNG-AXE,  8,  au  instrument  used  to  stock  up  earth. 

Coupe,  8.  a  wooden  box  or  receptacle  where  poultry  are 
kept  to  fatten.  Purfoote^s  Dictionarie.  Palsgrave, 
coupe  for  capons  or  other  poultrie  ware,  caige  aux 
chappons. 

CouRDEL,  CouRDLiNo,  8.  a  Small  cord.  Teut.  koordekeny 
funiculus.     Fr.  courdel.     Roquef.  Gloss. 

Courted,  Courting  Keards,  «.  court  cards. 

CouTBR,  8.  a  coulter,  or  ploughshare.  Teut.  kouter ;  Com. 
coUer ;  Fr.  covltre  ;  Lat.  cuUer, 


And  helpe  my  cuUer  to  kerve. 

P.  Plouhman,  p.  131 

My  daddy  left  me  toot  enough 
A  couter,  and  an  auld  beam  plough. 
Wyilie  Winkien  Testament,  Herd'b  iVon^^,  voL  iL  p 
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Cow,  V.  to  feel  afraid.     Ex.   ^^  Dunna  be  caufed  at  such 

a  fellow  as  that.'*'*     There  is  no  doubt  of  this  being  a 

correct   word,  though   Glossographers   are   at   variance 

as  to  whence  it  comes. 

It  is  the  cowish  tenor  of  hLs  spirit. 

Zjear,  iv.  2. 

For  it  hath  cowed  my  better  part  of  man. 

Macbeth,  ▼.  7. 

Cow  8HARN,  8.  cow-duug.  Tcut.  skam ;  S.  Goth.  Swed. 
skam ;  A.  Sax.  sceam^  stercus.  Philemon  Holland,  in 
his  translation  of  Pliny,  declares  that  it  is  good  as  a 
cosmetic  !  (See  Brocketfs  Gloss.)  Few  of  our  present 
belles  would  try  its  virtues  in  that  respect;  though  it 
is  stiU  used  by  the  lower  orders  as  a  cataplasm  for 
bruises  and  sprains,  being  applied  to  the  parts  affected, 
as  hot  as  the  patient  can  bear  it.  In  fact,  whilst  these 
lines  are  written  I  am  told  that  a  similar  poultice  has 

just  been  laid  upon  Miss  J ''s  leg.     The  word 

is  not  very  common  with  us.  It  is  much  more  so  in 
the  North.  Shakspeare  has  shard  and  shard  Ixnii 
beetle.     (See  Craven  Gloss.) 

They  turned  me  out,  that's  true  enough 
To  stand  at  city  bar. 
That  I  may  clean  up  ilka  sheugfa 
Of  a'  the  sham  and  glaur. 

Galloway's  Poems, 

Taft  play'd  the  priming-heels  owr  hither. 
They  fell  in  shaim, 

Mayne's  SiUer  Gun, 

Crabvarges,  s.  verjuice,  vinegar  made  from  crabs.     Ex. 

"  As  sour  as  crobbvarges^'' 
Crab-windlass,  s.  a  windlass  which  stands  on  the  deck 

of  a  barge  and  is  used  by  hand.     Swed.  krabb^  instru- 

mentum     quo    qufievis    ex    fundo    aquarum    eruuntur: 

winda^  trochlea.     (See  Paul-windlass.) 
Cracht,    adj,    old,    dilapidated,    tumbling    down.      Ex. 

"  An  oud  cra^hy  consam  ov  a  plaace.'^ 
Crake,  w  to  confess,  say,  declare.     Ex.  "  He's  too  oud 
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a   bond   to   crakey^      "Nivir   craked  a    word/*     Teut. 

krayeren^  comicari,  proclamare.     Chauc.  v.  9724. 

Then  is  she  mortall  home,  how  so  ye  crake* 

Faerie  Qubbne,  vi.  vii.  60. 

Cranch,  Crunch,  Scranch,  «.  1.  to  crush  any  thing  gritty 

under  the  feet.     2.  to  grind  with  the  teeth. 

To  cranchen  ous  and  al  oure  kynde. 

P.  Plouhman. 

She  can  cranch 
A  sack  of  small  coale !  eat  you  lime  and  hair. 

Ben  Jonson's  Magnetick  Lady. 

Cranny,  adj.  quick,  giddy,  thoughtless.  Teut.  ichrand^ 
vafer. 

Crap,  8.  a  crop.  The  Promp.  Parv.  furnishes  a  well 
known  illustration,  Crappe  of  come.  2.  an  inferior 
piece  of  beef.  Ex.  "  Nothing  but  a  bit  o^  th**  crap.'*'' 
Teut.  krappe^  offiila.  3.  the  back  part  of  the  neck. 
Ex.  "  The  crap  6*  iV  neck.**'  Gr.  Kopu(f>ii,  vertex ; 
Germ,  kropt ;  Teut.  krop^  vesicula  gutturis.  4.  the 
dregs  of  beer  or  malt  liquor.  Ex.  "  Crap  6"  tV  barrel.*^ 
Isl.  krap,  nix  semiliquida. 

Crap,  v.  to  yield  a  plentiful  crop.  Ex.  "  The  taturs 
crappen  weU.'' 

Crapping  time,  s.  the  period  when  grain  or  vegetables 
are  gathered. 

Crappins,  s.  I.  where  the  coal  crops  out.  2.  the  name 
of  a  place  in  the  parish  of  Dawley,  county  of  Salop, 
whence,  since  the  coal  there  crops  out,  it  may  reason- 
ably be  said  to  take  its  name. 

Crap  out,  v.  Geologists  sanction  the  correctness  of  this 
phrase,  though  they  must  not  be  considered  responsi- 
ble for  the  change  of  the  vowel. 

Cratch,  8.  1.  a  rack  for  holding  bacon.  Few,  if  any 
of  our  Shropshire  farm  houses  are  without  this  kitchen 
accompaniment,  which  invariably  is  suspended  in  a 
horizontal  way  close  to  the  fire.  2.  a  rack  for  holding 
hay.     Fr.  creiccke. 
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And  I  found  Jesus — bom  into  the  world  poor,  laid  in  a  craUek, 
WiCLip's  Pore  Caitif.     Relig.  Tract  Society,  Reprint,  p.  113. 

And  this  is  a  tokene  to  you,  ye  schulen  fynde  a  yonge  child 
wlappid  in  clothis,  and  leyd  in  a  cracdte, 

Wicltf's  Translation  of  the  New  TeHamerU,  Luke  ch.  iL 

But  the  Loide  answerde  to  him  and  seyde,  Ypociite,  wher 
ech  of  you  untieth  not  in  the  Saboth  his  oxe  or  asse  &o  the 
cracche,  and  ledith  to  watir  ?    id,  Luke  xiii. 

Cratch,  «.  to  eat  as  a  horse,  generally :  to  eat  or  feast 
with  appetite.  Ex.  ^'  He  cratches  well,  and  nivir  slights 
his  fittle.*^  Hence  the  phrase  of  ^^  a  good  cratcher'^  for 
man  or  beast,  when  their  stomach  is  constant. 

Cratb,  8.  a  large  wicker  basket,  generally  used  for  holding 
glass  or  china.  Fr.  cretin.  Teut.  Belg.  Germ.  A.  Sax. 
kratte^  corbis ;  Teut.  Germ,  kretae^  corbis  vimine  textus. 
'^  Fiebant  autem  primum  craterm  a  connexionibus  virgu- 
larum.''^     Isid.  Orig.  (See  Du  Cange  sub  voce  Cratera,) 

Craw-stong,  8.  the  lowest  measure  of  iron-stone  at  present 
discovered  in  the  Ketlay  Coal  Field.  It  is  reported  that 
a  measure  even  lower  called  the  Lancashire  Ladies  has 
been  found  near  Coalport.  The  name  originates,  I  am 
informed  by  an  intelligent  friend,  from  the  stone  ^^  lying 
in  craws  in  the  rock,  like  a  fowl's  craw.'"  Between 
Aries  and  Marseille  there  is  a  stony  district  called  Crau^ 
and  this  word  has  been  derived  from  the  Celtic  crag^ 
which  signifies  a  rock.  It  would  be  travelling  too  far 
to  fetch  the  origin  of  the  word  from  thence. 

Crazed,  part. past;  china  in  the  biscuit  state,  ^ short  fired." 
When  it  has  passed  through  the  glaze  kiln  the  evil  is 
corrected.     Coal  Port. 

Crazy,  adf.  dilapidated.     £x.  ^'  An  oud  crazy  consam.'*' 

Cress,  s.  a  curved  tile  used  for  capping  the  roofs  of  houses. 
Teut.  kries;  Germ,  kreis^  circulus ;  Swed.  krissa^  circulare. 

Crewe,  s.  a  coop  for  geese. 

Crib,  8.  1.  a  lock  up  house.  (Wellington  and  Bridge- 
north.)  Tsl.  kreppa,  coarctare.  9.  a  rack  holding  hay 
or  any  kind  of  fodder  for  cattle.      Teut.    Belg.  Germ. 
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kribbe;    Dan.    krybbe ;    Swed.    irubba;    Franc,  crippa; 
A.  Sax.  cryhhe^  prsesepe.  Ital.  preppia, 

Cricker,  8.  a  man  who  drives  a  pack  horse  with  any 
kind  of  burden. 

Cricketting,  part,  a  term  betokening  the  catuliency  of  a 
ferret.     Grose. 

Cricking  Horse,  8.  a  horse  used  by  a  Cricker^  and  from 
being  usually  small,  the  appellation  evidently  comes 
from  the  Fr.  criquet,  une  petit  cheval. 

Crinkling,  s,  a  smaU  precocious  apple.  Swed.  akrynkla^ 
corrugare ;  A.  Sax.  skrincom^  arcare,  debilitare ;  Teut. 
9chrinken^  contrahere. 

Criss-Cross,  8,  the  cross  or  mark  of  such  as  cannot  write. 
From  the  earliest  period  since  the  introduction  of  Christ- 
ianity, it  has  been  customary  for  those  who  were  unable 
to  sign  their  names,  to  affix  the  mark  of  a  cross  instead. 
Witred  King  of  Kent  decreed.  Anno  694,  that  no  deed 
was  valid  unless  it  bore  this  stamp.  It  is  constantly 
observable  in  the  charters  of  the  Anglo-Saxon  and 
Spanish  Kings,  and  in  all  those  documents  which 
recite  property  bequeathed  for  ecclesiastical  purposes. 
Numerous  proofs  still  remain  which  testify  that  royal 
and  noble  personages  were  not  ashamed  to  confess  their 
ignorance  of  letters'.  Witred  acknowledges  in  a  charter 
printed  in  Spelman'^s  Concilia,  p.  19^,  that  on  account 
of  his  ignorance  of  letters,  he  had  confirmed  what  he 
had  dictated  by  the  signature  of  a  cross.  (See  Du 
Cange,  under  Cruce  9ub8crihere.) 

Crit,  Crut,  8.  a  hovel,  a  small  hut  built  upon  a  pit 
bank  for  the  accommodation  of  colliers.  Teut.  krufte; 
A.  Sax.  crafty  crypta. 

Crock,  8,  an  earthen  vessel,  a  porringer  cup.  Teut. 
kroegh;  Celt,  croth;  A.  Sax.  crocca;  J^bxi,  krukke ;  A  lam. 
cruoh;  Belg.  kruycke;  Germ,  cruch;  Fr.  cruche;  C.  Brit. 
orochan;  Gael,  crogan ;  Isl.  krucka,  seria ;  Lat.  Barb. 
orca ;   Gr.  Kpwa'aoa',    crocem. 
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And  lerede  men  a  ladel  bygge  with  a  long  stele 
That  cast  for  to  kele  a  crwkke. 

P.  Plouhman,  380. 

Wlien  that  dronken  was  al  in  the  eravk, 

Chaucer.  Ren^a  Tak,  v.  248. 

Croft,  8.  a  small  field.     A.  Sax.  cro/t^  agellulus. 

For  thei  comen  to  my  croft,  my  com  to  defoule. 

P.  Plouuman,  129. 

Croodle,  «.  1.  to  bend  over  the  fire  in  cold  weather;  to 
herd  together  like  fowls  in  the  wet.  The  same  word 
used  in  Cheshire  has  a  different  meaning.  2.  to  feel 
cold,  experience  the  want  of  animal  warmth.  Ex. 
'^  Chickens  as  bin  wek,  gwun  croocUing  about  for  want 
o**  th"*  hen  to  broodle  ^em.*"  And  in  the  former  sense, 
"  Uz*"  (that  is  to  §ay,  he  is)  "  Uz  a  mon  as  ud  liffer 
croodh  and  starve  than  tak  to  work.'**  Fr.  eroupirf 
Cotgr. 

Crop,  *.  the  craw  of  a   fowl.     S.   Goth,   kropp ;    Teut. 

krop ;  A.  Sax.   crop^  ingluvies. 

l^y  night  and  day,  that  shouldest  vex  thee. 
Which  sore  would  sticke,  then  in  thy  crop. 

The  Wife  lapped  in  Morete  *Arin. 

Crop  the  Causey,  phr,  a  person  is  said  to  crop  the 
causey  when  he  unyieldingly  walks  down  the  center. 
Fr.  chausie.     Jamieson. 

Crope,  the  old  preft,  of  the  verb  to  creep.     Ex.  "  Crope 

into  a  hole.''' 

In  the  erthe  they  wolde  have  crope. 

Richard  Coer  de  Lion,  v.  3472. 

Crope,  the  old  perf.  tense  of  the  verb  to  creep. 

>    As  thou  right  now  were  crope  out  of  the  ground. 

The  Frankdeines  Tale,  v.  11018. 

CBosaG^KinED^  part. pcut ;  perverse,  ill-tempered.  Not  local. 

Crosswind,  v.  to  become  crooked,  warped,  or  twisted. 
Ex.  ^^  This  glass  crossmnds  soa  that  I  conna  mak  a 
good  job  on  it.'^  S.  Goth,  mnda;  Teut.  toindm;  Isl. 
Swed.  vinda^  torquere. 

Cross  won.  Cross  woun.  Cross  w^ouNDED,^ar^.  jwm^  ;  uneven, 
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irregular,  contorted,  when  the  surface  is  not  as  a  Sa- 
lopian would  define  it,   '^  palarel  (parallel)  with  itself."' 

Croup,  «.  a  disease  incidental  to  poultry;  not  the  same 
as  the  pip. 

Crowder,  phr.  ^^  As  cwnning  cu  Crotcdery  Ray  in  his 
list  of  proverbs  has   Craddock  in  lieu  of  Crotoder, 

Crown,  «.  to  hold  an  inquest.  Ex.  ^^  A  conna  be  buried 
yet,  for  a  inna  crowned!^ 

Crowner,  8,   a  coroner. 

Crowner''s  QuEsrr,  8,  a  coroner^s  inquest.  These  three 
terms  are  neither  local  or  modem.  (See  Shakspeare, 
Handet.  v.  1.) 

Crowson^s  Mare,  phr,  Ex.  ^^Here  a  comes,  limping 
along  like  oud  Crow8on8  Mare!" 

Crud,  v.  to   curd.     Promp.  Parv.  crudded. 

See  how  thy  blood  cruddles  at  this. 

A  King  and  no  King, 

Cruds,  8.  by  metathesis  for  cv/rds,  Promp.  Parv.  erudde^ 
coagulum. 

Crudly,  ad),  crumbling.  By  a  transposition  not  unfre- 
quent  it  makes  cwrdhf^  which  form  assimilates  in  mean- 
ing to  our  word,  though  some  may  prefer  fixing  its 
etymology  at  once  in  the  C.  Brit,  cr^d^  trembling. 

Cruk,  8,  a  bend,  or  shoot.  Ex.  ''The  crvk  o"  the 
maut.'^ 

Crump,  v.  to  break  any  thing  of  a  brittle  or  crusty 
nature  betwixt  the  teeth.  Teut.  krimpan;  Swed.  krym- 
pa  ;  Belg.  irimpen ;  Germ,  krumpen^  contrahi.  A.  Sax. 
€U!ruman^  in  micas  frangere.  Hence  the  commoner  words 
cramp  and  crumpet. 

Crumple,  Crunkle^  v.  to  rumple.  Teut.  kranckden^  in- 
torquere. 

Cub,  8.  a  chest  for  com  or  grain  of  any  kind.  Germ. 
hubd^  cupa.     Kersey. 

Cuckoo-foot- ale  :  Who  will  say  that  our  Shropshire 
colliers,    generally   supposed    to  be    insensible    to    the 
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charms  of  nature  and  the  '^  song  of  earliest  birds  ^\  lie 
deservedly  under  the  reproach,  or  that  they  can  be 
said  to  have  tiieir  minds  untouched  by  the  soft  influence 
of  poetic  feeling,  when  we  find  them  annually  welcoming 
the  cuckoo,  by  libations  quaffed  in  honor  of  his  re- 
turn. They  greet  this  pleasing  harbinger  of  spring 
by  a  meeting  "to  drink  his  foot-ale'^  or  first  arrival. 
The  custom  is  invariably  celebrated  out  of  doors,  and 
a  fine  levied  upon  the  person  who  proposes  to  deviate 
from  the  usual  practice  and  drink  within. 

CuNGiT,  8.  a  road  under  the  surface  to  ^the  face^  of  a 
coal  work,  by  which  a  horse  can  go;  more  recently 
termed  'the  level'. 

Cupola,  8,  a  reverberating  furnace,  a  building  constructed 
in  an  arched  form,  tapering  towards  the  top,  in  which 
pig  iron  is  smelted.  Bailey  has  eupdy  copd,  and  cup- 
pdy  as  a  term  amongst  chymists,  a  furnace  made  of  ashes 
and  burnt  bones,  to  purify  and  try  gold  and  silver. 
Ital.  cupo ;  Phillips  has  coppd ;  Coles  cupulo^  eupolOy  a 
round  tower.     (See  Richelet   under  (xmpelleJ) 

CuRLSTONE,  a  shale  belonging  to  the  coal  formation,  which 
on  exposure  to  the  air  hardens  and  assumes  a  peculiar 
form,  sometimes  called  "  cone-upon-cone'\ 

Cut,  8.  a  canal.  Derbyshire.  Ex.  "  The  cut^,  "  the  cui 
side."*"  Three  different  grades  of  society  designate  it 
by  the  several  titles  of  the  canal ;  the  navigation  ;  and 
the  ctit. 

Cut  and  run,  phr.  Not  a  provincial  mode  of  express- 
ing that  a  person  has  absconded.  To  use  this  phrase 
correctly,  the  verbs  ought  to  be  transposed,  and  then 
the  phrase  would  be  in  perfect  analogy  with  any  of 
those  which  emanate  from  what  is  deemed  proper  au- 
thority. C.  Brit,  cuddio ;  Germ,  kutten ;  Or.  KevQw^ 
abscondere,  occultare,  explain  the  idiom  thus,  '^  he  ran 
and  hid  himself.**' 

Cut  up,  «.     1.  to  be  disappointed,  labour  under  distress 
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of  mind.  Ex.  '^  Desputly  cut  up  hy  the  dheath  on  his 
feayther.'"  2.  to  die  possessed  of  ample  property.  £x. 
^^A  sen  as  how  th"*  oud  mon  cut  up  well  at  the  last.*^ 

Cute,  o^*.  expert,  quick,  clever.  Ex.  "  a  cute  chap,**'  "  a 
cute  dog.^  Some  of  my  predecessors  have  very  properly 
rejected  the  Lat.  acutm  as  the  origin  of  this  word, 
and  referred  it  to  the  A.  Sai^.  cuth^  expertus. 

Cythbb,  8.  cider.  The  d  is  often  converted  by  the  lower 
classes  both  among  ourselves  and  in  Herefordshire,  into 
th.  Wiclif  employs  the  word  in  his  translation  of  the 
New  Testament  for  strong  drink,  which  it  signified  in 
its  original  application,  coming  from  the  Heb.  secar; 
Gr.  (riK€pa^  sicera^  onmis  potio  quse  extra  vinum  ine- 
briare  potest.  (Isidor.  xx.  5.  Poli  Synops.  in  Lucam. 
i.  15.  vol.  iv.  p.  856-7.   Edit.  l674.   Du  Cange  sub.  Sicera.) 


when  final  ta  frequently  suppreae- 
ed,  particularly  in  the  verbs,  $md, 
tind,  lend,  &c.  and  always  com- 
muted into  (  in  the  perfect  tense, 
as  helt,  for  held,  aiit  for  ailed. 
This  habit  is  not  unusual  with  the 
Scotch. 

1  nat  richt  weill,  ye  will  txiith  gif,  and  len  roe. 

TA«  Salj/re  of  Ihe  Three  Kttatit. 

When  double  it  is  not  unfrequently  converted  by  me- 
taplasm  into  th,  and  it  may  be  remarked  that  this  is 
the  most  common  mutation  which  any  letter  under- 
goes. A  great  number  of  those  words  derived  from 
the  Teutonic,  Belgic,  A.  Saxon  and  C.  British,  which  are 
in  universal  circulation  a,m.ong  the  upper  classes,  may 
strictly  be  called  eorrvjitiona  of  this  nature  from  the 
primitive  languages,  as  in  the  instances  of  brother,  ttea- 
ther,  /alher,  mnitk,  8tc.  In  proof  of  such  a  termina- 
tion being  unnatural  wo  need  only  refer  to  the  difiS- 
culty  experienced  by  children  and  foreigners  in  overcom- 
ing its  pronunciation. 
Dabb,  dabbing,  8.  I.  a  pinafore.  2.  a  small  legacy  or 
gift.  Ex.  "  Ijaft  him  a  lickle  dab  6"  money.  3.  a  blow, 
generally  confined  to  one  in  the   face,   given  with  the 
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fist.      Ex.  "  Fatch  him  a  dab  Y  t\C  feace,*"  or  the  mouth, 
or  the  ehops^  whichsoever  serveth  him  best. 

Philot  him  gaf  anothir  dabbe, 

Kyng  Alisaunder^  t.  2906. 

Bytweone  you  delijh  hit  with  dabbe; 
And  with  spere^  and  sweordis  dunt ! 

id.  V.  7304. 

As  he  was  recoyering  himself^  I  gave  him  a  dab  in  the  mouth 
with  my  broken  sword^  which  yery  much  hurt  him;  but  he 
aiming  a  second  thrust^  which  I  had  likewise  the  good  fortune 
to  put  by,  and  having  as  before  given  him  another  dab  in  the 
mouth,  he  immediately  went  off  for  fear  of  the  pursuers. 

Memoirs  of  Capt.  CreichUmy  p.  82,  as  quoted  by  Jamieson. 

Dabb,  v.  the  act  of  striking,  or  giving  a  daib,  Ex. 
"I'll  daib  your  mouth  up."     Teut.  dabben^  subigere. 

The  flemmisshe  hem  dabbeth  o'  the  hed  bare. 

A  Ballad  agairut  the  FreruA.  (Ritson.) 

Dackt,  8.  a  sucking  pig,  "  a  dacky  pig^'.  Ex.  "  Jack  f 
goa  yo  an  fat  up  the  dackiesy  From  what  people 
can  we  have  learned  this  word?  And  where  did  we 
pick  up  the  kind  invitation  for  pigs  to  feed,  which  is 
conveyed  in  calling  out  at  the  trough,  D&k^  D&k^  D&ky 
Dai.  I  can  imagine  the  apellative  8il$y  SUs^  8iUy  SUs^ 
as  conveyed  directly  by  the  Latins,  but  whence  we  have 
derived  Ihky  Daky  it  is  difficult  to  say. 

Daddlb,  8.  the  fist,  hand.  Ex.  "  Tip  us  your  doddle.'''' 
A  low  salutation,  or  request  to  shake  hands.     Grose. 

Dading  Strings,  8,  strings  by  which  children  are  sup- 
ported whilst  learning  to  walk.     A.  Sax.  teogan^  ducere. 

Daff,  v.  to  put  a  daff  on  a  person  means  to  make  him 
afraid.  If  there  be  such  a  word  in  the  Islandic  tongue 
as  daffe^  stupor,  which  Junius  alleges  there  is,  though 
such  an  one  is  not  recognised  by  Andreas,  Haldorson  or 
Verelius,  it  exactly  accords  with  the  general  application 
which  we  give  the  word.  It  seems  to  have  been  used 
continuously  in  the  same  sense  from  P.  Plouhman  to 
Chaucer.  Bullokar  explains,  Daff^  a  dastard.  Ray 
haa  daff  to  daunt. 

S5 
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Thou  doted  (Uffe,  quath  hqe,  doUe  aren  thy  wittes. 

P.  PlOUHM AN. 

Beth  not  bedaffed  for  your  innocence^ 

But  sharply  taketh  on  you  the  govemaille. 

CaiU.  Tales,  v.  9067. 

Daffish,  adj.     1.  shy,  modest.      Ex.    "  He^s  grow'd   so 

meety  daffish^     2.  low  spirited. 
Dagged,  Daggled,  part,  past ;  wet  or  splashed  with  dirt. 

IbI.  deiffa^  madefacere. 

Furtherover,  if  so  be  that  they  wolden  yeve  swiche  pounaoned 
and  dagged  clothmg  to  the  poure  peple. 

Chaucer's  Perwnes  Tak,  p.  44. 

Daggle-tailed,  pari,  past ;   wet  or  dirtied  in  the  skiHs 

by  mud. 

Never  sorry  lass  so  pitifully  awearv  of  her  n^ed  pettiooat 

and  daggled  taiiy  that  tattered  livery  of  the  confuting  gentleman. 

Pierce's  Supererogation  ;  or  a  new  praise  of  the  old  Ass.  4to.  1593w 

Daggly,  adj.  humid,  wet.  Ex.  ^^  A  dag^y  day.^ 
^^  Meety  daggly  weather  like.''''  Swed.  daggiy^  roscidus. 
Isl.  deigr.  madidus. 

Dandy  Cock,  Dandy  Hen,  8.  one  of  the  Bantam  breed. 

Dang,  ».  to  throw  down,  or  strike  with  violenoe.  Though 
more  commonly  used  as  the  prseterite  of  dingy  it  is  oc- 
casionally heard  as  a  present  tense,  as  *^  Dang  my  but- 
tons,^^  and  '^  TU  dang  it  down  if  y"*  sen  another  synnable.'^ 
In  this  case  the  prseterite  becomes  dinged^  as  ^^He 
diTig'^d  it  smack  o^  th'*  yeath.''^  Olossographers  think 
this  is  the  le^timate  prseterite  of  dang^  and  Nares 
quotes  the  Spanish  Tragedy,  and  Marston,  in  confirma- 
tion of  the  rule. 

Brought  in  a  fresh  supply  of  halherdiers, 

Whicn  paunch'd  his  horse,  and  ding'd  him  to  the  ground. 

Old  Plays,  iu.  133. 

Is  ding'd  to  hell,  and  vultures  eat  his  heart. 

Marston's  Satires. 

The  assumption  of  dang  as  a  present  tense  is  not  borne 
out  by  any  example  that  I  am  aware  of  in  the  earlier 
English  writers;  though  as  a  prseterperfect,  instances 
are  innumerable.      It  occurs   repeatedly   in   Sir    Dayid 
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Lyndsay,  and  besides  the  ensuing  quotation,  it  is  met 
with  in  one  volume  alone  of  his  works  in  half  a  dozen 

places.     See  vol.  ii.  pp.  250.  S62.  ^65.  270.  300.  SOS. 

Than  set  my  €eub  for  to  fang  me, 
And  eveiy  bouchour  dog  doun  dang  me. 

lie  CompUiffnt  of  Bagwshe,  p.  169. 
And  dang  all  doun,  in  powder  small. 

The  Monarchke,  vol.  iii.  p.  65. 
With  his  tayl  the  erth  he  dang, 

Ywtine  and  Gawin,  v.  3167. 
With  that  sa  derflie  on  thame  dang, 
That  lyke  ane  worthie  campionn. 
Ay  at  ane  straik  he  dang  ane  doun. 

Squire  MMrum,  r.  662^-4. 

Dang  it  ;  fhr,  an  expression  betokening  disappointment, 
or  it  may  be  regarded  as  an  oath,  as  in  the  example  of 
^''dang  my  buttons.J^  In  this  instance  however,  we  must 
designate  the  phrase  as  low.  The  vulgarity  of  its  use 
is  not  confined  to  ourselves,  being  universally  recognised 
under  the  form  of  "  dash  my  buttons,^'  "  dash  my  wig,'' 
&c.  and  such  like  elegancies  of  diction  ! 

Dark,  o/^.  blind.  Ex.  ^^  He  has  been  dark  upputs  o' 
twenty  year  come  next  Newyus  day.'' 

Darksome,  adj.    an  archaism  for  dark. 

The  fight,  the  prease,  the  night  and  darkeome  skies. 
Care  from  his  heart  had  tane,  sight  from  his  eies. 

Fairfax's  Taseo,  xii.  49. 

Dash  boards,  8.  1 .  moveable  sides  to  a  cart  or  waggon 
placed  round  the  natural  body,  so  that  the  upper  part 
is  enlarged,  and  capable  of  holding  an  additional  quan- 
tity.    2.  the  beaters  of  a  barrel  chum. 

Dater,  Dahter,  Douter,  8.  three  several  methods  which 
the  lower  classes  have  of  pronouncing  daughter.  The 
Dan.  datter^  daatter^  filia,  approaches  near  in  sound  to 
the  two  first  words.  Brockett  gives  the  laj9t  to  the 
A.  Sax.  and  Germ,   dohter^  to  which  may  also  be  added 

the  Isl.  dottir^  and  Swed.  pi.  dottrar. 

She  found  hireself^  and  eke  hire  dottghtren  two. 

Cant.  Tales,  v.  14885. 

And  namely  sin  thy  daughter  was  ybore. 

id.  V.  8360,  8365,  &c. 
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Daunt,  v.  to  dare,  provoke  to  the  performance  of  some 
deed  which  a  person  is  naturally  afraid  of  executing. 
Ex.  '^daunted  him  to  it.**^  Swed.  datUa,  per  invidiam 
male  loqui  vel  alicui  quid  objicere.     Fr.  danter^  denter, 

dompter.     Roquef.  Gloss. 

But  he  can  chorles  daurUen. 

Rom  AUNT  OF  thb  Ross. 
That  ne  with  love  may  daunted  he. 

id. 
And  ferthermore^  for  as  moche  as  resen  of  man  wol  not  daunt 
sensoalitee  when  it  may,  therefore  is  man  worthy  to  have  shame. 

The  persones  tale,  p.  24,  ed,  Tyrwhitt. 

Daunted,  part,  past ;  afraid,  alarmed.  Ex.  "  Nothing 
doimtedr     ''^  Daunted  and  dardna  try  again.'*'' 

Davto^s  Eye  ;  phr.     See  Coulbourn^s. 

Dat-Housb,  «.  pronounced  Dayus :  a  title  bestowed  upon 
several  farm  houses  in.  the  county  of  Salop,  which  sig- 
nifies a  dairy  house.  There  is  a  Day  house  near  Stot- 
tesdon,  and  another  near  Tibberton.  Marshall  in  his 
Rural  Economy  of  Gloucestershire,  derives  it  from  dey^ 
An  old  word  for  milk,  and  house^  the  mUi  house,  (See 
Jamieson.)     Consult  p.  26l,  before. 

Day-work,  s.  when  a  laborer  is  employed  by  the  day, 
paid  according  to  time,  his  undertaking  is  called  day- 
tcori^  in  contradistinction  to  piece-work^  or  job-work^ 
or  Grit^  as  they  say  in  Northamptonshire.  Masters 
have  a  decided  preference  for  the  latter.  A.  Sax. 
daeg-weorc^  day-work.  Isl.  dag^-verk ;  Teut.  daghrwerck ; 
Swed.  dags-werke^  pensum  diumum. 

Day-me:  a  mitigated  form  of  an  oath,  far  two  well 
known.  Ex.  "  Fll  be  dayd  if  I  do.''  "  Day-ms  if  I  do 
though.**'  Which  is  as  much  as  to  say,  "  Fll  be  d — d 
if  I  do.'*'  "  D — ^me  if  I  do."*^  Or  if  we  are  to  regard 
the  phrase  lightly,  we  must  consider  it  merely  as  an 
archaism  for  destroy :  thus,  ^^  may  I  be  dead  fiirst.'" 
In  the  Glossary  to  Peter  Langtoff's  Chronicle,  dayet 
is  interpreted,  cursed,  ^^dayet  that  thereof  rouht;'' 
that   is,    cursed  be  he   that   occasioned  this :    ^^  dayei 
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who  the  kyme/'*  that  is,  confounded  be  he  that  en- 
tertains thee.  Deie  is  also  expbined  to  kill,  as  *^  do 
thise  Scottis  deie^"^  that  is,  kill  these  Scotts.  Verel. 
in  Indie,  deia^  mori. 

Dbaf-nut,  (idf.  a  nut  whose  kernel  is  rott^i.  S.  Gkith. 
dauf^  sterilis.  Teut.  doow-nat^  nux  vitiosa. 

Deauw,    g.    dew.      Ex.    '^  The   deaw  innod   gwon    uv 

the  grass  yet.^     The  orthoepy  is  peculiar,  and  rather 

difficult  to  convey  to  the  ear  of  an  alien.     It  is  very 

similar  to  the  method  of  writing  it  in   early   English 

poetry.    Teut.    HoD.    Sicamb.  domoy  ros.    Id.   d(mgg ; 

pluvia.     A.  Sax.  deau;    Alam.  dou^  toUj   ros.    C.  Brit. 

dw/r^  aqua.     Gr.  Scuo). 

Deawes  donketh  the  dounes. 

Ritson's  Ancieni  Sengs,  p.  32. 
My  Lucia  in  the  deaw  did  go, 
And  prettily  bedabbed  so. 

Herrick's  Hetperidee,  Tol.  ii.  p.  09. 

Deauw,  «.  to  rain  slightly,  pronounced  ^^Jomo's  o  raain."*^ 
Teut.  dawicen  rorare.     Isl.  doffpvar ;  Dan!  duigger^  pluo. 

Deck  o^  cbobdb,  8.  a  pack  of  cards.  Conunon  in  Cheshire 
and  the  North  of  England.  *'  Sweeping  the  decIT  means 
clearing  the  table  of  all  the  stakes,  gaining  all  the  tricks. 
The  announcement  in  shop  windows  in  Shrewsbury  of 
^  decks  of  cards  ^^  for  sale,  has  often  puzzled  people  who 
were  not  natives.     (See  Nares.)     Shakspeare. 

If  I  chanoe  but  once  to  get  the  deck 
To  deal  about  and  shuffle  as  I  would. 

SoLIIfUS. 

Dbbp  Eim,  r.  that  side  of  a  mine  where  the  coal  or  iron 
stone  strikes  below  the  general  level  of  the  work. 

Delf,  8,  a  pit ;   the  name  of  a  stagnant  piece  of  water 

in  the  center  of  the  town  of  Broseley ;  it  has  probably 

been  a  spot  from  whence  minerals  were  formerly  obtained. 

Brockett  says  that  in    the   North,   delfs   are   pits   otit 

of  which  iron  stone  has  been  dug.     Teut.  delm^  fovea. 

He  drew  me  doun  derne  in  ddf  by  ane  dyke. 

6aw.  Douglas^  ^n.  xii.  230. 
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The  first  friend  quhil  he  was  laid  in  dej^. 

PriesU  </  PMU. 
Guyon  finds  mammon  in  a  dehe, 

Spensxr. 

Delve,  v.  to  dig,  go  deeper  than  a  spaders  graft.  Thiis 
18  a  thorough  old  English  word,  and  as  may  be  ex- 
pected, occurs  perpetually  in  the  earlier  poets.  Teat. 
Belg.  ddom ;   A.  Sax.  ddfm ;  Fris.  ddfl>a^  fodere. 

Masons  and  minonrs^  and  many  other  craftes; 
And  dykers  and  deiverSf  that  don  here  dedes  ille. 

P.  Plouhman. 

Dykers  and  delvert  diggeden  up  the  balkes.        id. 

And  tok  ten  men  o  ther  twelve. 
And  het  hem  in  the  grounde  dehie. 
Thai  deden  ase  here  louerd  hem  het, 
And  dohien  alle  ther  fill  sket. 
Thai  ne  had  dohtgn  hut  a  stounde,  &c. 

The  Seuth  Saoks,  v.  2470. 

He  wolde  thresh,  and  thereto  dike,  and  dehx. 

Prohg,  to  Cant.  Taleg,  v.  538. 

The  hyschop  made  to  delve  down  to  the  rote. 

^  Hartshorne's  Ant.  Met.  Taleg,  p.  141. 

My  Daddy's  a  deher  of  dykes. 

Slighted  Naney :   Herd's  Collection^  vol.  ii.  p.  82. 

Demath,  s.  a  small  portion  of  land,  '  a  seatUe  o* 
gT<miC  as  my  informant  describes  it.  The  late  Mr 
Wilbraham,  with  that  degree  of  scholarship  and  acu- 
men for  which  he  was  remarkable,  thus  explains  the 
word :  "  A  daymath^  or  a  day's  mowing,  generally  used 
for  a  statute  acre,  but  erroneously  so,  for  it  is  pro- 
perly one  half  of  a  Cheshire  acre,  which  is  to  the  sta- 
tute acre  in  the  proportion  of  64  to  30^:  consequently 
the  Demath  bears  that  of  32  to  30^  to  the  statute 
acre.  Diemat^  Deymaihy  Daymath^  is  common,  as  I  am 
told,  in  East  Friseland.  Wiarda  explains  it  as,  ^^  a  piece 
of  land  containing  400  square  yards.'''  Deymathy  dag- 
math^  ein  stuck  landes  von  400  Ruthen.  (See  Wiarda 
sub  voce.)  "Sa  suere,''  quotes  Mr  Wilbraham,  "hi 
tuene  ethan  fire  thet  de  mat'':  so  let  him  swear  two 
oaths  for  the  deymat.    (LL.  Brockmanorum.)      Ta^gmai^ 
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as  much  as  a  labourer  can  mow  in  one  day.  '''' Dematy 
Deimat^  Demt^  Diemt^  all  mean  the  same  thing.'*''  The 
word  is  of  unusual  occurrence  among  us,  and  known 
only  to  old  agricultural  labourers.  It  is  frequently 
found  in  terriers  or  other  writings  of  an  ecclesiastical 
nature.  The  Teut.  daghrmad^  quarta  pars  jugeris,  is 
about  the  same  quantity  of  land  as  is  comprehended 
at  the  present  time  by  a  Demath. 

Denial,  s.  detriment,  injury,  drawback.  Ex.  '^  His  lat- 
ness  o^  speech  was  a  sad  denied  to  him.^^ 

Deuce,  s.  The  common  phrase  of  ^^the  Deuee  is  in  tV,^^ 
or  ^^tAe  Deuce  take  you^  &c.  are  specimens  of  vul- 
garity not  confined  to  Salopians.  The  Oauls  called  all 
those  divinities  DusH^  (a  Celtic  word  with  a  Latin 
termination,  formed  from  Teus)  which  appeared  and 
vanished  in  a  moment.  They  also  bestowed  this  title 
upon  certain  dsemons,  Incubi,  who  correspond  with 
the  modem  night-mare.  St  Augustin  compares  them 
with  Sylvans  and  Fauns.  '^Silvanos  et  Faunos,  quos 
vulgo  Incubos  vocant,  improbos  ssepe  extitisse  muli- 
eribus,  et  earum  appetisse,  et  peregisse  concubitum; 
et  quosdam  Dsemones,  quos  Dusios  Galli  nuncupant, 
hanc  assidue  immunditiam  et  tentare,  et  efficere,  plu- 
res,  talesque  asseverant.""  (De  Civ.  Dei.  xv.  23.)  From 
such  an  intercourse  it  has  been  fabled  that  the  gi- 
gantic race  who  were  imagined  by  mythologists  to 
have  originally  peopled  Briton,  sprung.  (Keysler,  Antiq. 
Select.  Septentrion,  p.  214.)  A  passage  in  the  Origines 
of  Isidore  of  Seville  seems  to  be  grounded  upon  that 
of  the  Latin  Father  just  quoted.  '^  Unde  et  Incubi 
dicuntur  ab  inewmi&ndoy  hoc  est,  stuprando.  Ssepe  etiam 
improbi  existunt  mulieribus,  et  earum  peragunt  con- 
cubitum, quos  dsemones  Galli  Ihmos  nuncupant,  quia 
assidue  hanc  peragunt  immunditiam/^  (Keysler,  p.  457.) 
Kilian  has  Teut.  vet.  duyse^  concubina.  The  Romans 
who   have   borrowed  many   religious    rites   and    terms 
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from  the  Celts,  called  those  Deities  Fa'o/M^  which  the 

Oaulfi  called  Ihises,   Germ.  Sclav.  Dusii;  Sorab.  duschi; 

Bohem.  dusse^   manee.     Wormius  has  the   Runic  dm^ 

spectrum  montivagum.      Bret,   tens;    Bas.  Bret,  deya; 

A.  Sax.  Dues  (though  not  in  Somner,  Junius  or  Lye) ; 

Lang.  Rom.  dusien,  spectrum.     Com.  duyse,  a  goddess. 

Gr.  rrjovaioiy  inanis.     C.  Brit.  tysmu>y^    horror.     For 

additional  information  on  this  subject  the  curious  reader 

is  referred  to  the  annotations  upon  1  Sanu  xii.  21.  in 

Poli  Synopsis    Critica,  vol.  i.  part  2.  p.  125:    to   those 

upon  Jerem.  l.  39.  vol.  iii.  p.  981.    Isaiah  xiii.  21.  p.  144 : 

to  PeUetier  Diet,  de  la  langue  Bretonne  imder  Tens; 

Du  Cange  Gloss,  under  Dusius ;   Noel,  Diet,  de  la  Fable, 

under  Dusiens ;  Bullet,  Diet,  de  langue  Celtique,  &c.  &c. 

Dever,  s.  duty,  best  endeavour,  from  which  latter  word 

Junius  supposes  that  it  is  derived.     Ex.    ^'  Fll  do  my 

d&oer  at  it.^^     Fr.  devoir  which  in  the  earlier  editions 

is  printed  dever,   Gierke's  Tale,  v.  8842.    Knighte^s  Tale, 

V.  2600. 

Weile  thei  stode  and  did  ther  devere. 

Pet.  Lanqtoft's  Chron.  v.  331. 

Dibs,  s.  money.  Ex.  *'  Down  with  the  dibs.''''  As  this 
word  is  recognised  in  Somersetshire  (See  Jennen^s  West 
of  England  Gloss.)  it  can  neither  be  called  very  local, 
or  tralatitious.  ^'  Down  with  the  dust"*^  is  another 
elegancy  of  the  same  kind. 

DicKEN,  s.  the  devil.  A  conunon  corruption  from  Nicken^ 
a  title  given  by  the  Danes  to  an  evil  genius  who  pre- 
sided over  the  water.  (See  much  curious  learning  on 
the  point  in  Keysleri  Antiq.  Select.  Septentrion,  pp. 
261-5.) 

Dicky,  5.  an  apron,  generally  of  leather.  Ex.  '^  A  lea- 
then  dicky.'''' 

Dickens  to  pay,  phr.  the  result  of  some  bad  conduct, 
or  ill  luck:  ^^ there'll,  be  the  Dickens  io  fay^  Whilst 
on  the  other  hand,  to  play  the  dickens^  means  to  punish 
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an  offender,  to  play  the  didsens  with  him.  The  Scotch 
flay  ^^  I  shall  catch  my  dichah^  (See  Jamieson  sub  voce) 
but  our  word  is  distinct  from  theirs,  and  unable  to 
lay  claim  to  the  title  of  such  decided  provinciality. 

Dick'^s  Hatband,  phr.  This  is  one  of  those  phrases  which 
set  philologists  and  antiquarians  at  defiance.  Mr  Wil- 
braham  says  it  must  be  very  local,  and  he  might  very 
reasonably  conclude  that  its  circulation  was  extremely 
limited.  Yet  upon  enquiry  it  is  found  general,  not 
only  throughout  the  whole  of  Shropshire,  but  it  has 
travelled  even  to  Craven.  In  Cheshire  they  say,  '^  as  fine 
as  Dick's  h^xtbandJ"  We  are  unaccustomed  to  use  the 
phrase  in  such  a  commendatory  way,  for  we  only  ap- 
ply it  as  a  comparison  for  what  is  obstinate  and  per- 
verse. Ex.  "  As  curst  as  DicIcB  Hatband^  which  will 
come  nineteen  times  round  and  wont  tie  at  last.^^ 
"  As  contrary  as  Dicks  Haibcmdy  "  As  fause  as 
Dicks  Saibcmdr  "  As  cruckit  as  Dicks  Hatha/nd!^ 
*'  As  twistit  as  Dicks  Hatband.'"  "  All  across  like  Dicks 
Haibwnid!*''  ^^  As  queer  as  Dicks  Hatband!"  &c.  &c. 

DiDDEN,  9.  did ;  and  Diden,  imperf,  of  v.  to  do.  An 
archaism,  repeatedly  occurring  in  Chaucer  and  other 
early  writers.  (See  Cant.  Tales,  vv.  7073.  12901,  &c. 
See  Remarks  under  En.) 

DiDDENEH?  did  you,  or  ye. 

DiDDY,  s,  1.  the  nipple  or  teat.  Ex.  "The  cow's  got 
a  sore  diddy.^  2.  milk  from  the  breast,  mother's 
milk.  Ex.  "Gie  th'  lickle  un  a  drop  o'  the  diddyJ*^ 
Isl.  tita^  res  tenera  in  specie  acus  capitata.  C.  Brit. 
iUden ;  Germ.  d^Ute ;  Hib.  did ;  Lat.  Barb,  dida^ 
mamma.     (See  Titty.) 

DiEDEN,  V.  perf.  of  verb  to  die.  "  Lest  that  they  dieden,'" 
Cant.  Tales,  v.  7483.     A.  Sax.  dydam^  mori. 

DiNDERs,  «.  small  coins  of  the  lower  empire  which  are 
constantly  being  turned  up  on  the  site  of  the  ancient 
Uriconium.     They  bore  this  appellation  when  Horsley 
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wrote  his  celebrated  Rritaimia  Romana,  as  he  m^itions 
them  under  the  same  title.  A.  Sax.  dinor;  Lat.  denarius. 
Ding,  v.  1.  to  teach,  instil  into  a  person^s  mind, 
a  metaphorical  sense  deduced  from  2.  to  beat.  Ex. 
'^  For  the  life  on  me  I  coudna  ding  it  into  him.'**  S. 
Goth,  damga ;  A.  Sax.  defMgaUy  tundere.  Swed.  dan^a^ 
nisu  omni  vel  adhibita  vi  percutere.  Isl.  dangla^  pul- 
sare.    Gael,  dingam^  impellere.    Coles. 

Other  Y  schall  the  bete  and  dynge. 

Kyko  Alisaukder,  y.  1732. 

Now  sweir,  be  thy  brynt  schinis^  the  devill  ding  thame  &a  the. 

Sir  D.  LrNDSAY^B  Satyre  of  tke  Three  EstaiU. 

Out  of  hellj  the  devill  scho  wald  ding  out.    id, 

£yen  twenty-four  of  my  next  cozens. 
Will  help  to  ding  him  downe. 

Old  Robin  of  Portingale,  (Percy's  ReUq.  iii.  49.) 

Dip,  ad}\  cunning,  crafty.  Ex.  "As  dip  as  Garrick.'*'' 
"  He's  too  dip  a  bond  to  mak  anythin  on.""  "  As 
dip  as  the  North  Star.**^ 

DiPNBss,  adj.  depth.    A.  Sax.  deopnysse^  profimditas. 

Disannul,  f>,  1.  to  disturb,  dispossess,  turn  out.  If  a 
poor  person  is  a  tenant  for  life,  he  expresses  it  by 
saying,  "he  shall  nivir  be  disannulled^'  2.  to  molest, 
interfere  with  :  in  this  sense  the  common  people,  say, 
when  speaking  of  a  person  of  quiet  and  orderly  habits, 
"he  nivir  disanntds' no  body.""     Fr.  desannouBer. 

Dish,  «?.  to  make  thin.  A  term  used  by  wheelwrights 
and  coopers.  By  these  it  is  applied  to  a  hoop  •  on  a 
barrel,  expressive  of  making  it  thinner  on  one  side 
than  the  other ;  by  those  to  the  tire  of  a  wheel ;  and 
confined  by  each,  to  the  inward  edge. 

Dismals,  8.  melancholy,  an  atrabilious  feeling.    Ex.  "He's 

got  a  fit  o^  the  dismals  on  him."*^     Isl.  des^  mala  for- 

tuna.     It  is  among  the  disorders  which  are  imprecated 

by  Montgomery  upon  Polwart. 

The  doit  and  the  diemail,  indiJBFerentlie  delt. 
Dither,  Dydder,  v.    1.  to  shake.     Ex.  "  Dithers  it  out  o' 

th^  hopper  into  the  jigging  sieve.'^    2.  to  shake  from 
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the  effects  of  cold.  A  good  old  word.  Promp.  Pasv. 
^*  Dydmimg^  for  cold.''''  Isl.  titra ;  Teut.  Germ.  Sicamb. 
Belg.  A.  Sax.  sUteren,  tremere. 

Brecheles,  bare  foted^  all  stynkyng  with  dyrt^ 
With  M.  of  tatters^  drabblying  to  the  skyrt^ 

Boyes,  gyrles,  and  luekysh  strong  knaues 
Dydderyng  and  daddeiyng,  leaning  on  their  Btaues. 

The  Hye  way  to  the  SpytteU  Hous.  v.  30. 

Dfthering,  8.  a  trembling  motion  of  the  eye.     In  Cheshire 

dithinff. 
DiviL^s  DicHE,  «.  Offals  Dike  near  Bishops  Castle.    (See 

Offa's  Dike  in  the  Archaeological  portion  of  the  work.) 

The  vulgar  belief  is  that  the  Devil  ploughed  it  up  in 

one  night  with  a  gander  and  a  turkey. 
DiviL,   8.   a  dibble   or   setting  stick.     I   find   Dibble  in 

Withals,    Purfoote,    Blount,    Ray,    and   Coles.     Teut. 

dipffd^   fodibulum. 

I'll  not  put  the  dXbble  in  earth  to  set  one  slip  of  them. 

Wwteii^9  Tale,  iv.  3. 

Dolly,  8,  a  washing  beetle.  A  heavy  piece  of  wood 
circular  at  the  base,  where  it  is  about  a  foot  long, 
having  a  handle  inserted.  The  lower  part  has  two 
transverse  grooves.  This  instrument  is  turned  or  worked 
round  upon  coarse  clothes,  to  save  washerwomen's  hands, 
to  the  manifest  injury  of  the  linen.  From  the  Fr. 
dohrf  or  the  Teut.   dotte^  dolo? 

Don  :  a  termination  to  the  name  of  several  places  in 
the  county,  which  implies  that  they  are  placed  on  an 
eminence,  from  the  A.  Sax.  dim,  collis.  Thus  we 
have  SiBDON,  Abdon,  (Appon)^  Longdon,  Stottesdon, 
&c.     (See  p.  261,  before.) 

Dong,  part,  past;  of  verb  dang:  and  sometimes  as  a  present 

tense,  imperative,  as  in  the  petulant  exclamations,  ^^Dong 

it,''  "  Deng  my  buttons ;"  in  the  nature   of  part,  past 

it  often  occurs  in  early  writers. 

I  sai  zow  lely  how  thai  lye^ 
Dongen  doun  all  in  a  daunce. 

Minot's  Poems,  p.  29. 
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Double,  v.     1.  to  olench  or   shut  the   fists.     Ex.    ^^  He 

daubled  his  fisses.^^     2.  to  shut.     Ex.    '^  Double  up  your 

knife." 
Double  Coal,  8.  a  carboniferous  measure  lying  upon  the 

'  Queises  Neck\     It  is  a  good  sale  coal :  frequently  five 

feet  in  thickness. 
Douce,  douse,  s.  a  blow  in  the  face.     Ex.  *'  A  douse   in 

the  chops.'^ 

And  gaye  the  dragon  sach  a  douse. 
He  knew  not  idiat  to  think. 

Dragon  of  Wantley. 

Douce,  Douse,  8,  to  strike,  give  a  blow.     Teut.  dousen; 

Belg.  dknieen^  pugno  percutere. 

They  douce  her  hurdles  trimly 

Upo'  the  Stibble-rig; 
As  law  then,  they  a'  tiien 

To  tak  a  douce  maun  yield. 

A.  DouoLAB*  Poenu,  p.  128. 

Dough,  8.  pronounced  duff.  1.  the  stomach.  Ex.  "  P^ 
him  in  his  doughy  2.  the  legitimate  sense  with  a 
varied  pronunciation. 

DouK,  Duck,  v.  to  drop  the  head,  incline  it  towards 
the  ground.  A  late  sheriff  for  Staffordshire  upon  being 
reprimanded  by  a  judge  for  not  keeping  order  in  court, 
endeavoured  to  enforce  his  authority  over  the  refirac- 
tory  by  the  threat  contained  in  the  following  dialogue, 
which  ensued  between  him  and  his  javelin  man.  Sheriff. 
"  Whoy  dost  na  mak  'em  kip  quoyot  ?  Officer.  "  I 
CO,  they  wo  moind  me.****  Sheriff.  "Then  louk  ''em, 
louk  'em.^  Officer.  "  I  co,  they  douken."*^  S.  Goth. 
ducka ;   Teut.  duycten ;   Germ,   ducten ;    Belg.   duiken^ 

inclinare  caput.     Swed  dyka ;  A.  Sax.  gedu/Hian^  urinari. 

Grar  douky  gar  dovk,  the  king  he  cried. 

Gar  dovk  for  gold  and  fee ; 
O  wha  will  dovk  for  £rl  Richard's  sake. 

Or  wha  will  douk  for  me? 

They  douked  in  at  ae  weil-head 

And  out  aye  at  the  other; 
We  can  douk  nae  mair  for  £rl  Richard 

Although  he  were  our  brother. 

Scottish  Minstreky,  vol.  iii.  p.  187. 
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DouK,  8.     1.  a  dip.    2.  the  quantity  of  ink  usually  taken 

up  by  a  pen. 
Dourer,  s.  the  Grebe;  Colymbus   Urinator,  Linn. 
DouL,  s.  a  nail  sharpened  at  each  end.    C.   Brit,  hod; 

€rr.  tiKo^^  clavus. 
DouL,  s,    1.   down,   feathers,   an  archaism.     Shakspeare 

makes  Ariel  say  in  the  Tempest, 

One  dowk  that's  in  my  plume. 

Isl.   dim^  pluma  molissima.     Belg.   Teut«  douse;    Dan. 

dwm,  lanugo  plumaram. 
Dour,  V,  to  extinguish,  do  ottt.     Ex.  ^^  Dout  the  candle.*^^ 

I  cannot  bring  myself  to  consider  this  in  the  light  of 

a  corruption.     The  commentators  upon  Shakspeare  have 

been  much  perplexed  about  the  following  passage  where 

it  is  found, 

— ^the  dram  of  base 
Doth  all  the  noble  substance  often  daut. 

it  is  not  found  in  the  early  quarto  edition  of  l603, 
nor  in  the  first  folio.  In  the  edition  of  l6ll  we  find 
it  thus, 

Doth  all  the  noble  substance  of  a  doubt. 

Malone,  by  his  adoption  of  the  former  reading,  has 
made  the  passage  intelligible,  and  furnished  us  with 
an  authority  for  using  the  word.  Nares  quotes  Syl- 
vester for  it.     Grose. 

First,  in  the  inteUect  it  douts  the  light. 

DoiTTER,  s.  an  extinguisher.     Ray. 

Dowel,  8.  an  architectural  term  akin  to  dove-tail.  Fr. 
douelle,  ^41  se  dit  de  la  coupe  des  pierres  propres  k 
faire  des  voutes.^^  Richelet.  Dowels  are  pins  of  wood 
or  iron  with  which  flooring  is  fastened  together;  the 
pins  being  driven  half  their  length  into  the  edge  of 
each  plank,  and  corresponding  holes  pierced  in  the 
edge  of  the  adjacent  plank  to  receive  the  projecting 
pins.  This  mode  of  compacting  a  floor  is  termed 
J)owelling. 
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Down,  t,  to  knock  down.  Ex.  '^He  doien^d  him  with 
his  fisses  in  double  quick  time.''^ 

DowNEs,  8.  A  name  which  will  be  readily  identified 
with  many  given  to  our  farm  housee.  Dissimilar  to 
most  of  those  which  are  bestowed  upon  modem  erec- 
tions, it  has  a  local  meaning.  Having  built  their 
houses  upon  a  hill  or  rising  ground,  our  Saxon  an- 
cestors chose  their  name  from  the  circumstances  of 
their  situatiqp.  Unlike  architects  of  the  present  day, 
they  were  content  with  any  simple  title  that  was  con- 
nected with  the  locality,  though  there  might  be  little 
of  novelty  in  it  to  please  the  ear.  The  BsUe-Vum 
and  Paradise  RowSy  which  so  frequently  constitute  the 
meaner  suburbs  of  a  town,  are  as  dissonant  from  truth 
in  their  application,  as  the  nomenclature  is  at  variance 
with  the  idiom  of  the  English  language.  A.  Sax. 
Germ.   Fr.  (Roq.  Gloss.)  dun^  coUis. 

Downfall,  8,  a  fall  of  snow.  Ex.  ''  We  shan  ha  no- 
thin  but  caud  weather,  I  reckon,  till  a  comes  a  (fotm- 
faUr 

DoviynKAKVED^  part,  past ;  melancholy,  dispirited.  A  re- 
fined expression  for  being  doum  €  tK  mouth. 

Drag,  8.  an  instrument  used  by  wood  colliers  for  the 
purpose  of  getting  timber  from  dangerous  places.  Isi. 
dragi;  Dan.  last-drager;  Swed.  draffs  tractor. 

Draughts,  8.  a  pair  of  forceps  used  for  extracting  teeth: 
draw  <mi8^  as  it  were. 

Draw,  v.  to  take  cattle  out  of  pasture  land,  that  the 
grass  may  grow  for  mowing.  Ex.  '^  It  should  be 
floated  afore  the  meadow^s  drawed!^  '^Nivir  drawed 
the  lond  till  the  middle  o'  May."*" 

Dr£88£l,  Dresser,  8.  a  piece  of  furniture  that  holds  in 
its  upper  part  rows  of  earthen-ware,  and  in  its  lower, 
those  articles  which  are  most  generally  wanted  for 
household  purposes.  It  is  the  chief  embellishment  of 
a  Shropshire  labourer's  house,  and  is  commonly  accom- 
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panied  by  a  clock  in  an  oaken  case,  a  round  deal 
table,  and  a  comer  cupboard.  The  internal  arrange- 
ments of  our  poor  men's  cottages  present  a  striking 
contrast  by  their  superior  degree  of  comfort,  and 
greater  abundance  of  chattels,  to  those  of  the  East- 
em  part  of  England.  The  same  marks  of  an  im- 
proved condition  are  visible  in  the  quantity  and  quality 
of  their  wearing  apparel.  S.  Groth.  dressel^  gazophy- 
lacium,  aut  ubi  res  pretiosse  conservantur.  Fr.  dressoiry 
esp^ce  de  buifet.  Germ,  dressu/r;  Tout,  dressoor,  id. 
'  Dresser,   8.  an   axe  used  in   pits,   to   wrench  the    coal 

I  down    after  it  is   loosened  by   a  pike.      Teut.  drefd^ 

t  dolabra. 

Drifter,  s.  a  sheep  that  is  'overlaid'  in  a  drift  of 
snow.      Isl.  drifty  syrtis  nivalis. 

Drink,  8.  1.  small  beer.  Ex.  "A  small  jugle  o'  drini^ 
"  Fond  on  a  drop  o'  drink,'''*  See  Fresh  Drink,  Pipe 
Drink.  S.  a  draught.  Swed.  dricky  bibendi  haustus. 
Isl.  dryckia;    Dan.   drikkm^   potatio.      A.  Sax.   drt^^ 

I  haustus. 

After  a  dritde  of  main. 

Sir  Tbistrem^  Fytte,  ii.  40,  48. 

I  Swete  Ysonde,  the  fre. 

Asked  Bringwain  a  drink. 

«2.49. 

Yit,  or  I  die,  gif  me  ane  drink, 

Satyre  of  the  Three  EHaiii. 

Drinkmeat,  8,  boiled  ale  thickened  with  oatmeal  and 
bread,  generally  administered  to  a  person  suffering  form 
a  cold.  A  comfortable  kind  of  caudle,  both  meat  and 
drink,  yet  strictly  speaking  neither  one  nor  the  other. 
It  is  analogous  to  the  old  words,  Pleskmeat  and  Mylk- 
meUy  which  latter  is  explained  in  the  Promp.  Parv. 
as  meat  made  of  milk.  Our  (binkmetxt  corresponds 
with  the  bieren-brod  ^'  une  soupe  a  la  bierre,^'*  drank  in 
Saxony. 

Drippings,   8.    the   last   milk   afforded   by   a   cow.      Isl. 
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dreypa ;    Swed.  drypa  ;    Dan.   drypper ;  Teut.  triejffm ; 

A.  Sax.  dricpan,  stillare. 
Dropping  tiub,  8,  showery  weather.    Ex.  "  If  thire  should 

come  a  dropping  time^  ul  be  a  fairish  crap  like.*^    Swed. 

droppe^  regne^oppe :  A.   Sax.  dropiend,  stillans. 
Droupkn,  ^.  to  droop,  look  sickly.     Ex.  "They  droitpen 

their  yeds.**^     Isl.  driupa^  caput  demittere. 

For  hire  loue  y  cake  and  care, 
For  hire  lone  y  droupne  and  dare. 

RiT son's  Ancient  Songs,  p.  29. 

Droot,  Drouth,  s.  drought.  Ex.  "  The  quern  unna 
grow  as  lung  as  this  drotUh  lasses.^  Pronounced  ac- 
cording to  our  custom  of  dropping  the  g  when  followed 
by  ht       (See  remarks  under   Length   and   Strength.) 

Teut.  drooghte ;  A.  Sax.  drtigothe,  siccit-as. 
Drink  and  drouth  come  aindle  together. 

Scot,  Prov. 

Drctb,  v.  to  beat,  chastise.  Ex.  ^'  Drub  him  soundly.^ 
S.  Goth.  Swed.  drabba^  confiigo.  Cimb.  driba^  per- 
cutere. 

Drubbing,  s.  a  beating.  Ex.  "  Yo  desarven  a  good 
drubbing  for  it.**^     Swed.  drubbning,  conflictio. 

Drudger,  8.  a  flour  sifter,  or  tin  box  used  by  cooks  to 
sprinkle  flour  over  meat,  called  in  Cheshire  a  drudge- 
box, 

Druv,  part,  past ;  of  drive.  Ex.  "  Druv  clane  afore  the 
wiind  "*'  "  The  bwes  wun  derdrwo^  (See  Remarks 
under  uv.) 

Dryp,  f7.  1.  to  take  the  last  milk  from  cows.  Isl. 
drypa^  guttatim  stillare.  2.  to  beat,  chastise.  Ex. 
^^  Dryp  him  well.*"  S.  Goth,  drypa;  Teut.  treffm; 
Isl.  drepa^  verberare. 

DuGKd  AND  Drakes  ;  a  game  played  by  children,  in 
which  there  seems  to  be  but  little  meaning  or  point. 
A  writer  in  Blackwood^s  Magazine  for  August,  1821, 
as  quoted  by  Jamieson,  gives  a  difierent  description 
of  this  juvenile  sport  to   ours,   and   I    will   therefore 
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explain  the  amuBement  as  it  is  practised  in  Shropshire. 
The  duck,  with  us,  is  a  large  stone  supporting  a 
smaller  one  called  the  draJke.  The  children  playing, 
endeavour  to  knock  off  the  drake  by  flinging  a  stone 
at  it,  which  is  called  the  duckstoney  crying  at  the 
same  time, 

A  duck,  and  a  drake, 
And  a  white  penny  cake, 
And  a  penny  to  pay  the  baker. 

There  is  another  game,  which  has  the  same  name,  but 
yet  quite  different  in  its  character.  It  is  equally 
silly,  but  has  the  recommendation,  to  notice  at  least, 
of  being  known  among  the  ancients.  Julius  Pollux, 
(lib.  ix.  cap.  ?•)  mentions  it,  and  so  does  Eustathius  in 
his  commentary  upon  Homer.  I  find  it  thus  referred 
to  by  Minucius  Felix.  "  Pueros  videmus  certatim 
gestientes,  testarum  in  mare  jaculationibus  ludere.  Is 
lusus  est  testam  teretem,  jactatione  fluctuum  levigatam, 
legere  de  littore ;  eam  testam  piano  situ  digitis  compre- 
hensam,  inclinem  ipsum,  atque  humilem,  quantum  po- 
test, super  undas  inrotare :  ut  illud  jaculum  vel  dorsum 
maris  raderet,  vel  enataret,  dum  leni  impetu  labitur ; 
vel  summis  fluctibus  tonsis,  emicaret,  emergeret,  dum 
assiduo  saltu  sublevatur.  Is  se  in  pueris  victorem  fere- 
bat,  cujus  testa  et  procurreret  longius,  et  frequentius 
exsiliret.^  Minucius  Felix,  p.  51,  edit.  Davisii.  Cant. 
1707.  Even  to  the  present  time  the  game  continues 
precisely  the  same.  We  have  frequently  seen  boys 
in  very  playfulness  throwing  oyster  shells,  or  "  tile 
pieces,^  or  pieces  of  broken  earthenware,  so  that  they 
may  lightly  skim  the  surface  of  the  water ;  and  their 
joy  would  be  proportionate  to  the  frequency  with  which 
the  missiles  rebounded  from  it. 

We  have  hence  the  phrase  of  a  man  makmff  ducts  and 
draies  with  his  money,  denoting  that  it  is  foolishly 
squandered  away. 

26 
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"  He  has  thrown  away  as  much  in  duek$  and  drake*  as  would 
have  bought  some  five  thousand  capons." 

Green's  Tu  qtioque. 

What  figured  states  are  best  to  make 
Or  watiy  surfoce  dude  or  drake. 

Hfidibrae,  Part  ii.  cap.  ill.  901. 

DuFHous,  8.  a  dove  house.  Pbomp.  Pabv.  du/hows.  Pals- 
grave, du/hmmy  columbier.  Isl.  dufnorhus;  Swed.  duf- 
huSy  columbarius. 

DuMBLE  HOLE,  $,  a  pit  of  watcT  partially  choked  up 
with  mud  and  vegetable  life.  Its  application  invariaUy 
is  confined  to  a  piece  of  stagnant  water,  in  a  wood 
or  dell.  In  Cheshire,  Dumble  means  a  dingle.  Ours 
is  a  better  word,  that  is  to  say,  its  meaning  is  more 
analogous  with  the  cognate  tongues  to  which  the 
English  is  allied.     C.  Brit,  tomtyd^  dondyd^  lutulentus. 

DuMMiL,  $.  a  slow,  stupid,  worn  out,  jaded  horse.    Germ. 

dumba^  stollidus.     I  fancy  we  have  the  same  word  in 

the  following  quotation : 

'^  Is  it  not  impossible  for  humanity  to  be  a  spittle  man,  rhe- 
imereit,  poetry  a  tumbler,  history  a  ban! 


toric  a  dummereU,  poetry  a  tumbler,  history  a  bankrupt,  philo- 
sophy a  broker,  wit  a  cripple,  courage  a  jade." 

Gabriel  Harvey's  Pierce's  Supererogation^ 

DuNo,  part,  past  of  the  verb  Ding  or  Danff.     Ex.  ^^HeM 

ha^  dunff  it  down.'''* 

They  war  dung  down  with  speid. 

Montgomery's  Cherrie  and  the  Skie. 

Be  not  fear'd,  our  mayster. 
That  we  two  can  be  dung. 

Robin  Hood  and  the  Beggar^  p.  105. 

DuNGiB,  e.  the  name  of  a  place  in  the  neighbourhood 
of  Broseley,  evidently  given  to  it  from  the  S.  Goth. 
dw^e^  parvula  sylva. 

DuNGBViL,  8.  a  dung  fork.  The  former  part  of  the 
compound  is  common  to  various  European  languages, 
but  the  latter  remains  a  stumbling  block  to  the  Ety- 
mologist, who  meets  with  it  under  the  varied  forms 
of  Ewl,  Shar^ftnl,  SAarevU  and   Yihe. 

DuNNA,  DuNNOD,  «.  do  uot :  and  Dunneh  !  for  do  ye. 
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DuNNocK,  8.  a  contraction  from  dung  hook. 

DuNNY,  <uif.  deaf.     Tout,  tnffnen^  sepire! 

DuBST,   V.   to  dare.     Ex.    '^I  dwrstna  do  it  if  it  wuz 

ivir  Boa.**^     In  polite  dificourse  this  is  the  perfect  tense 

of  dare,  but  with  the  vulgar  it  is  the  present :  their 

perfect  is  dare^  and  their  present,  durgt.     Ex.  '^They 

dwrzen  say  whad  their  betters  nivir  dar:"^  and   '^they 

darden  whad  their  betters  hanna  dturgteny^     Now  this  I 

suspect  is  purely  Salopian  language,  and  not  unlike,  nor 

yet  much  worse  grammar  than  what  the  natives  of  the 

county  spoke  a  few  centuries  ago,  at  least  if  dictionaries 

are   capable  of  bringing   sufficient   proof.      M.   Ooih. 

gadau/rsta^  audebat.    A.  Sax.  gethristian ;  Germ,  durt^en; 

Teut.  darrm;  Swed.  dristay  audere. 

Dufirr  TOUB  jACKffr,  pAr.  a  formula  expressive  of  castiga- 

tion.     It  may  be  referred  to  the  Isl.  dusta^  verberare: 

as  to  iiek  up  a  diui  may  be  to  the  S.  Goth,  dusi^ 

djfity  tumultus.      Isl.  dysty  equestre  certamen.      Swed. 

dugt,  tempestas.     Not  local. 

DwiNB,  «.  to  gradually  waste  away,  decay.     Ex.  ^^Dtoin- 

ing  away  fast  into  a  decline.^     Teut.  dwynen^  attenu- 

are.     Swed.  tuma^  tabere.     A.  Sax.  dmncm^  tabesoere. 

Pbomp.  Pabv.  dwyne. 

All  woxen  was  her  body  iinwelde 
And  drie  and  dmned  all  for  elde. 

ROMAUMT  OF  TRB  ROSB,  Y.  300. 

Dych,  fi.  to  cut   a   ditch:   invariably  pronounced   long. 

Ex.  '^Hedging  and  dychmg.'^    Swed.  dika^  fossas  agere 

in  pratis.     A.  Sax.  dician;  Teut.  diieken^  laounare. 

To  delve  and  dUce  a  deop  diche. 

P.  Ploxthican^  p.  385. 
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is  sometimes   lengthened  st   the  be- 
ginning of  a  word,  where  according 
to  the  usual  method  of  pronouncing 
it,  it  would  otherwise  be  Bhort:  thus 
eend  for  end ;  emtry  for  entry.     The 
second  vowel  being  changed  into  y  or 
i  famishes  another  method  of  pn>- 
ly  common  with  us :  thus  occasionally 
we  hear  eynd,  mnd,  mnd  for  end :   eyMrjf,  eintry,  aintry 
for  entry.     Either  practice   is   borne   out   by  poetical 
swiotion. 

Ne  weore  sccountie  at  the  boidis  ej/nde. 

KVNO  Alisaundbr,  r.  7362  and  8016. 
It  is  often  doubled  in  these  words,  and  in  others  where 
the  same  vowel  begins  a  word,  as  eempty  for  empty ; 
Mcvry  for  every: 

C^l<>tlu<]  eyghtis,  withoutjm  ^nde. 

tit  V.  1673. 
It  is  omitted  before  a,  as  in  ame^,  for  earnest :  (Promp- 
tuarium  Parvulorum)  :  ach  on  'em,  for  each  of  them ; 
of^  for  easy ;  awn  for  even.  Its  rejection  from  mono- 
ayllabics  is  extremely  common  in  that  part  of  the 
country  which  lies  between  Wenlock  and  Ludlow.  In 
treat,  seat,  beat,  meat,  it  is  rarely  or  ever  sounded ;  as 
*'  Gie  tV  bwes  their  mateS'  "  Whooi  stood  a  trate  f" 
"  Tak  a  gate,"  &c. 
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When  final  it  10  not  unfrequently  suppressed,  and  the 

preceding  vowel  if  naturally  long,  made  short,  as  yoh  uv 

a  heg,  for  yoke  of  an  egg ;  yet  even  this  abbreviation  has 

a  precedent  in  WiclifiTs  Translation  of  the  Testament: 

''  Now  thanne  what  tempten  ghe  god  to  putte  a  ghok  on  the 
necke  of  the  disciplis." 

Th^  Dedis  of  ApoHoMs,  c.  zv. 

It  is  sometimes  omitted  in  the  middle  of  words,  and 

placed  at  the  end  of  them  instead,  as  swates  for  sweats ; 

a  chatil^ff  fellow,  for  a  cheating  fellow ;  the  youngit  o 

ten,  for  the  youngest  of  ten. 

Frequently  it  is  turned  into  t  short,  as  in  silf,  for  self. 

(Leche  heele  thi  sUf,)      WicK/^s  New  Tegtament^  Luke^ 

ch.  iv.     A.  Sax.  silf^  ipse ;  diver  chap^  for  clever  chap ; 

mwV,.  for  never. 

It  is  frequently  converted  into  a,  as  yoMow  for  yellow, 

though  more  commonly  yaUer ;  this  from  its  derivation 

may  be  considered  the  more  correct  expression,  besides 

having  poetical  precedent. 

Al  80  yahw  so  any  gold. 

Kynq  Alisaunder,  v.  6496. 

Ea  takes  the  sound  of  short  »,  as  fither  for  feather ;  and 
also  of  short  ^  or  a,  as  weily  for  weakly;  twake  for 
tweak;  ^pake  for  speak. 

Ea  is  sounded  like  short  a ;  as  lam  for  learn ;  a/m  for 
earn ;  amest  for  earnest ;  and  very  often  it  assumes 
the  soimd  of  he^  as  dhd  bmard  for  deal  board  ;  dhef  d' 
hearing  for  deaf ;  a  dhed  mon^  for  a  dead  man.  And 
when  in  a  monosyllable,  each  letter  is  pronounced,  a^ 
sire-am  for  stream ;  te-am  for  team,  &c.  &c. 

Eb  is  often  changed  into  short  i,  as  toik  for  week. 

Ei  is  turned  into  long  a,  and  has  the  sound  of  open  a,  as 
consate^  for  conceit;  desate,  for  deceit;  nather^  for  neither. 

£1  is  converted  also  into  oe,  in  the  same  words,  as  in  con^ 
soity  desoity  noither.  This  broad  pronunciation,  however,  is 
entirely  confined  to  the  mining  district,  and  partakes 
more  of  the  Doric  dialect  of  Staffordshire  than  of  our 
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regular  AttioiBm.     Wiclif  fumishes  110  with  authority 

in  his  TrauBlation  of  the  New  Testament : 

'^  Which  nuin  hadde  an  hous  in  birieliB  and  noUher  with  eh^nes 
now  mighte  ony  man  bynde  him." 

Mark,  ch.  v. 

It  is  continually  changed  into  a{,  in  the  foregoing  words, 
a  practice  sanctioned  by  our  early  writers,  by  Wiclif, 
Gawane  Douglas,  Sir  David  Lyndsay,  and  others.  See 
also  Golems  Dictionary. 

Eam,  8.  an  uncle.  This  good  old  word  is  all  but  extinct. 
A.  Sax.  earn ;  Germ,  oheim ;  Belg.  00m ;  Fris.  iem^  avun- 
culus ;  R.  of  GWter,  erne ;  R.  of  Brunne,  earn.  Me- 
trical Romances,  edited  by  Ritson  and  Weber,  eem  and 

erne,     Lyndsay,  Spenser,  Drayton,  Fairfax,  Coles. 

Now,  my  good  erne,  for  Codes  lore  I  prey. 

ROMAUNT  OF  THE  RosE,  Y.  261, 162, 906. 

Easiful,  adj.  quiet,  complacent,  forbearing.     Ex.  ^'  Mr 

Smith  is  very  e(mful  under  his  troubles.^     Not  peculiar 

to  us,  nor,  I  imagine  are  any  of  those  adjectives  of  a 

like  nature,  as  foUy/ti/,  hurri/y,  &c. 

Ere  he  attain  his  eag^iU  western  hed. 

3  Henry  VI.  v.  a. 

Easing  Spabbow,  s.  the  common  house  sparrow.  Frin- 
gilla  domestica. 

Ebus,  Ebey,  «.  an  abbreviation  for  Ebenezer. 

Eecle,  Ickle,  8,  an  icicle.  Not  a  corruption,  as  it  might 
at  first  hearing  seem,  but  an  old  word,  being  met  with 
in  the  Promp.  Parv.  ikyU^  stiria.  Isl.  m,  glacies ;  Teut. 
iekel^  stiria. 

East  Melched,  (uilf.  applied  to  a  cow  who  readily  yields 
her  milk.  Swed.  mjolka;  Teut.  melcJten;  Isl.  mioBta; 
Dan.  maUke;  Oerm.  milchm ;  A.  Sax.  melccm;  Belg. 
melken  ;  C.  Brit,  armeilio ;  Ital.  molgere  ;  Or.  atiekyeiVy 
mulgere.  The  phrase  ''  mild  as  mother^s  milk,^  which 
is  in  general  circulation,  is  not  far  removed  from  the 
Gr.  /u£<X<x^)  mUU.  MUch^  at  one  period  was  used  for 
mild^  as  in  Hamlet  ii.  2 : 
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Would  haye  made  mikh  the  buming  eyes  of  heaven. 

And  hom  to  his  hous  he  it  brought. 
And  tok  it  his  doubter^  and  hir  besought^ 
That  hye  schulde  kepe  it  as  sche  can^ 
For  sche  was  mel(^  and  conthe  theran, 
Sche  bad  it  souke  and  it  nold. 

Lay  lb  Frbink  v.  ld3-7. 
EoDSB,  Etheb,  8.  an  adder ;  and  of  general  application 

for   any  kind   of  snake.      Pbomp.  Parv.  edder^   eddyr^ 

neddyr^  serpens.     A.   Sax.  eBther^  nceddre;   Dan.  eder ; 

Belg.  oddeTy   nater;  Teut.  Fris.  Cimb.  edder;   Qterm. 

oder;   C.  Brit,  neidr ;   Isl.   nadwr;    M.  Goth,  nadrs; 

Lat.  natrix^  vipera.     Lyndsay. 

Quhair  diagonis^  lessertis,  askis^  edderis  swatterit. 

Police  of  Honour. 

Eddish,  s,  after-grass.  This  genuine  word  is  not  un- 
frequently  used  adverbially,  with  much  the  same  mean- 
ing. In  speaking  of  the  springing  afteivgrass,  the  lower 
orders  say,  ^^  It  looks  pretty  eddisA  like."^  The  term  is 
by  no  means  peculiar  to  us.  It  may  be  seen  in  Wor- 
lidge^s  Systema  Agriculturse,  Skinner,  Coles,  Phillips, 
and  of  course  Kersey,  Forby,  &c.  A.  Sax.  edisc^ 
gramen  serotinum.     Tusser  has  wrested  the  word  from 

its  primitive  signification  in  his  doggrel. 

Seed  first,  go  fetch, 
For  edM,  or  etch. 
Soil  perfwrtly  know 
Ere  edish  ye  sow. 

Edge,  8.  a  ridge,  or  side  of  a  hill ;  well  known  in  Shrop- 
shire under  the  compound  form  of  Benihal'Edffe^  Wen- 
lock'Edffe^  &c. ;  that  magnificent  range  of  secondary 
transition,  which  runs  without  a  break  from  the  former 
parish  as  far  as  St  Clears  in  Caermarthenshire.  Our 
native  historian  Ordericus  Yitalis,  gives  a  particular 
account  of  the  latter  under  the  name  of  H'umelrhege^ 
Hundge-hege^  when  describing  the  passage  of  Henry 
the  First's  army  to  Shrewsbury,  after  the  capture  of 
Bridgenorth.  ^'  Hunelge-A^^  is  the  English  name  for 
a  certain  passage  through  a  wood.  In  Latin  it  may 
be  called  mal/M  eaUU^  or  mcm^  for  it  was  a  hollow  way 
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of  a  mile  in  length,  full  of  great  sharp  stones,  and 
so  narrow  as  scarcely  to  admit  two  horsemen  abreast. 
It  was  overshadowed  on  each  side  by  a  dark  wood, 
wherein  were  stationed  archers  in  ambuscade,  who 
greatly  annoyed  the  army  with  arrows  and  other 
missile  weapons.  But  as  the  King  had  more  than 
60,000  men  in  his  army,  he  detached  large  parties  to 

.  cut  down  the  wood,  and  make  a  wide  road  which  should 
endure  for  the  use  of  posterity.'*  Lib.  xi.  p.  808.  From 
this  period  it  has  been  reasonably  conjectured  by  my 
late  valued  friend  Mr  Blakeway,  in  the  History  of 
Shrewsbury,  p.  57,  that  we  may  probably  date  the 
existence  of  a  road  over  this  steep  ridge,  which  has 
since  been  rendered  more  commodious,  and  has  laid 
aside  most  of  its  primitive  horrors.  Many  of  the 
passes,  however,  down  this  ridge  retain  all  their  ancient 
ferocity;  one  in  particular,  termed  Blakeway  Hollow, 
from  the  little  hamlet  adjoining,  is  nearly  b&  im- 
penetrable now,  as  it  could  have  been  in  the  days  of 
Henry  I.  We  have  also  the  Hoar  Edge,  and  in  the 
North,  there  is  Biddlestane  Bdge,  and  8harpertan  Edge. 
(See  Brockett.)     Isl.  hegni^  circumsepire. 

Eekb,  '0.  to  increase;  and  consequently  ^^to  eeke  out 
any  thing''  is  to  make  some  addition  by  which  it  may 
answer  the  desired  purpose.  Isl.  eyk;  Swed.  chi; 
A.  Sax.  eaean^  augere. 

Now  wol  the  kyng  eche  his  ost 
Feorre  aboute,  and  eke  aoost 

Kyng  Alisaunder,  y.  QlO^, 

With  true  observance  seek  to  dee  out  that. 
«  Alts  Wen,  ii.  6.  and  As  You  Like  it,  i.  2. 

I  pray  to  heaven  baith  nicht  and  day, 
Be  eUced  their  cares  sae  caold. 

Percy's  Reliq.  vol.  iL  p.  77. 

EiLD,  «.  1.  to  be  sickly.  Ex.  "He  is  but  eUding  like."* 
2.  to  grow  old,  give  way  under  the  weight  of  age, 
yield:   not  I   imagine  another  form  of  this  last  verb. 
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.  but  from  the  A.  Saxon,  ealdian.     Swed.  aldras,  senee- 
cere.     Id.  oMdr;  Dan.  alder,  setas.     Lyndsay. 

The  time  that  eldeth  our  auncestouTs 
And  eldeth  Kingis  and  EmperonrB. 

RoMAUNT  OF  THE  RosE,  Y.  391. 2,  and  y.  895. 

It  is  not  provincial  as  a  substantive.     Herd^s,  Ritson^ 
and  Pinkerton^s  Scottish  Poetry,  Percy,  &o. 

Whose  graver  years  would  for  no  labour  yield. 
His  age  was  full  of  puissance  and  might; 
Two  sons  ne  had  to  guard  his  noble  eild. 
I  Fairfax's  Tcuso,  iii.  S5,  and  vii.  80. 

Now  leave  we  Robin  with  his  man. 

Again  to  play  the  child. 
And  learn  himseu  to  stand  and  gang 
By  balds,  for  all  his  eild, 
I  "  Riston's  Eolnn  Hood,  vol.  i.  p.  105. 

3.  by  aphseresis  for  yield.     Ex.  ''The  wheat  dunna  eild 
well.^'     A.  Sax.  gUdan,  prsestare. 

!  Gramarsey,  seyde  the  weyffe, 

!  Sir,  god  eylde  bet  the. 

I  Rolnfn  Hood  (and  the  Potter),  v.  244. 

EiLT,  imp.  of  old  verb  eilen,  to  ail.     Ex.  "  Whod 
him.'"     A.  Sax.  adlian^  segrotare. 

I  What  eikth  you  to  be  weary  thus  soone? 

TroUus  arid  CresHda,  ii.  v.  161. 


Ellabalu,  Hullabaloo,  s.  shouting,  noise,  uproar.  Ex. 
"Set  up  a  huUabalur  ''kicked  up  a  eUahailu^  they 
are  used  indiscriminately ;  the  former  however  must  be 
held  as  the  more  correct  dialecticism.  Though  the 
Armoric  has  elow  and  hdtoy,  the  Germ.  haUen,  and  the 
Franc,  bellen,  sonare,  I  am  for  once  disposed  to  de- 
duce a  Shropshirism  from  the  Greek.  Yet  it  is  not 
claimed  as  our  property  alone,  for  it  seems  probable 
that  the. North  country  recognises  the  term,  as  it  has 
found  a  place  in  Anderson^s  Cumberland  Ballads.  We 
read  in  the  first  book  of  Xenophon^s  Anabasis,  that 
the  Greeks  were  accustomed  to  strike  their  arms  si- 
multaneously   and    shout   eXeXei/,    before    they   rushed 
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into  battle;  or,  clothing  the  idea  in  the  language  of 

Milton, 

fierce  with  ffrasped  arms 
Clash'd  on  their  sounding  wields  the  din  of  war. 

That  the  word  has  reference  to  vocal  noise  is  decisive 
from  Plutarch :  eiri^tavelp  ce  rai^  (tttoi^is  eXeXei/, 
lov  ioi),  TOWS  TrapopTos.  (Vita  Theeei,  c.  22.)  And  lo, 
one  of  the  characters  in  the  Prometheus  Vinotus  pre- 
cedes the  chorus  with  an  eXeXeS.  It  was  one  of  the 
supposed  offices  of  Bacchus  to  lead  the  chorus  in  the 
same  cry,  see  the  Antigone,  v.  154,  and  the  Scholiast 
on  this  passage, 

eXeXi^cuF   Bair^eios   cip')(Oi. 

Hence,  the  Priestesses  of  Bacchus  were  called  Eleleides. 

Nunc  feror,  ut  Bacchi  furiis  Eleleides  acte. 

Ovid.  Heroidet,  iv.  47. 

And  the  god  himself  derived  in  the  same  manner  one 

of  his  numerous  epithets. 

Nycteliusque  EleJeusque  parens. 

MetannoT,  iv.  15. 

Than  'tyellever  he  began  to  chow. 

And  nurs'lt  up  his  shou'der; 
Wid  a  huUorbaloo!  they  cry't  shoou!  shoou! 

And  heame  set  he  in  a  powder! 

Andbrsoits  Bailade,  CarUsle,  1824. 

Ellar,  Ellebn,  Ellon,  a.  the  elder-tree.  In  Scotland, 
and  the  North,  the  alder  is  termed  the  Mer^  but  in 
Shropshire  and  Cheshire  we  only  know  the  elder-tree 
under  this  appellation.  It  is  a  good  old  word  in  the 
form  found  amongst  us,  and  comes  direct  from  the 
A.  Sax.  eUarm^  sambucus.  Norfolk,  ddem;  Lincoln- 
shire, heUar.  Forby,  with  his  usual  accuracy  remarks, 
that,  it  is  an  adjective,  with  tree  understood.  I  have 
generally  heard  it  used  in  that  sense;  thus,  ^'in  the 
eUem-iveQ '^''  ^'in  the  dlernrhui^,^  That  this  was  the 
tree  intended  by  our  countryman  Robert  Langland, 
and  not  the  alder,  I  cannot  for  a  moment  doubt; 
the  A.  Sax.  etymology  of  the  word  sufficiently  proves 
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it,  vfeare  there  no  presumptive  reasoDfi  for  believing 
that  the  word  had  remained  mioomipted  among  us 
since  the  pmod  when  this  distinguished  Satirist  wrote. 
The  point,  though  one  of  little  importance,  is  really 
worth  establishing  in  a  record  of  provincialisms:  for 
my  predecessors  with  a  local  zeal  which  should  na- 
turally characterise  all  writers  of  this  description,  have 
applied  his  words  to  quite  a  different  tree,  because 
such  a  term  is  used  in  their  own  dialects.  The  dder^ 
for  some  reason  of  which  we  are  ignorant,  was  con- 
sidered by  the  dramatists  as  a  tree  of  disgrace.  Pro- 
bably, the  poetic  invention  of  Robert  Langland  in  these 
lines  is  the  only  plausible  authority  upon  which  the 
legend  of  Judas  hanging  himself  upon  it,  is  grounded. 

Judas  he  by  japede  thorgh  Jewene  selver 
An  afterwa^  he  heng  hym  hye  on  an  eUeme. 

P.  Plouhman^  16. 

Well  followed;  Judas  was  hang'd  on  an  dder. 

Love's  Labour  Lost,  y.  2. 

He  shall  be  your  Judas,  and  you  shall  be  his  eider^ree  to 
hang  on« 

Every  Man  out  of  Humour,  iv.  4. 

Our  gardens  will  prosper  the  better,  when  they  haye  in  them 
not  one  of  these  elders,  whereupon  so  many  coyetous  Judasses 
hang  themselves. 

Nixon's  Strange  Foot-post. 

Elbow  obbase,  8.  hard  rubbing,  such  as  mahogany  tables 
require :  '^  Lucemum  olere,^^  as  Brockett  quotes.  Not 
provincial. 

Elded,  1.  per/,  of  old  verb  eilm  to  ail.  Ex.  "Whod 
Med  himT  A.  Sax.  euUian^  segrotare.  Swed.  hSha, 
salutem  dicere.  2.  part,  past  of  hold ;  to  hold,  impede, 
hinder.  Ex.  ''  Whod  should  ha  Oded  him  T  A.  Sax. 
heUkm^  servare.     Isl.  heUdy  tenere. 

Elder,  8.  the  udder  of  a  cow.  Teut.  Belg.  dder^  uber 
ovilli  pecoris. 

Ell-bakb,  Ellock-rakb,  8.  Each  of  these  terms  have 
different  applications.     The  former  must  be  a  corrup- 
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tion  induced  in  part  by  the  Shropshire  custom  of 
leaving  out  the  aspirate.  It  thus  stands  as  HeUrraie: 
this  again,  by  restoration  becomes  Hed-rake^  or  a  large 
rake  drawn  at  the  heels,  as  in  fact  it  is.  EUock*rake 
is  a  vitiation  that  must  be  accounted  for  on  the  same 
principle,  in  some  measure,  as  the  former.  Loss  of  the 
aspirate  has  converted  HUloeh-rais  into  EUock-rake^ 
which  is  a  small  rake  foi:  breaking  up  ant-hills,  having 
four  broad  teeth  in  the  head;  and  is  sometimes  called 
a  oont-rdke. 

Eme,  adj.  near.  Ex.  ^^This  road  is  full  as  erne  as  the 
tother  I  reckon.^  Here  is  a  term  universal  among 
Salopians:  but  how  did  we  get  it!     It  has  metapho- 

.  rical  affinity,  it  is  conceived,  with  the  A.  Sax.  eam^ 
which  denotes  a  near  degree  of  kindred;  or  else  the 
primitive  has  not  been  recorded  by  any  of  our  various 
lexicographers.  Shakspeare  has  *''' eftest  way.*"  Mwik 
Ado  about  Nothing^  iv.  2. 

Emeb,  adj.  comp.  of  the  preceding. 

En  ;  the  lower  orders  adopt  this  ancient  termination 
to  their  verbs,  instead  of  the  more  general  form  of 
the  perfect  tense,  used  by  the  educated  classes:  thus, 
broughtm  for  brought:  temptiden  for  tempted:  mffereden 
for  suffered ;  wenten  for  went;  hodden  for  had :  fowndm 
for  found,  {The  Seuyn  8age9y  v.  173.)  mighten  for  might, 
{Kyng  Alisatmd&r^  v.  5876.)  tchidledm  for  whistled,  {id. 
V.  5348,)  btmdm  for  buried,  &c.,  &c.  In  short,  Wiclif 
and  our  earlier  writers  are  full  of  similar  forms.  For 
our  pronunciation  of  the  latter  word  one  extract  shall 
be  given  from  his  translation  of  the  New  Testament, 
and  that  may  serve  to  shew  the  prevalence  of  this 
termination  in  his  writings. 

But  goode  men  birieden  Steuene  and  maden  greet  morenyng 
on  him. 

Dedis,  c.  viii. 

To  this  head  may  be  referred  all  such  verbs  as  form 
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their  preterites  in  on:  as  sottan  for  sat:  for^^ttan  for 

forgot:  eaton  and  dnmkon  for  eat  and  drank. 

MHien  thei  had  eyion  and  drankon  also. 

Sir  Amadas^  v.  2d3. 

Ends,  and  Alls,  phr,  Ex.  ^^  Pack  up  your  ende  and 
dUs^  and  be  off  with  you.*"  It  is  uncertain  whether 
this  phrase  has  been  tralatitiously  borrowed  from  the 
Shoemakers  ends  and  atols^  or  not.  But  in  adopting  a 
literal  explanation,  it  appears  more  accordant  with 
truth  than  metaphor  can  throw  around  it.  For  in- 
stance, when  a  servant  is  about  quitting  her  place, 
her  employers  are  desirous  of  seeing  her  soon  and 
thoroughly  free  from  their  service;  that  there  should 
be  "  no  hanging  about,''  as  Shropshire  people  say,  but 
an  end  of  her:  that  her  'things'"  should  be  packed 
up  and  her  cdl  speedily  cleared  away.  Those  who 
by  chance  have  ever  seen  the  varied  contents  of  a 
domestic^s  huge  papered  box,  will  have  been  somewhat 
amused,  as  well  as  surprised  at  its  useless  and  mis- 
cellaneous contents:  consisting  not  so  much  of  old 
wearing  apparel  and  materials  to  keep  it  in  repair, 
as  of  odds  and  ends  so  diversified  in  their  nature, 
that  few  houses  out  of  their  rejected  rubbish  could 
supply  the  counterpart.  Nothing  seems  too  trivial,  or 
too  worthless  to  be  stored  up  among  these  highly 
valued  possessions.  Every  end^  scrap  or  shred  that 
fortune  has  cast  before  them  during  their  course  of 
servitude,  constitute  too  frequently  the  whole  amount 
of  their  worldly  treasures.  These  are  their  all;  their 
ends  and  aNs. 

Enbways,  adv.  straight  forward.     Ex.  "  Miles  endways^'' 

Enemy,  $,  1.  a  common  appellation  for  any  coleopte- 
rous insect.  2.  ants;  in  which  instance  it  is  corrupted 
from  evnmets, 

Eow,  prcn,  you. 

Eower,  prim,  your.     Both  of  these  were  considered  ar- 
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chaisms  when  Verategan  wrote  his  Restitution  of  De- 

caied  Intelligence.     (See  remarks  at  the  commenoement 

of  this  letter,  and  under  New.) 
Ercle,  8.  a  blister.    Ex.  ''  Rose  up  in  erdes^     Neenton. 
EsGHEN,  adf.  made  of  ash.     Ex.  "  Lay  a  good  egcken  plant 
^across  his   shouthers.'*'*       A.   Sax.   (bsc;    Oerm.    etehs; 

Isl.  esH;  Teut.  eech^  (esehm^  fraxinum)  fraxinus. 
EsHUK,  8.  a  hook  at  the  extremity  of  a  waggon  horse'^s 

traces:  properly  an  S  hook,   from  being  in  the  form 

of  that   letter. 
Ess,  8.  ashes:    the  nearest  approach  to  this  is   in  the 

Hebrew    aeshj    eseh^    ignis.       Or.   ea-xapa^  focos.     Isl. 

eysa^   cinis  ignitus.     Teut.   a^^  eist. 

Do  ye  not  see  Rob,  Jock,  and  Hab, 

As  they  are  rirded  gallantly 
While  I  sit  hurluen  in  the  asef 

111  have  a  new  cloak  about  me. 

Herd's  Scottish  Songsy  vol.  iL  p.  103. 

EssHOLE,  8.  the  pit  under  a  kitchen  grate  into  which 
the  ashes  fall :  in  another  word,  '^  the  Puigatory.*" 

Ethemng,  8,  strong  twigs  which  are  used  for  platting 
between  the  upper  part  of  stakes  in  hedges,  to  strengthen 
the  top  and  keep  down  the  1tw8.  A.  Sax.  heatherian^ 
cohibere. 

Evil,  «.  a  fork,  with  three  or  four  strong  teeth ;  gene- 
rally, a  dunff-eml^  Aars-evU^  or  yihe* 

Expect,  «?.  to  think,  imagine.  Anticipation  does  not 
cross  the  mind  in  the  general  use  of  this  verb  by 
the  vulgar.  Ex.  '^  It  belongs  to  him  I  ea^ped^  but  I 
am  not  certain."  "  I  eofpect  you  have  had  a  pleasant 
journey.^  The  polite  eapect  things  that  are  future: 
the  vulgar,  both  in  various  parts  of  England,  and 
generally  throughout  America,  ettpect  things  that  are 
past.     (See  Pickering,  sub  voce.) 


perpetually  takes  the  sound  of  f ,  as 

wc  for  of;  iv  for  if,  &c. 

Facche,  9.  the  old  form  oi  fetch, 

Groth  yZiccA^fft  me  the  traytour. 

Ritson's  Ancient  Songs,  p.  21. 
We  ahvlefacdie  the  lybans  wher  tm  wille  be. 

id.  p.  21. 
Thei  went  to  the  towne  to  fach  ther  wyyys. 
The  HunUyng  of  the  Hare,  v.  241. 

Faced  Card,  8,  a  court  card. 

Fachur,  «.  to  grow  like  in  feature.     Ex.  ^'  Lickle  Johnny 

faehura  his  feayther.*" 

Faebebbt,  8,  a  gooseberry.  This  word  I  take  to  be 
confined  to  the  mining  district.  Colliers  talk  of  a  ^^/ae- 
berry  pai^  meaning  a  gooseberry  tart.  It  very  rarely 
signifies  a  whinberry.  Gerard  gives  it  as  synonymous 
with  goosebeny.  It  waa  of  good  repute  in  hia  day, 
though  now  it  is  considered  low.  (See  Gerard'^s  Herbal 
by  Johnson,  p.  1994.)  The  Iceni  have  abbreviated  the 
word  into  feaf8^  feaha^  fdbea^  and  thapea. 

Fagot,  8.  a  reproachful  appellation  for  a  female,  whether 
she  be  of  loose  character,  evil  temper,  or  idle  habits. 
Ex.  "  A  nasty  imperint  fagoi^  "  A  lazy  fagot,'^  Me- 
taphor was  never  drawn  more  truly.  The  French  con- 
sidered such  individuals  in  then-  proper  light  when  they 
coined  their  proverbs,  ^*  Qu^il  y  a  bien  de  difference  entre 
une  femme  et  un  fagct  f  que  la  plus  grande  difference 
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est  qu'  line  femme  parle  toujours,  et  qu^  un  fagU  ne 
dit  mot.**'  And  "  elle  est  fait  comme  une  fagcft^  I 
shall  leave  the  disputes  that  have  tortured  the  learned 
on  the  derivation  of  this  term,  and  content  myself  by 
adopting  the  Lat.  fascis^  which  seems  to  be  the  most 
approved  root.  C.  Brit.  Arm.  jffhgod ;  B.  Bret,  fagod. 
Pelletier  finds  out  a  connexion  between  the  latter  word 
and  haggage.  The  same  affinity  exists  in  all  probability 
between  our  two  terms. 

Fagot,  %,  to  cut  or  tie  up  fagots,  Fr.  fagoter^  alligare  in 
manipulos. 

Faigh,  8.  soil  which  lies  upon  stone,  marl  or  coal ;  any 
strata  superincumbent  upon  the  particular  one  which  is 
about  to  be  got.  In  Derbyshire,  fdgh  denotes  stone, 
soil,  or  other  substances  carried  away  as  useless.  I  have 
not  been  able  to  trace  the  verb  faigh^  or  fey  to  cleanse 
out. 

Fains  ;  this  may  be  taken  in  the  sense  of  a  verb  or 
adverb,  but  in  either  case  the  signification  is  alike,  and 
implies  gentle  restraint,  compulsion  or  necessity  that  is 
not  of  a  disagreeable  nature,  yet  not  denoting  such  a 
great  degree  of  willingness  as  the  more  commonly 
accepted  term  fain  implies.  The  final  s  just  marks 
the  difference.  Thus  says  one  who  has  been  sent  on 
an  errand,  ^^  Company  dropped  in,  and  so  I  was  fains 
to  wait.^**  A  very  common  excuse,  for  dilatorinees. 
Again,  says  another,  '^  Instead  o^  fetHmg  the  hos,  he 
nsun  fains  go  off  to  bed  f '  glad  no  doubt  to  escape  the 
labor.  The  stream  of  authority  for  the  usage  of  fain 
runs  clear  and  continuous  through  R.  of  Glo^ster,  R.  of 
Brunne,  P.  Plouhman,  Lyndsay,  Chaucer,  Spenser,  Shak- 
speare.  Sec,  down  to  our  own  time.  I  pass  over  various 
illustrations  in  these  authors,  besides  Sir  Tristrem,  fytte 
i.  60,  ii.  35,  Minot^s  Poems,  p.  50,  Ritson'^s  Anct.  Pop. 
Poet.  p.  875,  Robin  Hood,  p.  87,  &c.  to  borrow  one  from 
the  very  excellent  glossary  written  upon  the  Hallam- 
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shire  words  by  Mr  Hunter,  as  being  peculiarly  within 
the  scope  of  our  meaning. 

Then  went  the  cuppes  so  merrilv  about  that  many  of   the 
Frenchmen  were^m  to  be  led  to  their  beds. 

Cavendish's  Life  of  Wolsey. 

That  lads  sae  thick  come  her  to  woo. 
They're  yotn  to  sleep  on  hay  or  straw. 

The  Ewie  wi'  the  crooked  horn. 

RiTsoi'f's  Scottish  Songs,  voL  i.  p.  288. ' 

Isl.  /effinn ;  Dan.  formfet^  in  sinu>  gaudens.  A.  Sax. 
/offeUy  Isetus.     M.  Goth,  fobgiwrn,  gaudere. 

Faikisheb  Pipes,  9.  the  old  tobacco  pipes  which  are  fre- 
quently found  in  turning  over  soil.  The  idea  is  not 
peculiar  to  us,  but  prevalent  in  the  North  of  England. 
(See  Brockett  under  the  word.) 

Fairishes  Rings,  ».  small  circles  observable  in  grass 
land,  of  a  deeper  green  than  the  surrounding  herbage. 
It  is  superstitiously  believed  in  Shropshire  and  StaflTord- 
shire  to  be  caused  by  the  nocturnal  visits  of  the  Fairies, 
who  are  fabled  to  dance  on  the  spot.  This  notion  is  not 
current  merely  in  Shropshire,  but  of  old  standing,  and 
general  prevalency.  The  causes  of  the  appearance  are 
investigated  by  Dr  Wollaston  in  the  Philosophical 
Traasactions.  (See  also  Saturday  Magazine,  vol.  v. 
p.  200;  Withering's  Botany,  vol.  iv.  p.  277;  Nares' 
Glossary.) 

Fall,  #.  autumn.     Ex.  "  Spring  andfaU.^ 

They  are  most  commonly  sowen  in  the  faU  of  the  leafe,  or 
aatnmn. 

Gerard's  Herbal,  p.  06. 

Fallal,  s,  and  o^'.  a  gaudily  dressed  woman;  a  con- 
temptuous expithet  for  a  suspicious  looking  female. 
Ex.  "A  fallal  sort  of  a  body."  This  word  must.be 
referred  to  fabe  as  one  of  kindred  signification. 

False,  v.  to  deceive.  From  the  old  verb  fahen^  used 
by  Chaucer,  Cant.  Tales,  v.  3175;  Rom.  of  the  Rose> 
v.  5416. 

17 
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Famulous,  adj.  family.  Ex.  ^^  His  pride'^s  a  ftMmbm$ 
disorder/^ 

Fangs,  8.  claws  of  a  bird.     Germ.  Teut.  fangen ;  A.  Sax. 

fcmgan^  capere  manu.  IsL  fcmga ;  Dan.  fcMffm'j  com- 
prehendere. 

Fanteag,  s.  ill  humour.     Ex.  ^^  Put  her  into  a  pretty 

fanteag.'"  It  is  most  frequently  used  in  allusion  to  cer- 
tain ebullitions  of  temper  which  the  fair  sex  are  at 
times  disposed  to  manifest  towards  their  dependants. 
It  has  some  alliance  with  the  Teut.  tegheny  oontrarius. 

Fantoh,  adj.  light.  An  epithet  given  to  com  that  h 
unproductive  or  unkind.      "  The  French,'^  says  Bay, 

,  ^^  call  a  spirit  appearing  by  night,  or  a  ghost,  a  JPa»- 
taMMf  from  Phantasma,  Spectrum.  So  then  Phantosme 
com,  is  com  that  has  as  little  bulk  or  solidity  in  it  as  a 
spirit  or  spectre.^^  Hence  too  has  originated  the  cxxn- 
parison  of  a  thin  person  to  a  phantom.  ^^  He  is  just 
like  a  phaniom."^  And  in  French,  one  who  is  wasted 
away,  ^^Ce  n'*est  plus  qu^  un  fantame.'*''  And  hence 
the  epitiiet  applied  to  a  sickly  person,  ^^he  is  but 
faniam.'*'* 

Faaantlt,  faranclt,  adf.  handsome,  comely.  Ex.  ^^  She^s 
a  farautly  looking  woman  enough.^  Jamieson  as  well 
as  all  other  Glossarists  are  at  fault  for  a  satisfactory 
derivation.  Our  use  of  it  is  different  to  that  prevailing 
in  other  districts.  The  definition  of  'dean,  decent,' 
which  it  has  received  from  Mr  Wilbraham  in  his 
Cheshire  Glossary,  comes  as  might  be  expected^  nearer 
to  our  sense  of  the  word  than  the  meaning  it  has 
obtained  in  the  North.  He  says  it  has  been  supposed 
to  be  compounded  of  the  two  words,  fair  and  deany 
but  at  the  same  time  objects  to  this  etymology.  The 
application  which  we  invariably  ^ve  to  it,  leads  me 
however  to  dissent  from  this  excellent  authority.  The 
e  most  commonly  introduced  in  the  pronunciation, 
justifies  the  supposition   that  it   is  abbreviated  either 
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from  fair  a%i  elean^  or  from  fair  and  eomdy^  thus, 
Fc^T  an^  c^fyy  faramly^  fourantUf.  Pbomp.  Pabv.  "  C(mly 
or  "v^farynge  in  shape,  degans.'*^  Hormamii  Vulgaria ; 
^^  He  looked  wnfaringly^  aspeotu  in  composito.'*^  These 
anthorities  go  to  shew,  not  merely  that  it  is  a  good 
old  word,  but  that  the  primitive  meaning,  perv«rtad 
elsewhere,  has  remained  pure  and  unoorrupted  in  the 
mouths  of  Salopians.  Ray  has  ^*'  faranily^  handsom. 
Fair  andy%(n»n%,  fair  and  handsom.''" 

The  eldest  is  a  young  meichand^ 
He  is  right  fair  and  weel  farrand* 

Sib  Gbay  Stbbl^  y.  222. 

With  him  came  mony  stede  ^ran/. 
And  mony  faire  juster  corant. 

Kvif Q  Alibavndeb,  t.  diOO, 

Hym  aemyd  wele  a  geatihiuin; 
She  knewe  non  suche  in  hyr  londe. 
So  goodly  a  man  and  wele  ^rand 

Tbb  Lyfb  ov  Ipomydon,  y.  282. 

Fasten,  «.  1.  to  detain  by  a  grasp,  to  bite.  Ek.  ^^The 
dog  fastened  him  by  the  leg.""  2.  to  take  hold  of. 
Ex.  ^'Why  ivir  dostna  fcuden  houd  on  it  wi**  bddth 
honds.^  Belg.  f>a^^ ;  G«rm.  faesen ;  Swed.  faUa^  ca- 
pere  prehensione.  The  other  cognate  terms,  such  as 
the  Swed.  fitta ;  Teut.  wusten ;  M.  Goth,  faekja ; 
A.  Sax.  foestnia/a^  figere,  apply  to  the  generally  re- 
ceived sense  of  this  word. 

Fat,  s.  pree,  and  preterpetf.  the  old  form  of  the  veVb 
fetch.  Ex.  ''Ifat  it  from  the  shap.'*  "  Fat  it  from 
him.**^  This  word  occurs  with  us  in  the  time  of 
Henry  VII.  (See  History  of  Shrewsbury,  vol.  i. 
p.  280.)  We  have  also  the  paH.  poet.  Ex.  "  Ale 
that  was  foit^  Hence  the  common  phrase  of  "  A 
fattin  6*  drink,^  that  quantity  of  ale  which  is  carried 
out  of  a  public  house  and  drank,  sub  dio,  such  as  the 
Cudod's  Foot  ale.  A.  Sax.  foeecean^  f^ia/n^  adducere. 
Teut.  «atei ,-  Belg.  vatten^  comprehendere.  Swed.  fatta^ 
prehendere. 
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Faud,  Fod£,  Foud,  8.  a  fold.  None  of  theee  methods 
of  pronunciation  are  peculiar  to  us,  unless  it  be  the 
second.  The  first  and  last  are  well  known  Scotti- 
cisms. 

Fause,  adj.  false,  cunning,  coaxing,  subtle.  Ex.  ^^A 
fame  dog.*"     Fr.  fafisse.     Ray. 

For  mine  was  o'  the  gude  red  gould, 

But  thine  was  o'  the  tin; 
And  mine  was  true  and  truisty  baith, 

But  thine  waa/auae  within. 

The  Bonny  Lass  ofLochroyan.    Herd's  CoBectwn, 

Fause,  v.  to  coax,  wheedle,  flatter.  Ex.  *^  He  knows 
how  to  fause  her  o'er.*"  Germ.  fceUchen ;  Teut.  Belg. 
vahchen;  Swed.  falskas;  Isl.  falsa;  Dan.  forfalske^ 
decipere,  adulterare,  falsum  pro  vero  substituere. 

Faut,    Fault,  s.    1.   want,    negligence.     Ex.     "  Welly 

clemmM  for  fomt  o'  fittle." 

When  that  she  swouned  next^  forfauU  o'  blood. 

Chaucer's  Squier's  Tale,  v.  10757. 

2.  a  defection  in  a  mine.     Ex.  *'  Ye  sin  there^'s  a  faui^ 

and  the  coal   craps  out.""      Jamieson   adduces    several 

passages,  which  shew  that  the  former  sense  of  the  word 

is  precisely  that  which  it  had  at  an  earlier  period.     The 

latter,  is  the  usual  term  amongst  miners  in  Shropshire 

and   Staffordshire;    it   is   current   in   Derbyshire,   but 

with    quite   a  different   meaning.     It    would   be   diffi- 

oult  to  substitute   any  expression  more  suitable   than 

our  own.     Teut.  fatUe^  defectus.     A  la  fauU^  Tendroit 

ou  quelque  chose  finit.     Roquef. 

Fauty,  cuif.  decayed,  rotten  as  wood.  Teut.  faut^  ma- 
teria inutilis  in  arbore  aut  ligno,  facillime  cariem 
sentiens. 

Favour,  v.  to  bear  a  family  likeness.  Ex.  "  Favours 
the  mother's  side.'' 


n 


Good  faith^  methinks  that  this  young  Lord  Chamont 
Favours  my  mother,  sister,  doth  he  not 

Case  is  JUef^dy  iiL  1. 

Fawhr,  s.  a  fair.     Such  is  the  method  of  pronunciation 
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adopted  in  the  districts  round  the  Glee  Hills,  where 
the  language  is  very  much  Doricised.  We  must  there- 
fore not  confound  it  with  the  Fr.  fwre^  though  it  has 
the  same  meaning. 

Feak,  9.  a  sharp  twitch  or  pull. 

Fear,  'o,  to  frightien,  terrify.     M.  Goth,  faurktan ;   Dan. 

frycte;  Belg.  ^rwihtan;  A.  Sax.  /ceran ;  FrsxiC.  ferron; 
Germ. /aren;  Teut.  vaeren,  facere  ut  metuunt.     Hence 

a/edrd^  for  frightened. 

And  thus  he  shall  yoa  with  his  wordes  fere, 

Tnril.  and  Crete,  vr.  1483. 

I  teU  thee.  Lady,  this  aspect  of  mine 
YieUhfeard  the  valiant. 

Merthant  of  Venice,  ii.  1. 

And  see  the  slanderer  in  before  I  left  him. 
But  as  it  is  ii  fears  me. 

A  Fair  Quarrd,  iL  1. 


Nor  the  threatnings  of  kings  (which  are  perilous  to  a  prinoe,) 
^  perswasions  of  Pimists  (which  are  hoi 
could  either  year  hir^  or  allnre  hir. 


nor  the  perswasions  of  Pimists  (whidi  are  honny  to  the  mouth; 


Eufhuee  and  Jde  England,  p.  123. 

If  he  shall  feare  us  out  of  our  wits  with  strange  words. 

The  Curtam^avoer  of  the  World,  p.  41« 

Fbart,  past  part. ;  afraid. 

Feather,  i?.  to  bring  a  stack  of  grain  gradually  and 
neatly  to  a  summit,  "  top  it  up^^  weU,  slope  it  care- 
fully to  a  point.  A.  Sax.  fethe^  acies.  Hence  the 
term  of  a  feather  edge. 

Feck,  8.  a  small  piece  of  iron  used  by  miners  in  blasting 
rocks.     A.  Sax.  fiecde^  facula. 

Feckless,  adj.  effectless,  of  which  it  is  probably  a  cor- 
ruption. 

False^  feckkese  foulmart 

The  FTyting  of  Montgomery. 

For  as  we  se  a  mischief  grow 
Aft  of  a  feckkse  thing. 

Montgomery's  Cherry  and  the  Slae,  s.  iii. 

A  &iiMe8,  fedcles,  fingerles^  and  fals. 

Montgomery's  Sonnets. 

On  pleasure  let's  emplov  our  wit, 

^d  laugh  at  fortune  s /ecUeM  powers. 

Herd's  Scottish  Sengs,  vol.  ii.  p.  228. 
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Fbbd,  8.    1.  food,   ''keep.''     Ex.    ''They'll  had  plenty 

o'  good  feed.'^     Swed.  fodm' ;    lA.  /odr ;   Teut.  toedmr^ 

pabulum. 

For  losing  his  pasture,  and  feed  of  his  field. 

Tusssiu 

2.  a  quartern  of  oats.     Ex.  Traveller.  "  Give  my  horse 

a  quartern  o'  com."   Ostler.  "  He's  had  a  feed  a^readf^ 
Feeding,  part,  past ;  nourishing.     Ex.  '^  Feeding  stuff  for 

children."     M.    Goth,  fodan;  A.   Sax.  fedan;    Belg. 

Tceden;    Swed.  fieda;    Id.  fadra;    Dan.  forer;   Teut. 

wederen,  nutrire. 
Feeding  time,  phr.  genial  and  mild  weather,  gentle  rain 

and  moderate  heat. 
Fel,  perf,  xA  fedi.     The  d  and  t  final  are  occasionally 

suppressed   in    verbs    forming   their  perfect  by   these 

consonants. 
Feldifibrb,  8.  a  fieldfare.      Turdus  pilaris  of  Limiseus. 

A.  Sax.  feala/or.     Botb  the  derivation  and  its  poetical 

illustrations    establish   the    correctness   of  the   vulgar 

tisage« 

Over  all  where  so  they  fare. 
And  sing,  Go  fitrewdl  yeU^fis. 

ROXAUNT  OF  THE  ROSB. 

Fescue,  «.  a  small  stick  or  piece  of  wire  used  by  sdiool- 
mistresses  for  pointing  out  their  letters  to  children 
learning  to  read.  A  word  rapidly  vanishing  from  the 
language.     Palsgrave ;  fe^m  to  spell  with,  futeu. 

Ah  do  bat  pat 
Afeskue  in  her  fist,  and  yoa  shall  see  her 
Take  a  new  lesson  out. 

The  Two  Nohk  Kinsmen, 

Fet,  v.  another  old  form  of  /etch. 

The  Soudan  ther  he  sat  in  halle. 
He  comaundede  his  knihtes  alle 
That  maiden  for  io  fette. 

King  of  Tars,  y.  361. 

And  thempon  the  win  y^ns/etie  anon. 

Chaucer's  Prol.  v.  821. 
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Y<Mig  men  hym  feUe,  with  bowes  bent. 

OCTAVIAN    III PBRATOR,  V.  362. 

And  fityr  seiryse  byfore  hem  fette, 

Richard  Cobr  db  Lion^  v.  1504, 3473. 

Then  he  fatU  to  Lytell  Johan 
The  numbles  of  a  doo. 

A  lyteO  geste  of  Robyn  Hode,    Ritson,  p.  32. 

And  fet  his  felaw. 

Sompfnouret  Tale. 

How  that  hire  in  his  grisely  carte  he  fette. 

MerdianCs  Tale. 

Whose  blood  is  fet  from  fathers  of  war  proof. 

Htn,  V.  iu.  1. 

Fettlb,  $.  order,  condition.  Ex.  ^^  His  hos  (horse)  is  in 
good  feMe^  Sometimes  applied  to  denote  the  jaded 
or  splashed  state  of  a  beast.  Ex.  ^'  Yone  brought 
him  whdam  in  a  pretty  fettle.'^  Lane.  Chesh.  Hallam. 
Scotch.  Ray.  Not  very  local.  Mr  Wilbraham  deduces 
this  yery  prevalent  word  from  the  old  Fr.  /aiture  which 
has  the  same  meaning.  I  have  searched  in  vain  for 
a  closer  derivative.  The  Isl.  ^fiUa^  adparare,  is  the 
nearest  approach  we  can  make.  Still  I  am  entirely 
indisposed  to  allow  that  a  word  so  universally  known, 
so  indispensable,  let  me  add  too,  to  give  perspicuity  and 
meaning  to  what  we  intend  to  say,  can  be  tralatitious 
or  superinduced.  Nares  is  at  liberty  to  call  it  '^un- 
dignified,^ but  he  could  never  have  persuaded  a  Sa- 
lopian to  drop  it  from  his  vocabulary ;  nor  will  any 
present  writer  induce  us  to  believe  that  a  word  sanc- 
tioned by  such  authors  as  Bishop  Hall  and  Swift,  is 
inapplicable  or  inelegant.  What  imports  it,  whether 
it  be  concinnous  or  not?  It  is  an  exceedingly  useful 
word,  and  embodies  more  pith  and  meaning  than  any 
other  which  can  be  substituted  in  its  place.  It  is 
quite  certain  that  no  Shropshire  person  will  ever  be 
timid  in  letting  it  fall  from  his  tongue. 

Wa,'  than,  says  Job,  aVs  warn  ns  reet, — 

There  'noaefat  'aia'  ought  to  settle. 
Sea  whoop!  hds,  hey  for  Fuursday  neeght! 

And  git  yer  pumps  i'  fettle. 
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FsTTLE,  9,  to  mend,  put  in  order,  prepare,  rectify,  8cc. 
The  verb  is  even  more  common  than  the  noun.  Ex. 
'' Fettle  it  wootT  ''Fettling  the  hos.''  "Gwon  up 
stairs  to  fettle  herself;  herl  soon  be  down."*'  Coles, 
Phillips. 

Then  John  hent  np  his  long  bende-howe. 
And  fetteled  him  to  shoot. 

RoRiN  Hood  and  Guy  of  Gisbornb. 

Yett  neither  Robin  Hood  nor  Sir  Guy 
Them  fettled  to  flye  away.  id. 

.  The  barrel,  (of  a  gun^  was  rustit  as  black  as  the  gnm' 
But  he's  taen't  to  tne  smiddy  an's  fettled  it  rarely. 

Tannahill*s  Poemsy  quoted  by  Jaihsson. 

Craven  Gloss,  quotes  also, 

*'  He  has  hastened  him  to  the  Queen's  Court  at  Whitehall 
stnmge  and  fethd  an  archers  of  the  guard  liverye  bow." 

Memorial  of  R.  RohAy, 

Beaumont  and  Quarenby  saw  all  this 

And  Lockwood,  where  thev  stood 
They  fettled  them  to  fence,  1  wis 
And  shot  as  they  were  wood. 

Vale  tf  Caider. 
They  to  their  long-hand  jouiney  fettled  them. 

Maiden's  BkuL 

Fbyoht,  Feot,  «.  a  fight.      Our  pronunciation  accords 

with  the  ancient,  and  also  with  the  derivation.    Grerm. 

/echten ;   A.   Sax.  feohtan ;  Alam.  fehtan ;   Teut.  Belg. 

wckteUy  pugnare. 

I  will  feghte  on  a  felde. 

Thb   AwNTTRS    op  ARTHrBX. 

I  gat  them  in  the  IkldfeMing. 

JoHNiB  Armstrong. 

Feyt,  s»  an  action  or  performance,  generally  understood 
in  a  bad  sense.  Ex.  ^^A  sheamful  yiy^.^  ^'A  pritty 
/eyt>'^     Teut.  /eyt,  facinus. 

File,  s.  now  a  slang  term  given  to  one  who  joins  a 
tolerable  share  of  worthlessness  with  cunning,  and 
quickness.  Ex.  ^^A  rum  old,/^.^  It  is  however  a  good 
old  word  and  had  always  much  the  same  meaning,  if 
we  may  judge  from  the  position  it  assumes  in  the  au- 
thorities ensuing.    Isl.  fyla^  res  rejecta. 
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David  at  that'  while  was  with  Edward  the  kyng, 
Zit  ayanced  he  that^  untille  a  £edie  thing. 

R.  OP  Brunnb. 
Philip  the  Talas  was  Afik, 
He  fled^  and  durst  noght  tak  his  dole, 

Minot's  Poems,  p.  31. 
Sir  Philip  was  funden  sJUe, 

id.  p.  36. 

Filly,  «.  a  mare  colt,  metaphorically  applied  to  a  young 
female.  C.  Brit,  ffilog ;  Hebr.  phiUegesk^  (Daviee.) 
Germ,  fullein ;  A.  Sax.  Swed.  /ola ;  Franc,  ftdin ; 
Alam.  vole;  M.  Qoth.  /ula;  Isl.  fyl;  Belg.  veulen^ 
hinnulus. 

FiNAGUB,  V.  to  omit  or  cease  playing  trumps.  Ex.  ^^He''s 
Jinagued  shute,^  (suit).  In  spite  of  this  peculiar  speci- 
men of  card  table  concinuity,  I  am  disposed  to  think 
that  the  word  comes  from  the  Fr.  /inery  to  which 
amongst  other  meanings,  Roquefort  assigns  those  of 
mourir  and  cesser. 

FissEs,  s.  fists.     Ex.  ^^  Thire  inna  mainy  as  bin  a  gween 

to  lick   our  Tummus,   a  young  springy,   lissom  chap, 

hondles  his  ^fisses  mighty  prittily.'^ 

FiTCHUK,  8.  a  pole  cat.     Ex.  ^^Yo  stinken  wus   nor  a 

fitchvkr     Fr.  fissau.    Fitchew^  seems  to  be  legitimate. 

(See  Othello,  iv.  1«     Troilus  and  Cressida,  y.  1.) 

And  make  ye  fight  like../ScAoX». 

BONDUCA. 

FncHUK  Pie,  b.  an  unsavoury  compound  of  bacon,  apples, 
and  onions ;  by  labouring  men  it  is  considered  a  dainty 
kind  of  pie,  but  it  smells  rank  unto  the  senses  of 
those  who  are  habituated  to  delicate  feeding.  Surely 
some  ill-natured  Apician  conceived  its  name  from  those 
offensive  odours  which  are  emitted  by  the  Pole  Cat. 
The  pie  is  not  confined  to  us,  being  made  in  Cheshire 
and  Stafibrdshire. 

Fix,  8.  a  lamb  yeaned  dead. 

Fizz,  «.  to  make  a  hissing  noise,  as  any  fermented 
liquor.       C.   Brit,  ffysg^   haste.      Forby  has   Isl.  Jka^ 
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sibilare,  but  Haldorson  only  reoognises  fgn^  flare,  and 
fy%^  flatus. 

Flakb,  Fletkb,  9.  1.  a  hurdle.  2.  the  moveable  gate 
of  a  temporaiy  enclosure.  S.  the  lower  part  of  a  barn 
door.  S.  Ooth.  Isl.  ^bib,  gerra.  Tout.  Belg.  ^lechte; 
Sicamb.  jkckU^  crates. 

Flangb,  «.  a  projection,  an  obtruding  part  of  any  ma- 
chine. 

Flange  out,  v.  to  bulge,  swell,  or  diverge. 

Flanwen,  9,  Some  people  will  call  this  a  vulgarism  for 
fla/nnd^  but  I  am  disposed  to  think  that  the  C  Brit. 
gwlanef^  sanctions  the  local  termination.  Certainly  «m 
have  greater  privilege  to  call  it  thus,  than  those  who  are 
indebted  to  us  both  for  the  original  term,  and  as  it  were, 
for  the  article  itself.     Swed.  flanM^  texti  lanei  genus. 

Flars,  s.  fat  round  the  kidney  <^  a  pig,  *pig^0  leaf.^ 

Flash,  «.  a  title  given  to  a  part  of  the  Severn  above 
the  town  of  Shrewsbuiy,  which  forming  a  kind  cX 
lake,  probably  is  derived,  from  the  Teut.  phuch^  pains. 

Flat,  adf.  1.  sorrowful,  out  of  f^irits.  Ex.  '^Looking 
Jka:"  S.  Goth.  Jlat,  subtristis.  S.  heavy.  Esl.  ""A/ai 
market,^  one  upon  which  no  sales  are  eflected. 

Flatstonb,  s.  a  measure  of  iron-stone  which  takes  its 
name  from  its  form. 

Flat,  «.  to  pare  turf  from  the  surface  of  meadow 
land,  by  means  of  a  breast  plough.  Dan.  ftager; 
Tent.  Belg.  Fland.  f>hMn ;  A.  Sax.  jCma,  excoriare. 

Pled,  pa/rt.pagt;  1.  flew.  Ex.  ^*  FM  across  the  road.**^ 
3.  either  ^Haken  by  the  fly,^  or  ^  dashed^  by  the  sun 
and  wet  weather.  In  the  former  instance  they  say, 
*^  the  tormits  bin  fled :""  ''  the  whelits  fled.''  In  the 
latter,  "  the  cullur  uv  her  gownd's  fled  :*"  "  the  rick- 
lisses   (auriculas)  shewden   kindly  like,   but  a  bin   all 

fled  since  the  wets  a  common.'*^ 

FtBB,  8.  a  fly.  Ex.  ^^  I  caanm  tell  ^  said  a  poor  per- 
son one  day  to  a  friend  of  the  author'^s,   '^whadivir 
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JO  maaen,  for  jo  oaUen  yfaw,  ^Km  ;  and  /Im,  jo  callen 

Fuif,  #.  a  miU  stream,  or  more  correctly  defining  the 
term,  water  whidi  oomes  from  the  main  stream  down 
to  the  mill.  Frequently  vmed  for  a  river  in  the  early 
poets.  Wiolif  has  the  word  in  his  translation  of  the 
New  Testament.  ^^And  thei  weren  baptisid  of  him  in 
the  Jlum  Jordon«^^  A.  Sax.  flem ;  flumen«  Isl.  Jhrn^ 
torrens. 

Flem,  8.  a  strong  lancet  used  for  bleeding  horses.  Teut. 
tUeme^  scalpellum.  Bret.  Arm.  Jlem^  aculeus.  G.  Brit. 
fflaim^  a  lancet. 

FiiKEir.  8,  fleas.      The  A.  Sax.  pi.   of  flea^   phlex.      Ex. 

"A  housTl  o'/w.^ 

Hast  thou  hadflem  al  night  or  art  thou  dronke? 

Manc^lfks,  Prd.  y.  16D66. 

FuNDiBs,  8,  small  pieces.     Ex.   '^Fled  all  to  flinder8.^ 

S.  Goth.  Swed.  flinga^  frustum.     Fr.  fendon;  Roquef. 

He's  taen  the  table  wi'  his  foot, 

Sae  has  he  wi'  his  knee; 
Till  siller  cap  and  'mazer  dish 
In^fMfer«  ne  gaid  flee. 

Gi/ JIforice,  y.  95. 
Hie  bow  mflenderis  flew. 

Chri8^8  Kwk  m  the  Gre$aL. 

That  his  bow  and  his  broad  arrow 
hx  flinders  flew  about. 

Robin  Hood.    RiTioir's  £dk.  yoL  i.  p.  101. 

FuNO,  8.  unimpeded  gratification.      Ex.   ^^  111  tak  my 

jKnff  at  it  for  onst.^ 
FuNo,  17.  to  baffle,  disappoint,  deoerre.    Ex.  '^  He  thought 

to  ha^  fun  me,  but  I  ^flunp  him.''^ 
Flint  Coal,  #.  a  coal  measure  so  called,  partly  from 

its  hardnesB,  and  partly  from  reposing  upon  a  idliceous 

rode. 
Flit,   «.     1.   to  remove,   migrate.      Ex.   ^^Thire  gwuz 

somebody  a  Jlittitig  wie  their  goodies  and  furmtude.'" 

2.  to  leave  work  unfinished.     Ex.   ''Flitted  his  job.^' 

'^  FKtted  the  pit.""     These  two  last  meanings  are  mani- 
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f'festly  perversions.  .  The  first,  however,  is  generally  pre- 
valent in  Staffordshire,  Cheshire,  Norfolk,  Northumber- 
land, HaUamshire^  Lancashire,  and  is  traceable  from 
the  period  of  our  ShropBhire  Satirist  through  Chaucer, 
Spenser,  Fairfax,  &c.,  down  to  the  present  time. 
Promp.  Parv.  flitten^  or  remewn  away.   S.  Groth.  fifita^ 

.  transportare  ab  uno  loco  ad  alterum.     Isl.  flytioy   ve- 

here.     Swed.  flytta;  Dan.  flytter^  migrare. 

And  flUtffnge  fond  ich  the  frere. 

PiBRS  Ploubman,  p.  202. 
Per  might  thai  noght^i^. 

Minot'8  Poemsy  p.  46. 
Lat  newefangylnes  the  plese 
Oftyn  to  remewe  nor  to  flyL 

Ritson's  And,  Pop,  Pod.  p.  85. 
Promittinff,  bot^t^^tft^. 

MoKTooiiEaT's  Cherry  and  the  Sloe,  St.  106. 

Hon  we  divleflyten. 
Ant  togedere  smiten. 

Gbstr  of  Kyng  HoRir,  v.  865. 
And  whan  it  fiuleth^  he  wollyli^. 

ROKAUNT  OF  THE  R08E. 

So  sore  it  sticked  when  I  was  hit, 
That  by  no  craft  I  might  it^t^. 

id,  and  also  Trail,  and  Crees.  v.  1543. 

Forthwith  her  ghost  out  of  her  corps  did  JUL 

AetropkeL  177. 

Flitchen,  8.  a  flitch  of  bacon.     A.  Sax.  JUcce^  succidia. 

Float,  «.  to  irrigate,  cut  gutters  by  which  water  may 
be  conveyed,  over  meadow  land.  This  is  not  a  wrested 
application  of  the  common  verb  neuter  which  has  cog- 
nate synonyms  in  the  A.  Sax.  flota/n;  Teut.  ttotten; 
Isl.  flota;  Germ,  .flatter ;  Belg.  tilieten^  fluitare^  bat 
derived  from  the  Swed.  floUa,  pingui  fluido  imbuere. 

Floating  Shovel,  s.  a  shovel  used  for  cutting  turf. 

Flop,  ode,  quickly,  entirely,  smartly.  A  vulgarism  ex- 
pressing a  fall  or  blow  which  has  happened  without 
any  let  or  hindrance.  Teut.  «2o^,  brevissima  para 
temporis.    (See  Souse.) 

Flub,  Fluke,  8,  a  lancet  used  for  letting  blood  from 
horses.     Swed.  Isl.  flyta;   Teut.  tloeden^  fluere. 
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Fluff,  «.  down,  or  any  light  flying  particles  of  a  gos- 
samer like    nature.      Ex,   *^  A    coat   is   covered  with 

fiuff  when  it  has  lain  on  the  top  of  a  bed,**^  and 
-with  ^^dui's  wool'^  when  it  has  fallen  underneath.  A. 
Sax«  floh  ;  G.  Brit,  jfflochefi  (hence  a  flock  bed  t)  frasgr 
men. 

Flusk,  Fluke,  s,  a  flounder.     A.   Sax.  /loCy  passer. 

I's  fell  thee  like  ^ftwke,  flatlinffs  on  the  flure. 

Moktoomert's  Flyting. 

Flummery,  s*  1.  blanc  mange.  2.  furmity.  The  latter 
dish  is  rarely  made  at  Shropshire  farm  houses,  though 
constituting  a  principal  part  of  the  food  at  supper  of 
our  neighbours  the  Welsh.  Fr.  fmrmentee^  fraummte. 
Lat.  frumentum. 

Flummery  Hulls,  «.  the  skin  of  oats  prepared  for 
making  fltmmery. 

Flummox,  .v.  to  cheat,  outwit.  Ex.  ^^  JPhtmmowed  him 
ye  sin.'^     A  low  word. 

Flush,  s.  an  increase  of  water  in  the  river  Severn,  not 
so  large  a  quantity  as  a  flood.  A  bargeman^s  word. 
Ex.  "Now  the  flush  is  come  we'en  be  off  ¥  th^ 
ownder.^^  Sometimes  adjectively.  Ex.  "The  Sivim''s 
(Severn  is)  pretty  flmh.^  Teut.  fluysen^  meare  cum 
impetu.  Belg.  fluysen ;  Swed.  flyta ;  Dan.  flyder;  IsL 
flytay  fluere. 

Flush,  €tdf^  1.  strong  in  the  pocket.  Ex.  ^^  Flush  o" 
the  ready.*"  Promp.  Parv.  Floushen^  floreo.  Shaks- 
peare  has  "  As  flush  as  May."''  2.  even.  Ex.  "  Now 
us  bin  flmh."^  3.  fledged.  Ex.  "  Tak  em  when  a  bin 
flmhP     Teut.  ^lugghen^  plumescere. . 

Flusker,  «.  to  be  confused,  giddy,  stupified.  Ex. 
"  Meetily  fmker'dr    A  depravation  of  fluster. 

FoGEDy  part,  pcut;  x>{  verb  to  force,  the  r  as  is  usual, 
being  omitted.     Ex.  "  I  was  foced  to  goa."" 

Foggy,  aclf.  A  horse  is  said  to  be  /ogyy^  when  for  a 
time  having  been  fed  upon  grass,    he  has  grown  dull 
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sibilare,  bat  Haldonon  only  recognises  yJfM,  flare,  and 
fyz^  flatus. 

Flake,  Flbykb,  9.  1.  a  hurdle.  2.  the  moveable  gate 
of  a  temporaiy  enclosure.  3.  the  lower  part  of  a  bam 
door.  S.  Goth.  \A,  fahe^  gerra.  Teut.  Belg.  vleohte; 
Sicamb.  Jhchtey  crates. 

Flangb,  8,  a  projection,  an  obtrudmg  part  of  any  ma- 
chine. 

Flange  out,  v,  to  bulge,   swell,  or  div^^. 

Flannen,  $.  Some  people  will  call  this  a  yulgarism  for 
Jtanndj  but  I  am  disposed  to  think  that  the  C.  Brit. 
ffwlanm^  sanctions  the  local  termination.  Certainly  toe 
have  greater  privilege  to  call  it  thus,  than  those  who  are 
indebted  to  us  both  for  the  original  term,  and  as  it  were, 
for  the  article  itself.     Swed.  flanM^  texti  lanei  genus. 

Flaeb,  $,  fat  round  the  kidney  of  a  pig,  *pig^s  leaf.^ 

Flash,  8.  a  title  given  to  a  part  of  the  Severn  above 
the  town  of  Shrewsbuiy,  which  forming  a  kind  of 
lake,  probably  is  derived,  from  the  Teut.  pkuck^  palus. 

Flat,  cuif,  1.  sorrowful,  out  of  spirits.  Ex..  ^'Looking 
/ka:"  S.  Goth.^,  subtristis.  S.  heavy.  Ex.  ^*  AJUa 
market,^^  one  upon  which  no  sales  are  efiected. 

Flatstone,  8.  a  measure  of  iron-stone  which  takes  its 
name  from  its  f<Hin. 

Flat,  «.  to  pare  turf  from  the  surface  of  meadow 
land,  by  means  of  a  breast  plough.  Dan.  fiager; 
Teut.  Belg.  Fland.  ^lam ;  A.  Sax.  Jhan^  excoriare. 

Pled,  part,  past ;  1 .  flew.  Ex.  '*  ^FM  across  the  road."" 
9.  either  '* taken  by  the  fly,^  or  'dashed^  by  the  sun 
and  wet  weather.  In  the  former  instance  they  say, 
**  the  tormits  bin  Jled  :^  "  the  wheats  Jhd.''  In  the 
tatter,  "  the  cullur  uv  her  gownd'^s  Jled  :^  "  the  rick- 
lisses   (auriculas)  shewden   kindly  like,   but  a  bin   all 

Jled  since  the  wets  a  common.^ 

Flbb,  8.  a  %.  Ex.  ^^  I  conna  tell  ^  said  a  poor  per- 
son one  day  to  a  friend  of  the  autbor'^s,   '^wbadivir 
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yo  manen,  far  jo  oatten  yfaw,  yK«s ;  and  fim^  70  callen 

FuBM,  #•  a  mill  stream,  or  mcwe  correctly  defining  the 
term,  water  which  comes  from  the  main  stream  down 
to  the  mill.  Frequently  used  for  a  river  in  the  early 
poets.  Wiolif  has  the  word  in  his  translation  of  the 
New  Testament.  ^^And  thei  weren  baptisid  of  him  in 
the  fiwm  Jordon.^^  A.  Sax.  fiem ;  flumen.  Isl.  Jlom^ 
torrens. 

Flem,  8.  a  strong  lancet  used  for  bleeding  horses.  Teut. 
idiemey  soalpellum.     Bret.  Arm.  flem,  aculeus.     C.  Brit. 

fflaim^  a  lancet. 

FuEN.  8.  fleas.      The  A.  Sax.  pi.  of  flea^  phlex.     Ex. 

"A  housTl  o'  fmr 

Hast  thou  had  fieen  al  night  or  art  thou  dronke  ? 

Mmyc^f^y  FmA.  y.  16066. 

FuivDBRs,  «.  small  pieces.     Ex.   ^^Fled  all  to  flinder$r 

S.  Goth.  Swed.  flinga^  frustum.     Fr.  fendcm ;  Roquef. 

He's  taen  the  table  wi'  his  foot, 

Sae  has  he  wi'  his  knee; 
Till  siller  cap  and  'mazer  dish 
InyKfufer«  ne  gaid  flee. 

(711  ilfmce,  ▼.  95. 
The  bow  in  flenderis  flew. 

Cbri^fX^Th  on  the  Orem. 

That  his  bow  and  his  broad  arrow 
In  JUndetg  flew  ahoui. 

Robin  HootL    Ritsqh's  Edit.  voL  i.  p.  101. 

FuNo,  $.  unimpeded  gratificatioiL      Ex.    '*  Fll  tak  my 

JKnff  at  it  for  oDst.^ 
FuNo,  o.  to  baffle,  disappoint,  deceive.    Ex.  ^^  He  thought 

to  ha^  Am  me,  but  I  Jhnp  him.*" 
Flint  Coal,  «.  a  coal  measure  so  called,  partly  from 

its  hardness,  and  partly  from  reposing  upon  a  siliceous 

rock. 
Fur,  V.     1.   to  remove,  migrate.      Ex.   ^^Thire  gwuz 

somebody  a  JKtting  wie  their  goodies  and  furaitude.^^ 

2.  to  leave  work  unfinished.     Ex.   ^^  Flitted  his  job."*^ 

'^  FUttsd  the  pit.^     These  two  last  meanings  are  raani- 
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sibilare,  but  HaJdorson  only  reoogniseB  ^^m,  flare,  and 
fyz^  flatus. 

Flakb,  Fleyke,  9.  1.  a  hurdle.  8.  the  moveable  gate 
of  a  temporary  enclosure.  3.  the  lower  part  of  a  bam 
door.  S.  Ooth.  Isl.  ^^,  gerra.  Tent.  Belg.  xiUdiie; 
Sicamb.  fsckbe^  crates. 

Flangb,  «.  a  projection,  an  obtrudmg  part  of  any  ma- 
chine. 

FLiLNOB  OUT,  V.  to  bulgo,  Bwdl,  or  diverge. 

Flannbn,  g.  Some  people  will  call  this  a  vulgarism  for 
Jhmnd^  but  I  am  disposed  to  think  that  the  G.  Brit. 
gwlanefk^  sanctions  the  local  termination.  Certainly  im 
have  greater  privilege  to  call  it  thus,  tiian  those  who  are 
indebted  to  us  both  for  the  original  term,  and  as  it  were, 
for  the  artide  itself.     Swed.  fianM^  texti  lanei  genus. 

Flarb,  g.  fat  round  tibe  kidney  of  a  pig,  *pig*s  leaf.^ 

Flash,  %,  a  title  given  to  a  part  of  the  Severn  above 
the  town  of  Shrewsbury,  which  forming  a  kind  of 
lake,  probably  is  derived,  from  the  Tout,  phuch^  pahs. 

Flat,  ad^.  1.  sorrowful,  out  of  q>irits.  Ex.  ^'Lookii^ 
Jica.'^  S.  Goth.^,  subtristis.  S.  heavy.  Ex.  ^AJkU 
market,^  one  upon  which  no  sales  are  efiected. 

Flatstone,  8.  a  measure  of  iron-stone  which  takes  its 
name  from  its  form. 

Flay,  9.  to  pare  turf  from  the  surface  of  meadow 
land,  by  means  of  a  breast  plough.  Dan.  floiger; 
Teut.  Belg.  Fland.  ^h^en ;  A.  Sax.  Jlean^  excoriare. 

Fled,  part.ptjut;  1.  flew.  Ex.  ^*Fhd  across  the  road.*^ 
9.  either  ^^  taken  by  the  fly,^^  or  ^dadied^  by  the  sun 
and  wet  weather.  In  the  former  instance  they  say, 
"  the  tormits  bin  Jled :""  *'  the  wheats  Jhd.''  In  the 
latter,  "  the  cullur  uv  her  gownd^s  Jhd  :^  *•  the  rick- 
lisses   (auriculas)  shewden   kindly  like,   but  a  bin   all 

fled  since  the  wets  a  comm^i.'*^ 

FtBB,  #.  a  fly.  Ex.  ^^I  conna  tell^  said  a  poor  per- 
son one  day  to  a  friend  of  the  author's,   ''whadivir 
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yo  manen,  for  jo  oallen  ^/faw,  fin ;  and  Jbn^  jo  callen 

Flbm,  #.  a  mill  stream,  or  more  correctlj  defining  the 
term,  water  whidi  oomes  firom  the  main  stream  down 
to  the  mill.  Frequently  used  for  a  river  in  the  early 
poets.  Wiolif  has  the  word  in  his  translation  of  the 
New  Testament.  ^^And  tiiei  weren  baptisid  of  him  in 
the  Jhm  Jordon/^  A.  Sax.  fl^m ;  flumen.  Isl.  Jlomy 
torrens. 

Flem,  s.  a  strong  lancet  used  for  bleeding  horses.  Teut. 
«Km»0,  soalpellum.  Bret.  Arm.  flem^  aculeus.  C.  Brit. 
ffiaim^  a  lancet. 

YvBR.  9.  fleas.      The  A.  Sax.  pi.  of  fiea^  phlex.     Ex. 

"A  hous'D  o'  fimr 

Hast  thou  had /em  al  night  or  art  thou  dronke? 

ManMfikBy  Prol.  v.  16066. 

FuNDSBs,  s,  small  pieces.     Ex.   ''Fled  all  to  JUnders.'" 

S.  Gk>th.  Swed.  flinga^  frustum.     Fr.  fmdon ;  Roquef. 

He's  taen  the  table  wi'  his  foot, 

Sae  has  he  wi'  his  knee; 
Till  siller  cup  and  'mazer  dish 
In  JUndersne  gatd  flee. 

OU  Moriee,  y.  95. 
The  bow  in  Jlenderis  flew. 

Ckritfsl^k  on  the  Qrem. 

That  his  bow  and  hts  broad  anow 
In  flinders  flew  about. 

RMn  Hood.    Rxvaoif's  Edit.  roL  i.  p.  101. 

Fusa,  9.  unknpeded  gfstificatioiL      Ex.   'TU  tak  my 

JKng  at  it  for  oiist.^ 

Fung,  9.  to  baffle,  disappoint,  deoeiTe.  Ex.  ^^  He  thought 
to  ha*  fhn  me,  but  I  Jhmg  him.*" 

Flint  Coal,  $.  a  coal  measure  so  called,  partly  from 
its  hardness,  and  partly  from  reposing  upon  a  siliceous 
rock. 

Fur,  «.  1.  to  remove,  migrate.  Ex.  ^^Thire  gwuz 
somebody  a  flUting  wie  their  goodies  and  fumitude.** 
2.  to  leave  work  unfinished,  fix.  '' Flittsd  his  job."" 
''  FKited  the  pit/''     These  two  last  meanings  are  mani- 
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sibilare,  but  Haldorson  only  reoogniflefl  y^M,  flare,  and 
fy%^  flatus. 

Flakb,  Fletke,  9.  1.  a  hurdle.  S.  the  moveable  gate 
of  a  temporaiy  enclosure.  3.  the  lower  part  of  a  bam 
door.  S.  Ooth.  Isl.  ^ifc^,  goi'nL  Tout.  Belg.  f>l9(il4e; 
Sicamb.  flecktey  crates. 

Flangb,  8,  a  projection,  an  obtruding  part  of  any  ma* 
chine. 

Flanob  out,  v.  to  bulge,  swell,  or  diverge. 

Flaniten,  $.  Some  people  wiU  call  this  a  vulgarism  for 
flcMmd^  but  I  am  disposed  to  think  that  the  C.  Brit. 
gwUmm^  sanctions  the  local  termination.  Certainly  im 
have  greater  privilege  to  caU  it  thus,  than  those  who  are 
indebted  to  us  both  for  the  original  term,  and  as  it  were, 
for  the  article  itself.     Swed.  flaneU^  texti  lanei  genus. 

Flabs,  $.  fat  round  the  kidney  <tf  a  pig,  ^pig^fl  leaf.* 

Flash,  «.  a  title  given  to  a  part  of  the  Sevom  above 
the  town  of  Shrewsbury,  which  forming  a  kind  of 
lake,  probably  is  derived,  from  the  Tout,  plasch,  palus. 

Flat,  (idf\  1.  sorrowful,  out  of  epirits.  Ex.  ^^  Looking 
Jhi.'^  S.  Goth.  JIat,  subtristis.  2.  heavy.  Ex.  '^Afia 
market,**  one  upon  which  no  sales  are  efiected. 

FLATerroNB,  #.  a  measure  of  i]x>n-stone  which  takes  its 
name  from  its  f<mn. 

Flat,  9.  to  pare  turf  from  the  surface  of  meadow 
bmd,  by  means  of  a  l»east  plough.  Dan.  Jhffer; 
Tout.  Belg.  Fland.  f^laen ;  A.  Sax.  Jlean^  excoriare. 

Flbd,  part.jHut;  1.  flew.  Ex.  **FM  across  the  road.** 
3.  either  ^^  taken  by  the  fly,**  or  'dadied*  by  the  sun 
and  wet  weather.  In  the  former  instance  they  say, 
"  the  tormits  bin  Jled  :**  "  the  whekts  ^rf.**  In  the 
latter,  "  the  cullur  uv  her  gownd*s  Jhd  :**  "  the  rick- 
lissee   (auriculas)   shewden   kindly  like,   but  a  bin   all 

Jhd  since  the  wets  a  common.** 

Fleb,  8.  a  fly.  Ex.  ^^I  conna  tell**  said  a  poor  per- 
son one  day  to  a  friend  of  the  author*s,   '^whadivir 
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70  manen,  far  70  oalleu  Jleet^  JKes ;  and  jUn^  70  caOen 

FiAM,  $.  a  mill  stream,  or  more  oorrecil7  defining  the 
term,  water  whidi  oomes  firom  the  main  stream  down 
to  the  mill.  Frequentl7  used  for  a  river  in  the  earty 
poets.  Wiolif  has  the  word  in  his  translation  of  the 
New  Testament.  "And  th^  weren  baptisid  of  him  in 
the  /turn  jOTdon.^^  A.  Sax.  Jhm ;  flmnen«  Isl.  ^Zom, 
torrens. 

Flem,  8.  a  strong  lancet  used  for  bleeding  horses.  Teut. 
vUemSy  sealpellom.  Bret.  Arm.  flem^  aculeus.  C.  Brit. 
ffiaim^  a  lancet. 

Flbev.  «.  fleas.      The  A.  Sax.  pi.  oi  flea^  phlex.     Ex. 

"A  hous'U  o'  flmr 

Hast  thou  had  flem  al  night  or  art  thon  dronke? 

Manc^fka,  Prol.  y.  16966. 

FuNDKBs,  $.  small  pieces.     Ex.   "Fled  all  to  Jlinders.'^ 

S.  Ooth.  Swed.  finga^  frustum.     Fr.  fmdon;  Roquef. 

He's  taen  the  table  wi'  his  foot^ 

Sae  has  he  wi'  his  knee; 
Till  siller  cap  and  'maxer  dish 
In  flinders  ne  gatd  flee. 

Oil  Marioe,  t.  95. 
The  bow  inflenderis  flew. 

Cbria^sKirk  on  the  Grem. 

That  his  bow  and  his  broad  arrow 
In  flinders  flew  about. 

BMn  Hood.    RiTsoif's  £dk.  toL  i.  p.  101. 

Fung,  b.  unimpeded  gratification.      Ex.   "TU  tak  m7 

JKnff  at  it  for  oust.'" 
Fung,  «.  to  baffle,  disapp<Mnt,  deoerre.    Ex.  '^  He  thought 

to  ha^  Am  me,  bat  I  flunp  him.'" 
Flint  Goal,  9.  a  coal  meajsure   so  called,  partl7  from 

its  hardness,  and  partl7  from  reposing  npon  a  riliceous 

rode. 
Flet,  «.     1.   to  remove,  migrate.      Ex.   ^^Thire  gwuz 

somebody  a  JKtHng  wie  their  goodies  and  fumitude.'*^ 

2.  to  leave  work  unfinished.     Ex.   ^^  FUtUd  his  job.**^ 
Flitted  the  pit.**^     These  two  last  meanings  are  mani- 
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sibilare^  but  Haldorson  only  reoognises  fgM^  flare,  and 
fyz^  flatus. 

Flakb,  Fletkb,  9.  1.  a  hurdle.  S.  the  moveable  gate 
of  a  temporary  enclosure.  5.  the  lower  part  of  a  bam 
door.  S.  Goth.  \A.,fahB^  gearrh.  Teut.  Belg.  tlechte; 
Sicamb.  fleckte^  crates. 

Flakgk,  8.  a  projection,  an  obtruding  part  of  any  ma- 
chine. 

Flanob  out,  f).  to  bulge,  swell,  or  diverge. 

FtANKEN,  8.  Some  people  wiU  call  this  a  vulgarism  for 
JUmndi  but  I  am  disposed  to  think  that  the  C.  Brit. 
pwlanm^  sanctions  the  local  termination.  Certainly  im 
have  greater  privilege  to  caO  it  thus,  than  those  who  are 
indebted  to  us  both  for  the  original  term^  and  as  it  were, 
for  the  article  itself.     Swed.  fianM^  texti  lanei  genus. 

Flabs,  8.  fat  round  the  kidney  iA  a  pig,  ^pig^s  leaf.^ 

Flash,  «.  a  title  given  to  a  part  of  the  Sev«m  above 
die  town  of  Shrewsbury,  which  forming  a  kind  of 
lake,  probably  is  derived,  from  the  Teut.  pkuch^  pahis. 

Flat,  adf\  1.  sorrowful,  out  of  spirits.  Ex.  ^^  Looking 
Jba.'^  S.  Goth.  JIat,  subtristis.  2.  heavy.  Ex.  ^' Ajka 
market,^^  one  upon  which  no  sales  are  effected. 

Flatstone,  8.  a  measure  of  iron-stone  which  takes  its 
name  from  its  form. 

Flat,  «.  to  pare  turf  from  the  surface  of  meadow 
land,  by  means  of  a  breast  plough.  Dan.  ftag9t; 
Teut.  Belg.  Fland.  ftlam ;  A.  Sax.  Jlean^  excoriare. 

Pled,  pairt.pagt;  1.  flew.  Ex.  **Fhd  across  the  road.^ 
3.  either  ^^ taken  by  the  fly,^  or  'dashed^  by  the  sun 
and  wet  weather.  In  the  former  instance  they  say, 
"  the  tormits  Wn  Jhd :''  "  the  wheats  Jled.^  In  the 
latter,  "  the  cullur  uv  her  gownd'^s  Jhd  :'^  *•  the  rick- 
lisses   (auriculas)  shewden  kindly  like,   but  a  bin   all 

fled  since  the  wets  a  common.'^ 

Flbb,  8.  a  fly.  Ex.  ^^I  conna  tell**  said  a  poor  per- 
son one  day  to  a  friend  of  the  auth<»-^s,   ''whadivir 
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yo  maneii,  for  jo  oallen  yfaw,  ^Km  ;  and  fUn^  jo  callen 

fimr 

Flbm,  #.  a  mill  Btream,  or  more  oorrectiy  defining  the 
term,  water  whidb  oomes  from  the  main  stream  down 
to  the  mill.  Frequently  used  for  a  river  in  the  early 
poets.  Wiolif  has  the  word  in  his  translation  of  the 
New  Testament.  ^^  And  thei  weien  baptisid  of  him  in 
the  fiwn  Jordon.*^  A.  Sax.  fiem ;  flmnen.  Isl.  Jlam^ 
torrens. 

Flem,  8.  a  strong  lancet  used  for  bleeding  horses.  Teut. 
tUemSj  soalpellttm.  Bret.  Arm.  Jlem^  aculeus.  C.  Brit. 
ffloMn^  a  lancet. 

FiiEN.  8.  fleas.      The  A.  Sax.  pi.  of  fiea^  phlex.     Ex. 

"A  hous'U  o'  fimr 

Hast  thou  hadylesn  al  night  or  art  thou  dronke? 

MiXMMfiki,  Prol.  y.  16966. 

FuNDEBs,  g.  small  pieces.     Ex.   ^'Fled  all  to  flinders.'" 

S.  Goth.  Swed.  finga^  frustum.     Fr.  fendon ;  Roquef. 

He's  taen  the  table  wi'  his  foot, 

Sae  has  he  wi'  his  knee; 
Till  siller  cap  and  'mazer  dish 
In /mdeff  ne  gatd  flee. 

GU/iirorte«,  y.  05. 
The  bow  iskflenderU  flew. 

Chri^9  KWk  (m  th$  Grem. 

That  his  bow  and  his  broad  arrow 
In  flinders  flew  about. 

Robin  Hood.    RivtoH's  Edit.  yoL  i.  p.  101. 

Fuvo,  «.  nnfanpeded  gratification.      Ex.   '*  111  tak  my 

fling  at  it  for  oust.'" 

Fung,  9.  to  baffle,  disappcHnt,  deeeire.    Ex.  '^  He  thought 

to  ha^  fun  me,  but  I  flm^  him."*^ 
Flint  Coal,  «.  a  coal  measure   so  called,  partly  from 

its  hardness,  and  partly  6^m  rq>osing  upon  a  i^ceous 

rock. 
Flit,  e.     1.   to  remove,  migrate.      Ex.   ^^Thire  gwuz 

somebody  a  flitting   wie  their  goodies  and  fumitude.'*^ 

2.  to  leave  work  unfinished.     Ex.   ^^  Flitted  his  job.**^ 

'^  FKtted  the  pit.""     These  two  last  meanings  are  mani- 
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To  a  bath  gan  him  lede, 
Fvlgayn, 

Sir  Tristrbm,  Fytie,  iL  40. 

Ye  ar  the  gaineH  gate,  and  gyde^  to  God. 

Priests  of  POUs. 

Gainy  Goal,  s.  a  coal  measure  bearing  this  title  at 
Brosely  correspondfl  with  the  SiUrCoal  in  the  Lightmoor 

field.     A  collier  informs  the  writer  that  ^^Mr  

wonst  got  it,  but  it  lee  him  in  eliven  shilling  a  ton  afore 
he  knocked  it  off." 

Oall,  v.  1.  to  hurt  by  pressure  or  friction.     Ex.  '*'  (xoU&d 

by  the  tightness  of  the  collar.''^     Hence  the  secondaiy 

meaning;  2.  to  suffer  from  vexation,  be  crossed.     Ex. 

"  Terribly  galled  when  I  told  him."*^ 

However  this  may  poff  him  with  some  oheck. 

OtheOo,  i.  1. 

A.  Sax.  geaUan^  intertrigare.  Ir.  gaiUiff^  Isedere.  Fr. 
gaUer. 

Oall,  b.  The  bitterness  of  this  liquid,  or  more  correctly 
speaking  viscous  substance,  is  universally  proverbial : 
whether  the  simile  of  '^  as  yellow  as  gaW^  be  so  I  am 
uncertain.  A  term  more  expressive  of  color,  etymologi- 
cally  viewed,  it  would  be  difficult  to  find.  A  striking 
congruity  exists  between  the  substantive  and  adjective.  « 
The  latter  evidently  taking  its  origin  from  the  former, 
and  retaining  nearly  the  same  sound  with  the  substantive 
in  the  respective  languages  below.  Id.  Belg.  gaU ;  Swed. 
Franc-Theot.  Ital.  galla;  Dan.  golds;  Teut.  Germ.  A. 
Sax.  Fr.  gaUe ;  Sp.  gaUia ;  Lat.  gaUa^  fel.  Whilst  the 
adjective  becomes  in  Isl.  gulur;  Swed.  gutt;  Teut.  gaUe; 
Belg.  ^^/,  gheluwe ;  JiBSi.  guul;  A.  Sax.  gealetc ;  Germ. 
gelb;  Ital.  giallo;  Sp.  gaJde;  Fr.  jaune^  jaulne;  Lat. 
fia/ous.  From  these  synonyms  the  reputed  vulgarisms 
YeUer  (Isl.  gulur)  and  YaMow  (Ital.  gidllo ;  Teut.  gaUe^ 
&c.)  with  the  old  English  TdUow^  receive  counte- 
nance. 

Al  80  yalhw  as  ony  gold. 

Kyx«  Alisaukder^  v.  6409. 
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Gallimaufrbt,  #.  a  rank  compound  of  weekly  scraps  which 
may  be  enmnerated  among  school  boys'*  fare.  Fr.  gali- 
mafriey  sorte  de  hachis  de  haiU-guot.  Minsheu  gives  a 
curious  account  of  the  dish,  sub  voce.  Bullokar  de- 
scribes it  as  ^^  a  confused  mixture  of  several  things,  a 
mingle  mangle,  hotch  potch,  mishmash.'*^  Nares,  Coles, 
Shakspeare. 

Gallows,  Gallous,  <idj.  applied  to  a  person  who  by  bad 

conduct  stands  a  fair  chance  of  reaching  one.   Ex.  ^^  He's 

an  onluoky  gaUaus  dog.**^    M.  Goth,  galga;  A.  Sax.  galg; 

Dan.  Swed.  gaige;  Isl.  galgi;  Belg.  gaighe^  patibulum. 

Ay^  and  a  shrewd  unhappy  gallows  too. 

Lwe'9  Labour's  Lost,  v.  2. 

Gallowses,  8,  braces ;  are  they  termed  so  metaphoricaUy^ 
because  a  certain  part  of  men's  attire  is  held  up  by  them! 

Gally,  adj.  applied  to  wet  land,  and  consequently  such  as 
is  poor  and  sterile.  Ex.  ^'  Wet  and  gaUy^  and  wants 
draining.'"  Isl.  (Verel.  in  Ind.)  gaU;  Swed.  Germ.  gaU^ 
sterilis,  infscundus. 

Gambril,  8,  1.  the  lower  part  of  a  horse's  leg.  2.  a  stick 
used  by  butchers,  which  having  either  end  passed  through 
the  sinews  of  a  slaughtered  animal,  is  the  means  of 
supporting  it  from  the  ground.  3.  a  stick  placed  across 
the  inside  to  keep  open  the  carcase  of  the  slain.     Ital. 

gamba. 

Soon  crooks  the  tree  that  good  gambrel  would  be. 

Rat,  p.  93. 

Gambril,  t,  to  stretch  open  the  carcase  of  a  dieep  or 

other  animal  for  the  foregoing  purpose.    Nares. 

And  carry  you  gamhnCd  thither  like  a  mutton. 

Nice  VaUmr,  iv.  1. 

Gamock,  8.  foolish  sport,  practical  jokes ;  it  may  be  refer- 
able to  the  succeeding. 

Gamon,  8.  nonsense.  Ex.  "  Lets  have  none  of  your 
gamon^  ^^  Houd  your  gamon.^  2.  play,  pastime.  Ex. 
'^  Up  to  their  gamon!"  Isl.  gaman,  jocus.  A.  Sax. 
gamene^  Indus.     Swed.  gcmman^  ketitia. 
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Bot  gamenen  togedres,  and  eke  seofF. 

Kyko  Alisaukder,  v.  5461. 
And  that  thou  never  on  Eldridge  come 
To  sporte^  gaman,  or  play. 

Pkrcy's  ReHques,  vol.  i.  p.  47. 

Gandernoped,  adj.  giddy,   thoughtless,  or  as  the  phrase 

goes,  "  a  goose  .'^ 
Gandy,  ctdj,  idly  disposed. 
•Gap,   Gat,   8,    a   hole   in    a   fence,   part   broken    down, 

or  through.     Isl.   Teut.   Belg.  Swed.  pat;   Germ.  ffoU^ 

foramen,  hiatus.      M.  Goth,  gatanka^  ruptura.     Verel. 

in  Indie,  gap^  foramen  sepis,  per  quod  pecus  transire 

potest. 

And  led  'till  the  oop. 

Tournament  of  Tottenham. 

Gauky,   Goky,  «.  a  term  of  contempt,  a  foolish,  rude, 

illbred  feUow.     Isl.  gaukr^  arrogans  morio.     Com.  goky; 

Germ,  gauch;  Swed.^ac;^^,   stultus.     Dan.  giek;  Alaman. 

goch;  Franc,  gouch,  stolidus. 

a  goky  he  is  yholden 
So  is  he  a  goky  by  that  in  the  godsnel  failleth. 

Peres  Flouhman,  v.  221. 

Gowke,  wyt  mee  not  to  gar  thee  greit. 

Montoomery's  Flytmg. 

Gaup,  t>.  to  gape,  stare ;  pronounced  geaup.     Ex.  "  Whod 

dost  stond  thire  giauping   at!**^     "A  geauping  fool.^ 

Isl.  gapi ;   Dan.  gahe ;  Teut.  gaepen ;  A.  Sax.  geapan ; 

Verel.  in  Indic.  gapa ;  Swed.  gapa ;  Belg.  gaapen ;  Germ. 

gaffm^  hiare. 
Gaut,  9,  a  barrow  pig.     S.  Goth.  galU ;  Isl.  g€Uti ;  Dan. 

Swed.  j^oft,  majalis. 
Gawn,  s.  a  small  bucket  chiefly  used  in  brewing.     Ex. 

"A  lading  gaum.'" 
Gaypole,  s.  a  piece  of  wood  which  goes  across  the  interior 

of  a  chimney,  upon  which  are  passed  chains,  to  hold  pots 

and  kettles  over  the  fire.     It  is  only  seen  in  old  houses, 

and  the  word  is  rapidly  becoming  extinct. 
Get,  8,  1.  stock,  breed.     Ex.  ^'  All  that  hos'*s  get  bin  good 

uns.^'     2.  income,  receipt.     Ex.  "  A  man  of  poor  get."^ 
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Get,  f>.  to  receive  chastisement.  Ex.  "  Yone  get  it  lad 
when  yo  gwon  whoam.'*'' 

Gib,  8,  a  piece  of  wood  about  ten  inches  long,  used  in 
supporting  the  roof  of  a  coal  mine. 

GiD,  perf.  of  give.  Ex.  "  I  nivir  gid  my  mind  to  sich 
nonsense.'*^  Sometimes  en  final  is  added,  as  '^  they 
giden^  for  they  gave. 

GippY,  *.  the  shortest  space  of  time.  Ex.  "  Done  in  a 
gijffyr     This  cannot  be  very  dialectical. 

GiQGLE,  t?.  to  titter.  Ex.  "  Laughing  and  giggling y*  It  is 
usually  applied  to  a  person  whose  manner  and  discourse 
are  light  and  foolish.  And  such  an  acceptation  strictly 
accords  with  its  etymon.  A.  Sax.  gegas^  gegas-sprcBc^ 
nugatorius  sermo. 

GiLLORE,  adv.  plenty.  This  word  which  is  not  peculiar 
to  us  I  believe,  is  used  in  general,  at  the  end  of  a  sen- 
tence. Ex.  "  Have  you  any  besoms  ?  Yes,  Fve  besoms 
giUore.^     Irish,  gillore.    Grose. 

But  see  de  Tyrconnel  is  now  come  ashore. 
And  we  shall  have  commission  giUore, 

Lilli  Burlero,  y.  82. 

Gilt,  b,  a  spayed  pig.     A.  Sax.  gilde ;  Isl.  Dan.  gaaUe ; 

I>a,n.ggU;  Germ.  ^^&&,  sucula.    Northamptonshire,  yeft« 
Gin,  perf.  of  verb  give.     Ex.   "  Whod's  he  gin  yo  T  for 

what  has  he  given  you. 
Gin,  8.  a  trap  or  snare  to  take  hares  or  rabbits.     As  a 

deceit,  plot,  or  engine  of  entrapment,  it  is  most  common 

in  Chaucer  and  our  early  poets.     (Canterb.  Tales,  w. 

149,  34?,  446,   &c.   &c.)      And   in   his   Translation   of 

Boethius  we  read. 

Ye  ne  hyden  not  yonre  ginnes  in  hie  mountains  to  catchen 

Of  the  traytouTs  of  Scotland  that  take  beth  with  gyrme. 

Ritson's  Ant.  Song,  p.  5. 

Neptanabus  byhalt  his  gynne. 

Kyno  Alisaunder^  v.  607. 


; 
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Thus  berdes  been  maade  all  daye  full  feele 
With  anglers  and  other  gynnet  over  all. 

Haetbhorite's  Ant,  Metrical  Talet,  p.  119. 

.    My  (fynneSt  my  japis^  I  will  resigne. 

id.  p.  126. 

Gin,  9.  to  ensnare.     Isl.  ginni^  decipere,  allicere. 

OiN,  8.  a  wooden  perpendicular  axle,  which  has  arms 
projecting  from  its  upper  part,  to  which  a  horse  is 
fastened.  A  common  mode  of  drawing  materials  out 
of  a  coal  pit  when  a  work  is  in  its  infancy.  Whence 
the  term  has  come  it  is  now  perhaps  impossible  to  say. 
Unless  its  origin  lies  hidden  in  the  word  engine.  We 
also  have  several  compounds  from  it,  as  ^' going  in 
the  gin^''  when  a  horse  is  used  to  that  peculiar  labour, 
besides  some  other  words  that  follow. 

Ginger  hackled,  €u().  red  haired.  This  elegant  epithet  is 
chiefly  appUed  to  the  softer  sex.     Grose. 

Gingerly,  cuIv.  lightly,  tenderly,  gently.  Ex.  *"  Gingerly^ 
as  if  you  were  treading  on  eggs.^  This  must  not  be 
accounted  dialectical ;  yet  it  is  sufficiently  remarkable  to 
obtain  a  place  in  a  provincial  glossary,  one  of  whose 
principal  uses  seems  naturally  to  consist  in  recording  the 
extent  of  reception,  which  any  word  of  presumed  limited 
circulation,  has  obtained. 

Gin-horse,  s.  a  horse  accustomed  to  work  '^  in  the  gin."^ 

GiNNY  RAILS,  8.  irou  rails  along  which  small  wooden 
carriages  (pinny  carriages)  are  drawn,  laden  with  coal, 
iron-stone,  limenstone,  or  other  mineral  products. 

GiNNY  Carriage,  8.  a  stout  wooden,  or  sometimes  iron 
carriage,  used  for  conveying  materiab  along  a  nul  road. 

Gin-ring,  8.  the  circle  round  which  a  gin  horse  exercises 
his  daily  labour. 

Girder,  s.  a  blow.  Ex.  ^'  If  he  duimod  hand  his  rackle, 
gie  him  a  girder  Thavie.'*''  This  is  not  the  vulgarism 
which  its  first  sound  would  lead  us  to  suppose.  Salo- 
pians, though  I  confess,  unconsciously,  yet  do  not  un- 
warrantably, give  it  utterance.     In  this  as  in  most  other 
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of  their  peculiarities,  aomething  like  good  authority  cau 
be  adduced.  A.  Sax.  gyrdan.  Besides  its  adoption  by 
our  early  poets,  Robert  Langland,  Sir  David  Lyndsay, 
Chaucer  and  others,  we  find  its  occurrence  in  the  follow- 
ing passages. 

A  ffyrd  lycht  to  the  King  he  couth  maik. 

The  Bkuce. 
Myd  gerden  to  his  naked  rug. 

Robert  of  Gloucester. 

Men  of  aU  sorts  take  a  pride  to  gird  at  me. 

2  Hen.  IV.  i.  2. 

Oiss,  V,  to  guess.  Ex.  "  Giss  agen.'^  How  or  when  did 
this  vowel  supplant  the  diphthong !  Have  not  the  vul- 
gar in  this  instance  retained  a  word  more  closely  in 
analogy  with  the  general  idiom  of  our  language,  than 
that  adopted  by  their  superiors  f  Isl.  ffiska ;  Swed. 
ffissa ;  Teut.  ghissen ;  Belg.  Germ,  ffisgen ;  Dan.  gjoette; 
A.  Sax.  gogtan^  conjicere. 

6rr,  9.  for  get.     This  change  of  vowels  is  very  frequent. 

Give,  v,  1.  tJ5  yield.  Ex.  "The  ground  gifm''''  during 
a  thaw.  2.  to  abuse,  scold,  vituperate.  Ex.  "But 
(this  disjunctive  implies  retaliation)  "  I  gid  it  him. 
As  much  as  to  say,  under  another  form  of  provincial- 
ism, "  I  gid  him  the  length  of  my  tongue.*^  The  gift 
itself  is  usually  understood  in  such  phrases,  as  "to 
gvoe  tongue,'"  implies  to  give  utterance :  and  akin  to 
the  former  example,  "I  gave  him  as  good  as  he 
brought,^  signifies  that  the  objurgation  was  satisfactory 
and  complete.  3.  to  chastise,  beat.  Ex.  "Thee  mind 
lad  if  I  dunna  gie  it  thee  when  thee  comst  whoam.**^ 

GizzERN,  8,  the  gizzard.  Lat.  gigerium;  Fr.  gerier;  the 
guiseme  of  a  bird.  Cotgrave.  Gtserne  of  fowles. 
Promp.  Pakv. 

Glat,  8.  an  opening  in  a  fence,  part  broken  down,  or 
destroyed.  Ex.  "A  stop-^fas^.""  "Any  thin  nil  dda 
to  stop  a  glatr  Isl.  glatan^  dispendium.  Teut.  Swed. 
gkUty  planus.     (See  Gap.) 
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Glaverino,  part,  flattering.  Ex.  "A  gla'dering  and  slaver- 
ing fellow."*^  The  a  is  invariably  pronounced  broad. 
Junius  had  heard  each  of  these.  One  is  merely  by  a 
trifling  metathesis  the  same  as  the  other.  Glater  is 
one  of  the  singularly  few  words  which  we  have  ac- 
quired from  our  Cambrian  neighbours.  C.  Brit,  glafr^ 
adulatio.  A.  Sax.  gliwan,  scurram  agere.  Lat.  glaher. 
Coles. 

And  begileth  hem  of  her  good  with  glauerynge  wordes. 

Peres  Ploughman's  Crede, 

Ha !  now  he  glavers  with  his  £Etwning  snoute. 

Marston's  Scourge  qf  FiUanie, 

Leave  glavering  on  him  In  the  peopled  presse. 

id. 

When  grand  Maecenas  casts  a  glavering  eye. 

Hall's  Satires,  v.  1. 

Do  you  hear  stiff-toe,  give  him  warning  to  forsake  his  saucy 
glauering  grace  and  his  goggle  eye. 

Poetaster,  ill.  4. 

Glemmy,  €ulj.  close,  damp,  muggy.  Ex.  "  Glemmy  wea- 
ther.'^ Tout,  klam^  humidus.  Promp.  PTLrv.  Gleymm, 
visco ;  and    Ghymous^  viscosus. 

Oloppen,  '0.  to  alarm ;  to  feel  astonished ;  to  be  igno- 
rantly  surprised.  Ex.  "  WeUy  gloppened  when  I  seed 
him.'**  A  word  found  by  me  hitherto  only  in  the 
mouths  of  persons  living  on  the  North  side  of  the 
county.  It  comes  to  us  I  suspect  from  Cheshire,  and 
being  (in  part)  the  property  of  that  county,  it  has 
not  escaped  the  notice  of  my  late  highly  valued  friend 
Mr  Wilbraham.  Verel.  in  Ind.  glapa,  intentis  ocuUs 
adspicere.  Isl.  glapi,  intuere.  Germ,  glupen^  ocolos 
vultumque  demittere.     S.   Goth,  glop,   fatuus. 

It  zellede,  it  zamede  with  vengeance  full  wete; 

And  saide,  aftre  syghande  full  sare. 

I  am  the  body  that  the  bare. 

Alias  !  now  kyndvls  my  kare, 
I  gloppyn  and  I  grete.' 

The  Awntyrs  aff  Arthure, 

Thane  gloppenyde,  and  grett>  dame  Gaynoure  the  gay. 

id. 
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Ooa,  $,  1.  the  mouth.  Ex.  "  Shut  your  ffob^  Irish, 
gob;  Fr.  gobe.  Sir  D.  Lyndsay,  Ray.  Gob$tiei^  a 
spoon ;  North  country.  And  secondarily  transferred 
to  what  issues  therefrom,  as,  2.  talk,  nonsense,  ex- 
pectoration. Ex.  '^Stop  your  goby*  Or,  3.  what  may 
be  put  therein  as  a  small  round  piece  of  fat,  or  any 
substance  that  is  edible,   whether  solid  or  semi-iEiuid. 

So  hope  ich  to  haue  of  hym,  that  his  al  myghty 
A  gcbet  of  hus  grace. 

P.  Plouhkan^  80. 

4.  A  particular  measure  in  a  coal  mine.  Ex.  ^^  At 
work  r  th'  gobr 

Gob,  9.  to  fill  up,  impede.  Ex.  "  The  drain'^s  gobbed 
up  o'  dirt.'' 

Gobble,  Gobbler,  «.  a  turkey  cock.  Let  any  individual 
stand  in  a  farm  yard  when  the  poultry  are  fed,  and 
their  ears  will  be  assailed  by  these  various  sounds  ad- 
dressed to  the  respective  feathered  tribes.  Gobble^ 
gobble^  gobble^  to  the  turkey;  chuck^  chuck^  chuck,  to 
the  chicken ;  pen,  pen,  pen,  to  the  peacock ;  toalk  up, 
tDoik  up,  walk  up,  to  the  guinea  fowl;  hie,  hie,  hie,  to 
the  young  duck;  wid,  leid,  wid,  to  the  old  one.  These 
respective  t^rms  of  invitation  are  struck  off  on  the 
principle  of  onomatopeia. 

Gold  finch,  «.  the  Yellow  Bunting.  (Emberiza  Citri- 
neUa.) 

GoMs,  GooMs,  s,  the  gums.  Verel.  in  Indie,  goma  fauces. 
A.  Sax.  goma,  the  gums  of  the  mouth.  Swed.  gom, 
palatum. 

Gone,  part.  poit.  We  are  much  reprehended  for  our 
peculiar  use  of  this  verb :  yet  the  idiom  is  classical, 
and  well  known  to  readers  of  the  Greek  Tragedians. 
Other  counties  substitute  grown  for  gone^  and  say  grown 
cold  for  go7^  cold.  Our  form  is  surely  as  correct  as 
tiieirs. 

Good   few,    adj,  a  fair  number,   plentiful  supply.     Ex. 
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.  **'  He  gin  me  a  good  fett^  A  goodish  few^  or  a  good 
toHhthreej  are  phrases  of  similar  significancy. 

GooDiT,  GoodyVtuesday.  s.  By  this  title,  Shrovetide 
is  usually  known  among  the  lower  orders.  (See  Wil- 
braham^s  Cheshire  Glossary  under  GuUit.) 

GooM  Red.    (See  under  Rbd  Goom.) 

GosLiNs,  9.  the  blossoms  of  the  salix,  which  firom  their 
color  and  peculiar  softness  are  not  unnaturally  com- 
pared by  the  vulgar  to  young  geese;  more  commonly 
denominated  ^^goosy  gosUns!^ 

GossEp,  Gossip,  8.  a  godfather  or  godmother.  A.  Sax. 
godsibh^  sponsor.  Junius  supposes  that  from  sponsors, 
under  cover  of  their  spiritual  office,  meeting  together 
at  entertainments,  and  discussing  family  affidrs,  arose 
the  phrases  of  Agoing  a  gossippingf  and  ^a  drunken 
or  gadding  gossip.**      Pbomp.  Pabv.  gasep    many   o(Hn- 

pater:  gosep  ttoman^  commater. 

For  which  a  woman  may  in  no  lease  sinne  assemble  with  hire 
godsib,  than  with  hir  owen  fleshly  broder. 

Perwnes  Tale,  vol.  iv.  p.  107. 
And  say  he  scfaal  mi  gosmibbe  be. 

Lay  le  Fkeikb,  v.  42  and  60. 
And  said  gotsap  beir  hame  zour  pure  offring. 

CoOedbieSow. 
GosTEB,  V.  to  buUy,  hector,   talk  vauntingly.     C.   Biit. 

gogtegn^  silere  quiescere. 
Grab,  «.  to  lay  hold  of,  snatch,  pilfer.     S.  Goth.  Swed. 

grabha ;  Teut.  Belg.  grabbden^  arripere. 
Gradelt,    ad^.   g^i^tly,    moderately,    by    degrees.      Ex. 

"  Tak  it  graddgy'    Teut.  grued ;  Swed.  grad,   gradus. 

A.  Sax.  grade^  ordo. 
Gradbly,   (ulf.  respectable,  moderate.     Ex.  ^'A  graddg 

man.'*^     A.  Sax.  gercsd  man^  prudens. 
Graf,  Graft,  8.  the  depth  of  a  spaders  bit  in  digging. 

Ex.  ^^  Turn  up  the  sile  a  spaders  graf."^     Isl.  grqfa ; 

Dan.  grafwa ;  Swed.  graficcs ;  M.  Goth,  graban ;    A. 

Sax.  grafcm^  fodere.     Isl.  grafningr ;  Swed.  grafhing ; 

Dan.  grafming^  fossio.     Teut.  grafts  fossa. 
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Grafting  tool,  8.  a  long  spade  used  in  draining.  Verel. 

in   Indie,  prafioly  rnstrumenta  fossoria. 
Orains,  8.  1.  the  prongs  of  a  hay  or  dung  fork.    Ex. 

^^  Pikel  grains,^     2.  the  branches  of  a  tree,  where  they 

first   separate  from  the  stem.     S.  Goth.  Swed.   Dan. 

gren;  Isl.  grem^  ramus. 

Aponn  ane  grane  or  branch  of  yan  grene  tree. 

G.  Douglas'  rtrgU,  p.  960. 

3.  malt  when  the   water  has  been  passed  through   it 
in  brewing.     Isl.  gnon^  zea.      C.  Brit,  grawn ;  Teut. 
Belg.  gregn ;  Ital.  Span,  grano ;  Fr.  grain^  granum. 
GuANDAM,  8.  a  grandmother;  An  archaism  perpetuated 
from  grand  manuna. 

Mv  gremdam  liv'd  at  Washington, 
My  grandg^  delv'd  in  ditches. 

Ritson's  Anet.  Songt,  p.  280. 

Grange,  8.  Originally  this  signified  a  farm  house  or 
granary,  or  farm  appertaining  to  a  monastry,  or  some 
other  religious  house,  and  thus  in  time  the  term  be- 
came identified  with  the  place  itself,  as  in  the  in- 
stances of  Hamage  Orange^  HaUon  Grange^  Hoarly 
Orange^  Stoke  Grange^  Walton  Grange^  Kingstreet 
Gra/nge.  Hence  too  arose  the  name  of  Granger^  one 
who  was  accustomed  to  keep  charge  of  the  farm,  or 
storehouse,  a  farmer.  (See  Du  Gauge  sub  Grangia.) 
Fr.  grange;  Ital.  grancia;  Span,  granja;  Chaucer, 
Spenser,  Milton,   Blount. 

Granny-reared,  part,  past;  brought  up  by  a  Grand- 
mother: it  commonly  implies  spoiled,  tenderly  treated, 
accustomed  to  the  foolish  kindness  which  over  indul- 
gent relatives  evince. 

Granshi,  8,  a  grandfather.  This  good  old  word  is 
rapidly  falling  into  disuse,  and  is  now  I  suspect  con- 
fined to  the  Western  district.  In  a  Poem  written  by 
John  Audelay,  a  blind  Monk  of  Haughmond  Abbey, 
preserved  among  the  Douce  Manuscripts  in  the  Bod- 
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leian,  it  thus  occura  in  conjunction  with  the  preceding 

word. 

HiB  ffracious  granseres  and  his  gravmdamey 
His  fader  and  moderis  of  kyngis  thay  came. 

fol.  29. 

Graves,  s.  the  refuse  of  tallow  made  into  cakes,  a  sort 
of  oil  cake  with  which  dogs  are  fed.  A.  Sax.  Sicamb. 
Teut.  grefue ;  cremium.   Brade  of  greven, 

G^LAXEr^he^  8.  an  instrument  used  by  sextons  in  grave 
digging.  Dan.  graveredstaieTy  instrumenta  sepulchra- 
lia.     Isl.  grafa ;  Swed.  grd/tpa, 

Oreat,  adj.  familiar,  intimate.  A  word  now  chiefly  con- 
fined to  the  vocabulary  of  schoolboys,  though  formerly 
in  higher  circulation.  (See  Hunter's,  and  Brocket's 
Glossaries.) 

Grewed,  part,  past;  1.  burned  or  stuck  to  the  pot  in  boil- 
ing. Ex.  *^  The  milk  is  grefufd  to  the  pot.  2.  adhering 
firmly  to  the  flesh,  as  dirt,  or  filth.  Ex.  ^^Greufd  o"  dirt.** 
"  The  dirt's  greuPd  into  thee.^   Teut.  grouen^  crassescere. 

Grig,  8.  heath.  From  this  shrub  the  poor  generally  make 
their  besoms,  at  least  all  those  whose  locality  places  them 
within  its  reach.  We  were  remarked  by  Ray  for  using 
the  word,  who  in  his  Catalogue  of  local  words,  gives  it  to 
the  Salopians  a  century  or  more  ago.  It  is  one  of  the 
very  few  terms  we  have  borrowed  from  our  Welsh  neigh- 
bours.    C.  Brit.  gryg. 

Grime,  s.  dirt,  colly.  Verel.  in  Indie,  grima^  cutis  faciei. 
Isl.  grima^  conticinium  quando  omnia  quasi  obvelata 
<;aligine  videntur:  persona. 

Grime,  v.  to  daub,  dirty.  Ex.  "  Grimed  with  colly.'' 
Evidently  metaphorical  from  the  Islandic,  hidden  with 
dirt,  obscured,  dark,  so  that  it  is  difficult  to  recognise 
the  individual  as  the  same.  Tha'  runnu  a'  hann  toeer 
grimur^  personam  fere  mutavit,  ut  vix  se  continuit. 
Belg.  begriemen^  demigrare. 

My  face  ill  grime  with  fiith. 

Lear,  ii.  3. 
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Gkin,  #.  a  trap,  snare  to  take  game  or  small  birds.  Some- 
times a  springe,  consisting  simply  of  a  bent  twig;  hence 
the  S*  Goth*  and  Swed.  gren,  ramus,  suggests  an  etymon ; 
more  correctly,  the  A.  Sax.  ffriny  Germ,  garuy  laquei 
quibus  aves  yel  ferae  capiuntur.     Gr.  ayptiwo^^  rete. 

But  I  trowe  that  thy  grynnes  been  untelt. 

HA&T8HORirE's  Metrtcol  Tales,  p.  123. 

Gun,  «.  to  take  hares  or  game  by  means  of  a  running 
noose  set  in  those  particular  parts  of  a  hedge  through 
which  they  are  accustomed  to  pass. 

Grin  and  abide  rr,  phr.  a  phrase  applicable  to  those  un- 
fortunate people  whose  only  power  of  redressing  their 
injuries,  or  means  of  consolation  and  contentment  under 
adverse  circumstances,  consists  in  the  recreation  of  ^  shew- 
ing their  teeth,^  and  patiently  enduring  what  cannot 
be  remedied.  What  a  horrid  predicament  to  be  placed 
m! 

Gbindlbstwon,  s.  a  grindstone.  Several  verbs  which  ter- 
minate in  ind  have  correspondent  substantives  in  le;  as 
bindy  bundle ;  wind^  windle ;  and  thus  by  analogy  we 
may  say  grinds  grindle.  The  A.  Sax.  has  not,  it  is  true, 
under  grindl  our  definition  of  the  word,  but  as  has 
been  justly  observed  by  one  of  my  glossarising  predeces- 
sors, many  terms  are  still  floating  about  which  have  not 
yet  been  arrested  by  any  dictionary  maker;  and  it  is 
not  assuming  too  much  to  suppose  that  our  meaning 
might  also  belong  to  that  class,  and  come  from  the  verb 
grindan,  molere.  Concluding  that  the  former  part  of 
the  compound  is  satisfactorily  accounted  for,  there  still 
remains  the  use  of  the  latter  to  justify.  The  analogy  of 
our  language  wiU  shew  this  not  to  be  without  warrant, 
so  the  word  becomes  defensible.  (See  Remarks  under 
gwon.)     Cotgrave,  Meule^  a  grindlestone. 

Grtts,  8.  groats.  Ex.  '^  Gritty  pudding.'^  This  farina- 
ceous condiment  is  invariably  eaten  by  the  Comavii  with 
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Toaet  goose,   to  counteract   the  richnefla   of  the   bird. 

A.  Sax.  ffrcBttay  avense  deacinatsB.     Swed.  yrol,  puk. 
Gron,  Oboun,  part,  pcut  and  per/,  of  «.  to  grind.    Ex. 

^  The  batch  is  gwon  to  be  gron!"     ^^  Han  yo  gron  that 

sc}rthe  yit!'* 
Groun,  Gbound,  Grund,  «.   1.  definitely  taken,  for  some 

particular  spot  or  part.     Ex.  "  Gwon  down  i'  th*  groun.'^ 

"  The  uwer  gnmnd.^'*    2.  the  whole  farm.     Ex.  "  Look 

o*er  the  ground."^    Verel.  in  Indio.  grund^  fundus.     Dan. 

Isl.  M.  Goth.  A.  Sax.  Swed.  grund;  Teut.  grond^  solum. 

3.  a  greyhound.     Ex.  ^'  A  gnrnn  bitch.^^     Thus,  a  ytvy- 

k0und^  grhound,  graun.     Lincols.  greund  and  grey.    (See 

Skinner,  sub  voce.) 
Ground,  go  to,   phr.  a   practice  which  the  building  of 

conveniences  has  not  yet  superseded.     (See  Brockett^s 

Gloss.) 
GiEtouND  Car,  8.  an  agricultural  sledge. 
Grounden,  part,  past;  of  «.  to  grind.     In  accordance  with 

the  usual  custom  of  adding  en  to  the  end  of  verbs.    The 

old  form ;  witness  Widif,  and  our  earlier  writers. 

Or  grounden  litarge  eke  on  the  porphnrie. 

CarU.  Tales,  v.  16243. 

Ground- Isaac,  s.  the  yeUow  wren.     Silvia  trochilus. 

Growtbs,  8.  the  bottoms  of  beer,  or  sediment  of  any  kind 

of  liquid.     Teut.  gratact^  condimentum  cerevisise.     A. 

Sax.  C.  Brit,  grut^  fsex.     Isl.  grotti;  Teut.  gruet^  ftex. 

Promp.  Parv.  grut^  limus;  grawte^  stranamellum. 

The  toon  dvkes  on  every  syde, 
de( 


They  wer  deep  and  ftdwyde, 

Fal  off  grut,  no  man  myghte  swymme. 

R.  CoER  DB  Lion,  v.  4399. 

Grurby,  €uif.  testy,  ill-tempered,  peevish.     (See  renuurks 

under  Stubby.) 
Grund,  Grunden,  part,  past ;   of  «.  to  grind.    A.  Sax. 

grindany  molere.     Lyndsay,  Chaucer. 

Shod  wele  with  yren  and  stele, 
And  also  grunden  wonder  wele. 

Ywoine  and  Gamn,  v.  076. 
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Gbunsh,  «.  to  bite  strongly,  gnaah  the  teeth.  This  must  be 
referred  to  Cramh,     Tout.  $ehra/n$9en^  dentibus  frangere. 

ChauNT,  i>.  try,  endeavour.  Ex.  ''  Orunt  at  it.**^  As 
though  the  speaker  had  said,  ^'  another  grunt,^  that 
is,  through  the  effort,  ''  and  then  it  will  be  done.**^ 
Thou^  the  sense  this  phrase  has,  is  of  ancient  standing, 
it  must  be  conceded  to  be  a  low  metaphorical  form 
of  speech,  taken  from  those  inharmonious  quadrupeds 
who  usually  supply  a  comparison  for  what  excites  dis- 
gust.    Vox  a  sono  ficta.      Teut.  grwMMn;    A.   Sax. 

ffrunan;  Itai.ffmpnare ;  Fr.  ^^roipner^  grunnire. 

OuDOBONS,  8.  a  pin,  or  screw  of  an  axis  to  a  windlass  : 
a  miner^s  word  which  is  difficult  to  explain  clearly.  In 
Derbyshire,  it  means  a  piece  of  wood  used  for  roofing. 

GuLscHmo,  GuLSCHY,  adf.  addicted  to  drinking,  greedy 
of  drink.  This  word  which  originally  signified  glut- 
tonous, has  been  changed  in  later  times  in  its  passage 
to  us.  (See  Nares,  sub  Gulch.)  It  is  found  in  Ben 
Jonson,  and  other  dramatic  vmters.  Teut.  ffubiph, 
gulosus. 

Gumption,  i.  intellect,  strength  of  mind.  Ex.  *^  A  man 
of  ffwnptum.'^  This  word  has  been  declared  correct  by 
two  glossarial  writers,  and  may  consequently  be  con- 
sidered deserving  general  adoption ;  few  perhaps  would 
deem  it  entitled  to  currency  on  the  score  of  euphony : 
let  it  stand  on  its  etymology  then.  M.  Goth,  gaumicm^ 
percipere. 

Gun,  son  of  a,  phr,  Richardson  says  that  kunde  in  Per- 
sian has  among  its  various  significations  that  of  a  woman; 
and  the  Gr.  Fvi^f;,  Irish,  gea/n  mulier,  if  they  have  any 
connexion  with  this  phrase  make  it  intelligible :  by 
metonymy  is  it  deduced  from  Isl.  and  Germ,  gm,  vir ! 

Gubobons,  9.  a  coarse  meal  used  in  feeding  pigs,  ex- 
tracted from  wheat.  The  first  form  is  Sharps;  from 
them  is  obtained  Gurg^ons ;  from  them,  Bran^  and  lastly 
Fhur.     Fr.  eteourgeon. 
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A  warrior  tumbled  in  his  blood  we  saw^ 

His  armee  though  dustie>  bloodie,  hadu  and  rent. 

Fairfax's  Tauo,  yiii.  52. 

One  flourishing  branch  of  his  most  royal  root, 
Is  cradc'd,  ana  all  the  precious  liquor  spilt ; 
Is  ha€^d  down,  and  his  summer  leaves  all  &ded. 

Ri(^rd  II.  L  2. 

2.  to  stammer,  speak  hesitatingly.     Ex.  ^^^  Hacks  and 

hammer  at  his  words.^'    Teut.  haehden;  S.  Ooth.  hadca; 

C.  Brit,  haccio,  balbutire. 

Hackeb,  s.  Such  an  axe  as  is  usually  taken  to  cut  up 
cordwood:  it  is  from  two,  to  two  and  a  half  pounds 
weight,  almost  straight,  and  set  in  a  wooden  handle. 
It  difiers  from  a  ^'' Brumhooi,'*'  says  my  informant,  as 
that  ^' comes  uv  a  cruk,  is  thicker  like,  and  innod 
nigh  so    brode.'*'     Teut.  hcteke^  securis. 

Hackle,  v,  to  cover  a  mow  of  wheat  by  placing  two 
sheaves  at  the  top  with  the  ears  downwards;  by 
spreading  them  round  those  which  are  upright,  and 
fastening  the  two  exterior  sheaves  together,  the  mow 
is  protected  from  wet. 

Hagklbbs,  9.  those  sheaves  which  cover  a  mow.  A. 
Sax.  haeela^  chlamys.  We  also  hear  among  fishermen 
of  ^'a  cock^s  haokU^  one  of  those  feathers  which  clothe 
his  neck. 

Hadden,  perf.  of  «.  to  have.    The  old  form,  as  used  by 

Wicklif,  Chaucer,  and  our  eariy  writers. 

For  catel  hadden  they  ynough  and  rent. 

Cant.  Tak9,T.^6. 

Hadland,   8,   headland,   that  part   of  a  ploughed  field 

which  runs  at  right  angles  to  the  course  of  the  butts. 

Verel.  in  Indie,  hau/ud;    A.  Sax.  hea/od^  caput.  Haw- 

delondy   (Kenneths   Gloss.)      A.   Sax.   Aa/udJand^   pro- 

montorium.     Item  una  pecia  terrse  jacet  ibidem  cum 

Havedelonds,    et  jacet  pro   duabus   acris   et   dimidia. 

id.  p.  3S3, 

Now  plough  up  thy  headland,  or  delve  it  with  spade 
Where  otherwise  profit  but  little  is  made. 

Tusser's  Hudfandry,  p.  51. 
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Hagq,  8.  1.  a  wood.  2.  that  pftrt  of  a  ooppiee  set 
out  for  faUing.  A.  Sax.  hoffa,  agelluB.  IbI.  hapij 
pascua.  Swed.  ha^e^  locus  pascuus  circumseptus.  In 
Domesday  we  read  ^^  In  Gildeford  habet  Rex  Willel- 
mus  Lxxv.  hagw.'^  Properly,  it  is  according  to  its 
etymology,  a  house  endosM  by  a  fence,  from  G«rm. 
hiigen^  sepire :  thence  the  term  received  a  more  ex- 
tended signification,  and  was  applied  to  any  enclosure 
or  woodland:  Oerm.  hag^  nemus.  Lat.  Barb,  haja^ 
haiis  seu  sepibus  septa.  The  French  called  that  part 
of  a  forest  a  Haie  which  was  bounded  by  a  fence 
or  hedge,  to  enclose  game.  (See  Du  Cange.)  In  the 
Domesday  Survey  the  HaicB  chiefly  occur  in  Worces- 
tershire, Herefordshire,  Cheshire  and  Shropshire.  In 
the  last  county  iii.  Haico  fi/rmas  are  noticed  at  Lege^ 
that  is  Lcmgley*  At  Clone^  (Clun,)  are  iii.  HaioB,  At 
Wrdine^  or  Worthen  is  a  wood  with  iiii.  Haios  At 
Corttme  is  a  Haia  ^^  capreolis  capiendis.^'*  And  in  the 
land  of  Ralph  de  Mortimer  at  lAngkam  are  iii.  Haise 
'^capreolis  capiendis.'"  Beasts  were  caught  by  driving 
them  into  a  hedged  or  paled  part  of  a  wood  or  forest, 
as  elephants  are  in  India,  or  deer  in  North  America. 
Hence  the  Hat  near  Coalport  in  Shropshire.  See 
Spelman  sub  Haya^  and  Ellis'^s  Introduction  to  Domes- 
day Book,  vol.  i.  p.  115.  They  also  termed  the  en- 
trenchments made  by  bushes  and  thickets  hayes^  for 
we  r^ad  in  Froissart,  where  he  is  speaking  of  the 
English  at  the  Battle  of  Poicters,  ''  ont  pris  le  long 
diA  chemin^  fortAfik  €hirefneni  de  hayes  et  de  buissona^  et 
ant  vegiu  ceUe  haye  ^wne  pari  de  leurs  Archers.'*'' 

This  saidy  he  led  me  over  holts  and  hags, 

Fairfax's  Tasw,  viii.  41. 

Hagg,  Haggle,  v.     1.   to  endeavour  to  lower  a  persons 

price,  to  wrangle.     Ex.    ^^  After   a   dhel  o^  haggling.'" 

Fris.  hagghen^  rixari ;   Fr.  harceler^  Cotg.     2.  to  cut  ir- 
regularly.    Ex.  "The  joint's  haggled. 
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Haog-work,  s.  'work  taken  by  the  piece.  Ex.  ^*  On  by 
the  hagg^  Evidently  referable  to  the  preceding,  as  a 
portion  set  apart.  Verel.  in  Indie,  haga^  and  S.  Goth. 
%a,  disponere. 

Haiho,  «.  the  woodpecker.     Picus  viridis. 

Hair,  «.  to  air :  according  to  our  custom  of  adding  the 
aspirate.  Thus,  we  hear  a  servant  say,  ^Hhe  linen  is 
not  haired;'^  '^the  sheets  want  hairing'^ :  and  to  take, 
the  chill  from  beer  is  usually  denoted  by  the  phrase, 
^^tak  the  hair  off  the  drink  ^^;  '^Its  coud,  jist  out  o' 
the  cellar,  yoden  (you  hadden)  better  tak  the  yare  off 
it." 

Hale,  Haul,  ^.  to  draw.  This  word  is  confined  to  the 
river  side,  and  chiefly  applied  to  men  or  horses  draw- 
ing small  or  large  craft  on  the  Severn  against  the 
stream.  (See  Bow-haler.)  Isl.  Swed.  kala ;  Belg.  hakn ; 
Ft.  kaler^  trahere. 

Quern  nee  nimpere  nAuticam  celeusma, 
Nee  clamor  valet  hekt^riorutn. 

Mart.  Efrig,  iv.  64. 

They  setten  mast^  and  hakn  saile. 

Kyno  Alisaundbr,  v.  992. 

Ancres  into  schip  they  haUth, 

i<L  v.  1416. 

It  is  not  comely  to  he  haled  to  the  earth 
Like  high-fed  jadee  upon  a  tilting  day. 

Ford's  Lovers  MeUauMjf. 

Half-strained,  adf.  an  epithet  contemptuously  applied 
to  one  who  is  deficient  of  understanding.  Ex.  ^^  A  half- 
strained  fool.*" 

Halt  day,  8,  holy  day.  The  old  word,  alike  in  deriva- 
tion and  authority.  A.  Sax.  kalig-dag;  Franc,  h&ilag; 
Swed.  helig ;  Germ.  Belg.  heilig  ;  Dan.  MUg ;  Isl.  hei- 
lagr^  sanctus.  Verel.  in  Indie,  heilagt^  sacrorum  per- 
actio. 

For  thei  holden  nat  here  haiydayes  as  holy  churche  tedieth. 

P.  Plouhman^  140., 

Eche  haiyday  to  huyre.  id,  159* 
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Hames,  Homes,  «.  two  curving  pieces  of  wood  which  clip 
n  hoTse^B  collar.     Celt.  C.  Brit,  camm^  eurvus^  quia  col- 

Jum  equi  ambit  tanquam  collare.     Sorab.  Jtommet;  Oerm. 

.lunwn^,  jugum  equoram.     IbI.  hamur^  induvisB. 

Hampton  ;  in  composition  with  some  preceding  word^  and 
signifies  the  viUage  of  the  hamlet,  toum  or  house  of 
the  hamlet,  hoM-ton;  from  the  A.  Sax.  Aom,  domus, 
prsedium,  viUa;  and  tun,  septum  quodvis.  Thus  we 
have  Bbook  Hampton  ;  Welsh  Hampton  ;  Fell  Hamp- 
ton, &c. 

Han,  v.  to  have :  pres.  taidperf.  Ex.  '^  Htm  ""e  bin  aater 
the  bweast  yit.**^     Germ.  Swed.  Aon,  habere. 

Ye  han  ete  on   the  erthe^^and  in  youre  leocheries  ye  han 
noiisched  your  hertis. 

Wiclif's  New  Tertameni,  James  eh.  v. 

What  yit  han  we  nede   to   witnessis?   lo  now  ye  han  herd 
^iksfemye.  id.  Matt.  eh.  xxvi.  and  1  Coiynth.  ch.  iz. 

He  wenden  han  buen  kynges  and  seiden  so  in  sawe. 

Ritson's  Anet,  Songs,  p.  6. 

Handy,  adf.  ready,  expert.  Ex.  "  A  handy  lad.*"  "  Things 
lie  handyJ*^  A  cow  is  handy  with  her  horn,  if  she  is 
disposed  to  use  it  unkindly.  A.  Sax,  handiunya^  prsesto. 
Swed.  handloff ;  Teut.  h^hendigh,  manu  promptus ; 
Belg.  handelbaar,  handiffh,  commodus.  Verel.  in  Indie. 
handrif. 

Handlass,  «.  1 .  a  handle  of  a  windlass.  2.  a  small  wind- 
lass. Isl.  handlas,  funis  simplex  in  altera  manu  aucu- 
pis?  Teut.  Swed.  hand,  manus,  Teut.  Swed.  lasiy  pon- 
dus;  Dan.  handler;  A.  Sax.  handle,  manubrium;  Germ. 
handleistunffj  opitulatio. 

Handstaff,  s,  that  part  of  a  threshing  flail  which  is  held 
in  the  hand. 

Handstbike,  8.  a  strong  piece  of  wood  used  as  a  lever 
to  a  windlass.  Verel.  in  Indie,  handtttyrkta,  manuum 
roboire  per  funem  in  sublime  se  toUere. 

Hanna,  Hannod,  v.  have  not. 
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Hant,  v.  they  have  not.  Gtenn.  hani^  habent* 
Habdkn,  o.  to  air,  as  clothee,  which  being  damp,  be- 
come stiff  and  hard,  as  it  were,  by  exposure  to  the  fire. 
Teut.  hmbt&n,  torrere?  Isl.  hsrda ;  A.  Sax.  keardiam; 
Swed.  iarda^  indurare.  A  Shropshire  person  would  dis- 
pense with  these  derivations  and  declare  the  word  was 
merely  by  prostherfs  for  airden^-  quasi,  air  them ;  and 
seeing  that  we  make  such  strange  work'  always  with 
the  aspirates,  the  criticism  may  not  be  unjust. 
Harnish,  «.  to  harness. 

He  dude  quyk  hamenhe  hois. 

KyNG  AL18A,UNDBEy  V.  4706i. 

Harnish,  9.  harness.  We  follow  the  ancient  orthoepy 
here,  though  the  word  receives  from  us  a  seoondaiy 
meaning.  Originally  it  meant  heavy  armour,  made  of 
iron  or  steel :  we  now  apply  the  word  solely  to  horse 
harness.  Oerm.  hamiseh^  gravis  armatura.  Swed.  har- 
nesi^  thorax  ferreus.  Lat.  Barb.  iarna$eha ;  Fr.  hamoii. 
Verel.  in  Indie,  hemedcia^  lorica. 

Harraot,  8.  harvest.  Ex.  ^^At  the  back  o^  quern  hat- 
rcut.^  .  A  permutation,  very  unusual.  .  A.  Sax.  Germ. 
hartett;  Belg.  hmfst^  messis.  ^ 

Harrast,  «.  to  do  harvest  work.  Ex.  \^  My  mon  s  gwun 
a  harraatingy 

Harriman,  8.  a  lizard ;  a  newt. 

Harslbt,  Haslet,  8.   the  race,  liver,  &c.  of  pigs.     £x» 

'^  Dineden  off  a  pig's  hadetr"^     Teut.  ha/nt^  spina  pord. 

Verel.  in  Indie.  Ao&a,  fasciculus.     Palsgcavef   kadd  of 

a  hogge.     Fr.  hasteral^   a  hog's  hadet,     Cotgr. 

"The  intrals  of  hogges  are  good  (I  thinke  hee  meaneth  that 
whiche  wee  commonlye  call  hojKes  hiarselet," 

Purfootb's  Didumarie,  sob  Dh. 

Hasp,  v.  to  fasten,  join  together.     A.  Sax.  hap8ia%  ob- 

serare,  which  verb  is  referred  by  Wachter  to  A.  Sax. 

Jushban^  tenere. 

So  harde  hath  averyce  hatped  hem  to  eederes. 

P.  Plouhman,  22. 
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Hasp,  «.  a  clasp  which  folds  by  a  hinge  over  a  box 
or  door.  It  is  a  good  old  word,  whether  used  verbally 
or  substantively.  S.  Gk>th.  Dan.  katpe;  Teut.  Swed. 
Belg.  hetps ;  Id.  hatpa ;  C.  Brit,  hetpm*  A.  Sax.  hcBp$^ 
fibula.     In  the   West  of  England  they  yet  generally 

use  the  A.  Sax.  synonym. 

And  imdeiDethe  is  an  hatp,  ' 
Schet  with  a  stapyl  and  a  daspe. 

R.  CoxE  DC  LioK,  r-,  4063. 

Hastener,  Haettelbr,  «.  a  piece  of  kitchen  furniture  made 
of  wood  and  lined  with  tin,  or  occasionally  made  of 
tin  exclusively,  used  for  reflecting  the  heat  upon  mei^t 
that  is  roasting.  Pbomp.  Parv.  Roster  or  HcuUier^ 
assator. 

Hatbat,  9.  the  conmion  bat,  so  named  probably  f)rom 
boys  throwing  their  hats  up  to  catch  them.     Vespertilip. 

HAm>,  HouD,  9.  1.  to  hold.  Ex.  ''Tak  hmud  on  it."" 
'^Han  he  got  houd  6"  the  rop!^  Teut.  Belg.  haudm^ 
htmdenj  tenere.  2.  a  term  of  salutation.  Ex.  '^  How 
does  it  houd  you!^     Teut.  hauden^  gerere. 

Hauntbden,  o.  the  old  form  of  the  imperfect  plural :  to 

haunt,  foUow. 

Of  yonge  folk,  that  haunieden  folie. 

Cant.  TakSy  v.  12908. 

Haavb,  «.  to  lift,  throw.  Ex.  ^'  Fll  haoM  a  stwon  at  your 
yed."^  M.  Ooth.  hafgan ;  A.  Sax.  hefan ;  Teut.  h^ffm ; 
Swed.  hafwa  ;  VereL  in  Indie,  hefa^  levare.  (See  Heft) 
Eng.  hewoe. 

Havbb,  $.  1.  the  lower  part  of  a  bam  door  which 
conunonly  falls  in  by  a  slide.     2.   a  hurdle. 

Haw,  vnterj*  a  waggoner's  address  to  his  horses  when 
he  wishes  them  to  come  towards  him. 

Hawed,  pa/fi,  pMt;  when  oats  are  weU  headed,  having 
shot  their  heads  from  the  stem,  and  begun  to  swell  and 
ripen,  they  are  said  to  be  hawed.  The  term  is  not 
applied  to  any  other  kind  of  grain,  which  will  shew  how 
carefully  it  has  kept  to  its  original  signification.     Teut. 
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Juiutffe^  tunica,  sive  calyx  :  kauer^  avena ;  AoiMfo»,  Bpicam 

proferre.      Oerm.  h^)0n^  capere  de  fructibus.      Scherz. 

Oloss. 
Hawk,   e.   to   expectorate,    clear   the   throat.     G.  Brit. 

hockio ;    Teut.   Germ,  kauehen ;    Swed.  harsina ;    Dan. 

karcker^  screare.     Shakgpeare. 
Haws,  s.  the  berries  of  the  haw-thorn.     Ex.  ^*  Hope  and 

haws.'"''     A.  Sax.  hagan ;  Brit.  Com.  hog<m^  mora  sentiB. 

Shakspeare,  Chaucer,  Cant.  Tales^  v.  6241. 

AmoDges  hogges,  that  haye  hawet  at  wille. 

P.  PlOUHM  AN« 

Hayriff,  b,  a  pernicious  weed  which  has  very  stnall  seeds ; 
from  their  minuteness,  it  is  extremely  difficult  to  sepa- 
rate them  from  grain  in  winnowing  it. 

If  you  stamp  Hariffe  a  little^  and  lay  it  in  faire  springe  water 
for  the  space  of  24  houres^  and  then  wash  any  sore  or  scabby 
place  therewith,  it  will  .heal  it  wonderfully. 

Lupton's  Notable  Things, 'p.  4&, 

Head,  to  drive  a,  phr»     A  phrase  confined  to  miners, 

and  lime-workers ;    it   signifies  the    act  of  making  a 

passage  into  ^^the  body  of  the  work."*' 
Head  out,  v.  synonymous  with  "to  crap  out^:  to  come 

to  the  head  or  surface. 
Hbaddish,  tidj.     When  aftermath  begins   to   grow,   the 

farmers  say  it  is  quite  Aeaddish,     (See  Eddish,)  which  is 

the  proper  term. 
Headorovb,    8.  aftermath.      Sometimes  called  hsadgrew^ 

headgrowth.     These  terms  must  be  referred  to  A.  Sax. 

edisc^  vivarium. 
Heafer,  «.  a  heifer.     We  here  retain  the  true  pronun- 
ciation of  the  correspondent  A.  Sax.  heahfor^  juvenca. 
Healthful,  oSq*  in  sound  health. 
Hearten,  f?.  to  animate,  encourage.     Ex.  ^^  Heartm^  him 

on  his  journey.^     Teut.  Aerten^  animare.     (See  Craven 

Oloss.)     Palsgrave,  karten,  to  embolden. 
Hbartwell,  cuif.  in  good  spirits;    and  the  reverse  ksari- 

gidt,  melancholy,  low. 
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Hbbung,  Hilling,   $.  the  coyer  or  binding  of  a  book. 

De  Rome,  De  Seuil,  Roger  Payne,  and  Charlee  Lewis, 

who  by  skill  and  taste  eclipsed  all  his  predecessors  in 

Bibliopegistic  art,  have  given  the  world  no  teqn  half 

so  appropriate.     Were  it  not  for  provincial  bookbinders, 

(imperitum  pecus)  the  word  would  be  lost.     Dan.  hyUe^ 

coopercolum.     Prohp.  Pabv.  hiUinge^  of  what  thinge  it 

be:  oooptura.     Palsgrave?  hfUing^  a  coueryng,  couver- 

ture.     In   Northamptonshire  hiUing  signifies  a  eaverlid 

to  a  bed. 

That  nowther  one  hede,  ne  on  hare^  Mttynge  it  bade. 

Aumtifrg  iff  Arthure,  ix.  96. 

Your  hyUynges  with  fiirres  of  armyne. 

The  Squyr  of  Lome  Degre,  v.  839. 

Hbbl  of  the  loaf,  phr.  the  last  top  and  bottom  crust 

of  a  loaf. 

HcFT,  8.  a  heavy  weight.     Ex.  ^'  Too  great  a  he/t  to  lift."" 

He  cracks  his  gorge,  lus  sides  with  violent  h0s. 

Wtnter'e  Tak,  ii.  1. 

How  shall  my  prince  and  uncle  now  sostain 
(Depriv'd  of  so  good  helpe)  so  great  a  h0. 

Harrington's  ArhHo,  xliii.  164. 

Hbft,   v.   to  lift.     Verel.  in  Indie. .  Ae/a ;    Teut.  Belg. 

heffm;  Swed.  S.  Goth,  hafwa;    A.  Sax.  hrfa/n^  levare. 

Isl.  hef^  toUere. 

With  his  lyft  hand  he  hef  his  gysarme. 

Kyno  Alisaundbr,  v.  2297. 

Hbit^  inUrj.  an  address  to  a  horse  when  he  is  re- 
quired to  go  from  you :  never  applied  to  the  leader. 
Persian,  heita^  come  hither.    Isl.  heit%  vocare. 

Tins  carter  smote  and  ciyde  as  he  were  wode, 
Heit  Scot,  heU  Brok,  what  spare  ye  for  the  nones? 

Cant.  Talee,  v.  7125  and  v.  7143. 

Hbick,  Hikb,  v.  to  cast,  to  throw  on. 

With  velvet  hats  heicht  on  thair  heidis. 

Pinkkrton's  SeoUish  Poenuf,  p.  327. 

Heit,  Horr,  v.  to  throw  up.  Ex.  ^^  Hoit  it  up.*"  What- 
ever may   be   the   origin   of  this  verb,  and   I  confess 
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myself  unable  to  find  any  trace  of  it,  it  has  evidently 
given  birth  to  the  more  generally  reoeived  vnlgarism 
of  ^^a  iaUy-taiiy  dame.^    A.  Sax.  Aeak^  altus! 

Hekjbl,  v.  to  comb  hemp.  Teut.  Belg.  heiden;  Swed. 
hadda^  peotere  linmn.  HcsteheL,  Aah,  Ljmdflay.  Pab- 
grave;  hetehM  for  flaxe,  aerant. 

Helb,  Hill,  «.  to  cover.  Ex.  ''  HUl  ^em  o^er  or  theyl 
be  frost  ketchen.^  Here  is  an  excellent  word  retained 
solely  by  the  lower  orders ;  we  should  have  spoken  in 
closer  analogy  with  our  language  if  like  them  we  had 
not  wandered  to  the  French'  for  a  term  to  express  our 
ideas.  S.  Goth:  %ylia ;  M.  Gk)th.  hulg<m ;  Franc.  Ala- 
man.  C.  Brit..  KuUo ;  A.  Sax.  helan^  tegere ;  Teut.  Belg. 
hdm.  Verd.  in  Indie.  AyKa,  celare ;  Swed.  IMia^  ve- 
lare.     Helled^  PetJ  Langtoft^s  Ghron. 

Menye  of  the  biyddes 
Hudden  and  hdeden  dumeliche  here  egges. 

P.  Plourman,  223. 

And  yt  hus  hous  be  unhelede. 

id.  397. 

Y-heokd  wel  with  selkyn  webbe. 

Kyno  Alisaundbr,  t.  278. 

Ab  enowgh'  lyeges  on  the  moimtayneB, 

Be^Mjfd  weie  hyUes  and  plavnes 

With  hawberk  biyghte  and  helmes  dere. 

R.  CoEK  DK  Lioir,  V.  6686. 

In  the  pavylomi  he  fond  a  bed  of  piys, 
Ihded  with  purple  bys. 

LAUifPAL,  y.  284. 

The  harmes  that  ze  have  hent, 
Now  may  ae  hek  and  hide. 

Minot's  Poems,  p.  22. 

Parde  we  women  connen  nothing  hek. 

Cant.  Tales,  v.  6632. 

Helve,  8.  the  handle  of  an  axe,  most  commonly  Hihe. 

A.  Sax.  Ad/;   Teut.  Germ,  hehe^   manubrium  securis. 

Ray. 
Heps,  8.  the  berries  from  the  common  brier.    Palsgrave; 

heppe  bery  of  eglantyne,  comille.      A.  Sax.  .A^ap,   cy- 
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nosbati  baoca.  ^^  Fie  upon  kepa  (quoth  the  fox)  be- 
cause he  oould  not  reach  them.^     Ray. 

Haouw,  V.  to  hew,  cut.  Ex.  ^^  Hacking  and  kamwinffy 
Our  method  of  pronouncing  ew  is  peculiar,  both  in 
this  and  several  words  of  like  termination.  Ou  is  in- 
serted before  ew^  so  that  the  syllable  obtains  the 
sound  of  yeau.  This  kind  of  utterance  has  prevailed 
from  the  earliest  period,  as  our  Earlier  Metrical  Ro- 
mances shew,  and  the  pranunciaiion  seems  borne  out 
by  the  several  languages  to  which  we  daim  aflfinity. 
Tent.  Belg.  Acwmm,  caesim  ferire.   Germ.'  haum^  csedere. 

Hbk,  pran.   he,  or  him.      The  masculine  and  feminine 

prmiouns   are    constantly.-  transposed    by    the    vulgar. 

Thus  a  poor  woman  in  describing  the  infirm  state  of 

her  husband,  says,  ^^ffer  is  meety  lahm:^     And,  verily, 

if  sanction  be  required  for  this  personal  offence,  read 

it  in  Maistor  Skdton:* 

What  say  ye  of  the  Soottiah  Kyng 

That  ia  another  thing 

He  is  but  an  yorSf 

A  tall  worthy  fttKipiyng 

Her  IB  a  whisprmg  and  a  whiplyng. 

Why  come  ye  not  to  Court, 

Hkbds,   9.  dressed  flax,    or  hepip.      Teut.   herde^    fibra 

lini.     A.  Sax.  keorda$^  stupee.      Palsgrave;  heerdei  of 

hempe,  estoupes.     Tow,  or  hyrdea.     Minsheu. 

And  nyk  and.ter>  als  haiff  thai  tane; 
And  lynt  and  herde  and  btypistane. 

Thb  Bruos,  xvii.  v.  612. 

Thaire  hurdU  thaire  anken 
Hanged  thai  on  here. 

Minot'9  PoerMy  p.  46. 

That  not  of  hempe  ne  heerdis  was. 

ROMAUNT  oi  THB  RoSB^  V.  1283. 

^  Now  that  part  (of  the  flax)  which  is  utmost,  and  next  to  the 
pQl  or  rind)  is  called  tow  or  Atinds." 

Holland's  PHny, 

Hbabin,  8.  urine.     Germ,  ham;  Or.  ovpov^  lotium. 
Hbther,  8.  an  adder.     (See  under  Edder.) 
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Hbthbrino^  9.  a  pliant  twig  about  six  feet  long,  cbiefly 
employed  at  the  top  of  newly  laid  down  hedges  to 
Jceep  under  the  loose  and  straggling  shoots.  A.  Sax. 
heaiheriim^  cohibere. 

Hetmbnt,  b,  a  boundary,  or  fence.  In  looking  accident- 
ally through  an  old  account-book  of  ecdesiastioal  ex- 
penditure for  the  parish  of  Smetkcaty  co.  Salop,  a  few 
years  ago,  I  found  the  following  iiem:  ^'Paid  for 
Mending  the  ffeyment^'^  &c.  It  was  not  until  the 
year,  1838,  that  I  was  able  to  ascertain  what  this 
very  local  word  denoted.  My  informant  says  that  the 
hedge  which  encirdee  part,  of  the  Church  Yard  stOl 
bears  this  name,  and  very  properly  too:  from  the  A. 
Sax.  heoff^  sepes. 

Hms,  «.  to  beat.  One  of  the  numberless  verbs  expres- 
sive of  castigation.  Ex.  ^^Gie  yo  a  good  hiding^ 
^'Tansel  your  hideT"     Isl.  hpdi^  flagellare. 

Htb,  High,  i».  to  hasten,  imperatively  used  to  denote 
expedition.  Ex.  *'^  Hye  thee  and  fatch  ^em.**^  A.  Sax. 
hygan^  festinare.     Shakspeare. 

To  hym  h^  all  the  route. 

Thb  Lyff  of  Ipoiiydon,  ▼.  2014. 

Gro,  hye  se^d^  on  heigheing, 
And  &che.  it  hider,  y  pray  th^. 

Lay  le  Freike,  v.  214. 

Highe  thou  to  come  bifore  winter. 

Wicliff's  New  Tettatnent,  2  Timoth.  it. 

She  went  vnto  the  histioe  hall, 
As  iast  as  die  could  hye. 

Adam  Bel,  y.  06. 

HioLER,  i.  a  person  who  goes  to  different  country  mar- 
kets for  the  purpose  of  buying  butter,  eggs,  poultry, 
and  fruit.  Dan.  hyehler^  adulator,  Jun.  Rather  from 
the  A.  Sax.  eacan^  augere,  because  they  sell  for  more 
than  the  first  vendors. 

Hike,  v.  to  toss,  throw.  Ex.  "  Hike  it  over  the  wall.'- 
(See  Hbick,  and  Hbit.) 
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Hill,    f>,  to  cover,  shield.      Ex.    '^Oda  and  hill  thent 

plants/^     Promp.  Parv.  hyUen^  or  coveren. 

Al  yhiyled  with  leed* 

PiBRs  Plovbhaii's  CreoL 

Thy  hair,  thy  heard,  thv  wings,  o'er-hUtd  with  snow. 

Ben  Joksok's  Matque  qf  Beauty* 

Hides-  and  hdU  ais  hende. 

MiNOT^s  Poems,  p.  22. 

Hit,  8.  &  heavy  erop.  Ex.  ^'A  good  hit  o*  appleo,^^ 
or  as  they  say  in  the  Eastern  Counties  a  good  hcmff, 
whether  it  be  of  hops,  or  fruit. 

Hirst,  s.  that  part  of  a  ford  in  the  Severn,  over 
which  the  water  from  the  shaUowness  of  the  stream, 
and  the  inequality  of  the  bottom  runs  roughly.  A. 
Sax.  hyrstan^  murmurare. 

Hoard,  s.  a  heap.  Ex.  ^'A  hoard  of  apples.^  Pals- 
grave; horde  or  heape,  monceau. 

Hod,  b.  &  heap,  a  tw/np  of  potatoes,  which  being  co- 
vered first  with  short  straw,  and  then  with  soil^  are 
protected  during  the  winter.  Teut.  hoed;  A.  Sax. 
hody  capitium!     Teut.  Belg.  hoede^  protectio. 

Hod,  v^  to  place  potatoes  in  a  hod  for  protection  from 
frost.     Teut.  Belg.  hoeden^  protegere. 

HoFBy  adj.  half.  Ex.  ^^  Hofe  an  oaf:"*  usually  "^  an 
oaf,^  and  also  ofe  and  ofey  for  half  and  half. 

Hogg,  s.  same  a&  hodd.  Swed.  Verel.  in  Indie,  hoeg; 
Oerm.  hugel;  Fr.  hogue^  tumulus. 

Hogget,  ».  a  yearling  wether.  C.  Brit,  hogyn^  a  young 
stripling.  Norm.  Fr.  hogetz^  a  young  wether  sheep; 
Kelham.  hogettm^  bidens.  Du  Cange,  Lyndsay,  Coles, 
Ash.  Prevalent  in  the  midland  counties.  Palsgrave ; 
hoggerell^   a  yong  shepe. 

Hole^  t>.  to  undermine;  a  word  used  by  colliers,  who 
are  better  paid  in  a  coal  pit  for  holing  than  any 
other  work.  A.  Sax.  holian ;  Teut.  Germ,  holen ;  Isl. 
hola;  Franc,  holon;  S.  Goth,  holka;  Dan.  htder,  ex- 
cavare.     Promp.  Parv.  holen^   to  make  holes. 
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HoLLENy  H0LLYN9  g.  the  common  holly*     A.  Sax.  Men, 

agrifolium.     Holm,  Coles,  Lyndaay. 

I  see  a  lady  where  shee  sate 
Betweene  an  oke  and  a  green  hoUen» 

Marriage  qf  Sir  Gawaxne. 

HoLP,  jp&rf.  of  t.  to  help. 

The  maronners  tolde  the  peryll  where  they  had  ben  in  and 
how  Saynt  Marke  had  holpe  them  than  for  that  one  myrade. 

GOLBBN  LbOEITD,  CXzL 

Hose,  «.  1.  to  long  after  any  thing,  desire  intensely. 
A  baby  hones  after  the  breast.  This  word  was  s^k 
propriatdly  used  in  the  following  way,  by  a  poor  per- 
son towards  his  rector  who  was  in  the  constant  prac- 
tice of  rigorously  exacting  the  utmost  of  his  tithes: 
'^One  would  think  thee  didst  want  thy  money,  for 
thee  meetily  honsi  after  it.^  The  reproof  of  this  un- 
lettered individual,  fell  without  any  force  upon  his 
merciless  ears.  A.  Sax.  Aoffian  sollicitas  esse.  M. 
Ooth.  kunff€m,  inhiare  pecuniis.  With  what  extreme 
correctness  was  the  word  applied !  M»  Goth.  Qaiva 
agav  ist  tiiiaim  Aufiffandam  afar  faihn.  Qaam  difficile 
est  iis  qui  inhiant  pecumis.  2.  to  swelL  Ex.  ^^  The 
cow^s  elder  is  honed,^  swollen  and  hard  after  calving; 
Craven  Olossarist  says,  probably  an  abbreviation  of 
Aotened:  but  I  suspect  we  owe  the  term  to  the 
Teut.  huyderm,  turgescere  ubeiibus  sive  mammis,  ut 
vaccffi  fsetui  maturse. 

Tom  Piper  hath  hoven  and  pnflfed  up  cheeks^ 
If  cheese  be  so  hoven,  make  Ciss  to  seek  creeks. 

TussER,  p.  143. 

H0OSI8SON,    W0O8ISSON,    g.    WOOLASTON,    CO.    Sslop. 

Hope,  per/»  of  v.  to  help.  Ex.  "  He  hope  me  to  get 
it.*"  Very  prevalent  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Ludlow. 
Whether  is  this  a  form  of  the  A.  Sax.  perf.  hulpey 
from  hdf<m,  juvaref     Shakspeare  frequently  uses  the 

word- 
Three  times  to-day  I  hope  him  to  his  horse. 

Hmry  VI.  v.  3. 
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HoPB ;  a  termination  to  various  names  of  places  in  tlie 
oountj,  which  expresses  according  to  its  original  sig- 
nification, a  recess,  from  the  Isl.  Aop,  recessus.  The 
situations  of  Hope  Bowdler,  Hope^y^  HopUm^  East- 
ibp^,  MillicAoptf,  MiddleA^,  PrestAop^,  and  WilderA^jM, 
accord  with  this  derivation.  These  places  lie  between 
hilLs,  in  secluded  parts  of  the  county.  At  a  later 
era,  the  Islandic  word  gave  birth  to  one  of  more 
general  application,  and  what  primarily  signified  merely 
a  remote  or  circumscribed  spot,  grew  into  use  to  de- 
note a  farm,  an  orchard,  a  house.  Teut.  Oerm.  hof^ 
villa,  hortus;  A.  Sax.  hepe^  domus. 

HoppBB,  9.  a  basket  used  by  husbandmen  to  hold  com 

when  sowing:   curving  in  the  middle  to  fit  the  hip 

upon   which  it  rests.      Hence   the  appropriateness  of 

slang  in  Dunbar^s  Complaint. 

With  hoppir  hippisy  and  kenchee  narrow. 

PlNKBBTON^  p.  110. 

HoppER-TBouoH,  8.  a  box  of  a  mill  into  which  the  grain 
is  put  for  grinding.  C.  Brit,  koppra/h^  infundibulum. 
Palsgrave ;   hopper  of  a  myll,  tremye. 

How  that  the  hopper  wagges  til  and  fra.. 

Cant.  Takt,  v.  4037. 
And  heng  his  hcper  on  bus  halfi. 

P.  Flouhmait^  131. 

HopsooTCH,  8,  a  game  played  by  children,  more  cor- 
rectly named  in  HaUamshire,  Hopscore. 

HouD,  9.  to  hold.  Ex.  "Catch  houdr  ''Baud  yo.'' 
"Tak  iade.'^     Teut.  Belg.  houden^  tenere. 

HouLT,  «.  hold.  Ex.  "  No  ho/uiU  o'  sich  a  chap  -^  re- 
ferable to  the  preceding. 

Hound,  8.  an  epithet  of  reproach  for  a  worthless  per- 
son. Ex.  "Sich  a  lazy  hownd."^  "Scamping  hrnnd^ 
"Worthless  houmd.^  This  opprobrious  comparison  is 
found  continually  in  Holy  Writ.  David  says  to  Saul 
when  he  had  saved  his  life  at  Engedi,  "  After  whom 
is  the  King  of  Israel  come  out !  after  whom  dost  thou 
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pursi^e!  after  a  dead  dog,  after  a  fleaf^  1  Sam.  xxiv. 
14.  So  Mephibosheth,  ^'  What  is  thy  servant,  that 
thou  shouldest  look  upon  such  a  dead  dog  as  I  am.^ 
2  Sam.  ix.  8,  And  the  same  comparison  of  reproba- 
tion may  be  read  in  numerous  passages  of  the  Old 
and  New  Testament.  It  is  no  wonder,  then,  that  in 
Eastern  countri^  we  should  still  find  the  like  figure 
of  neproach,  applied,  as  it  is  most  freely,  as  the  writer 
of  this  note  can  testify,  by  Mussulmen  to  Christians. 
Verel.  in.  Indie.  hf$nd,  canis,  alias  verbum  contumelio- 
sum  in  inimicos.  Thu  hinn  illi  hundr^  apage  pessime 
Canis.  Germ,  hund,  homo  vilis.  Verel.  in  Indie,  hund- 
heidin,  mere  paganus.  The  Christians,  too,  spoke  with 
no  feelings  of  affection  for  the  heathens  of  former  ages, 
as  may  be  observed  in  the  ancient  Romances  of 
Chivalry:  thus  Sir  Bevys  alluding  to  a  Paynim  Ring's 
daughter  who  had  fallen  in  love  with  him,  and  sent 
Saracens  to  invite  him  to  her  bower,  exclaims, 

I  wyll  not  ones  stirre  of  this  grounde. 
To  speke  with  an  hethene  hounde: 
Unchristen  houndes,  i  rede  you  flee^ 
Or  i  your  harte  bloude  shiul  se. 

and  afterwards  the   Mahometans  return  the    title  by 

calling  him  '*  a  Christian  howndey     See  Ritson's  Met. 

Romances,  vol.  iii.  p.  322. 

The   King  of  Tars  applies  the   same   epithet  to  ^the 

Soudan, 

Hethene  hourui  he  doth  the  calle. 

The  King  of  Tars,  y.  d3. 

O  hound  of  Crete,  think'st  thou  my  spouse  to  eet. 

Henry  V.  iL  1. 

HousBN,  s.  plural:  of  house.  Ex.  *^  Farm  housen^"  Germ. 
kausen^  domus.  S;  Ooth.  A.  Sax.  Isl.  Fran.  Alaman. 
C.  Brit.  Swed.  hus ;  Tent,  kuys ;  Belg.  huis,  domus. 
Hence  come  to  house.  Isl.  hysa ;  Germ,  kaufon ;  A. 
Sax.  husian,  &c.  in  habitationem  recipere:  and  hfu- 
band,  At^bandman,   &c. 
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Housma,  a.  gearing  of   horses.     Isl.  kosa^  caliga!     A. 

Sax.  AoseJfencUu^  horse-bands. 
HousiNG-THUNGS,  8.    a  long    strap    curled    at    the   end, 

which   I  remember  often  to  have  seen  pendant   from 

the  kames  of  a  horse^s  gears.     Is  this  what  is  termed 

in  Northamptonshire  a  thiUerf 
HoDT,  9,  a  hold,  or  place  of  safety  for  fish,   under   a 

bank  or   between  the  roots   of  trees.     (See   Hoult.) 

The  Scotch  say  ^'  the  trout  has  havM^  meaning  hold. 

Our  present  term  is  referable  to  the  Teut.  Ao«^,  lignum. 
Hour,  17.  to  grasp,  seize.    Ex.  '^Tak  hovJt  on  his  hond.^^ 

Teut.   houden^  tenere. 

HowEs^  %.  berries  on  the  hawthorn.     (See  Haw.) 

They  eate  nothyng  that  came  of  come^ 
But  beryes^  and  Aotoe^  of  the  thome 
Amonge  the  holtes  bare. 

Sir  Isbnbras^  t.  167. 

HuBBiN,  9.  a  small  iron  study;   a  blacksmith^s  term. 

HuGK,  «.  perf.  of  Imck.  Ex.  ^'  He  huci  it  up,^^  that 
is,  threw  or  tossed  it  up.     G.  Brit,  uch^  supra. 

Hud,  «.  to  place  or  collect  in  small  heaps.  Ex.  '^  Hudd- 
inff  up  fitches.''^  Germ,  kudeh,  vexaref  It  has  much 
the  same  meaning  as  hudcBe.  ''  ffuddlinff  jest  upon  jest. 
Much  Ado  about  Nothing. 

HuDs,  9.  small  heaps.     Ex.    ^^  Huds  of  fitches. 

Huff,  5.  a  pet.     Ex.  ^'Oone  away  in  a  huf*"^ 

Huff,  v.  to  put  out  of  humour.  Ex.  "Now  youVe 
hu^d  him.*"  A.  Sax.  heofcm^  elevare.  Isl.  y/aZy  irri- 
tare.  Verel.  in  Indie,  y/er^  superbire.  Femmes  k  la 
grande  gorre,  huffing  or  flaunting  wenches.     Cotgr. 

Now  huffing  ax,  what's  your  name. 

The  Beggar's  Buth. 

HuK  OR  BT  Cruk,  phr.  Hook  or  by  Crook.  In  the 
Scheie  House  of  women  we  meet  with  another  diifer- 
ence  of  orthography,  *'*'huch  or  crueh.^ 

Hulk,  v.  to  loiter,  or  idle  about.  May  not  this  be, 
as  it  were  by  aphseresis,   for  skuli.     It  is  used  con- 
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temptuously :  Mting  about,  that  is  so  indolent  and 
lazy  that  such  an  individual  seems  unable  to  wear  his 
life  away. 

HuLKY,  adf.  heavy,  stupid.     Ex.  ^'A  kulfy  feDow.'" 

HuLL»  s.  a  shell,  or  sheath.  Ex.  ^' FeeirkulU.'"  Verel. 
in  Indie.  Atdda,  proteotio.  Isl.  Germ,  hidle^  velum. 
Swed.  A«27,  cuticula.  Teut.  huUchsy  foUioulus.  PaLh 
grave;  hfdl  of  a  bean  or  pea,  esoose;  all  of  which 
have  emanated  firom 

Hull,  9.  1.  to  dbell,  or  divest  of  its  covering:  by  me- 
tonymy, Verel.  in  Indie,  hulda;  M.  Goth,  hulffan; 
Franc,  hulen;  Germ.  Teut.  hvUm;  C.  Brit,  hylio; 
Swed.  hSija ;  Belg.  hdzm^  tegere,  operire.  2.  to  throw, 
cast.  Ex.  ^^  Hidl  it  at  him.*^  This  must  be  a  verb 
of  entirely  arbitrary  adoption,  as  no  correspondent  one 
occurs  in  those  cognate  languages  which  sanction  the 
obsolete  expressions  in  our  own. 

HuLLOCK,  B»  for  hiUook. 

HuMBuz,  «.  the  cockchafer:  Melalontha  vulgaris. 

HuBGH,  HuBCHEN,  9.  to  kocp  closo  together.  Ex.  "  Sur- 
ohenen  clos  up  T  th""  chimlay  cornel.'"  Probip.  Parv. 
hMTchenen  togeder. 

HuBOT ;  a  termination  to  several  names  of  places  in  the 
county,  as  Lee  BitoQ^shwrst^  Brockiun^  Castle,  Lily- 
hurst^  SiUenit^r^^,  C<X^Hwrst  Wood,  HoUyAw«^,  Hasfe- 
kwnt^  &c.  Anciently  written  hyrst.  It  signifies  % 
woody  plaoe,  and  sometimes  where  the  trees  grow  but 
low,  and  not  so  high  as  in  other  places,  by  reason 
of  the  badness  of  the  soil:  as  Stonyftttf^,  SandAiirv^, 
&c.  The  Hursts  abound  in  Kent  and  Sussex.  Germ. 
Teat,  hont;  A.  Sax.  hurst;  Lat.  Barb,  hursta^  sylva; 
Teut.  harst^  virgultum. 

HoBBYFUL,  adf.  rapid,  hasty.  Ex.  ^*  He  was  very  hurry- 
ful  and  could  not  wait.^     Munslow. 

Huspui,  a.  to  disorder,  destroy,  put  to  inconvenience, 
Imock  about.    Ex.  ^'  We  'en  bin  sadly  huqdUed^* 
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nod  a  gween  to  be  hwpiTd  a  that^nB.^  Pbomp. 
Parv.  hiupelp^^  or  spoylen.  Fr.  hawpiUer  to  tug, 
toiiae,  ruffle,  &c.  Cotg.  HaussepUter^  maltraiter,  vexer. 
Roquefort  Gloss,  de  la  Langue  Romane.  ^^  II  Pa  kom- 
pUU  rudement.'"  Richelet.  It  has  the  same  origin 
says  Menage  as  gcupiUer;  by  the  mutation  of  g  into  A, 
and  a  into  ou.  This  comes  close  to  the  A.  Sax. 
getpiOan,  dissipare.  Germ.  venpiBm;  Teut.  ynUmy 
dilapidare.     Isl.  spiUi  depravare.     C.  Brit,  ytpmlio. 


4^ 


IB  consUntly  changed  into  ejf  espe- 
cially if  it  be   followed   by  ffh:   for 
instaDce,  we   hear  of   "  a  leift  neet^ 
for  a  light  night:  and  I  was  once 
in  the  weekly  habit  of  listening  to 
a  parish  clerk  who  read  of  "a  Uyt 
to  l^/ien  the  GeniUetr    This  soflened 
pronunciation  of  the  tqwcI  is  general  in  the  miniog 
districts,  where  they  say  fre^tea  for  frighten ;   me^ghim 
for  might :  /eyght  for  fig^t :    each  of  which   latter  ex- 
amples is  accordant  with  the  early  idiom  and  orthoepy 
of  our  language. 

Sum  seyd  it  was  a  iogg  Jigg^hpig. 

7%a  Himispig  qftlu  Hare,  t.  233. 
Where  natm«lly  short,   *   is  turned  into  0,  as  eMtorx 
for  cistern :   chemny  for  chimney ,-  ckreitma$  for  Christ- 
mas :   aetk-ffownd,    for   eilk   gown :  pretUed  pditper,   for 
printed  paper. 

And  in  the  beginning  of  words,  as  angvere  for  inquire. 
Enquend  of  men  of  other  conb^. 

Lyfk  of  Ipohydon,  v.  110. 
Ne  of  no  maa  cowde  enouert. 

id.v.m. 
Ib  has  the  sound  of  short  i,  as  ^Id  for  field :  yiid  for 
yibld. 
IcKLB,  g.  an  icicle.     (See  Eeole.) 
Ildino,  pari,   yielding.    (See  Eild.) 
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Illfit,  8.  a  large  vessel  used  in  brewing.  Ex.  "If  it 
innod  worked  cool  i'  th^  iUfU^  it  wunna  mak  good 
drink.**^  A  vitiation  of  cUe  fixt.  A  ydfaU^  is  among 
the  inventory  of  effects  belonging  to  Sir  John  Fas- 
tolfe.  (Arehseol.  xxi.  277*)  S.  Qoth.  fai^  vas  cnjus- 
cunqne  generis:  olfaJb^  cadus  cerevisise  condendse  desti- 
natus.  Teat,  o^,  cerevisia,  and  i»^,  dolium.  Belg. 
^Mcuip. 

Imps,  «.  young  shoots,  generally  taken  for  grafts.  A. 
Sax.  impan;  Teut.  impffen^  inserere.  Dan.  impei  C. 
Brit,   imp;  Swed.  ymp^  surculus. 

Of  feble  trees  ther  oomen  wretched  impes. 

Cant.  Tales,  v.  13902. 

Inchmil,   Inchmorb,  adv.  inch  by  inch. 

Incline,  9.  for  decline. 

Insensb,  r.  1.  to  inform.  This  vulgarism  is  not  con- 
fined to  Salopians.  2.  to  convince.  Ex.  '^  Y*  told 
him  soa  diden  ye,  but  y*^  didna  intense  him.*^ 

Insight,  s.  a  road  in  a  coal  pit  that  is  driven  into  the 

•  work. 

Intack,  8.  this  does  not  signify  so  much  a  take  in, 
or  imposition,  as  it  does  that  the  work  undertaken 
cannot  be  accomplished  at  the  stipulated  price.  "  In- 
tact'*^ says  my  informant  ^^is  where  a  job  is  innm- 
ning  in  the  price.^'* 

Intubn,  prep,  instead.     Ex.  ''  Tak  this  inium  o"  thafn.*^ 

Jack  Squealbb,  s.  the  Swift ;  Cypeelua  opus, 

Jagkstraw,  8.  1.  the  black  cap;  Sylvia  atriaqnUa*  2. 
the  white  throat;   Salvia  cinerea. 

Jao,  v.  to  carry  by  means  of  a  waggon  or  cart.  Ex. 
*^To  joff  him  a  load  of  hay.^^  There  is  considerable 
difficulty  in  ascertaining  whence  we  have  learned  the 
present  term.  I  think  the  meaning  of  the  S.  Qoth. 
joffa^  persequi,   which   in  its  primary  sense  is  applied 

-  to  hunting,  and  the  Teut.  jaghen^  festinare,  are  both  alike 
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unable    to   throw   light    upon    its   origin.      Id.  jaga^ 
exercere  \ 

Jagoer,  b.  one  who  works  draught  horses  for  hire.    Ex. 
*' Davis  the  Jaggery" 

Jbnntgoat,  ^.  a  bed-^wn  worn  by  children.     This  word 
is  almost  extinct. 

Jib,  to  hang  thb  ;  phr,  A  vulgarism  descriptive  of  a 
person  out  of  humor. 

JiooiN,  inUierj.  an  address  to  a  waggon  hone,  bidding 
him  proceed;    (See  remarks  under  Cohhoob.) 

JioaiN-siEVB,  «.  a  fine  cloth  which  sifts  the  dust  from 
oats  or  wheat  when  they  are  ground. 

Job,  «.  to  pierce  suddenly  with  a  sharp  instrument. 
Ex.  ''Jobbed  the  fork  through  the  table  cloth.""  It 
is  presumed  that  the  present  word  is  not  provincial. 
Ash. 

Jobber,  «.  a  dealer;  as  a  pig-jMer^  a  hoan^-jMmr^  &o. 

JoBLocKs,  «.  the  pendulous  carunculated  wattle  which  is 
seen  in  cock  torkies. 

Joo,  9.  1.  to  shake.  Ex.  ^^Joggiii^  the  table.""  This 
first  sense  is  chiefly  of  puerile  adaptation,  but  never- 
theless seems  to  have  given  origin  to  the  metaphorical 
use  of  the  word  in  its  secondary  sense ;  as,  2.  to  re- 
mind, refresh.  Ex.  ^^Jcg  his  memoiy.""  Teut.  Belg. 
9ekock&n;  Ital.  aeuotere^  quassare. 

JoNNocK,  phr.  The  precise  meaning  of  this  word  is 
so  difficult  to  convey  to  petite  ears,  that  aa  ilhutra- 
tion  rather  than  a  definition  must  dedare  its  pecoliarity. 
I  i&iagine  it  signifies  that  a  matter  is  conckunve;  for 
when  a  person  seems  unlikely  to  yield  or  retract,  the 
fiat  he  pronounces,  is  said  to  be  Jownod;  there"8  no 
appeal  that  can  avail  when  a  man  utters  this  dedsive 
word :  *'  That"s  jonnoekJ*^  And  sometimes  we  hear  an 
L  dependant,  lawless  living  fellow  described  aBJonmodt; 
''  le"s  jonnodt.'^  The  word  must  assuredly  be  irala- 
ti   Dus,  and  is  very  likely  most  lindted  in  mcolatian. 
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JoaAM,  8.  a  large  dish.  Ex.  ^^A  good  joram  o^  brotha.'" 
S.  Goth.   Swed.  Isl.  Dan.  jord^  terra. 

JoKDEN,  8.  a  fictile  vessel.  In  Thomas  Walsingfaain 
there  is  an  amusing  story  of  a  qoack  doctor  being 
condemned  to  ride  through  the  streets  of  London 
with  two  jordens  about  his  neck.  ^^  In  crastino^^  says 
the  historian,  '^  cum  mendacium  latere  non  posset,  oap- 
tus  est,  et  equo  impositus,  equinaque  cauda  commissa 
suis  manibus  loco  frseni  et  duee  olke,  quas  Jardanes 
vulgo  vocamus,  ad  ejus  collum  colligantur,  cum  cote 
in  signum  quod  illam  mentiendo  promeruit,  et  ita 
circumductus  est  per  omnem  civitatem  in  conspectu 
cunctorum  physicorum  et  chirurgorum  digna  dehones- 
tamenta  recipiens  pro  mercede.'*^  p.  288.  1  Henry  IV. 
u.  1. 

Ich  shal  jangly  to  thys  Jordan. 

P.  Plouhman^  247. 

Then  come  in  wrdans  in  iusaall 
Ala  red  as  any  nisBall. 

Hartshornb's  Met.  Taka,  p.  147. 

And  eke  thyn  iiiinals>  and  thy  Jardanes. 

Cant.  Tales,  v.  12230. 

Jow,  8.  abuse.  It  is  variously  pronounced ;  sometimes 
jaw,  at  others,  ja.     Teut.  Jauw,  clamor  rusticorum! 

But  they  garr'd  the  Featherstones  hand  their  jaw. 

Scottish  Minstrelsy,  voL  ii.  p.  88. 

Jowl,  8.  1.  a  dish.  Ex.  ^^  A  j(niDl-di8h.'*^  2.  the  head 
or  neck.  We  sometimes  hear  of  a  man  having  a 
large  jowl.  Arm.  gueol;  Irish  giaU,  os.  Fr.  gwie; 
Ital.  and  Span,  gcla,  gula.     A.  Sax.  doL,  guttur. 

Jowl,  f .  to  beat  the  head,  strike  it  against  anything 
hard.     Ex.    ^^  Jawled  his  yed  agen  the  waU.**^ 

JowT-HBADED,  odj.  stupid.  A  comiption  from  jolt- 
headed.     (See  remarks  under  on.) 

Bot  fowl,  jaw-jourdane-heded,  jevels. 

Dunbar's  Compt. 

JowT,  «.  to  jolt. 
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Just  now;  |>Ar.  Salopians  use  this  in  a  most  extended 
way,  applying  the  phrase  to  the  past,  present,  and 
future.  Such  a  custom  never  gives  rise  to  doubt  or 
ambiguity  among  thenoselves,  though  aliens  are  fre- 
quently puzzled  by  the  irregularity.  An  individual  has 
dined,  and  he  expresses  the  fact,  by  saying  ^'  he  dined 
^Mt  now^  If  at  dinner,  he  would  say  ^'  I  am  dining 
ju9t  naw^  or  if  he  has  the  dinner  in  anticipation, 
''he  hopes  to  dine  pist  naw.'^ 


^t 
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AFF,  Kafflk,  a.  a  boe  h&ving  a  very 
long  IiaD<ile,  one  used  by  garden- 
era.  S.  Goth.  Swed.  Verel.  in  Indie, 
ito/fe,  bacillus. 

Kale,  Kavs,  «.  to   empty  by  tilting 
or  throwing  upwards,   ae   a   loaded 
cart.     Gt.  KoiKon),    cavo! 
Kalts,  «.  quoit«.     As  this  is  not  a  vitiation  of  Keils,  or 
Kaylee,  which  mean  nine  pins,  Irom  tlie  Fr.  qvitle,  let 
U8  see  whether  it  can  deduce  its  origin  by  one  of  those 
complicated  ways  in  which  Etymologists  delight  to  per- 
plex themselves  and  their  readers.     Fr.  paiet ;   by  pros- 
thesis, ialet ;  by  syncope,  lalt;   by  paragoge,  jtnfts.   Isl. 
hieita,  violenter  jactari.    Nine-pinnet,  or  Keylee.  Cotgr. 
Kapish,  Kenbh,  s.  a  strain.     Ex.  "A  ienih  in  the  hip." 
Kasardly,  adj.  unlucky.     Lat-  eawt. 
Kkdlock,  8.  a  very  troublesome  weed,  known  by  Botanists 
as  the  charlock,  or  Binapis  arvmuit. 
Keep,   t.      1.   pasture.      Ex.    "Plenty    o'    good    ieep.'" 
3.   maintenance.     Ex.    "  Jack  inna  wuth  His  iegj.'" 
Keep,  e.  to  maintain,  find  in  meat  and  drink.     Ex.  "  Pd 
lother  keep  sich  a  chap  as  thee  bist,  a  wik,  than  a 
fortnight." 
Keep,  out  at,  phr.     Horses  or  cattle  which  lay  out  in 
hired  pastures  are  said  to  be  out  at  keep.     Ex.  "The 
cowts  han  bin  otU  at  keep."" 
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Kefyl,  8.  a  very  inferior  horse.  Ex.  ^^  Such  a  poor 
ke/yV  This  is  one  of  the  few  words  that  the  Sa- 
lopians have  gathered  from  their  Welsh  neighbours. 
But  why  it  should  be  applied  in  a  bad  sense  seems 
unaccountable.  In  the  Early  Poets  frequent  mention 
is  made  of  capeh^  caputs^  &c.  for  steeds  of  Uttle  value. 

In  the  same  armuie  y*  Isenbras  wroughte 
And  on  a  croked  oapie  that  coles  broughte 
Hymselfe  to  hattayll  gan  i^de. 

SIR  ISBXBaAS,  v.  415. 

Yet  the  word  before  us,  cannot  be  regarded  as  a  cor- 
ruption from  thence,  but  must  have  been  learned  'in 
malam  partem**  from  the  C.  Brit.  le/yL  Pbomp.  Pabv. 
keuyU  for  hors,  mordale.  (See  Yorke'^s  Royal  Tribes,  p.  91  •) 

Kbgole,  V,  to  be  unsteady;  Ex.  ^^The  table  keggUsP 
G«rm.  kugeln ;    Teut.  Belg.  kughden^  rotundare. 

KsKiLL,  V.  to  make  a  noise  like  a  goose.  The  same 
as  eacUe.     Teut.  Belg.  kcLeckden^  glocire.     Lindsay. 

Kell,  8*  a  piece  of  skin  which  vrraps  over  part  of  a  loin 
of  veal.  My  informants  vary  considerably  in  a^asigning 
it  a  locality.  But  as  there  is  no  discrepancy  in  the 
meaning  of  the  word,  it  may  not  unaptly  come  frran 
the  Teut.  gide^  callus.  Pbomp.  Pabv.  keU^  reticulum. 
Nares  quotes  as  an  illustration  of  its  use: 

111  have  him  cut  to  the  ktUy  then  down  the  seams. 

Bkaumont  and  Fletchbr. 

Kell,  8.  to  skin  over;  a  term  applied  to  horses  when 
they  shew  symptoms  of  blindness.  Ex.  ^^  His  eye  begins 
to  keU  over.^^  The  able  glossarist  just  quoted  again  fur- 
nishes me  with  an  example. 

Now  oover'd  over  with  dim  cloudy  Ms, 

Draytoft. 

Keveb,  v.  to  cover.  The  regular  vowel  is  perpetually 
changed  into  e^  and  {.     Ex.  ^^  Kewr  em  o^er.*" 

And  leyd  hym  in  his  owne  hous 

And  keueryd  hom  vp  ayeyn. 

The  ffunttfng  <if  the  Hare,  v.  262. 
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Kits,  s.  Uoflsoms  of  the  ash.  Bullokar  under 
tluis  explainB  the  woid,  ^Hhe  fruit  of  the  aehen-tvee, 
tiiey  are  little  narrow  husks  hanging  together  in  clus- 
tezB,  wherein  ifi  contained  the  seed  of  the  afihe  which 
is  bitter.^^ 

Ketx,  ELex,  8.  the  dried  stalks  of  the  hemlock,  or  other 
umbelliferous  plants.  The  word  seems  of  universal  ac- 
ceptation ;  supplying  all  the  kingdom  through  a  simile  for 
what  is  withered.  Palsgrave ;  kiekes^  the  drie  stalke  of 
humlockes  or  burres. 

As  doth  a  kyw  other  a  candle. 

P.  Plouhman^  3dO. 

All  the  wyves  of  Tottenham  came  to  se  that  syzt, 
Wyth  wyspeB,  und  kejris,  and  lyschys  there  lyzt. 

7\/tmamerU  of  Tottenham,  y.  201. 

Ill  make  these  withered  heaeeg  bear  my  body. 

A  King  and  no  King. 

For  keap,  dried  kew,  that  in  summer  has  been  so  liberal  to 
fodder  other  men's  cattle^  and  scarce  have  enough  to  keep  your 
own  in  winter. 

The  mieeriea  of  Inforced  Marriage,  iv. 

Kibble,  v.  to  cut  small.     Ex.    ^'^  Kibled  beans.^     Teut. 

kippen^  insecare. 
KiBBLiNo-AXE,  «.  an  axe  about  four  pounds  and  a  half 

in  weight,  chiefly  used  in  cutting  '  cord  wood.'* 
Kibbling  mill,  «.  a  mill  used  for  cutting  beans. 
EliD,  «.  to  cut  or  bind  up  faggots.     Teut.  hudden^  coire. 
KiDOLB,  V.  saliva,  chiefly  from  an  infant.     Teut.  hedd^ 

supporus. 
KinoLE,  f^.  to  emit  saliva.     S.  Goth,  sagla;  Dan.  ngle^ 

dicitur  de  infantibus,  ubi  salivam  per  oris  sinus  effluere 

patiuntur. 
Kh)s,  8.  faggots.     G.  Brit.  eidy8(m ;  Pbomp.  Parv.  hyde^ 

fasois.     Palsgrave;  kydde^  a  fagotto. 
KiLsoN,  8.  the  keel  of  a  barge. 

KiMiT,  (uif.    1.  cross,  ill  tempered.     2.    awry.     3.   dis- 
ordered in  the  brain.     Ex.  ^^A  kimit  sheep." 
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KiMNAL,  s.  a  vessel  for  household  purposes.  Pbqmp* 
Parv.  kyfdyfiy  or  keler  vessel ;  what  brewers  would  still 
call  a  cooler ;  kempUnffy  Bailey ;  kinding,  Coles.  An  old 
word  whose  derivation  i&  veiled  in  obscure  conjecture. 
Ray  enumerates  it  among  the  North  Country  words: 
it  is  by  no  means  common  in  Shropshire.  Palsgrave; 
kymnelly  quevue. 

A  kneding  trough  or  elles  a  kemelyn. 

Cant,  Takt.  v.  3548. 

She's  somewhat  simple 

Indeed;  she  knew  not  what  a  kimnel  was. 

The  OuBoomh. 

Kind,  «).  to  light,  as  fire.     Ex.  "  Kind  the  fire^ 

Kip,  «.  a  cote.     Ex.    "A  cauves  Hp^ 

KiPE,  %,  a  strong  basket  with  two  short  handles,  always 

formed  of  unbarked  osiers.     A.   Sax.  cypa^  cophinus. 

Tout,  hkypey  cupa«     Germ.  JApe^  corbis  dorsuaria. 
Kit,  «.  an  universal  vulgarism  for  a  gang,  or  company. 
Kitchen,  «.  a  large  iron  kettle  which  usually  hangs  over 

a  kitchen  fire. 
Knack,  'o.     1.  to  gnash  the  teeth,  to  snap  as  &  dog.    9. 

to  strike  gently  with  one  weapon  or  instrument  against 

another.     3.    to  nick.     Swed.  hnMka^  pulsare.    Oenn. 

huu^cmy  sonum  edere  ex  ictu. 
Knag,  9.  to  bite  at,  snap ;   and  hence  the  following  adjec* 

tive^  in  a  metaphorical  sense.     Isl.  no^ei ;  Swed.  gnaga^ 

mordere.     Teut.  hnagheny  rodere. 
Knaggy^  adj.  ill  tempered^  peevish.     Dan.  knotg. 
Knarlt,  adj,     1.    knotty.     Ex.    '^This  timber'^s  knarly 

stuff.''    2.  hardy,  stiff.     Ex.  "  A  knarly  fellow.''     Teut. 

knaarmy  stridere.    Swed.  knar^  hominis  morosi  verborum 

continuus  strepitus ;    knaariffy  morosus.     Dan.  knarwr- 

ren,  austerus.     Verel.  in  Indie,  knary  acer;    Teut.  kmh 

racJUighy  nodosus.  (knorrey  nodus.)     '^  A  thikke  gnarre^ 

Chaucer,  v.  551.. 
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Knit,  i?.    1.    to   unite.      Ex.    "The  bwon  (bone)  inna 

Init  yet.""     S.   to  hang  together.     Ex.    "  The  bees  bin 

tnUted  under  the  skip.'^     A.  Sax.  enitUm ;  Dan.  hnytter ; 

Swed.  knyta ;  Isl.  hnyta^  nectere. 

And  to  hys  fete  a  strong  rope  knffttes. 

R.  CoBR  DB  Lion,  y.  4068. 

And  luB  honden  biforen  him  knet, 

Thb  Sbuyn  Saobs^  y.  1516. 

I  wol  ben  his  to  whom  that  I  am  Arm/. 

Cant.  Taks,  y.  11298. 

Knoos,  s.  hemp ;  and  being  the  course,  fibrous  part,  may 
have  flome  connexion  with  the  preceding. 

KouNo,  Kbouuno,  9.  a  rough  tasting  apple,  nearly  alhed 
to  the  crab.  This  word  is  peculiar  to  the  neighbourhood 
of  Ludlow. 

KouTiNG,  a^.  addicted  to  bark  at  a  hon9e''s  heels.  Some 
of  those  who  have  listened  critically  to  our  peculiari* 
ties  of  speech  teU  me,  that  there  is  a  decided  difference 
between  a  ieoifstmg  dog  and  a  ioupinff  dog.  The  former 
denoting  one  who  is  quick  and  sharp,  valuable  as  a  house 
guard,  the  latter,  one  who  is  good  for  nothing,  unless 
it  be  to  molest  passers  by.  Ex.  "  Dunna  yo  hear  that 
dog  iaypinff  the  ship  i^     (See  Cbout.) 
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is  frequently  Bupplanted  by  w :   thus 
Salopians  say,  "  Fawm  uv  bis  bond^ 
for  palm  of  hia  hand.     Palsgrave; 
paulme  of  the  bande.     And  the  pno- 
tioe  is  not  without  authority,  as  we 
find  the  same  interchange  of  lettwa 
in  WieliTB  transUtitm  of  the   New 
Testament :   "  Othere  gaven  strokis  with  the  pawme  of 
her  hondis  in  hia  face."    St  Matthew,  ch.  jxn.     Also, 
baiem,  for  ialm ;  Palsgrave ;  haume,  an  herb ;  jwhcsi,  for 
psalm.     When  preceded  by  o,  2  is  invariably  changed 
into  (C,  or  H,  as  in  fold,  sold,  old,  aoold,  bold,  &o.  we  say 
fated,  towd,  otod,  icoad,  bowd  (Tout,  boade,  aud&x.)  Whw 
preceded  by  a,  it  is  likewise  converted  into  u ;  as  "this 
borley  wunnod  mak  good  tnavt.'*     "  He  dunna  yam  his 
taut.'"     Sometimes  it«  sound  is  altogether  suppreesed,  as 
in  fault,  vault,  &c.     The  natives  of  Craven  (See  their 
glossarist  under  mtiut)  have  a  similar  practice. 
Al  undergoes  a  peculiar  change  in  its  pronunciation  in 
several  parts  of  the  county,  but  especially  at  Ludlote.     It 
is  commuted  into  mc,  and  if  a  dissyllable  ending  in  d,  the 
d  is  invariably  turned  into  t.     Thus  we  hear  the  inha- 
bitants of  this  Burg  call  that  quarter  of  the  town  where 
the  prison  is  situated,  Gattmit,  and   Gaie/ort,  for  G«il- 
ford;    in  like  manner  H<dford  is  called   Hawtit,  and 
Wal/ord,   Wawnut  and   Wa«/ut. 
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Lace,  v.  to  beat,  chastise.  ^'  A  tight  lacing  ^^  in  the  two 
sexjBS  is  hardly  synonymous ;  for  whilst  the  male  portion 
would  carefully  avoid  it,  the  female  part  voluntarity  in- 
flict upon  themselves  this  species  of  torment.  Orose  re- 
cognises the  phrase  of  ^^  PU  lace  your  jacket.^ 

Laduck^d,  pari,  past;  being  beaten  by  a  boy.    (See  Lick.) 

Lag,  f>.  to  loiter,  remain  behind. 

Laglaot,  pAr.  the  last  of  a  band.  Verel.  in  Indie,  lag^ 
societas.     Grose. 

Laoman,  8,  an  epithet  given  to  the  last  of  a  troop  of 
mowers  or  reapers.  S.  Goth.  Swed.  lapg ;  Lapp,  loffg^ 
extremum  cujuscunque  rei. 

Lam,  «.  to  beat.     Ex.  ^^  Give  him  a  good  lamming.'*^   Celt. 

lam^  manus.     Tout,  lam  slam,  enervare  verberibus.     C. 

Brit,  lainioj  verberare.     Verel.  in  Indie.   2am,  fractus. 

Isl.  ilemma^  tundere.     Swed.  lam^  enervatus. 

Many,  I  say,  sir,  if  I  had  been  acquainted 
With  hmnUng  in  my  youth,  as  you  have  been. 
With  whipping,  and  such  benefits  of  nature. 

The  HoneH  Mans  Fortune. 

One  whose  dull  body  will  require  a  lamming. 

A  King  and  no  King. 

Lamb,  Lamp,   «.  a  form  of  the  preceding.     Grose  has 

the  word,  and  also  the  phrase   "  Lamb  pie**^  which  is 

synonymous.      In  the    celebrated   play   of   Ignoramus, 

the  word  occurs  under  a  Latin  form. 

PoL    Capillis  illas  in  viis 

Protiahens  ita  kmberabo,  ne  tollant  pedes  postea. 

Edit.  Hawkms,  p.  96. 

To  amplify  the  matter  then;  nmes  are  ye^ 
And  kmb'd  ye  shall  be  ere  we  feave  ye. 

The  B^ggari  Bush. 

Lambskinet,  s.  a  game  at  cards  played  by  young  people. 

A  corruption  from  the  Fr.  Ltmsquenei.     See  Gotgrave. 

Menage,  says  the  LansquenetSy  who  are  Swiss,  or  German 

footmen,  introduced  this  game  into  France.     They  were 

a  body  much  employed  by  the  Duke  of  Burgundy  in  his 

wars  against  the  king  of  France.      Phil,  de  Comines, 

Book  VIII.  c.  I4t. 

31-2 
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Lammel,  Lammogk,  «.  synonymous  with  the  preoeding. 

Langan,   Langit,  8.  the  socket  of  a  spade  or  shoyel. 

Lannet,  8.  a  laniard.    Fr.  laniere. 

Lant,  8.  urine.  Isl.  A.  Sax.  hland^  urina.  Which 
again  come  from  the  Celtic  &zfi,  fo»,  lUn^  aqua.  The 
primitive  has  given  name  to  some  places  in  our  own 
county,  as  Leintwsardiae ;  and  to  several  in  the  king- 
dom generally,  as  Lancaster,  London^  &c.,  which  have 
taken  their  appellation  from  their  position  near  water. 
Nares  quotes  for  my  purpose, 

Your  frequent  drinking  countiy  ale  with  knU  in't. 

Glapthornr's  WU  in  a  ConsUAk, 

Laipp,  v.  to  wrap,  fold  up,  enclose.  Ex»  ^^  L(Mpf»d  up 
in  paper.^'  Teut.  lappen^  coagmentare.  Swed.  lappa^ 
sarcire.     Sir  D.  Lyndsay. 

And  whanne  the  bodi  waa  taken,  Joseph  lappide  it  in  a  dene 
sendel. 

Wiclif's  New  Test,  St  Matt,  ch.  xxvii 

Bilapped  among  his  fon. 

Amis  and  Ahiloun,  v.  1014. 

Sohe  toke  a  riche  baudekine 

That  hir  lord  brought  fram  Constentine, 

And  lapped  the  lltel  maiden  therin. 

Lay  le  Frbink,  f.  133. 

Ye  must  gyve  the  knyght  a  lyver^. 
To  lappe  his  body  ther  m. 

Ritson's  Robin  Hood,  vol.  i.  p.  14. 

And  take  him  a  grene  mantell 
To  lappe  his  body  ther  in. 

'  id,  vol.  L  p.  35. 

Lap  me  in  soft  Lydian  airs. 

L'Alhgro. 

Latch,  v,  to  measure  under  the  surface,  as  a  mine,  by 
way  of  ascertaining  how  much  of  it  has  been  used. 
Thus  to  latch  a  pit,  signifies  to  measure  how  mudi 
of  the  mine  has  been  used,  as  well  as  to  disoover  what 
direction  the  work  is  taking.  Germ,  lache,  incisura. 
Lat.  Barb,  lachm^  incisio  arborum:  that  is,  as  a  boun- 
dary mark.     ^' Omnia  qusecunque  his  lacki8  etterminis 
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eircumdata  sunt  oum  viUulis  infra  poBitis.''''  (Du  Cange, 
sub  2/acft«9.) 

Lather,  «.  1.  a  ladder.  2.  part  of  a  mill  contiguous 
to  the  hopper. 

Lathbr,  Lother,  o^'.  rather.      Ex.    *^  Fd  kxtker  nod.''" 

Latnesb  o^  speech,  phr,  difficulty  of  utterance,  impedi- 
ment of  speech.  Teut.  heten^  omittere !  S.  Goth.  IcUj 
piger.  A.  Sax.  lotion ;  M.  Ooth.  lat^an^  diferre.  Swed. 
UMnffy  ignarus. 

Lats,  8.  laths.    Teut.  hUe^  tigillum. 

Latting,  adj.  late,  backward.  Ex.  '^  A  lotting  time  for 
the  tillin.**^   Yerel.  in  Indie,  lotwr ;  M.  Goth,  loto^  tardus. 

Law,  s,  liberty,  licence,  start. 

Laze,  «.  to  glean.  Ex.  ^^  Gone  a  lazing.'^  S.  Goth«  lata ; 
Teut. Franc.  Germ,  lesen ;  Swed.  losa;  A.  Sax.  leson^  legere. 

ITazino,  $.  the  produce  of  gleaning.  A.  Sax.  lering^ 
spicelegium. 

Leaf,  b.  fat  round  the  kidneys  of  a  pig.  Ex.  ^^Pig^s 
leaf^  usually  converted   into  lard. 

Lbapebs,  $.  grey  peas,  commonly  called  ^^  loping  paze.**^ 

Learn,  «.  to  teach.  This  is  a  very  common  metonymy, 
and  in  all  probability  universal.  Refinement  has  in- 
duced us  to  consider  it  a  vulgarism,  but  I  suspect 
somewhat  arbitrarily.  For  both  the  example  in  the 
authorised  version  of  the  Bible,  and  the  etymology  of 
the  word  itself  supply  an  answer  to  those  who  would 
condemn  its  use.  Germ,  lemen^  docere.  A.  Sax.  leor- 
nian ;  Franc,  leman ;  Alaman,  limon^  discere. 

Lead  me  forth  m  thy  truth,  and  leam  me. 

JPrni/ffi  xxY.  4.  and  8.    Psahn  ozix.  2. 

and  repeatedly  in  Shakspeare ;  As  You  Like  It,  i.  2 ; 

Tempest  i.  2. ;  Richard  IL  iv.  1. 
Leather,  f?.  to  beat. 
Lenth,  Leynth,  b.  length.     There  is  a  general  practice 

amongst  the  lower  orders  of  suppressing  the  sound  of 

^,  in   this   and    similar    words:    and    as    we   find    the 
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word  written  by  some   of  our  early  writers  without 

it,  the  custom  is  not  unsanctioned.     One  illustration, 

from  many,  may  suffice. 

In  his  muchehed,  and  in  his  l^nthe, 

Kyno  Alisaunder,  v.  7362. 

liBNT-asAiN,  Lent-tillin,  8.  such  crops  as  are  sown   in 

the  luring. 

And  knte  seeds  alle 
Aren  nouht  so  worthy  as  whete. 

P.  Plouhman,  211. 

Levebs,  8.  *'  wet  boards ;'  or  the  lower  moveable  boards 
of  a  bam  door:  sometimes  termed  ffeaicers:  periiaps 
from  being  lifted  out  of  the  side  grooves. 

Ley,  8.  1.  ploughed  knd  that  has  been  laid  down  with 

clover  or  other  seeds.     Ex.  "  A  clover  fey.*"     "  It  was 

a  ley  last  year.^^     A.  Sax.  ley^  novale. 

And  feyr  toke  vp  a  falow  ky. 

The  HunUyng  qf  the  Hare,  v.  162. 

2.  as  a  common  termination  to  the  name  of  a  place. 
In  which  we  must  seek  for  a  hi^ier  origin.  C.  Brit. 
Be;  Com.  le;  Arm.  lech;  A.  Sax.  lea;  Germ,  lage^ 
locus. 

Lichgate,  8.  that  gate  of  a  church-yard  through  which 
a  funeral  approaches  the  grave.  One  of  the  entrances 
to  Madely  Church- Yard  is  so  called,  and  whilst  all 
corpses  are  carried  through  that,  all  weddings  as  in- 
variably pass  through  the  other.  The  term  is  not 
confined  to  this  place  merely,  as  a  similar  apellation 
is  given  to  others  in  various  parts  of  the  county; 
the  church-yard  gate  at  Albrighton  bears  this  name; 
there  is  a  Lichfield  Gate  near  Norton  Camp ;  and 
the  like  name  is  recognised  in  Cheshire  and  Staflbrd- 
shire.  The  central  gate  leading  into  the  church-yard 
of  the  Collegiate  Church  of  Wolveriiampton  is  still 
called  the  lAchrgaie.  Isl.  Swed.  Lapp.  Uk;  A.  Sax. 
lie;  M.  Goth,  leik;  Teut.  lijck^  cadaver.  The  city 
of  lAchfidd  has  hence  derived  its  title,  being  as  Lam- 
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bard  informs  us  from  John   Rois,  ^^  called  LyeitfeUde^ 

i.  e.  Oada/wrum  Campus^  from  the  great  daughter  there, 

Lie  and  Lieh^ma  in  Old  English  signifying  a  body, 

by  which  name  Beda  also  calleth  iV 
Lick,  8.  a  blow. 
Lick,  «.   to  beat.      Ex.  *'  A  good  Uekmg.^    S.   Ooth. 

laga^  peroutere.     Plautus  has  ^pugno  legere^ 
LicKu^  adj.  a  very  genend  gubrtHution  in  the  vicinity 

of  Church  Stretton  for  UMe. 
Lids,  9.  transverse  pieces  of  wood  which  support  the 

roof  of  a  coal  work.     A.  Sax.  hUdatiy  tegere ! 
LiBF,  LiBv,  €uilf,  agreeable,  as  soon  as;   pronounced  Uf 

and  /jv.      Ex.    ^^  Fd  as  lif  do  it  as  nod.**"     A.  Sax. 

leaf;    M.   Ooth.   liuba;    Tout,    tief   dilectus.      Germ. 

Kd^en,  favere.     Lat.  Kbei^  lubet. 

*  What  ODiina  is  kf  or  loth. 

P.  Flouhman. 

Be  hym  kfe,  or  be  hym  loth. 

Ritson's  Ant.  Pop.  Poetry,  p.  90. 

Ne  though  I  say  it^  I  ua'am  not  Itfe  to  gabbe. 

Miileres  Tale,  3510. 
Whether  he  were  loth  or  lefe. 

Ritson's  BoUn  Hood,  vol.  i.  p.  41. 

Whose  mention  was  like  to  thee  as  Heoe 
As  a  catch-poUs  fist. 

Hall's  Satires,  ir.  2. 

LiBN,  part,  poet ;  layn.     Ex.   ^'  Her  banned  Um  up  all 

alung;*^  which  is  to  say,   whether  it  be  masculine  or 

feminine,  that  the  brute  has  layn  out. 

Though  ye  have  Hen  among  the  pots. 

Peahn  Ixviii.  13. 

LiEVER,  itd;.  rather.      Ex.    "-^  Lieter^  let  him  be.""     Sir 

D.   Lyndsay,  Chaucer,  Spenser. 

Hym  was  leuer  to  lyn  than  ryde. 

Sir  Goworther^  v.  246. 

That  hem  were  leoer  lond. 

P.  Plouhmak. 

I  had  kuer  than  a  thousand  pound. 

Adam  Bell,  v.  545. 

Mee  had  kwr  than  a  ston  of  chese. 

Turnament  of  Tottenham,  t.  189. 
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LiGOKBy  «.  a  liar.  Ex.  ^^Thee  but  a  liggtrJ^  S.  Goth. 
^uga;  M.  Goth.  Uuga/a;  A.  Sax.  kogan;  ¥tbsi!^.  Alar- 
man,  Ungan;  Belg.  Uegm;  Id.  Sw€Nd.  linga;  Germ. 
higen^  mentiri. 

Light,  v.  by  aphseresifi,  for  alight. 

She  Ught  adoun  and  fiiUeUi  him  to  fete. 

Cant.  Talu,  ▼.  6624  and  10483. 

A  yengeaimoe  and  dispight 
On. the  must  nedes  ijfght, 

Skcltov's  Poenu,  p.  83. 

All  hys  love  yn  her  was  Ij/ghih. 

Launfal,  y.  906. 

LioHT  TiMBBRBD,  €ulj.   sickly,    woak,   feeble,  alim.     Ex. 

^^  Theresa  nod  much  chaance  o^   keeping  sich  a  wekly, 

Ught  timbered  craohuir  alive.^ 
Lightsome,  €ulj.  light.     Pbomp.  Pabv.   lygktsuim^  full  of 

light.     Tout,  lickt;  A.  Sax.  UM^  lucidua. 

Full  U^fitmume  and  glad  of  cherea. 

ROMAUNT  OF  THB  ROSB. 

LiGHTsoMEB,  cbdj.  oomparative  of  the  foregoing. 

Like  ;  a  redundancy  which  often  enters  into  the  middle, 

or  forma  the  concluaion  of  a  aentence.    Ex.  '^  Her^a  been 

very  iU  liker     « Poorly  Uker 

Sa  Hope  and  Cniage  did,  quod  I, 
Experimented  hflce, 

Movtoomxrt's  Cherry  and  the  Sloe, 

Likely,  (idf.  suitable,  promising.  Ex.  ''A  lUdy  lad.'^ 
M.  Goth,  galeikan^  placere. 

Limb  of  the  Law,  pkr.  Jamieson  defines  limb  to  be 
"  a  mischievous  or  wicked  person  ;*•'  as  "  Yotf  re  a  per- 
fect limb.'*''  An  elliptical  expreaaion  says  he,  uaed  for 
''a  linA  of  Satan.*^  Verel.  in  Indie.  Lim^  membrum; 
Swed.  lem. 

Bat  I  am  taught  the  danger  would  be  much. 
If  these  poor  unes  should  one  attorney  touch — 
One  of  those  Limbs  of  Law  who're  always  here. 

The  Borough,  Letter  VI. 

Ling,  jt.  heath.     Verel.  in  Indie,  ling^  erica. 
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LiNKSRiNG,  adj.  idle.  Ex.  ^*  Yo  bin  a  Knierinff  fellow."* 
And  as  a  participle^  denoting  one  who  loiters,  or  idles 
about.  Ex.  ^^  jAnkering  (dnmiy  By  metatheeds  for  lin- 
gering,  A.  Sax.  Ungicm;  Teut.  hnghm;  Belg.  lengen^  pro- 
longare. 

Lin  Pin,  s.  a  pin  of  iron  which  passes  through  an  axle 
of  a  waggon,  or  a  '^  copsil^  of  a  plough,  to  keep  the 
wheel  on.     Lmch-pm^  Bailey. 

Lint,  «.  a  slang  term  for  a  halter*  Ex.  ^^  Yone  had  the 
Imt  nigfaer  your  neck  than  he  has.^  Teut.  ImU^  funicu- 
lus. Swed.  Verel.  in  Indie.  A.  Sax.  Bret.  Un ;  Belg. 
Ufd;  Dan.  lintoj ;  Lapp.  Une;  C.  Brit.  Arm.  Com. 
lUny  linum. 

LiNTY,  adj.  1.  idle,  lazy.  Ex.  "A  linty  fellow."*'  Coles 
has  lenkius^  idle ;  hence  the  metaphorical  sense,  2.  fai. 
Ex.  '^  A  Unty  pig.**"   (Lilleshall.)     Teut.  Imierer^  lenhu. 

Lippmo,  LippiNG-cLOUT ;  s.  a  piece  of  steel  welded  to  the 
front  of  a  horse's  shoes.  A.  Sax.  lippa ;  Franc.  Iq^ ; 
Swed.  Iwpp ;  Belg.  Teut.  Fr.  Uppe ;  Arm.  Germ,  lipp^ 
labrum. 

Lissom,  €^.  elastic,  supple,  pliant.  Ex.  *^  Lmom  as 
whalebone.''  A.  Sax.  lisse^  relaxatio.  Isl.  Udammkr; 
Dan.  ledmpff^  agilis. 

And  lylh  as  lasse  of  Kent. 

Dowsabdl,  v.  27. 

Ltthjeeblt,  adf,  lazy.  Not  very  provincial,  I  think.  Sir 
D.  Lyndsay,  Chaucer,  R.  of  Glo'ster.  Bullokar,  has 
Utherly^  slothful.     ^'  A  Sax.  lythre^  mains,  pravus." 

My  lad  he  is  80  Ulher,  he  said^ 
He  will  doe  nought  that's  meete. 

King  Estmerb^  v.  203. 

A  derk  had  Utherly  beset  his  while. 

Cant.  Tak8,  v.  3299. 

Lttteb  down,  9.  to  make  up  a  horse's  bed.  Teut.  Belg. 
Ktier  der  beesten,  cubile^ 

Who  being,  as  I  am,  litter'd  under  Mercury. 

Wmier's  Tak,  iv.  2. 
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LrrruB  FiiiNT  Goal,  #.  a  thin  meafluie  of  coal,  nearett  the 
surface  of  any,  resting  upon  the  Crawstone.  Our 
Shropshire  strata  lie  thus,  and  bear  the  following 
names. 

Lancashire  Ladies.    (Iron  Stone.) 

Little  Flint  Coal. 

Crawstone. 

Clod  Coal. 

Rondle  Coal. 

Two  Foot  Coal. 

Sill,  or  Gainy  Coal. 

Clunohes. 

Stinking  CoaL 

Penny  Coal. 

Flints,  or  Flint  Coal. 

Flat  Stone. 

Yard  Coal. 

Quises  Neck. 

Double  Coal. 

Three-quartered  Coal. 

Ball  Stone. 

Top  Coal. 
LoB^s  Pound,  s.  a  punishment  <^  a  pUyfiil  kind  with 
which  children  are  threatened,  an  easy  detention  be- 
tween the  knees.  Dramatic  critics  have  been  unable 
to  discover  the  origin  of  the  phrase.  Nares  quotes  from 
Massinger  and  Hudibras, 

Pound  in  Lob's  pound. 

Duke  qf  Milan,  m.  2. 

Thou  basely  thiewst  into  Lcb'e  pound. 

The  term  is  among  the  choice  collection  of  Grose. 
LoGKEBs,  8.  pieces  of  oak  or  hazle,  which  support  the  roof 

of  a  pit. 
Lodged,  part,  ptut ;  grass  or  any  kind  of  grain  which  is 

beaten  down  by  wind  or  water»  is  said  to  be  lodged. 

Haply   the   A.   Sax.    loge^   aqua,  originated    the  term. 
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Teut.  Hey-ioffhen^  componere  foenum  in  metam!  A.  Sax. 

loffian;  Belg.  Fris.  Sioamb.  loffAen^  componere. 
Lollop,  v.  to  loll.     Ex.   '^  LoUoping  about.*^     lal.  loUay 

segniter  agere. 
I  LoMB,  8.  a  lamb.     A  deviation  from  the  regular  antho- 

rities  of  the  Northern  languages,  which  is  only  justified 

by  the  example  of  Piers  Plouhman,  ^d  the  ancient  song 

of  Cuccu,  printed  in  Ritson^s  Anct.  Songs,  p.  4. 
LoMMocK,  8.  a  large  piece.     Ex.  '^  A  hmmoek  6*  bread.*^^ 

(See  remarks  under  Ock.) 
LoNBsoMB,   adf.     1.  destitute,  widowed.     Ex.  ^^A   poor 

laneiome  woman.'*'* 

A  hundred  marks  is  a  long  loan  for  a  poor  lone  woman  to  bear. 

2nd  part  of  Henry  IV. 

2.  solitary,  shut  out  from  the  world.      Ex.    ^^A  sad 
lenesame  place  to  live  in.^ 

Thus  he  hath  sold  his  land  soe  broad^ 
Both  hill  and  holt^  and  moore  and  fenne, 

AU  but  a  poore  and  lonesome  lodge. 
That  stCKKl  £Bur  off  in  a  lonely  glen. 

Ritson's  Scottish  Sqngs,  Yol.  iL  p.  131. 

Long  Fbathsbs,  phr,  ^^  To  lie  in  the  lonff  feaJQieT%^  is 
a  cant  phrase  for  sleeping  upon  straw,  in  a  bam  or 
stable. 

LooBD,  pari,  pcut.  A  perversion  of  the  generally  re- 
ceived meaning,  which  denotes  in  the  present  in- 
stance, being  supplanted,  superseded.  Ex.  ''  Ah ! 
I  Surrey  thee  bist  looed^  another  chapes  ta^en  thy  plack.''^ 

Fr.  looer. 

Loom,  s.  the  track,  or  wake  of  a  fish.  Ex.  '^  A  fishes 
loam,^    Swed.  lomay  segniter  incederef 

Loose,  v.  to  discharge,  let  off:  as  guns,  or  cannon. 
This  is  considered  by  many  as  a  vulgarism,  or  bearing 
the  marks  of  provincial  slang.  But  there  are  few  words 
used  on  better  authority.  It  ought  rather  to  be  written 
as  it  is  frequently  pronounced,  and  in  short  as  it  is 
spelt  by  Roger  Ascham  and  others,  louse. 
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They  lowsed  thdr  anowes  both  at  onoe, 

Adam  Bkll^  v.  309. 

It  obtainB  the  like  rignifioation  with   him  as  it   does 

with  us.     Nares  gives  illustrations  from  Drayton  and 

Ben  Jonson,    to  rescue  it  from  reproaoh.      A.   Sax. 

leosan ;  M.  Goih.  lausany  liberare. 
LoTHB,  9.   to  offer.     Ex.    ^^I   loihed  it  to  him  at  five 

shillin.^ 
LoTHBB,  <id/.    1.  a  corruption  of  rather.     Ex.  '^  Fd  latier 

nod.*"    2.  unwilling,  in  which  case  it  is  the  comparative 

of  A.  Sax.  loie^  perversus. 

A  loide  were  lother,  for  to  leyne  a  kmuie 
Than  swich  a  hegger, 

P.  Plouhman'b  Crede. 

I^M  hun  was  that  dede  to  don. 
And  wele  lother  his  liif  forgon. 

Amis  and  Amiloun,  v.  646. 

The  fiurer  of  fiace,  the  prouder  of  hart. 
The  kther  to  wo,  the  sooner  won. 

Schofe  House  qf  Women,  v.  661. 

LouK,  8.  a  blow.  .  Ex.  ^^  Fat  him  a  loul  on  his  yed."^ 
By  metonymy  I  suppose  we  get  this  word  from  the 
led.  and  S.  Goth,  luta;  A.  Sax.  Mutany  inclinare  se.  I 
have  no  better  fancy  to  offer. 

LouN,  $.  a  clown,  boor,  stupid,  countryfied  fellow.  Sy- 
nonymous with  loon.  Teut.  Belg.  loen^  homo  stupidus. 
Verel.  in  Indio.  lumdy  perversae  indolis  homo.  Ir.  /um, 
desidiosus.     Sir  D.  Lindsay.     Shakspeare. 

Thou  lies  fisdse  hum  they  said  again. 

•  Ritson's  BMn  Hood,  vol.  i.  p.  107. 

And  hauldly  hare  away  the  gear, 
Of  many  a  lawland  Awn. 

Gilderoy,  v.  60. 

He  held  them  sixpence  all  too  deere; 
Therefore  he  called  the  taylor  hvme. 

Percy's  ReHqtw,  vol.  L  p.  207. 

LouN,  LouNDKR,  V,  to  chastisc.  Ex.  ^^  Loun  him  well.'^ 
This  and  the  previous  Scotticisms  have  hitherto  eluded 
etymological  research. 
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LouNER,  9.  a  large  piece  of  bread ;   the  Unrn's  piece,  is 

the  first  cut  from  a  new  loaf. 
LovBsoME,  adj.  an  archaism  for  lovely.    Sir  D.  Lyndsay, 

lufesum. 

Her  loueium  eighen^  her  rode  so  biu^ht. 

Lay  lb  Fbbinb^  7.263. 

Ludlow,  s.  The  name  of  this  town  accords  precisely 
with  its  position.  A.  Sax.  leod ;  Teut.  luden^  populus. 
A.  Sax.  hlato^  lowe^  tumulus.  Teut.  loo,  locus  Altus  ad- 
jacens  stagnis,  torrentibus,  aut  paludibus :  (i.  e.)  The 
people  who  live  on  the  hill.  Low,  or  Lo,  is  common 
as  a  termination  to  several  places  both  in  and  out  of 
the  county.  Thus  in  it  there  is  Munslow;  A.  Sax. 
iMmd  OS ;  and  lowe,  tumulus ;  out  of  it,  Marlow,  a  hill 
surrounded  with  marshes.  Hotrndow,  Eatt  Loo,  Wesd 
Loo,  &c.  The  latter  part  of  the  word  undoubtedly 
comes  from  the  C.  Brit.  Uehau,  locare,  and  by  contrac- 
tion lau,  and  thence  low;  but  generally  speaking,  lotD^ 
designates  a  tumulus,  as  BrinUow,  and  Knighthw,  in 
Warwickshire,  and  Saxon'^s  Low,  near  Trentham,  co. 
Stafford,  on  the  estate  of  his  Grace  the  Duke  of  Suther- 
land. .  In  Shropshire  we  have  the  WilJotr  farm  in  the 
parish  of  Little  WerUoci,  a  locality  sanctified,  as  it 
were,  by  the  number  of  tumuli  it  contains.  (See  re- 
marks at  pp.  93,  269.) 

This  too  will  be  found  in  strict  accordance  with  ety- 
mological research,  as  Verel.  in  Lidic.  loge;  S.  GK>th. 
loffa ;  A.  Sax.  ky ;  Alam.  la/uffa ;  Belg.  laeye ;  Fenn. 
KecH ;  Dan.  lue ;  Brem.  loeffniss ;  Germ,  loh ;  M.  Goth, 
in  comp.  lauh ;  flanuna,  Itiue,  evidence :  having  reference 
to  the  cremation  celebrated  on  the  site  of  those  Lowes, 
or  eminences. 

They  drowe  heom  quyk  undnr  a  hwe, 

Kyno  Alisavndbr,  y.  4348  and  5364. 

Of  lightnes  sal  thou  se  a  iowe. 

Ywaine  and  Gawm,  v.  343. 
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Alone  he  walked  by  a  lowe, 
A  fayre  fyre  sawe  he  glowe. 

Syr  Isbnbras,  v.  384 

As  they  xydon  an  a  towe. 

LtBKAUS  DlSCOMUS,  T.  1000. 

That  beheard  the  sheiifie  of  Nottrngham, 
As  he  leaned  under  a  iawe. 

Robin  Hood  and  Quy  qf  Gisbome,  y.  187. 

Lug,  $.  1.  a  pull  by  the  ear.     Ex.  ^^Aluffot  the  ear.^ 

Not  provincial :    being  used  by  Lindsay,   Shakspeare, 

Dryden,  &o.  &o.    (See  Nares.)     In  its  primary  signi- 

fioation,  figure  was  unknown,  and  it  signified  the  ear 

itself,  and  this  meaning  still  oontinues  in  some  pads 

of  Ekigland. 

All  but  a  liM  by  th'  ear^ 
Or  such  trine. 

T%e  Nice  Fabmr. 

2.  the  strongest  kind  of  '^springle,^  cut  in  two,  peg- 
ging down  under  the  '^buckles^  the  thatch  of  a  cot- 
tage. 

LuoG,  f^.  1.  to  pull  by  the  hair,  or  ear.  Ex.  ^^  Lmg- 
gvng  him  by  the  yare.*^  S.  Ooth.  higga^  crines  yellere. 
2.  to  draw :  generally  i^plicable  to  heavy  carriage,  as 
timber,  stone,  manure,  &c.  Thus,  we  hear  farmers 
talking  ^'  of  luggmg  muck  on  the  follow.""  From 
the  tardy  movement  of  horses  on  such  occasions,  it 
evidently  comes  from  Teut.  Fris.  lugghen^  ignave  et 
segniter  agere. 

^' Don't  you  remember/'  says  Horace  Walpole  to  Sir  Horace 
Mann,  ''how  the  countess  used  to  %  a  half-length  picture  of  the 
latter  behind  her  post-chaise  aD  over  Italy  V* 

ComspondauiB^  voL  iL  p.  286. 

LuMM,  9.  an  epithet  given  to  a  piece  of  water  by  tJie 
turnpike  road  side,  betwixt  Coalbrookdale  and  Welling^ 
ton;  LuMM  Hole,  is  vastly  similar  to  some  pieces  of 
water  in  the  Tyrol,  which  obtain  their  celestial  green 
marly  colour,  from  the  peculiar  nature  of  their  bot- 
tom. WiUan  recognises  the  epithet  in  Yorkshire. 
C.  Brit.  0irm,  nudus. 
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LuNOB,  «.  to  beat,  or  violently  assault  a  person,  chiefly  by 

kicking.     This  sense  enables  us  not   inaptly  to  derive 

it  from  the  Fr.  aUanger. 

Art  th<%  not  shrewdly  hurt?  the  foul  great  hmgiea  laid  un- 
mercifully on  thee. 

Hie  Knighi  of  the  Burning  Pettk. 

LuNGOus,   adj.  cruel,  vindictive,   possessing  a  disposition 

which  delights  in  mischief,  or  the  infliction  of  bodily 

injury. 

Un  chi«n  alonge,  est  celui  qui  a  les  doigts  du  pied  etendus 
par  quelque  blesnre.  Richblbt. 
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w  changes,  and  even 
led  to  be  of  general 
the  word  titmip,  it 
>f  »,  as  turmit ;  the 
antly  varies,  as,  tur- 
nd,  &c. 
i.  the  miUepedee. 
IbI.  margfaila,  soolopendra  ! 
Maid,    t.    an  iron  frame   which   holds    '  the   bakstone.' 

(See  Bakctone.) 
Maiot,  ade.  almost.  £x.  "Maid  olemm'd.''  M.  Ooth. 
mow;  Oenn.  ma^;  A.  Sax.  maeet;  Teut.  Belg.  meest; 
Swed.  S.  Goth.  Dan.  meet ;  Isl.  meetr.  plurimum. 
ataid.  Sir  D.  Lyndsay :  magt,  B..  of  Brunue :  meett, 
Wiclif:  meete,  Chaucer. 
Hak,  «.  aa  usual  and  very  common  abbreviation  of  male. 
Ex.  "  Whod  ivir  make  thee  do  a  thieng." 

The  (JieeM  is  to  mak,  the  butter's  to  kim. 

Hbhd's  SeoftiA  Songt,  vol.  ii.  p.  125. 

Makbhipt,  «.  a  substitute. 

Make,  *.  to  fasten.  Ex.  "  Make  the  door."  "  Are  the 
windows  made  ^'  This  has  been  considered  by  numy 
as  a  provincialism.  It  may  be  questioned  however, 
whether  it  really  be  one.     Let  ua  regard  it  as  an  el- 
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liptical  expression,  and  call  the  modem  Oreeks  to  sanc- 
tion our  use  of  it  by  their  analagous  phrase,  of  tea  n  vet 

TijK  Qvpav. 

Make  the  door%  upon  a  woman's  wit. 

An  You  Like  It. 
The  doors  are  made  against  you. 

Comedy  of  Errors. 

Make  up,  phr.  1 .  to  coat,  wheedle.  Ex.  "  Pausing  and 
nkiUnff  up^     S.   attempting  a  reconciliation. 

Mall,  #.  a  corruption  from  Mary,  through  Moll:  unfre- 
quent. 

Mammet,  8.  a  doll,  something  small  intending  to  repre- 
sent a  human  being.  Ex.  '^A  mafnmet  of  a  thing."" 
Pbom.  Parv.  mawmette^  imagines  fictse  loco  Deorum. 
Coles  has  mamme^  a  puppet.  Belg.  Teut.  mammdcm^ 
mammula,  (Minsheu.)  Nares  says  it  has  been  supposed 
to  be  a  corruption  of  fnovement.  He  quotes  among 
other  authorities  for  its  use, 

This  is  no  world, 
To  play  with  mammets,  and  to  tilt  with  lips. 

1  Hen.  IV.  u.  3. 

Mammocks,  s.  broken  or  refuse  victuals.  Ex.  "  You  may 
eat  your  mammocks  as  likes.""     Not  provincial. 

ikAMMOOK,  9.  to  waste  or  crumble  away  bread.  Ex. 
^'  ChOd  dunna  mcmmock  thy  fittle  o"  that"ns.""  Skinner 
thinks  this  word  comes  from  the  C.  Brit.  md»,  parvus ; 
oeki  being  added  as  a  diminutive.  The  latter  part  of 
his  conjecture  does  not  seem  in  analogy,  either  with 
the  Welsh,  or  any  Northern  language ;  oka^  being  a 
cumulative    or    intensive   verb.      (See    Remarks   under 

LOMMOCK,    WaDDOCK.) 

Whan  mamockes  was  your  meate. 

Skelton's  Poems,  p.  197. 

Mantle  piece,  9.  a  chinmey  piece.  Belg.  mantel  van  de 
schoude ;  Fr.  ma/mieau  de  la  chemin^e.  Oerm.  m^mUl ; 
structura  qusB  camini  focum  circumdat. 

Marcher  Lords,  *.  A  title  given  to  the  petty  sove- 
reigns who  lived  on  the  borders  of  England  and  Wales. 

32 
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The  same  privilegee  appertained  to  those  on  the  Scotch 
borders.  Our  earliest  record  of  their  origin,  is  ^ven 
by  the  Conqueror,  in  1070,  who  permitted  Roger  de 
Montgomery  to  levy  war  at  his  discretion  upon  the 
neighbouring  kingdoms,  and  to  appropriate  to  himself 
from  the  Welsh,  whatever  he  could  thus  acquire.  This 
policy  led  to  the  erection  of  the  Marcheir  Lordships, 
which  consisted  of  more  than  a  hundred  little  states, 
and  thus  became  the  fruitful  parent  of  innumerable 
disorders,  till  their  suppression  in  the  reign  of  Henry  VII. 
(See  Blakeway^s  Hist,  of  Shrewsbury,  vol.  i.  p.  117.) 
M.  Qoth.  marka ;  A.  Sax.  mearc ;  Dan.  S.  Goth,  marie ; 
Isl.  mart ;  C.  Brit,  mars ;  Germ,  gemereh ;  Fr.  marcie ; 
Belg.  Teut.  Tnarck ;  Ital.  marka ;  Span,  camarka^  limites 
alicujus  territorii. 
Mare,  to  cry  the;  phr.  This  harvest  custom  is  not 
confined  to  Salopians,  as  there  is  reference  to  it  in  Cole^s 
Dictionary,  and  in  the  Magna  Britannia  of  Lysons.  It 
varies  however  in  the  method  of  celebration,  both  with 
us,  and  from  others.  When  a  farmer  has  ended  his 
reaping,  and  the  wooden  bottle  is  passing  merrily  round, 
the  reapers  form  themselves  into  two  bands,  and  com- 
mence the  following  dialogue  in  loud  shouts,  or  rather 
in  a  kind  of  chant  at  the  utmost  pitch  of  their  voice. 
First  band  :  /  have  her^  I  ham  her^  I  have  her.  (Every 
sentence  is  repeated  three  times.)  What  hast  theet 
What  hast  theef  What  hast  theef  First,  a  mare^  a 
mare^  a  mare.  Second  ;  Whose  is  her  f  Whose  is  her  f 
Whose  is  herf  First,  A.  B^s.  (naming  their  master, 
whose  com  is  all  cut.)  Second,  Where  shall  we  send 
her  f  &c.  First,  to  C.  D.  (naming  some  neighbour  whose 
com  is  still  standing.)  And  the  whole  concludes  with 
a  joyous  shout  of  both  bands  united.  In  the  South 
Eastern  part  of  Shropshire,  the  ceremony  is  performed 
with  a  slight  variation.  The  last  few  stalks  of  the  wheat 
are  left  standing;  all  the  reapers  throw  their  sickles, 
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and  he  who  cuts  it  off,  cries,  "  /  haw  her,'"''  "  /  have 
her^  "  /  hate  her'''' ;  on  which  the  rustic  mirth  begins : 
and  it  is  practised  in  a  manner  very  similar  in  De- 
vonshire. (See  Lyson^s  Magna  Brit.  p.  cocliv.  and 
Cornwall,  p.  oglii.)  The  latest  farmer  in  the  neigh- 
bourhood, whose  reapers  cannot  therefore  send  her  to 
any  other  person,  is  said  ''  to  keep  her  aU  the  umter?^ 
This  rural  ceremony,  which  like  the  other  picturesque 
usages  of  a  former  period,  is  fast  wearing  away,  evi- 
dently refers  to  the  time,  when,  our  county  lying  all 
open  in  common  fields,  and  the  com  consequently  ex- 
posed to  the  depredations  of  the  wild  mares,  the  sea- 
son at  which  it  was  secured  from  their  ravages  was  a 
time  of  rejoicing,  and  of  exulting  over  a  tardier  neigh- 
bour. That  this  is  the  true  solution  is  further  con- 
firmed by  the  fact  that  there  is  a  '^crying  the  iow^"" 
sometimes  observed  at  the  end  of  the  harvest  of  pease. 
(See  Blakeway  and  Owen's  History  of  Shrewsbury,  vol. 
ii.  p.  27.  Brand's  Popular  Antiq.  of  Vulgar  Customs, 
vol.  i.  p.  443,  &c.)  By  way,  I  suppose,  of  keeping  up 
this  custom  with  full  effect,  it  not  unfirequently  happens, 
that  the  farmer  who  has  been  presented  with  ^-^the 
mar^'*^  sends  one  of  his  harvest  men  with  a  halter  at 
supper  time  for  her!  Or  to  express  myself  in  the 
dialect  of  my  own  county,  according  to  the  relation  of 
a  witnesser  of  the  scene  in  1835:  ^^They  cryden  the 
mar  awhile  I  was  thire,  becos  yo  sin  we'den  done  har- 
rast  fiist ;  'e  gotten  up  o'er  neet  and  laid  a  dhel  o'  the 
weat  down  i'  swaaths,  un  awhile  we  wun  at  supper  a 
mon  cumm'd  in  wie  a  autar  to  fatch  her  away."  It 
is  not  unusal  to  sing  this  distich  at  the  conclusion  of 
a  prosperously  gotten  in  harvest. 

Hamst  whoam,  Harrast  whoam, 
Niver  a  loads  been  overthroan. 

Market  Fresh,  adf.     That  dubious   degree  of  sobriety 
with  which  farmers  too  commonly   return   home  from 
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market :    having  had  full   inclination  for  intemperance, 

but  only  venturing  to  the  borders  of  excess. 

Not  drunken  nor  sober,  but  neighbour  to  both. 
MARMrr,  8.    a  pot  with  hooks  at  each  side. 
Marow,  Marrow,  s,    a  companion,  friend.      The  Promp. 

Parv.  has  marwe^  and  maratce,  or  felowe  in  travayle, 

socius.     Fr.  mari. 

Pore  husbondes  that  bad  no  tnarowei. 

The  HunUyng  qfthe  Harty  v.  247. 

Tis  right  we  together  sud  be 

For  nane  of  us  cud  find  a  marrow, 

Ritson's  Scottish  Songs,  toL  L  p.  246. 

Mase,  v.  to  turn  giddy,  light-headed.     Ex.  ''  Felt  quite 

mased.'^     An  old  english  word,  metaphorically   appUed 

from  the  substantive,  mase^  a  labyrinth.    A.  Sax.  mcuej 

gurges.     Bulloker  has  maze^   an  astonishment.      In  a 

slightly  deflected  sense  to   our   own,  we  find  Chaucer 

using  the  word. 

Ye  mase,  ye  masen,  goode  aire,  quod  she. 

Canterbury  Tales,  v.  10261. 

Mass  or  Maes,  Maesbrook.  In  this  immediate  vicinity 
was  fought  a  battle  between  Oswald  King  of  Northum- 
berland and  Penda  King  of  Mercia,  in  which  the  former 
was  slain.  Tradition^  or  at  best,  conjecture,  has  fixed 
the  scene  of  conflict  at  Oswestry,  but  surely  it  must  be 
considered  more  probable  to  have  taken  place  in  a 
situation  still  bearing  the  same  name  as  that  recorded 
by  the  Saxon  Chronicler,  than  in  one,  concerning  which 
all  early  historians  preserve  silence.  Neither  does  Ety- 
mology desert  us  here,  in  ascertaining  the  true  locality 
of  the  action.  Maesbury,  supplies  in  its  termination, 
additional  evidence  that  the  place  had  become  sanctified 
through  the  slaughter  of  these  Saxon  warriors.  (See 
Remarks  under  Burt.)  At  Maesbrook,  or  on  Maes- 
brooke  Common,  it  seems  highly  probable  this  engage- 
ment took  place.  Having  fixed  the  situation,  let  us 
now  turn  to  the  history,  about  which  there  can  be  no 
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variance.  The  concurrent  testimony  of  historians  repre- 
sents Oswald  as  a  monarch  who  benefitted  his  age,  and 
who  displayed  in  his  own  life  those  gentle  virtues  which 
exalt  the  character  of  the  bravest  chief.  His  piety  was 
remarkable.  Bede  gives  us  some  striking  proofs  of  the 
way  in  which  he  desired  to  advance  the  religious  con- 
dition of  his  subjects.  Whilst  he  was  thus  labouring 
for  their  advantage,  the  ambitious  and  restless  Penda, 
King  of  Mercia,  invaded  his  kingdom  of  Northumbria, 
and  Oswald  fell  in  battle,  on  Aug.  5,  642,  at  Maes- 
brooke,  in  the  thirty-eighth  year  of  his  age.  His  con- 
queror caused  his  head  to  be  severed  from  his  body, 
his  trunk  cut  in  pieces,  and  the  parts  exposed  on  stakes ; 
or,  according  to  Henry  of  Huntingdon  who  is  our  autho- 
rity for  this  fact,  his  head  and  arms  only  were  thus  dis- 
honoured. 

Cujus  et  abscissum  capiit  abscissosq.  laoertos, 
ht  tribuB  affixos  palis  j^ndere  cruentoe 
Penda  jubet.  lib.  iiL  p.  331. 

Bede,  states  that  his  remains  were  about  a  year  after- 
wards under  miraculous  circumstances  transferred  by 
his  niece  Osthryda  to  the  monastery  of  Bardney.  They 
were  received  by  the  monks  with  great  honor,  and  be- 
came the  fruitful  source  of  those  numerous  legends 
with  which  the  pages  of  Hagiologists  abound.  Subse- 
quently they  were  removed  from  hence  to  Lindisfam  by 
his  successor  Oswy,  his  hands  and  arms,  however,  were 
preserved  at  Bamborough.  Matthew  Westminster  states 
that  in  the  year  910,  his  bones  were  transported  with 
great  reverence  from  Bardeny  into  Mercia ;  (See  p.  355,) 
and  Florence  of  Worcester  corroborates  him.  (See  p. 
3:iy.)  The  episcopal  seat  of  IJndisfam  had  been  re- 
moved to  Chester  in  882,  where  we  may  suppose  these 
bones  were  placed.  The  Chronicle  of  John  Brompton 
says  the  bones  of  St  Oswald  were  removed  by  Elfleda  to 
Gloucester,  where  she  built  a  monastery  in  honor  of  his 
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memory,  (p.  8.S5.)     (Bedae  Hist.  lib.  iii.  Saxon  Chron. 

amio  642.  Matt.  Weetmons.  p.  224,  &c.)     Pemiant  oon- 

siders  it  probable  that  the  Britons  bestowed  on  the  spot 

where  the  battle  was  fought,  the  name  of  Maes  i£r,  or 

the  long  fidd^   or  combat,  from  the  obstinacy  of  the 

conflict.     The  Saxons,  for  a  considerable  time,  retained 

the  name  of  the  place  where  the  action  was  fought, 

with  the  addition  of  their  own  vernacular  word  fM^ 

or  feUk^  a  field ;  as  Mamrfeld^  mMerfettk^  and  corruptly, 

masa/dd.     (Pennant^s  Wales,  p.  '259.) 

Campus  MetafiUd  sanctorum  canduit  ossa. 

Hen.  Huntingdon,  lib.  ilL  p.  331. 

'*  In  after-days ^\  says  Pennant,  ^'  the  name  became  en- 
tirely Saxon ;  and  from  the  fate  of  the  King  was  styled 
Oswald's  tree ;  now  Oswestry ;  and  by  the  Welsh  rendered 
Croes-osteailt.'"  (p.  26o.)  This  is  a  very  ingenious  deriva- 
tion of  Oswestry y  but  it  does  not  at  all  disprove  the  con- 
jectures I  have  advanced,  or  make  the  present  town,  the 
site  of  the  engagement.  It  has  also  been  surmised  that 
Oswald  fell  in  a  field  near  the  town,  called  Cae-^nef^  or 
Heaven  field,  and  that  a  tree  was  planted  near  the  spot 
called  Oswald's  tree^  hence,  Oswestry.  (Nicholson,  p.  1018.) 
In  answer  to  which  it  has  been  urged  that  ffea/enfeld 
in  Northumberland  has  the  same  meaning ;  and  re- 
ceived it  on  account  of  the  victory  Oswald  obtained 
there.  The  derivation  of  Maesbrook  may  satisfy  the 
doubts  of  those  who  may  stiU  be  scrupulous.  C.  Brit. 
Bret.  Armor,  maes,  prelium. 
Mash  fat,  Mash  tub,  s,  a  vessel  used  in  brewing,  which 
holds  the  malt :  the  grain  is  stirred  round  with  a  wooden 
implement,  termed  a  mash  staff.  Junius  aptly  deduces 
it  from  the  Gr.  fiaaaw.  pinso.  Fr.  mascher ;  Ital.  mae- 
care,  S.  Goth.  A.  Sax.  fat ;  Germ,  fass ;  C.  Brit. 
ffettan  ;      Alam.    faz  ;      Belg.    tat,     vas    cujuscunque 

generis. 

She  drancke  on  the  manhe  fat. 

Elinour  Rumming,  p.  137. 
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Then  up  they  gat  the  maskinrfal. 

RiTSON*s  Scottish  Sengs,  vol.  ii.  p.  124. 

Masker,  «.  1.  to  feel  stupified,  confused.  Ex.  '^  Sich  a 
dark  neet  I  was  masker'd  like.""  2.  to  grow  giddy, 
stun.  Ex.  ^^Gid  him  a  lick  as  quite  masier'd  him.**^ 
Fr.  massacre ;  Ital.  mazzare  f  Pegge  has  the  word  as 
common  in  Derbyshire. 

Master  tail,  «.  the  left  handle  of  a  plough. 

Maul,  id,  to  bruise  or  hurt  by  the  fist  as  in  fighting. 
Ex.  "  Terribly  mauled  in  the  face.''  Isl.  Swed.  mala^ 
molere.  Phillips  has  matd^  to  bang  or  beat  soundly. 
Coles.   Nares. 

Maun,  s.  a  horse's  mane.  Ex.  '^  Cohm  (comb)  his  matm 
afore  yo  ta'en  him  out  o'  th'  steable.  The  Isl.  mon, 
and  Swed.  moAn,  juba  equina,  favor  our  pronunciation. 

Maun,  i7.   must,  a  corruption,   I  suppose,  of  the  old  verb 

movm. 

But  we  maun  hae  linen,  an'  that  maun  hae  we. 

Ritson's  Scottish  Songs,  vol.  i.  p.  282. 

Maunder,  ^,  to  talk  foolishly,  incoherently.  Ex.  "  Goes 
maundering  and  bothering  on." 

Now  I  shall  take  my  pleasure^ 
And  not  my  neighbour  Justice  maunder  at  me. 

Rule  a  Wife  and  have  a  W\fe. 

And  now  Louisa  went  on  with  a  medical  maundering. 

Miss  Edoeworth's* /Te^,  vol.  iii.  p.  104. 

Maundrel,  s.  1.  a  pickaxe  pointed  at  each  end,  such 
as  is  used  by  colliers  when  '^holing.''  2.  a  pin  of 
iron  employed  by  smiths  when  making  '^balking  axes." 

Mawskin,  8.  part  of  a  calfs  stomach,  that  is  salted 
for  the  purpose  of  coagulating  milk  in  making  cheese. 
S.  Groth.  Swed.  Isl.  ma^e ;  A.  Sax.  maga ;  Alam. 
mago ;  Belg.  mcuig ;  Teut.  maeghe,  ventriculus. 

Me,  pron.  If  this  be  not  one  of  our  elegant  redun- 
dances, we  must  consider  it  as  a  pronoun  used  instead 
of  myself.  Ex.  "'  Pll  goa  and  get  me  some  mate. 
"Clane  me  for  chyrche. 
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Meaking,  part.  pres.  poorly,  drooping.  Ex.  ^*A  mealing 
cratur.'^  "Gwuz  meaking  about/^  Pbomp.  Pabv. 
mskgn^  humilio.  Verel.  in  Indie,  meka^  verba  hand 
viriliter  proferre.  S.  Goth,  meker^  homo  moUiB.  Swed. 
meka,  hebetudine  ingenii  in  sermone  timidulum  agere. 

Meal^s  meat,  8,  a  meal  of  meat,  or  enough  for  a  meal. 

More  eommonly,  ''a  maies   mate^     Ex.   "Nobody  to 

gie  him  a  males  mater     Craven. 

Ne  take  a  meki  mete  of  thine. 

P.  Plouhman. 

A  meies  mete  for  a  poure  man.         itL 

Meanevers,   ach.  mean  while. 

Meo,  8,  a  mark  pitched  at  in  playing  at  quoits.  When 
the  quoit  touches  it  the  thrower  counts  two;  if  the 
meg  is  driven  from  its  place,  (m^frisere)  three ;  and 
if  it  be  entirely  covered,  (tehauvere)  four.  C.  Brit. 
magl^  a  spot!     Isl.   megn^  summa  rei! 

Meght,  9.  the  old  form  of  the  preter-imperfect.  Ex. 
"  He  meght  ha**  done  it,  if  had  liked.''' 

Because  th^  meg^  haue  good  space. 

Sir  Tryamourk,  v.  679. 

Mblch,   ad}\  in    milk.     Ex.   ^'  A  new  melch  cow  :^   and 

one   who  yields   her  milk   readily  is   called   ^^an   easy 

mdched  oner     A.  Sax.  mdca/n ;   Swed.   molka ;    Belg. 

melken;  Teut.  meleken;  Germ,  melken  and  mileken^  mul- 

gere.     Isl.   mialta;  Dan.  malken^  mulctum  ire. 

For  ache  was  mehhe  and  couthe  theran. 
Sche  bad  it  souke  and  it  nold. 

Lay  lb  Frbin,  v.  196. 

Melverly,  8.  From  the  circumstance  of  this  village  on 
the  Welsh  side  of  Shropshire  being  continually  flooded 
by  the  irruptions  of  the  Severn,  has  originated  the 
phrase  of  ^^  Get  to  Melverly  leie  thee^  Its  remoteness, 
perhaps,  and  the  frequency  of.  inundations  to  which  it 
is  subject,  has  occasioned  the  place  to  pass  into  a 
bye  word,  and  its  inhabitants  to  be  called  Mdterlff 
God  helps. ,    In   a   wet   season   their   plight   turns  the 
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joke  agiunst  them,  but  after  a  dry  summer,  the  Mel- 
9erleian8y  whoise  land  which  in  itself  is  rich  and  pro- 
ductive, has  been  rendered  more  fertile  by  the  bountiful 
watering  of  the  adjacent  river,  retort  upon  their  ban- 
tering neighbours,  by  the  phrase  of  '^  Melvbrlt!  where 
do  you  think  r''  A  triumphant  kind  of  exclamation, 
which  signifies  that  such  crops  as  those  at  Melverly 
could  be  obtained  no  where  else. 

Meusb,  «.  a  hole  in  a  fence  through  which  a  hare 
usually  passes,  her  general  track.  Cotgrave  has  under 
Fr.  trouie^  a  gap  or  mtuet  in  a  hedge.  A  word  recog- 
nised by  Beaumont  and  Fletcher,  Chapman,  and  other 
poets,  as  weU  as  by  Gervase  Markham,  a  professed 
writer  on  field  sports.     (See  Nares.) 

Take  a  hare  without  a  mtue. 

Ray's  Prwerhn, 

Mbzzeld,  part,  past ;  afflicted  with  a  kind  of  leprosy.  Ex. 
*^  Th^  aud  sow^s  mezzild  like,  I  think  as  how  ul  die.'" 
Promp.  Parv.  masdydj  serpiginosus.  Palsgrave;  mesytt 
the  sickenesse,  mesellerie.  Cotgrave  renders  the  Fr.  me- 
ieau  a  mesMed  person.  In  Lancashire  and  Derbyshire, 
mezzU-feaid^  means  red  with  pimples.  S.  Goth.  masUffy 
scabiosus.  Bret.  mezM;  Fr.  mezeoM  and  meseau;  Teut. 
ms9el;  Belg.  magelen;  Dan.  maselmg^  leprosus.  The  term 
is  for  the  most  part  appHed  to  swine;  and  as  my  in- 
formant under  the  Wrekin  saith,  the  word  mezzUd 
describes  a  pig  which  has  ^^  the  flesh  full  of  tiny  blobs 
of  water  all  over  the  body;  the  cheeks  are  not  so 
bad  as  any  other  part ;  the  fat  as  bad  iviry  mossel, 
but  nod  so  visible  like  to  the  eye.'*''  Germ,  mas^  masel^ 
macula. 

M1DLING-8HARP,  adj.  tolerably  well.  Ex.  "  How  is  the 
family,  John!  Why  the  measter^s  ketched  a  hacking 
cuff  (cough)  like,  but  the  missus  bin  midlinpsharp. 

Mike,  v.  to  idle,  loiter.     Ex.    ^^Jacky  wants  to  mike. 
Craven  Gloss,  and  Nares  have  it  michin  and  tnich^  th^ 
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same  word  as  our  own  but  diiferently  spelt.  We  always 
use  it  in  a  perverse  sense. '  It  is  not  so  intensively 
employed  as  formerly.  Promp.  Parv.  Mychyn  or 
prydotdy  stelyn  smcUe  thynffes^  Surripio.  Softened 
down  by  the  dramatists  to  idle  and  mischievous. 
Chaucer. 
Mile,  «.  This  is  inserted  simply  for  the  sake  of  no- 
ticing the  universal  singularity  of  its  use.  The  vulgar 
never  give  the  word  a  plural.  A  similar  practice  is 
observable  in  Foot:  they  suppose  this  to  be  likewise 
a  plural  in  itself,  and  speak  of  '^  a  two  foot  rule  -^ 
"a  bwdard  seven/bo^  long.'''  In  the  former  instance, 
they  say,  "  to'ert  four  or  five  mile  C  and  the  custom 
seems  to  receive  countenance  from  some  of  our  Early 
English  Poets. 

Three  myk  mysfhte  men  here  the  sotrn. 

Richard  Cobr  db  Lion,  y.  6714. 

An  hundred  myle. 

OcTAViAN  Imperatob,  ▼.  286. 

Miles  endways,  phr.     These  are   very  long  ones. 
Miller,  s,   the   larva  of  a  lepidopterous  insect,    known 

in  its  imago  state  by  the  appellation  of  Vanessa  Urticse. 

It  is  addressed  by  children  in  this  distich, 

Miller,  Miller,  blow  your  horn! 

You  diall  be  hanged  for  stealing  com. 

MiLK-FoRK,  8.  a  forked  branch  of  oak,  usually  at  the 

dairy   door,   upon  which  the   milking  pails,  and  other 

lacteous  vessels  are  hung. 
Milk-prick'd,  part,  past ;  milk  turned  sour. 
MiLNER,   r.   the   old   form   for   miller,   according  to   P. 

Plouhman,  A.  C.  Mery  Talys,  p.  24,  Percy^s  Reliques, 

&c.  &c. 
Misdeem,  i?-  to  be  suspicious,  illiberal.     Tent,  misdienm, 

male  mereri.     A.  Sax.  wm,  from  M.  Goth,  missa,  defeo- 

tuB ;    deman^  judicare. 

He  which  that  misconceivcth,  oft  tniftdeemeth. 

Chaucer's  Merck.  Tale. 
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That  taketh  well  and  soometh  nought, 
Ne  it  misdeeme  in  hir  thought. 

House  of  Fame. 

They  retained  not  the  fear  of  the  Lord^  and  they  assented  not 
to  my  counsel,  and  they  depraved,  and  migdeemed  all  my  correction. 

WiCLiFF  on  Pra^f  c.  ii. 

MisDEEMFUL,  odf.  suspicious.  See  Roister  Doister,  edit. 
Briggs,  p.  50. 

MisLE,  9.  to  rain  gently.  Ex.  '^It  misles  6*  rain,^  that 
IB,  according  to  its  sense  and  derivation,  ^'it  nUgts  6* 
rain  Z*^  A.  Sax.  misiy  caligo,  quia  caligo  est  privatio  lucis, 
a  missen,  carere.  Germ,  misty  nebula.  Wachteri  Gloss. 
Teut.  Fris.  Holl.  misten,  mieselen^  rorare  tenuem  pluviam. 

Mix,  v.  to  clean  out  as  a  stable,  or  cow  house.  Ex. 
''''Mixing  the  moggies,''^  i.e.  mixing  the  calves. 

MixEN,  MixoN,  s.  a  dunghill,  heap  of  rubbish.  It  is 
not  dialectical.  A.  Sax.  mixen ;  Dan.  mog ;  Scan,  modt- 
huU ;  Isl.  myii ;  Swed.  mok^  sterquilinium.  -  Cotgrave, 
Coles,  &c.  mexm^  mixen. 

MoBBLE,  9.  to  cover  up.  Ex.  '^  Mobbled  up  in  a  cloak.^^ 
MobbUdy  as  females  are  said  to  be  when  so  covered  or 
clothed,  and  from  their  form  being  obscured  and  par- 
tially hidden  by  this  ungraceful  load  of  drapery ;  the 
word  has  affinity  with  the  S.  Goth.  Swed.  moln^  nubes. 

Ist  Player,    fiut  who,  ah  woe !  had  seen  the  mobbled  queen. 

Ham.    The  mobbled  queen? 

Pol.    That's  good ;  mobUed  queen  is  good. 

Hamlet,  ii.  2. 

MoBCAP,  s.  a  cap  tying  under  a  woman^s  chin  by  so 
broad  a  piece  of  lace  or  muslin  of  the  same  material 
as  the  cap  itself,  that  the  face  is  partially  hidden.  This 
unbecoming  and  inelegant  fabrication  of  our  English 
madigteSy  may  not  unaptly  be  assimilated  to  the  Lap- 
pish, shhmoh^  tegmentum  capitis,  quo  foemine  Lappo- 
rum  utuntur  hieme  quoque  simul  facies  operitur. 

MoG,  «.  to  move.   Ex.  "  Come  vMg  off."    Isl.  vmha^  movere. 

Moil,  v.  1.  to  work  hard,  slavishly,  generally  at  some 
dirty  occupation.      Ex.    "  Toiling  and  mMing^ 
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Unpreachinp;  prelates  aie  so  troubled  with  lordly  living,  and 
moiUng  in  their  gay  manors  and  mansions. 

Latimer's  Sertnon  oti  the  Phugh. 

2.  to  become  dirty.  Ex.  ^^  Moiled  from  yed  to  fut.^ 
Teut.  moeyer^  limus.  Eng.  mire;  Fr.  nwuiHer,  (which 
gives  us  the  Salopian  pronunciation :)  madidare.  Verel. 
in  Indie  modar ;  Dan.  mhdder ;  S.  Goth,  mod ;  Alam. 
muoder ;  Belg.  moede;  Germ,  miude^  fatigatus.  Gr. 
jjLoXuvw^  contaminare. 

MoLLicRUSH,  «.  to  bruise  or  break  fine;  used  in  ^ma- 
lam  partem."  Ex.  'Til  moUicrush  thee.'"  Fr.  mol, 
escraser. 

Mollify,  «.    1.  to  bruise  or  beat.     In  this  sense,  whidi 

must  be  considered  a  vulgarism,  it  is  not  so  frequently 

used   as  in  the  next.     2.  to   soften,  subdue.     Here  it 

is   a  correct  word.      Neither  moUified  nor  bound   up 

with  ointment.  Is.  i.  6.     Fr.  moUifier^  to  moUi/y,  Cotgr. 

Lat.  moUio. 

Some  moUifioatian  for  your  giant  sweet  ladv. 

Twelfth  Night,  L  5. 

MoMMET,    s.   a    trifle,  a   doll,    or   puppet;    synonymous 

with  mammet, 
MoN,  8.  a  man.     Pure  A.  Saxon  mon^  homo. 
MoNGB,  «.   to  eat,   bite   at  ravenously.     Fr.  manger  a 

un  grain   de   sel,   to   eat  hastily  or   greedily,   without 

staying  for  any  sawce  or  seasoning,  other  than  a  come 

of  salt  will  yeeld  him.     Cotgr. 
Moonshine  flit,  phr.  decamping  by  night,  and  leaving 

the  landlord  unpaid. 
Moral,  8,  a  model.     As  in  the  North  Country,  we  say, 

"a  moral  of  a  man.*^     Brockett,   Moore,  Nares. 
MoRKiN,  Mawkin,  8.  B.  scarccrow.     Isl.  morkinn;  Swed. 

murken,  putrefactus? 

Could  he  not  sacrifice 
Some  sorry  morkin  that  unhidden  dies. 

Bishop  Hall's  Satiret. 

Mort,  «.   a  large  quantity.     Ex.  "A   mort  of  it."*"     Isl. 
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margt^  morgt,     Cimb.  m&rt^  multum.   Irish,  moran^  mul- 
titudo.     Grose. 

MossEL,  ^.  a  morcel.  Ex.  ''Nod  a  mosid  6"  mate.**" 
Fr.  morcel. 

And  after  the  magsel,  thanne  Satanas  entride  into  him. 

WiCLiFF^s  New  Testament,  John  xiv. 

MosY,  adj,  a  state  verging  upon  rottenness.     Ex.  ''  Mos^ 

apples.'*^     Teut.  moes^    puis!     C.  Brit,  fn/wydo^   humec- 

tan.     Gr.  y^uhiuj  nimio  humore  putrescere. 

His  hone  hipped  with  an  old  mothy  saddle,  the  stirrups  of 
no  kindred;  besides^  possessed  with  the  glanders,  and  like  to 
fiMMo  in  the  chine.  Taming  of  the  Shrew,  ili.  2. 

Mother,  $.  a  round  piece  of  leather  put  upon  the  bladder 
that  lies  inside  of  a  foot-ball. 

Mothering,  s.  the  sediment,  or  turbulent  dregs  of  vinegar. 
S.  Goth.  Belg.  modder ;  A.  Sax.  m^^der^  spurcities  ista, 
quse  in  fundo  doliorum  aut  ampullarum  residet.  Teut. 
moeder^  modder^  fsex.  Isl.  mod^  quisquilise.  Swed.  moder^ 
residuun^  &eculentum  in  fundo  vasorum.  Palsgrave; 
modeTy  a  disease,  marrys. 

MoTHERiNQ  Sunday,  8.  "  To  go  a  mothering^^''  is  a  very 
old  custom.  It  seems  to  have  originated  from  the 
practice  that  prevailed  in  the  Roman  Church  of  people 
visiting  Mother  Church  on  this^  or  Midlent  Sunday^  to 
make  their  offerings  at  the  high  altar.  The  appointment 
of  the  lessons  for  this  day,  the  first  of  which,  gives  the 
story  of  Joseph  entertaining  his  brethren,  and  the  se- 
cond, which,  treats  of  our  Saviour^s  miraculously  feed- 
ing five  thousand,  together  with  the  allusion  to  Mother 
church  in  the  epistle  to  the  Galatians,  iv.  26.  ''  Jerusa- 
lem which  is  the  mother  pf  us  all,^  &c.  have  evidently 
occasioned  the  practice. 

lie  to  thee  a  sinmell  bring, 
'Gainst  thou  goest  a  mothering, 

Herrick's  Hesperidef, 

MoTTT,  s.  a  mark,  or  spot  at  which  quoit  players  pitch. 
S.  Goth,  moty  punctum,   in  quo  plures  concurrunt.  Isl. 
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mo^,  GoncurBUS.     C.  Brit,  tnai^  a  place.     A.  Sax.  moty 
atomus. 
MouoHT,  T.  the  old  fonn  of  the  preter  imperfect.  Chaucer, 

&c.   A.  Sax.  mot^  possum. 

For  to  get  sleep  if  that  he  mought. 

Sir  Gray  Stbbl,  v.  1998. 

The  fiprehound  ranne  forth  his  waye 
Tyll  he  came  where  his  maister  laye^ 

As  £E»te  as  euer  he  moug^. 

Sir  Tryamoure,  v.  613. 

Mought,  8,   a  moth.      Ex.    ^'  The  fMmghU  han  eat  if 

Palsgrave;   mought  that  eateth  clothes. 
Mould  Wt,    Mouldy  wabp,  «.     a  mole.      A   good  old 

English  word.     A.  Sax.  mold^  terra ;  weorpiany  jactare ; 

Swed.  mtdbort ;  Germ,  mawl  wwff;   Teut.  walirWHarf ; 

Alam.  mul^umrf;    Isl.  moldcarpa;    Dan.  muUharp;   S. 

Goth.  muUwady  talpa. 

We  call  in  some  parts  of  England  a  mauk,  a  numldwarp,  which 
is  as  much  to  say^  as  a  cast-earth;  and  when  planks  or  hoids 
are  awry  we  say  they  cast,  or  they  warp. 

Vbrstsgan's  RestUution  o/Deeaied  InteUigmoe. 

Sometimes  he  angers  me 
With  telling  me  of  the  mokhoarp  and  the  ant. 

1  Hm.  IV.  iiL  1. 

MouN,  «.  correllative  with  may  and  may  not.  In  the 
former  instance  an  archaic,  m  the  latter,  a  vitiated  form. 
Ex.  '^  I  moun  tak  it  whoam."*^  Here  the  first  vowel  is 
oftener  silent,  and  it  becomes  by  elision,  mun ;  *^  /  mun 
take  it  whoam.*"  In  the  latter  example,  it  is  em- 
ployed negatively,  as,  ^^  I  moun  let  thee  do  a  thatnX^ 
implying,  I  may  not. 

Ye  moun  not  serve  to  God  and  to  richesse. 

WiCLivF^s  New  TestamaU, 

For  adventures  which  that  moun  hetide. 

Cant,  Tides,  v.  12868  and  13100. 

MouT,  MowT,  V.  to  moult.  Pbomp.  Pabv.  Mowted^  de- 
plumatus;  Mowtinge^  deplumacio.  Teut.  muyten^  plu- 
mas  in  aviariis  amittere.     Fr.  muer. 

MouTEB,  «.  to  moulder,  decay.  Ex.  "  MauUring  away.^ 
A  vitiation  of  the  original  form,  obtained  thus,  moulder^ 
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moulter^  mout^r,  Teut.  mouteren^  macerare,  moUire; 
M.  Goth,  muld;  S.  Ooth.  mtdl ;  Swed.  id.  Isl.  mol ; 
A.  Sax.  mold ;    Dan.  muld^  pulvis. 

Mucx,  «.  1 .  to  clean  ont,  free  from  manure.  Ex.  ^'  Muei 
the  cowhus.**^  S.  Goth.  Swed.  moeka^  stabula  purgare. 
2.  to  cover  with  manure.  A  farmer  talks  of  mtickinff  his 
land.     (See  Mixen.)     Hence,  also, 

MncKSB,  «.  1.  to  be  busy  or  employed  upon  some  filthy 
work.  Ex.  "A  muckerinff  job.''  2.  to  live  as  it  were 
from  hand  to  mouth,  in  a  comfortless,  dirty  way.  Ex. 
«  He  Kved  idwaye  in  a  very  mueksrinff  way."  3.  In  an 
uncertain  sense.  Ex.  ^'  The  clothes  were  mtickered  in 
the  wash  tub.*" 

MuDsoN,  8.  quasi  Mudstone,  the  upper  Silurian  rocks 
generally,  which  rapidly  disintegrate,  and  fall  into  mud. 

MvoRus,  8.  a  pottery.  At  Benthal,  one  is  carried  on  with 
spirit  and  activity,  and  it  is  this,  which  has  supplied 
me  with  an  authority  for  the  present  appeUation :  univer- 
sal there  and  the  neighbouring  parish  of  Broseley. 

MuLLOK,  8.  rubbish,  dung.  Ex.  ^'A  heap  o'  muUoky 
Isl.  mol^  mica.     G.   Brit,  mtelwg^  quisquilise. 

The  muUok  on  an  hepe  ysweped  was. 
And  on  the  floie  yeast  a  eanevas, 
And  all  this  muBok  in  a  sire  ythrow. 

Cant.  Tales,  v.  16408. 

Till  it  be  rotten  in  muOok  or  in  stre. 

id.  V.  3871. 

MuN,  V.  a  form  of  the  imperfect  verb  must.  Ex.  '^  I 
mun  gqk  I  reckon.*" 

Thai  mun  be  met  if  thai  war  ma. 

Minot's  Poems,  p.  3. 

Munch,  Munoe,  8.  to  eat.     Fr.  manger. 

MuNcoBN,  8.  oats  and  barley  mixed;  Old  English,  mong- 
com :  a  term  but  rarely  heard,  except  on  the  Cheshire 
side  of  the  county.     A.  Sax.  mengean^  miscere. 

MuNNA,  MuNNOD,  'c.  two  various  forms  of  must  not, 
which   are  very   prevalent.      Simply   another  mode   of 
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expreesion  which  we  give  to  the  old  word  maun:  by 
suppression  of  the  first  vowel,  it  becomes  mun^  thence 
munniay  and  mun  nat^  and  in  accordance  with  the 
conunon  practice  of  converting  t  final  into  d^  nmnmod. 
Ex.   '^  Her  munnod  nize  a  that'^ns/^ 

MuNDLE,  s,  A  stick  used  in  stirring  up  cream.  Ex. 
^'A  creaxa-mundle.'*^     A.  Sax.  mund^  manus. 

Mutton,  «.  1.  a  low  term  of  contempt  for  an  aban- 
doned female.  This  title  has  been  derived  from  the 
Fr.  fnautonne^  a  sort  of  coifure  used  hj  females,  con- 
sisting of  a  tress  of  hair,  tufted  and  frizzed  which 
was    worn   in    front. 

Nous  YoyoDs  dee  Precheors  ooifiez  a  la  numtonne 
Se  fidre  les  veaux  giandB  et  la  bouche  mignonne^ 
Se  radoueir  la  voix  et  poor  tout  geste  enmi. 
Aux  Dames  d'  (dentour  faire  la  l^lle  main. 

LevfU  de  Sanlecpie, 

2.  a  reproachful  address  to  a  dog.     Ex.  ^'  Ah!  mutton^ 

nmttim^  implying  that  he  is  addicted  to  run  after^  or 

kill  sheep :    as   we  say   in   rustic    discourse,   ^^  Tie  up 

that  hiU-ship  6"  yom.'*^ 
Mush,  Moosh,  €uif\  silent,  quiet,  hidden.     Ex.  "Remained 

mmh  likey     Forby  suggests  mouche  as  the  origin. 
MuzzT,  adf.  fuddled,  stupid  from  intoxication.     Ex.  "A 

bit  muzzy. "^     '^  So  muzzy^  that  he  could  na  understond.'^ 

Is  it   from  the  Or.    ^ivata-  obstructio! 
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)Y,  Snaogy,  adj.  peevish,  oonten- 
oub:  the  same  as  naooedt,  or  nao- 
ng:  all  deducible  from  lel.  nagga, 
tigare. 

oo,  e.  to  bite  at,  snap-    Ex.  "Jim's 
hippet   nagged  at   my   heels."     S. 
oth.  gnaga;  A.  Sax.  ^mcnjian;  Isl. 
nag^n ;  Teut,  Belg.  itno^A^n ;  C 
Brit.  ffl)«i,  rodere. 
Nack,  e.  to  nick.     Ex.  "  Nocking  knives,"  an  amusement 
well  known  to  schoolboys.     Teut.  knacken,  irangere. 
Nail   passer,   «.   a   gimlet.      A   very   appropriate   word 
invariably    used    by   ourselves   and   the    Herefordshire 
people   for  that  instrument :    with   what  authority  let 
the  following  synonymous  parte  declare.     Teut.  naeghd; 
Germ,   nagety  clavus.       Teut.  pasieren ;    Germ,  pata&n, 
transire. 
Nan,  pron.    (See  Anan.) 

Nape,  t.  the  back  part  of  the  neck ;  the  flap«  of  the 
neck.  It  is  that  part  which  falls  into  a  hollow :  from 
the  Teut.  m^,  alveolus. 
Nabb,  Naish,  Nbsh,  at^.  1.  tender,  delicate.  Ex.  "A 
poor  ne»k  cratur,"  Promp.  Parv.  grou>«  neske,  and 
also  in  the  very  6ne  MS.  of  the  Promp.  Pahv.  in 
King's  Coll.   Lib.    Camb.       A.  Sax.  negc ;    Belg.  neih. 
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mollis.  Hung,  henyit^  delicatufi.  Cotgrave  explains 
tendre^  nesh^  puling,  delid&te.  This  expressive  word  is 
not  local.     Pet.  Langtoft.  Chron. 

The  child  was  keped  tendre.  and  neasche. 

Thb  Sbuyn  Saoes^  v.  732. 

No  knyght  for  neisdie  ne  harde. 

Lybbaus  Disconus,  ▼.  1483. 

All  tendere  and  Tiessdie. 

OCTAVIAN  iMPERATORy  Y.  1211. 

Him  to  behold,  so  is  he  goodly  freshe, 

It  seemeth  for  loye  his  herte  u  tender  and  nedte. 

Chaucer's  Court  o/Liwey  y.  1092. 

— This  hut  sweats  thee 
Like  a  ne^  nag.  Bonduca, 

2.  chilly.  (Clungunford.)  The  Teuton,  nesck^  madi- 
dus;  (neteh  feeder^  aer  humidus,)  justifies  also  this  se- 
condary use  of  the  word.  A  friend  of  the  writer^s 
heard  in  the  county  town  of  Staffordshire,  these  com- 
pounded forms:  ^' a  nesh-phizzed  fellow,^^  a  man  who 
will  not  fight  for  fear  of  becoming  bruised — ^^nesk- 
stomached^  one  who  ^^  cannot  ete  but  littel  mete,^ 
his  ''  stomach  is  not  good,*"  sua  the  old  song  quaintly 
has  it.  Had  the  same  observer  kept  his  ears  open 
in  this  county,  the  present  small  volume  might  have 
been  enriched  with  a  greater  variety  of  polite  dis- 
course, than  it  can  now  boast  of.  Coles.  Nares. 
Grose.   Ray. 

Theo  nenche  day  hit  makith  dyng. 

Kyng  Alisaundbr,  y.  915  and  7326. 

Native,  «.  We  may  consider  this  as  noun  or  adjec- 
tive, but  if  taken  as  the  latter,  flaoey  by  an  ellipsis 
is  understood.  The  Iceni  adopt  the  same  form.  Ex. 
"Neenton's  my  notify' 

Natterd,  adj.  sour,  crossgrained.  Ex.  "A  nattefd 
piece,^^  as  they  say  of  an  ill  conditioned  old  woman. 

Nature,  s.  employed  in  a  good  sense,  for  kind  hearted- 
ness  and  affection.     Ex.   "  There^s  often  more  nature 
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in  people  of  th*at  sort,  than  in  those  as  yo"*  mmi  call 

their  betters.^'*    Shakspeare.    An  Icenicism. 

Nauger,  s.  by  Grasis,  for  an  auger,  as  in  NauL     Teut. 

evtegher^  terebra. 

Hays  lent  me  here  his  na/ul. 

Gammer  GurUm's  Nmdle. 

Naunt,  Nuncle,  &c.,  &c.,  $.  None  of  these  words  or 
any  of  a  like  kind  can  be  deemed  provincialisms. 

Neat^s  foot  oil,  i,  oil  extracted  from  cows^  feet,  which 
is  generally  applied  to  stable  or  coach-house  purposes, 
in  preserving  leather.  This  is  one  of  the  two  only 
forms  in  which  we  have  retained  the  old  word  nedt, 
Isl.  naiU;  Swed.  not;  Alam.  WMi;  A.  Sax.  neat;  Dan. 
nod;  Sp.  gtmado^  bos.  The  old  poets  continually  used 
the  primitive  Nout  foot.    Bitson^s   Scottish  Songs. 

Neat^b  tongue,  8,  a  cow^s  tongue. 

Nbeld,  s.  a  needle,  a  An  instance  of  Crasis,  as  old  as 
P.  Plouhman. 

Tho  was  it  portatyf  and  penhaunt  as  the  poynt  of  a  rukk. 
M.  Ooth.  nethla;   A.  Sax.  ncedU;  Alam.  nakle;   Dan. 
nael;  Isl.  naal;   Fris.  nirle;   Teut.  naetde;  Tielg.  nadd; 
Germ,  naedel;    S.  Goth,   nil;    Fenn.   neula;    Esthon. 
nekla^  acus.     Mids,  Nights  Dream. 

Why,  know  you  any  tidings  which  way  my  neek  is  gone. 

Crammer  GurUm's  Needle. 

Nelson's  Balls,  8.  a  confection  in  great  request  among 
children,  called  Nebon^e  Bullets.,  in  the  North,  and 
supposed  to  have  been  invented  in  honor  of  the  hero  ! 
(See  Brockett.) 

Neow,  {idj,  new.  I  insert  this  form  of  the  word  on 
account  of  the  pronunciation  it  receives  generally 
throughout  the  county.  It  is  borne  out  by  the  ortho- 
graphy, which  in  numberless  cases,  it  has  received  in 
our  early  poets.  The  Romance  of  Kyng  Alisaunder 
presents  no  deviation   from  this  mode  of  writing  it. 

And  take  him  a  neowe^wyve. 
y.  doe ;  see  also  y.  416, 1090, 1240,  7172,  7809,  &c.  &c. 

33— a 
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Nb8s,  8.  The  name  of  this  place  is  in  strict  conformity 
with  its  situation.  A.  Sax.  nesse^  promontorium.  Teut. 
Sicamb.  Flan,  nese,  nasus:  severally  implying  that  it 
stands  on,  or  close  upon,  a  Cliff:  hence  NesacUff^ 
county  Salop. 

Nesses,  8,  nests,  a  corruption  similar  to  several  others 
which  we  have  adopted  from  nouns  terminating  their 
singular  in  egt^  ist^  or  tist :  Ex.  "  Bird^s  nesses!^  '*  Wek 
wrisses"";  "dry  crusaes^;  for  bird'^s  nests,  weak  wrist*, 
dry  crusts. ' 

Nest,  adj\  next.  Ex.  ^^  Nest  dure  neighbour.""  It  can 
scarcely  be  deemed  a  vitiation.  A.  Sax.  iiehst ;  C.  Brit. 
nSs.   S.  Goth.  ncBste^  proprior. 

Newgate,  fause  as,  phr.  Wherefore  as  False  cu  Neuh 
gate?     Doubtless  metonymycally  it  is  so  spoken. 

Newyus  day,  8.  New  year'^s  day.  Almost  extinct,  and 
now  used  only  by  the  aged,  from-  one  of  whom,  in  his 
eighty-eighth  year,  I  heard  the  word. 

Nezb,  V,  to  sneeze.  Not  admitted  on  the  ground  of 
being  provincial.  (See  Craven  and  other  Glossaries.) 
A.  Sax.  niesa/a ;  Franc,  niosen ;  Belg.  niezen ;  Swed. 
niusa;  Germ,  niessen;  Teut.  niesm^  stemutare.  Shak- 
speare. 

NiFP,  tJ.  to  quarrel.  Correllative  with  miff^  and  tiff: 
all  of  them  words  of  a  base  and  vulgar  kind. 

NiLD,  s.  a  small  piece  of  iron  used  by  miners  when 
'  blasting^  rocks ;  by  Crasis,  for  a  needle. 

Nile,  s,  a  term  for  that  part  of  a  threshing  flail,  that 
is  usually  called  a  ^swepple.'*  NUe  is  peculiar  to 
Corve  Dale,  but  I  suspect  it  is  tralatitious. 

Nine  days.  phr.  Salopians  invariably,  when  speaking 
of  an  indefinite  length  of  time  between  a  week  and  a 
fortnight,  express  it  by  the  phrase  of  a  week  or  nine 
DAYS.  In  the  East  and  the  West,  in  the  South,  and 
I  rather  think  in  the  direct  North,  the  idiom  runs  to 
a  week  or  ten  days.     And,  wherefore  ten  days  in  pre- 
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ference  to  nine?  Surely  we  have  ae  much  reason  to 
limit,  as  others  have  to  extend  the  interval.  I  be- 
lieve this  is  a  remarkable  test  by  which  the  identity 
of  a  man's  Salopian  birth  may  be  truly  ajscertained. 
Let  my  doubtful  readers,  try  whether  this  peculiarity 
be  not  entirely  local,  and  they  will  find,  as  the 
writer  has  proved  in  repeated  instances,  that  a  Shropshire 
person  always  circumscribes  the  period  in  question  to 
NINE  days. 

Nine  eyes,  %.  The  Ammocsetes  branchialis  of  Natural- 
ists, so  called  from  having  a  number  of  spiracles  on 
each  side,  or  branchial  orifices  in  a  lateral  groove. 
Found  profusely  in  the  Ledwick  brook  near  Ludlow. 

Nineted,  pa/rt,  past;  a  low  term  used  in  a  perverse 
sense,  descriptive  of  one  versed  at  an  early  age  in 
evil  practices.  Ex.  "  A  nineted  youth,'"  a  youngster 
who  is  wicked  and  wilful. 

NiNETiNG,  8.  a  threshing,  castigation.  Ex.  ^^  A  good 
nineting,'^  Referable  to  the  preceding :  each  of  them 
corrupted  from  anoint. 

NisGAL,  ^.   the  youngest  pig  in  a  litter. 

Nobler,  a.  a  man  whose  duty  it  is  to  remind  inat- 
tentive youths  in  church,  of  their  misbehaviour,  by 
^'' noblinff*'*  them,  or  hitting  them  on  the  head  with 
a  wand  carried  for  that  purpose.  Teut.  Inodsen^ 
tundere ! 

NoDDiE,  8,  a  foolish  feUow ;  when  characterizing  such  an 
one  still  more  contemptuously,  he  is  called  a  neddy. 
Ex.  ^'  Such  a  noddie  as  him.''  Fr.  nauden^  a  noddie, 
Cotgr.  Ital.  pisellore,  a  noddie.  Florio's  Worlde  of 
Wordes.     ShaJkspeare.    Grose.  Moore. 

Nogs,  8,   hemp.     A.   Sax.  cnotta^  nodus  ? 

NoGGEN,  8,  any  garment  soever  made  of  the  above  ma- 
terial. 

NoGLER,  8.  a  bungler.  A  writer  in  the  Gentleman's  Ma- 
gazine thinks  the  etymology  of  the   word  to   be   this. 
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What  we  call  an  higler  was  once  written  an  hagler^ 
and  so  you  will  find  it  in  Dr  Fuller^s  Worthies,  p.  S7. 
Now,  an  hagler  is  very  easily  turned  into  a  nagUr^  and 
with  a  open  a  nogler. 

None,  ctdj.  This  is  often  used  by  a  periphrasis  to  sig- 
nify not  any  time,  as  ^^I  stopped  rums  at  Soesbuiy,^' 
for,  I  staid  no  time  at  Shrewsbury. 

Nor  ;  in  composition,  or  in  connexion  with  the  name  of 
a  place  means  new^  from  the  Islandic.  (See  Haider- 
son,  and  Verel.  in  Indie.)  nyr^  novus.  Thus  We  have 
in  Shn>pshire ;  Norton,  or  the  New  Town :  Wench- 
NOR,  or  the  new  habitation,  from  the  A.  Sax.  Wwm- 
nesae^  habitatio :    wuniany  habitare. 

NoTHBR,  adj.  for  another,  by  aphseresis. 

Nope,  s.  a  bullfinch.  Laxia  pyrrhtUa  of  Linnaeus.  Ex. 
^^The  Nape's  a  deuced  mischievous  bird.'*'* 

Norn,  o^/.  neither.  Ex.  ^^  Nam  on  em.*"^  As  often 
^^naim  op  em."*^ 

NosB,  V.  to  smell.  Ex.  ^*  I  nosed  it  afore  it  cummed 
on  the  table.^''  S.  Goth,  nasa^  flare  necnon  rostro 
pertentare,  ut  solent  animalia.     Isl.  ntoMi,  speculari. 

Now,  adv.  by  an  ellipse  this  is  generally  understood. 
Ex.    '' Between  and  then.**^ 

Nur,  8.  a  point,  projection.  Ex.  ''  A  nu6  of  the  loaf.^' 
Teut.  knobbd^  tuber. 

Nurlbd,  adj.  1.  twisted,  ribbed.  A  goldsmith^s  term; 
scarcely  Salopian. 

NuRLY,  adj.  1.  ill-tempered.  2.  warped,  knotty.  Oerm. 
knwrren^  stridere.     Teut.  inorren^  grunnire. 

NuviTous,  adj.   nutritious.     (Corve  Dale.) 


^^ 
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when  short  receives  the  sound  of 
double  0  :  thus  cord  becomes  coord ; 
(Teut.  koorde^  funis.) 

''Thanne  knyghtiB  kittiden  awei  the 
coordU  of  the  boot,  and  sufinden  it  to 
falle  aweL" 

The  Dedia  of  ApoitUs,  ch.  xxriL 

Short  0  is  converted  into  au  and  ou^ 
especially  when  followed  by  2,  when  the  liquid  is  sup- 
pressed :  thus  we  hear  ba/ui^  for  bolt :  caut  for  colt :  oud 
for  old  :  /oud  for  fold  :  toud  for  told,  &c. 
It  is  also  changed  into  short  a ;  as  drop  for  drop :  hcUty- 
buA^  for  holly-bush :  erap  for  crop.  Many  Saxon  words 
have  been  adopted  by  us  with  o  substituted  for  the 
more  correct  a. 

It  also  takes  in  its  pronunciation  the  sound  of  eo^  as  ceou 
for  cow :  pleow  for  plough  :  T^eoto  for  now. 
When  followed  by  ^  it  is  most  commonly  converted  into 
a,  as  lang  for  long :  gtrang  for  strong :  amang  for  among, 
and  wrctng  for  wrong,  as  in  the  Seuvyn  Sages, 

Lordinges,  he  said,  lokes  omang  yow. 

V.  3669, 3787. 
If  thou  tald  a  wrong  tbsowil 

id.  V.  3685. 

Long  0  has  frequently  the  sound  of  short  tt,    as  skniv 
for  strove :  pru^y  for  prove :   wwir  for  move. 
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Oi :  this  diphthong  is  perpetually  transmuted  into  long  «, 
as  in  spile  for  spoil :  mile^  for  moil :  nUe^  for  noise ;  bile 
for  boil :  ^^  sore  (u  a  UW 


r» 


And  there  was  a  begger  Lazams  by  name:  that  laye  at  hise 
gate  fill  of  biHs,  and  coneytide  to  be  fulfilled  of  the  cnunmyB  that 
rellen  donn  fro  the  riche  mannes  boorde:  and  no  man  gaf  to 
him^  bnt  houndis  camen  and  likkiden  hise  byHs, 

Wiclif's  New  Testament,  Luke  ch.  xvi 

Oo  is  narrowed  into  long  «,  as  gue  for  goose :  nuge  for 

'  noose :  and  sometimes  changed  into  short  u^  as  ipwxHe 
for  spoonful ;  rufy  for  roof ;  crudcel^  for  crooked ;  hruky 
for  brook  ;  pruf^  for  proof.  Or  like  tM,  as  in  the  words, 
tuke^.  dure,  fiwre^  for  took,  door,  (A.  Sax.  d^e;  Teut. 
ihw;  Belg.  dewte^  porta,)  floor:  again,  <iTe  takes  a 
similar  sound  in  more,  whore,  sore,  where  the  lower 
classes  say  mure,  hure,  (Teut.  hM/re;  A.  Sax.  ku/re^ 
scorta)  suir. 

Ou,  when  followed  by  gkl  drops  the  gh^  as  in  mui  for 
ought ;  /oee^  for  fought :  (sJroti^  for  drought.  And  is 
changed  into  o,  as  yores  for  yours. 

Oy,  takes  the  sound  of  %  short,  as  in  hiy  for  boy : 
jiyfid  for  joyful :  emply  for  employ  :  destry  for  destroy : 
the  practice  has  been  derived  from  an  early  time, 
as  our  ancient  poets  will  ^tify.  Chaucer  perpetually 
gives  us  a  like  termination.  (See  Canterbury  Tales, 
V.  1332,   17110,  &c.    Dreme,  v.  l605,  &c.) 

Obitch'^s  Cowt  ;  phr,  "  Fobty  sa  one  like  Obitch''s  oowt." 
The  origin  of  this  common  phrase  has  heretofore  lurked 
in  impenetrable  obscurity.  There  exists  another  simile 
amongst  us,  of  like  import;  and  whether  Obitoh  or 
Khoden  was  the  real  owner  of  the  horse  in  question 
is  a  matter  much  contested.  We  will  not  investigate 
that  point  now,  but  illustrate  the  history  of  Obitch 
by  a  legendary  account  which  has  been  taken  down 
from  the  lips  of^^a  nurse.  She  gathered  her  lore  from 
Melverly  her  birth-place,  and  coming  from  so  un- 
frequently   visited    a  quarter,    where   little   corruption 
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has  flowed  into  the  language,  we  may  be  allowed  to 
receive  the  histoiy  following  as  a  genuine  record  of 
the  animal^s  marvellous  qualities.  To  write,  however, 
without  figure,  the  tale  does  appear  to  have  taken 
its  birth  from  tradition:  and  if  my  reader  wishes  to 
know  how  it  first  received  its  present  form,  and  he 
will  implicitly  believe  conjecture,  I  start  one  for  his 
edification.  It  is  one  of  those  Wery  probable**  ones 
which  Antiquaries  love  to  produce.  We  are  told  in 
the  third  book  of  Beda,  that  not  long  after  the  death 
of  Oswald,  which  we  have  presumed  happened  at 
Maesbrook  in  the  immediate  neighbourhood  to  Mel- 
verly,  a  certain  traveller  passing  by  the  spot  on 
horseback,  found  his  beast  suddenly  grow  weary, 
hang  his  head,  and  foaming  at  the  mouth,  with  ap- 
parently much  pain,  fell  to  the  earth.  The  rider 
leapt  off  his  back, ,  and  having  made  himself  a  kind 
of  bed,  awaited  the  hour  which  should  either  witness 
his  beast^s  recovery,  or  oblige  him  to  leave  him  be- 
hind as  dead.  Whilst  the  horse  lay  in  this  unhappy 
condition,  writhing  with  pain,  he  fortunately  rolled 
himself  over,  and  touched  the  place  where  King  Os- 
wald had  died.  In  an  instant,  his  pains  left  him; 
and  as  horses  are  wont,  after  fatigue,  he  turned  him- 
self on  his  side,  and  got  up,  and  then  like  one  in 
perfect  health,  immediately  began  to  graze.  The 
sagacious  owner,  conceived  that  the  spot  was  sacred, 
and  having  marked  it  narrowly,  remounted  his  horse 
and  proceeded  to  an  inn.  When  he  had  come  thither 
he  beheld  a  damsel  afflicted  with  paralysis;  and  her 
friends  lamenting  to  him  the  disorder  under  which  she 
sufiered,  it  occurred  to  him  to  narrate  the  miracu- 
lous cure  which  had  so  recently  been  eflected  on  his 
horse.  What  so  natural  as  to  expect  that  the  same 
results  would  await  the  maiden!  She  was  forthwith 
placed  in  a  sledge,   and  brought  to  the  scene   of  this 
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marvellous  cure.  A  gentle  deep  fell  upon  her,  and 
when  she  awoke,  feeling  herself  healed,  she  asked  for 
water  with  which  she  washed  her  face;  she  adjusted 
her  hair,  wrapped  up  her  head,  and  returned  home  on 
foot.  To  this  Hagiologioal  legend  may  be  traced  the 
virtues  of  Obitch'^s  Colt,  for  the  latter  fable  is  in  some 
parts  so  like  the  former,  that  it  appears  manifestly 
to  have  arisen  out  of  it.  By  degrees  the  history  be- 
came distorted,  and  Oswald  merged  into  the  less 
euphonous  name  of  Obitch.  We  will  now  have  the 
present  version.      ^'  There  wuz  wunst  a  laady  dhed,  un 

■  a  burrieden  her  in  her  jewels^  An  there  wuz  a  mon, 
a  callen  him  Obitch^  as  went  to  her  grave  f  th' 
dhead  o^  the  niht  and  taked  away  her  jewels  off  her: 
and  ivir  ater  he  was  always  hainted  by  a  cowt.  They 
callen  the  plaice  Gutberry  Hollow  where  he  used  to 
meet  the  cowt:  they  been  a&ead  of  gween  there  at 
neet  lest  a  shulden  see  the  coult,  and  the  laady  riding 
on  him.  I  conno  say  that  I  gie  credit  to  sich  ear 
things,  o^  folks  coming  agen  like:  but  a  sen  the 
auld  mon  had  niver  no  pace  ater :  a  wuz  sadly  troubled 
i  his  yed,  and  mitherd.  The  ould  mon  lived  at  one 
time  at   Leighton   Hathe,    as  is  dos  by   Fitz,   where 

one  Parson  H praches.     Obitch  used  to  say, 

as  a  tellen  me,  that  he  seed  the  cowt  as  natand  as 
ony  Christian,  and  he  used  to  get  up  dos  agen  the 
style  for  him  to  get  up  a  top  uv  his  back,  and  at 
last  the  coult  growed  so  bould,  that  the  folks  sidden 
him  in  the  day  time.  When  I  lived  at  Melverly  they 
usen  to  say  if  ivir  ony  body  was  a  gween  to  be  married, 
if  a  wuz  any  thin  aged  like,  ^^  ker  wuz  as  ould  at 
ObitdCs  C<mkj  forty  ta  one^ 

Odds,  «.  to  fit,  make  even.  Ex.  ^'  Odds  this  bhwoard.^ 
A  carpenter^s  term.  This  is  not  a  lucus^  as  the  sound 
in  connexion  with  the  meaning  imports,  but  a  word 
legitimately  taken  from  the  C.  Brit,  addaw^  aptare. 
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Obrts,  adv.  in  oomparison  of.  Ex.  '^  Mn  Smith's  gownd 
is  dear  oerts  as  thisn.^'* 

Off,  adv.  The  substitution  of  the  adverb's  pronuncia- 
tion for  that  of  the  preposition,  is  highly  oharacteristio 
of  Salopians.  Even  among  those,  whose  station  would 
lead  us  to  think  they  had  been  better  taught,  this 
perversion  is  very  general ;  and  it  is  the  means  of  dis- 
oovering  a  native  of  Shropshire  with  as  much  certainty 
as  by  his  forgetfiilness  of  aspirates.  Ex.  '^  I  heard  it  ojf 
Mr  Chose;'     "  I  bought  it  of  Mr  Eddowes." 

OoisTBT,  8.  Oswestry,  co.  Salop. 

Ombbr,  $.  a  hammer;  from  which  word  it  is  a  vile  cor- 
ruption. 

OifMOfiT,  adv.  almost.  This  and  the  preceding  vitiation 
are  explained  under  vocal  mutations  of  a  into  0,  and 
the  reverse. 

On  ;  prefix.  In  composition  constantly  employed  instead 
of  un;  and  in  words  of  pure  Saxon  origin  not  incor- 
rectly so  used.  The  Promp.  Pabv.  has  ojsdene^  on- 
certayne^  oishappy. 

Onbbar,  v.  to  uncover.  A  word  applied  to  the  opening 
of  a  lime  or  stone  quarry.  Ex.  *^  Onbear  so  many 
yards."  I  suppose  it  is  resolvable  into  the  A.  Sax.  chs, 
and  aberia/n^  nudare. 

Onbearino  8.  the  faigh^  or  that  particular  deposit  which 
lies  nearest  any  material  about  to  be  worked.  Ex. 
^*  There's  a  dhel  uv  onbearingr 

Ont,  v.  will  not.  Ex.  ''  I  on^  do  it."  Thus  perverted 
from  the  regular  form ;  mil  not^  vfoniy  'on^. 

OoNT,  WooNT,  WuNHT,  ».  a  mole.  A  word  not  pecu- 
liar to  Salopians,  being  met  with  in  some  of  our  early 
writers,  though  from  what  nation  it  became  engrafted 
on  our  dialect,  it  is  difficult  to  ascertain. 

A  monl  or  wwmt  enclosed  in  an  earthen  pot,  if  you  set  then 
the  powder  of  brimstone  on  fire,  she  will  coll  other  Moles  or 
wmt4  to  helpe  her  with  a  very  mourning  voice. 

LirpTON's  Thmuand  Notable  Tkingt. 
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OoNT-RETCHBR,  8,  a  nuui  whose  emplojrment  lies  in  de- 
stroying the  above  vermin ;  discharging  the  same  honor- 
able functions  as  "a  rot-ketcher.*" 

Orise,   V,   to  plane,   make  smooth.      A  joiner    oriies  a 

board,   that   is,    he  takes  off  the   aruchedd  (C.  Brit.) 

the  outside,  surface. 

From  thair  arising  stok  cuttit  qohill  thay  be. 

Colkeibie  Sow» 

Orl,   8.  the   alder.     Exclusively   confined   to   the  Here- 
fordshire side.     Belg.  erlenbaum;  Fr.  aulney  alnus. 
Ornary,   8.    1.   a  table    d^hote,   or   open   dinner.      EIx. 
;  "  Market  ornary .**"     2.  adj.  a  corruption  from  ordinary, 

,  inferior.      Ex.    *'  Mighty   ornary   mate.*^     "  A    omary 

looking  homan.^' 
Orts,  8.    leavings,  fragments,   refuse   meat.     Ex.  ''Eat 
i  up   your  ort8y      This   word  may   be   looked  upon   as 

;  one  of  good  quality,  furnished  through  the  several  cog- 

/  nate  tongues  to  us   as  follows.     S.  Ooth.  ort;   Alam. 

j  Germ,  ort;  C.  Brit,  or;  A.  Sax.  ord;  Teut.  oort,  art^ 

\  extremitas.    With  these  synonyms  before  me,  I  can- 

not deem  it  a  perversion  of  over.  Towards  is  most 
commonly  pronounced  by  the  vulgar  t^arU;  and  a 
similar  licence  ~  in  the  word  before  us,  would  convert 
owr  into  oert8  and  thence  into  ofrt%.  But  the  word 
is  of  better  authority,  and  occurs  in  the  Promp.  Parv. 

0rty8^    THE     RBLRFE    OF     MANNY8     MBFE,    iu    fact,     the    CfU^ 

8ide8.     (See  Hoar  Stone,  p.  21 6.) 

Some  slender  or^  of  his  remainder. 

Timon  qf  Athens,  iv.  d. 

The  fractionB  of  her  faith  orts  of  her  love. 

Trail,  and  Cressida,  ▼.  2. 

Come,  Goody,  stop  your  humdrum  wheel, 
Sweep  up  your  arts,  and  get  your  hat. 

Bloomfieli>. 

Out  at  ley,  phr.     When   cattle  or  horses  are   feeding 

in  hired  pastures  they  are  said  to  be  out  ctt  ley. 
Out  cast,  ».  the    overplus  gained   by   malsters   between 
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a  bushel  of  barley,  and  the  same  whea  converted  into 
malt.     Promp.  Pabv.  owtbcaste,  or  refuse  of  oorn« 

I  OusE,  Ooze,  8.  a  nooze:*by  aphseresis.     Ex.  ^^A   nm- 

I  ning  oUse.'*^ 

I  Outs,  phr,    A  common  formula  for  expressing  contempt 

for  any  individual  who  is  without  the  essential  quali- 
fications which  constitute  a  gentleman.  Ex.  ^^Him!  a 
gentleman !  a  gentleman  with  three  auis^  neither  wit, 
money,  or  manners.'*''  Which  is  as  much  as  to  infer, 
he  is  wUh(mt  all. 
OvEBGooD,  O^ERGOOD,  odj.  Au  opithot  applied  in  an  un- 
charitable spirit,  to  such  as  are  more  strict  in  their 
living  than  the  generality.  Ex.  ^^G'ergwd  by  one  half.^^ 
Tout,  ouer-good^  perbonus. 
Over  the  left;  phr.  a  metaphor  by  which  one  who 
speaks  by  figure  is   reproved.     Ex.  **  Ah !  that^s   offer 

the  hfir 

OvBRGET,  «.  to  recover  from  7  or  as  the  Comavii  more 
commonly  say,  get  over.  Ex.  ^'He  unnud  overget  this 
bout  I  reckon.*" 

Over  run,  v.  to  leave  unfinished,  to  decamp.  Ex. 
"  He's  oeer  run  his  work.**** 

OwLER,  8.  the  alder:  more  frequently  called  the  WolliMr 
or  Wuller :   which  see. 

OwLBRT,  ,.  the  owl,  genericaUy  speaking.  This  omi- 
nous  bird  is  known  by  us  under  the  several  names 
of  Otr/,  Chelert^  HuUert^  ffuttat^  Howlat^  WuUat^  &c., 
which  respectively  claim  afiSnity  with  the  Isl.  ugla ; 
Dan.  ugle ;  Alam.  vmile;  Teut.  gcU;  Belg.  uyl;  Fr. 
htUote;   Sp.  autiUa^  &c.  uhda^  noctua. 

OwNDER,  8.  the  evening.  Ex.  "  To'ert  to-morrow  ownderr 
*'  r  tK  cwnder^  A  word  in  general  acceptation  on  the 
banks  of  the  Severn,  betwixt  Shrewsbury  and  Bridgenorth, 
and  now  almost  confined  to  that  part  of  the  county.  The 
Rev.  J.  Rocke  of  Clungunford,  informs  the  author  in 
a  very  interesting  communication  concerning  the  words 
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current  among  the  lower  cUusBes  in  his  neighbourhood, 
that  about  thirty  years  ago,  the  term  iiwmder  was 
well  understood  in  his  vicimty,  but  at  present  it  is 
intelligible  only  to  the  older  portion  of  the  people. 
This  is  another,  amongst  the  numerous  proofs  which 
have  presented  themselves  whilst  arranging  these  pages, 
of  the  truth  of  Horaoe^s  remarks, 

Multa  renaaoentuT^  qute  jam  oecidero:  cadentque, 
Qufe  nunc  aunt  in  honoie  vocabula. 

and  the  fact  should  stimulate  observers  in  other  counties 

to  record  these  fleeting  memorials  of  the  language  spoken 

by  their  forefathers. 

Few  words  have  been   more  thoroughly  ^shaken'   by 

Etymologists  than  that  under  present  discussion.     Ja- 

mieson  has  left  little  for  those  who  come  after  him, 

to  perform.     It  is  not    my  intention   to    follow    him 

through  his  learned  meanderings,   and  as   the  Scotch 

interpretation   of  the   term   assigns   it  to  a   different 

period   of  the  day  from  our  own,   it  would    not  be 

subservient   to  our   purpose.      I   shall   content   myself 

with  the  insertion  of  a  few  synonyms  which   by  their 

origin  are  closely  connected  with  the  word  in  question. 

M.  Ooth.  cmdei^  finis.     Franc.  Alaman.  wnda/n/oMi^  in- 

itium  noctis.    Germ.  Teut.  abend;  A.  Sax.  i&fen;  Belg. 

awmd;   Dan.  afien;  Isl.  afftom;  Gimb.  o&ton,   vespera. 

Scotch,  awadeft.     Oandurth.  Tim  Bobbin. 

Owner,  8.  the  proprietor  of  a  barge.     An  Otcner  is  a 

sort  of  Barge  Gaptain,  and  is  looked  upon,  relatively 

speaking,  with  as  much  respect  as  the  Gaptain  is  by 

his  sailors.  We  hear  of  *'^ Owner  Lloyd;  Oumer  Dou^ty, 


o'   BKDOTEADa,  fhr.    the  frame  on 
btch  a  bed  is  placed,  is  by  the  vulgar 
rariably    thus   deeignated,    as    the 
)per  claeaes  say  a  pair  of  ttam. 
BgKK,  t.  a  ^mblet,  or  small  auger: 
irmed   also  a  nail  patter,     Prohp. 
ABV.   has,    a    Pertoure,    terebrum. 
.        ^        er,  Cotgr. 
pAmtK,  Pattinton,  county  Salop ;  the  tm  is  always  pro- 
nounced nasally. 

PAtJL-wiNDt.AB,  t.  a  small  windlass  which  is  used  to  raise  or 
lower  the  mast  of  a  barge,   pUoed  on  the  poop  of  the 
vessel. 
Pat,  «.  to  beat,  chastise.     C.  Brit,  pwyaa ;   Or.  irai&t, 
verberare.     Shakspeare. 

He  paid  good  Robin  baok  and  Hide. 

RiTSON'a  Robin  Hood,  vol.  i.  p.  102. 

I  fcar  jronll  both  be  paid. 

id.  p.  100. 

Patl,  v.  oorrelative  with  the  preceding.  Belg.  p$fl«» ; 
Isl.  piaia,  tmidere. 

Pats,  <.  peas.     Ex.  "  Pay-hviU^ 

Peabon,  (.  as  often  pronounced  pettuvt ;  in  the  primary 
sense  the  word  denotes  peas,  but  it  is  rarely  used  with 
this  restriction.     The   term  is  correct  enough,   if  the 
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example  of  an  early  Lexicographer  avails  anything  for  its 
vindication. 

PeMon  with  the   huskes  are  windie  and  hurtful,    but  their 
huskes  being  taken  off,  peoM/n  are  good  enough. 

Purfotb's  DUOumarie, 

Gerard  in  his  Herbal  uses  the  word  indiscriminately  with 
peas.  (See  Book  ii.  c.  510.)  Yet  our  more  general  applica- 
tion understands  it  to  mean,  in  the  secondary  sense,  the 
straw  of  peas ;  peason,  pessum,  quasi,  peshaulm,  peas- 
halm.  A.  Sax.  pisa ;  C.  Brit.  py9en ;  6r.  iriaov,  pisa. 
Ital.  pi8eU%  all  manner  of  small  peason ;  Florio.  Fr.  pois^ 
pecuon.     Cotgr. 

PeAbt,  adf.  lively,  well.  Ex.  '^The  missis  bin  pretty 
pearV  This  is  undoubtedly  a  perversion  of  peHy  by 
epenthesis,  and  comes  from  the  G.  Brit,  pert^  which  is 
formed  of  berths  the  b  by  use  being  changed  into  p^  and 
though  more  extended  in  its  signification  than  the  usual 
force  we  give  to  pert^  will  scarcely  justify  the  strained 
meaning  Salopians  give  to  the  word. 

Pbgklbd,  adj.  speckled,  spotted.  By  aphseresis  for  the 
correct  word.     Teut.  tpeckdm^  variegare. 

Peg,  «.  to  punish  with  the  fist.  It  may  be  remarked  here, 
once  for  all,  that  none  of  these  various  words  which  imply 
castigation  are  local  and  dialectical.  One  or  other  of 
them  occurs  in  all  the  Glossaries  written  by  my  prede- 
cessors, and  as  yet  I  am  ignorant  of  any  one  we  nuiy  chum 
exclusively.  My  object  in  introducing  them  in  these  pages 
is  to  shew  what  universal  acceptance  they  have  obtained, 
BO  much  80,  that  «  far  aa  their  derivation  can  shew,  they 
may  be  regarded  not  as  tralatitious  even,  or  neological, 
but  as  received,  and  legitimate  words.  Indeed,  the  in- 
stance under  review  seems  to  have  supplied  the  upper 
classes  with  a  metaphor  that  is  often  applied  to  the 
unruly  and  conceited.  We  hear  of  the  prudence  of 
taking  such  an  one  ''  down  a  peg^  which  has  very  much 
the  same  force  as  pegging  him^  or  as  '-^pegging  it  iwh 
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him^^  Haraa^eiv  avrov^  as  the  Oreeks  say,  or  in  plain 

language,  ^^  make  him  fed.'''' 
Peewit,  «.  the  common  Thick  knee ;  (Edienemus  of  Je- 

nyns :  so  ealled  by  us  in  consequence  of  the  peculiar  cry 

this  bird  utters.     (See  Twowit.) 
Peggy  whfte  throat,  8,  there  is  at  present  a  difficulty  in 

identifying  this  bird  with  its  correspondent  name  in  the 

Linnsean  nomenclature. 
Pele,  s.  an  instrument  used  by  bakers.  Lat.  Barb.  pcUa^ 

instrumentum  coquinarium,  batillum.     Du  Gauge. 


A  doz  trogh,  and  a  pele. 

Tournament  of  Tottenham,  ▼.  124. 

Pen,  Pens,  Penfeatheb,  8.  the  roots  of  feathers  in  poultry ; 
a  cook  complains  that  the  fowl  she  is  plucking  is  ''  full  of 
pens.*^  Fr.  penne,  a  quill,  or  hard  feather,  a  pennr/eather^ 
Cotgrave.     C.  Brit.  Bret.  Armor.  /»m,  caput,  initium. 

Penny  Measure,  «.  a  clay  lying  above  the  Penny  Stone, 
from  which  coarse  earthenware  is  manufactured. 

Penny  Stone,  8.  a  measure  of  iron  stone  about  nine  yards 
thick.     The  best  iron  ore  which  Shropshire  produces. 

Perished,  part,  past ;  by  this  word  farmers  describe  the 
peculiar  condition  of  their  young  crops,  when  there  has 
been  a  wet  winter.  Ex.  ^^  Whod  o  th""  wet  a  th^  land, 
un  altogither,  the  weats  welly  perished,'*'' 

Pheg,  8.  a  coarse  long  grass,  which  affords  little  if  any 
nourishment  to  cattle,  so  that  rustics  say,  ^^  the  bwes  un 
nivir  ha  any  flesh  atop  on  their  bwons,  when  un  sich 
pheg  as  that  to  ate.''''  The  Oynceurus  Cristatue  of  bo- 
tanists. 

Phbgoy,  adf,  land  which  has  a  superabundant  crop   of 

Pickle,  v.  to  subject  wheat  to  that  particular  process  of 
steeping  in  salt  and  water,  which  is  necessary  to  check 
the  uredo  /<Biida.     (See  Herrin  and  Smut.) 

PiDLiNG,  adf,  dainty,  small,  trifling.  Ex.  "  My  pig  beant 
but  a  pidlinff  ater.''"     Here  is  a  word  employed  in  a 
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manner  which  shews  to  us  with  what  singular  felicity  it 
has  been  chosen.  For  presuming  that  Adrian  Junius  is 
correct,  Piddle  means,  to  eat  daintily,  to  feed  nicely  and 
delicately.  Coming  from  the  C.  Brit.  Bwytta^  comedere, 
B  and  P  being  of  like  power  in  that  tongue.  It  is, 
moreover,  a  dictionary  word ;  see  Johnson. 

PuEFiNCH,  $.  the  chaffinch;  FringiUa  ewkbi  of  Natural- 
ists. 

Pia^s  Pabsnip,  8.  the  common  cow  parsnip ;  hogweed ; 
the  Heradevm  Sphandyliumy  of  Linnaaus. 

PiK,  8.  a  pick-axe.     Teut.  picie^  Ugo. 

And  with  the  pyk  putte  down. 

P.  PlOUHM AN^  170. 

PiK-AXB,  8.  a  mattock  used  by  agricultural  labourers ;  it 
is  generally  pointed  at  one  end  of  the  head  and  broad 
at  the  other ;  this  being  termed  the  pain  end,  and  that 
the  8quare.  Germ,  pickdrcutt^  ascia  in  cuspidem  desi- 
nens. 

PiK-iBON,  8.  the  pointed  end  of  an  anvil. 

PiKB,  8.  a  pick-axe.  In  the  mining  districts  the  final  e 
is  invariably  sounded,  and  by  prosthesis,  the  word  be- 
comes long.     Teut.  picke^  bipalium,  ligo. 

Pike,  «.  to  pick.  Unwittingly  the  lower  orders  dongate 
this  monosyllabic  verb  from  good  authority.  M.  Ooth. 
S.  Ooth.  Isl.  Swed.  picka;  Dan.  pieke;  Teut.  Belg. 
pidten ;  A.  Sax.  pycan ;  Fr.  piquer;  Ital.  piccare ;  Span. 
pica/r^  pincere.     Chaucer,  Gower,  Lyndsay. 

Pykede  aweye  the  wedes. 

P.  Plouhman,  134. 

Wher  he  were  othe  feld  pifcdiynde  stake. 

id. 

Pikes,  8.  short  '  butts'  which  fill  up,  or  make  up  for  the 
irregularity  caused  by  hedges  not  running  parallel. 

Pixel,  «.  a  hayfork.  It  is  a  word  in  universal  use 
amongst  all  classes  in  Shropshire :  and  is  fairly  referable 
to  the  preceding  words,  to  which  may  be  added  as  formii^ 
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a  olofler  affinity  with  the  present,  the  C.  Brit,  pieed^  jacu- 
lum,  and  the  Germ,  pickd,  ooelum,  graphium,  scalprum, 
et  quodvis  instmmentum  ferreum  ad  fodiendum  aut  fodi- 
candiim  factum.  Ex.  *'  Gda  and  git  mizzhurd  for  a  pikd ;" 
applied  to  a  tall  and  lazy  person. 

PiKELBT,  8,  a  small  indigestible  circular  piece  of  half  baked 
dough,  which  being  covered  with  butter  is  esteemed  dainty 
tea  table  fare. 

PiLB,  9.  to  detach  the  piles  from  barley. 

Piling  irons,  «.  I.  a  heavy  iron  instrument  used  to  break 
the  beard  from  barley.  Ex.  ^^  Sumtimes  the  thrashaU 
unna  tak  one  hofe  o'  the  piles  of,  and  then  a  bin  obleeged 
to  use  the  pUififf  iron  yo  sin."*^  2.  instruments  used  to 
take  off  bark  from  newly  fallen  trees. 

Pill,  Pell,  i7.  to  peel.     Ex.  ^'  PiMng  the  crust  off  the 

Idaf.^     Dan.  pHOs ;  A.  Sax.  pihm ;  Teut.  Belg.  pMen  ; 

C.  Brit.  piUo ;  Fr.  peler ;  Span,  pdar^  decorticare,  gla- 

brare.     Cotgrave  has  paUer^  to  piU.     Percy'^s  Reliques. 

Quhat  Justioe  sanld !  what  pUHng  of  the  pure ! 

Montgomery's  Sonnets, 

And  pyOed  the  barke  even  of  hys  face 
With  ner  oommanndements  ten. 

Ane  haUety  in  Laing's  CoBeetkn  of  Scotch  Poetry, 

Pink  firrsBN,  «.  a  very  narrow  boat,  chiefly  used  by  fisher- 
men on  the  river  Severn.  Belg.  pMcge.  Teut.  A.  Sax. 
pink ;  Fr.  pinque^  navis  speculatoria. 

PiNNOCKs,  s.  fin^  clothes.  Ex.  "  My  dahter  nivir  wears 
any  fine  pitmoeh^  aiid  yo  needna  fear  taking  on  her.''^ 
C.  Brit,  piner^  a  garment.     Pinge^  finely  dressM. 

PlNSON,  s.  pineero.  Ex.  "  A  pair  of  pinson.'^  Were  we 
ambitious  of  referring  our  construction  to  the  Greek,  we 
ought  to  claim  this  as  a  regular  form  of  the  dual.  Teut. 
pinsse,  volsella.  Palsgrave;  Pcugre  of  Pinsans^  pinces. 
Pynsons  of  yrone,  estricquoyer. 

Pipe  drink,  s.  a  weak,  sparkling  fresh  ale,  fit  for  smokers, 
and  for  no  one  else,  to  drink.  Ex.  ^^  Good  pipe  drmk^ 
ladr 
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PiP8,  3.  pi:  used  in  all  the  senseB  given  by  Fot-by  as  curr^t 
in  Norfolk. 
1 .  seeds  of  fruit.     Ex.  ^^  Pips  of  an  orange.''^ 
S.  spots  on  playing  cards.     Ex.  **•  Count  the  pipsJ*^ 
8.  flowers  growing  in  a  raceme.     Ex.  "  Cowslip  p^^ 

PissANNAT,  8.  the  common  ant.  The  original  word  has 
in  this  instance  become  changed  by  epenthesis.  Pismire 
is  doubtless  the  best  term.  The  A.  Sax.  furnishes  ns 
with  cBtnett  and  myra;  the  Belg.  with  pU-emme^  for- 
mica, out  of  which  the  provincialism  has  arisen. 

Pitching  axe,  8.  an  axe  weighing  from  six  to  seven  pounds 
and  employed  in  felling  timber. 

PiTTHBB,  v.  to  go  softly,  fidget  about.  A.  Sax.  peMian^ 
callem  facere,  conculcare. 

Pit  wood,  8.  wood  which  is  thus  called  generally  runs 
from  three  feet  six  inches  to  four  feet  in  length,  and  is 
very  thick.  It  is  used  for  supporting  the  roof  of  a  coal 
pit. 

PizE,  PizY,  (idj,  fretful,  peevish,  ill-tempered.  Ex.  "  Th' 
oud  homan^s  growM  mighty  pizy:  her^s  a  pize  ode 
yarb.^' 

PiiACK,  IT.  1.  a  portion  of  Aground,**  some  part  allotted 
from  a  larger  quantity.  Ex.  ^'A  plack  o'  cabbages.'*^ 
^'  A  pliiek  o"  taturs.**^  Tout,  pladke,  plaga,  spatium  tense. 
Hence  has  sprung  the  secondary  meaning,  2.  an  assigned 
labour,  task,  employment.  Ex..  "  When  Fve  done  o* 
my  present  plaek,  I  reckon  I  shall  tak  to  the  diching 
agen.'** 

Plash,  s.  a  piece  of  water.  The  Fkuh  near  the  town  of 
Shrewsbury  is  so  called  from  the  Severn  forming  a  kind 
of  lake  there.  Teut.  plasch^  palus.  Palsgrave ;  Plasike 
of  a  water,  flacquet. 

Plat,  v.  not  to  work.  Hence  a  play  day  amongst  colliers 
is  "  the  Monday  after  the  reok'ning."'  Ex.  "  My  mon's 
in  meety  poor  get  Sir,  '*a  has  but  half  a  turn,  m'  'a 
play'n  three  days  i**  th'  wik.' 
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Pleach,  9.  to  intertwine,  or  lay  down,  as  a  hedge.  Thifl 
term  is  now  admitted  into  dictionaries,  and  occurs  for 
three  or  four  generations  back  in  Shropshire  leases. 
Shakspeare  has  sanctioned  its  use  in  three  places.  Or. 
ttXckw  ;  Fr.  pl^sner^  to  thicken  a  hedge,  or  cover  a  wall 
by  plashing.  Cotgr.  Pleisseieum,  domus  suburbana.  (Du 
Cange.) 

Plough  iron,  s.  the  share  of  a  plough.  Close  to  the  Isl. 
plouffjem^  vomer. 

Plough  Paddle,  8,  a  small  hatchet  which  usually  accom- 
panies a  plough,  for  the  purpose  of  detaching  whatever 
unnecessarily  adheres  to  the  ^iM-board. 

Plowden,  the  case  is  altebed  quoth,  phr.  This  phrase 
which  originated  through  the  unexpected  decisions  given 
by  the  celebrated  Judge  Plowden  has  continued  current 
amongst  us  since  Ub  time.  It  is  almost  superfluous  to  say 
that  he  was  bom  in  Shropshire.  Having  applied  himself 
first  to  physic  and  then  to  law,  he  became  reader  in  the 
Middle  Temple.  In  the  reign  of  Mary  he  was  called  to 
the  degree  of  Serjeant,  but  being  a  Roman  Catholic  he 
obtained  no  preferment  under  Elizabeth.  His  commen- 
taries or  reports  remain  a  splendid  monument  of  his  pro- 
fessional learning.  ''  The  ease  is  altered  quoth  Phwden^ 
is  yet  in  the  mouths  of  his  countrymen ;  though,  indeed, 
with  many  the  origin  of  the  phrase  is  unknown,  and  with 
many  more  it  has  been  quite  changed,  and  we  hear  them 
say  instead  *'  tM  ease  is  altered  said  Floro!^ 

To  what  base  uses  we  may  letum,  Horatio! 
Why  may  not  imaffiiiation  trace  the  noble  dust  of 
Alexander,  till  he  find  it  stopping  a  bung-hole. 

Plushes,  s.  thin  hoops  which  hold  a  besom  together.  Swed. 

/>2o9,  assumentum  transversum !  Teut.  playen ;  Fr.  ployer, 

plicare  ? 
Pol- evil,  s,  a  disorder  incidental  to  horses,  an  eruption  on 

the  neck  and  ears.     Teut.  poly  caput ;  and  euel^  morbus. 
P6PLA1N,  8.  the  common  poplar  tree. 
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Posh,  v.  to  push.  Chauoer  usee  jnwm,  to  puslL  (See  Legend 
of  Good  Women,  v.  2409.)     Fr.  pautter;  Sp.  pufar;  Ital. 

bussare^  pukare. 

I  was  poibed  on  eveiy  aide. 

Romance  of  the  Rose,  y.  4824. 

Posh,  8.  a  great  quantity.  Ex.  '^  The  waater  comM  all  of 
skpash.'^  "  A  grate  posh  6"  waater.*" 

PoTCH,  9.  to  pierce,  puncture.  Ex.  '^  Patched  his  finger  i' 
my  eye.*"  ''^  Patched  the  pikel  in  his  leg  i**  the  quern 
harrast.^     Id.  pata,   acu  pungere.     Swed.  paia ;   Fr. 

pocher,  digito  vel  instrumento  fodicare. 

Ill  potch  at  him  some  way. 

CoHolanui,  L  10. 

PoTHBRY,  adj.  hot,  doee.  Ex.  ^^ Papery  weather.'^  Strictly 
Bpeaking  this  is  not  a  provincialiflm ;  any  more  than  is 
the  phnuse  of  ''being  all  in  a  pother,^     Fr.  paudtef 

PouK,  8.  a  pimple ;  but  more  commonly  a  stye  in  the  eye. 

Germ.  Tout,  pack ;  A.  Sax.  pae ;  Belg.  pocken^  pustula. 

Ne  for  no  poust  pestilence. 

P.  Plouhman. 

PooK-LADEN, /wjr^.  /WM^ ;  bcwitched,  fairy-led;  or  to  use 
the  precise  definition  given  by  my  infonnant,  ''led  yo 
dunna  know  whire,  an  conna  remeddy  yoursOf.^  Thou^ 
this  rendering  be  not  so  full  and  figurative  as  that  of 
the  immortal  bard,  it  may  serve  to  convey  our  Salopian 
meaning  just  as  adequately.  The  reader  shaU,  however, 
have  bothy  and  from  the  two  he  cannot  fail  escaping  being 
placed  in  such  a  dilemma,  at  least  as  far  as  his  compre- 
hension of  the  term  is  concerned. 

Ill  follow  you.  111  lead  yon  about  a  ronnd, 

Through  bog,  through  bush,  through  brake,  through  brier: 

Sometime  a  norse  I'll  be,  sometime  a  hound, 

A  hog,  a  headless  bear,  sometime  a  fire ; 

And  neigh,  and  bark,  and  grant,  and  roar,  and  bum, 

Like  horse,  hound,  hog,  bear,  fire,  at  eveiy  turn. 

Midgummer  Nigkts  Dreamt y  iii.  1. 

Isl.  puH  ;  C.  Brit,  pieca^  malus  demon.     In  Guernsey,  tiie 

Cromlechs  are  called  Poquelays,  or  places  of  the  evU  demon. 

Ne  nonne  helle-^oti^. 

P.  Plouhman. 
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I  wis,  sere  kvng-auod  Ser  Fouke^ — 
1  wene  that  knyffsi  was  a  pouke. 

R.  COER  DB  LlOK^  V.  666. 

He  is  DO  man,  he  is  a  pouke. 

id.  y.  4326,  and  y.  6722. 

Pound  stone,  s.  a  term  applied  by  colliers  to  a  part  of  their 
work. 

PousB,  8.  must,  refuse  in  making  cider  or  perry.  C. 
Brit,  pvpyo ;  Teut.  poUsen ;  Fr.  pomsen^  pouber.  (See 
Cotgraye  and  Menage  under  Pous.) 

Povby'*s  Foot,  phr.  *'  Wos  and  wos  like  P(wey*8  footP 
It  would  be  vain  to  search  for  other  information  regarding 
this  simile,  than  in  conjecture ;  it  is  evidently  one  of 
those  vulgar  comparisons  which  have  been  struck  off  from 
the  circumstance  of  some  one  bearing  that  name,  invari- 
ably answering  all  enquirers  that  he  was  '^  worse  and 
worse.'*'*     Occasionally  varied,  to  '^as  large  as  Paeej/'a 

fwtr 

PowsR,  %,  quantity.  Under  the  brass  effigy  of  Edmund 
Oeste,  Bishop  of  Salisbury,  who  died  1578,  it  is  re- 
corded that  among  his  bequests,  ^^  ingentem  optimorum 
librorum  wm  quantum  vix  una  capere  Bibliotheca  potest 
studioBorum  usui  destinavit  -T  but  the  idiom  is  as  old  as 
Homer.     See  Steph.  Thesaur.  vol.  i.  p.  731. 

Prick,  %,  a  prop  used  either  to  support  the  shafts  of  a 
cart,  or  to  relieve  a  horse  from  its  weight,  when  resting 
in  an  ascent ;  from  being  pointed  at  one  end  with  iron, 
it  gibinti  readier  entrance  into  the  ground,  and  prevents 
the  cart  from  going  backwards.  Isl.  prikka ;  A.  Sax. 
ptieaan;  Heat,  prickelmi;  ^yred.  prieka;  Daxk.  prtkiery 
pungere. 

Prill,  «.  1.  a  smaQ  stream  of  water.  Ex.  '^  A  lickle 
prill  6"  waiter.'*^  (Church  Stretton.)  2.  the  back  water 
of  a  mill  stream.  (Corve  Dale.) 

Principal,  $.  the  comer  posts  of  a  house,  tenoned  into  the 
ground  plates  below,  and  into  the  beams  of  the  roof. 
Bailey,  Teut.  principasl^  principalis. 
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Theyr  housyng  vnkept  wynd  and  water  tyght, 
Letyng  the  pryncypaii  rot  down  ryght. 

The  Hye  Way  to  the  Spyttd  Hmu,  v.  .532. 

Prink,  «.  to  look  at,  gaze  upon,  as  a  girl  doee  at  herself 

in  a  glass.     Teut.  pronlen^  trahere  vultum. 

Ys  Peers  in  this  place  quath  ich^  and  hid  preynkte  upon  me. 

P.  Plouhvan,  340. 

Prise,  v,  to  force  open,  raise  up  forcibly  as  by  means  of  a 
lever.     Ex.  "  To  prite  a  lock.*"     Fr.  presier. 

Prodioal,  adj,  proud.  Ex.  '^  A  prodigal  chap  C  and  on 
the  same  principle  such  an  one  is  remarked  for  hiRprodi- 
gaUtjf.  Here  is  a  wresting  from  the  rij^t  meaning  with 
a  vengeance. 

Prokb,  r.  to  poke  or  stir  a  fire.  Ex.  '^  PnAe  out  the 
ess  C^  by  epenthesis. 

Proker,  s,  a  poker.  Teut.  Fris.  Sicamb.  HoU.  Fland. 
poke^  pugio. 

Prosperation,  s,  prosperity.  It  is  almost  impossible  to 
convey  to  a  reader^s  ears  the  peculiar  euphony  of  the 
penultimate.  My  brother  burgesses  of  the  ancient  town 
of  Much  Wenlock  can  better  understand  the  pronun- 
ciation than  most  other  natives  of  the  county,  as  they 
have  under  the  old  regime  been  permitted  to  drink  out 
of  the  mace,  success  to  the  municipal  interests,  in  this 
form : 

Pro6Dei4tion 

To  tne  Corpoi4tion 

Proud-tailor,   s.  the  goldfinch;    FringiUa   CardudU  of 

Jenyns. 
Puck,  pret,  of  ».  to  pick.     Ex.  "  Whem  'e  think  9k  puck 

her  up  r 
PuGKLE,  8.    a  pimple,   or  breaking  out.     Teut.  pttckeky 

pustula. 
PuMPLE,   «.  a   pustule.     C.  Brit,  pwmpl;   Fr.  pompetie; 

Gr.  7ro/u0oXi/^,  pustula. 
PuMPTiAtLY,  (M^.  punctuaUy.      Ex.  "  PumptiaUy  i    iK 

ownder." 
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Punk,  s,  touch  wood.     A.  Sax.  spcngea^  spongia!  \ 

PuNOEB,  «.  to  gpunge  upon.     Ex.  ^'  A  fningering  fellow.' 

This  aphseretical  form  leads  me  to  think  the  preceding 

derivation  may  not  be  far  from  right. 
PuNN,  17.   1.  to  pound,  bruise.     Ex.  ^^  Punned  in  a  mor- 

tar^     A.  Sax.  puni<m^  conterere.     Hence  the  pugilistic 

termy  punished.     Northamptonshire,  pufm. 

The  green  leaves  of  the  Elder^  pouned  with  Deeres  suet  or 
Bulls  taUow^  are  good  to  be  laid  to  hot  swellings  and  tumors, 
and  doe  aaswage  the  pain  of  the  gout 

Gerard's  Herbal,  p.  1423. 

He  would  pun  thee  into  shivers  with  his  fist>  as  a  sailor  breaks 
a  biscuit.  TVoiL  and  CregHda,  ii.l. 

2.  to  beat  or  rap  at  a  door.     Ex.  ''  Somebody  punning 

agen  the  wall.""     See  Nares. 
PuROY,  cuij.  proud,   coxcomical,  testy.     Ex.    '^  Billy's  a 

purffy  dog."" 
Purgatory,  s.  the  pit  grate  of  a  kitchen  fire  place;  by 

falling  through  which  the  ashes  become  purer.     A.  Sax. 

pur^  purus.    C.  Brit.  Arm.  purden^  purffotorio.     These 

and  several  synonyms  are  referable  to  the  Gr.  irvp. 
PuTCHiN,  «.  a  wicker  basket  in  which  eels  or  other  fresh 

water  fish  are  taken  in  running  streams.     Ir.  puean^ 

marsupium !      C.  Brit,  pwntrel^  a  dung-pot   or   basket 

made  with  rods  and  rushes.     Fr.  puit^  puteus. 
Put  ovbr,  i?.  to  recover  from  illness.     Ex.  ^'  He  wunna 

put  this  turn  oer,'^ 
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ARRBL,  t.  a  stone  quarry.     C.  Brit- 

etearsl,  id. 

tuARRY,  ».  a  small  square  tile  chieflj 

used  for  kitchen  floors.   Fr.  q«amau, 

quadnila. 

[uARTBR  wrrH,  V.  to  lodge  with.     Ex. 

"  Her  quarten  with  her  mother.'' 

of  a  stocking. 
QuBBN,  a.  com.  Ex.  "  The  quern  harrast."  This  pro- 
nunciation has  not  improbably  been  acquired  from  the 
A.  Sax.  cweom,  mota. 
QuETT,  (.  an  inquest.  Ex.  "  They  hannod  had  the  orown- 
er's  q«eii  jit.**  It  is  auperfluous  to  say  that  this  is  not 
peculiar  to  us,  as  it  may  be  heard  id  all  counties  through- 
out England.  In  our  own  we  hear  of  the  gtiegt,  for  the 
inqueet :  Crotcner'M  quett,  for  Coroner's  inquest :  Cruvm- 
er's  late,  for  Coroner's  law :  to  crown  a  num,  for  the 
Coroner  holding  an  inquest.  "He  inna  crotened  get;" 
the  jury  has  not  been  impanneled.     P.  Langtoft. 


Quick,  s.  either  aa  a  noun  or  adjectively.     Ex.  "  A  qmdt 
•  hedge :"  and  verbally  used,  as  "  to  gaici  a  hedge,"  which 
implies  to  plant  it  with  quick.     Teut.  qaiek-Aa^he,  eepee 
viva.     Meepilus  Oxyacantha  of  Smith's  En^.  Flora. 
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QuiLB,  8,  a  hay  cock.     Fr.  etUlie^  recolte  de  sbiens  de  la 

terre  en  general.     Roquefort. 
QuiLB,  1^.  to  cock  hay.  Fr.  cueittir. 
Quilt,  v.  to  punish,  castigate.     Teut.  qfkdhn^  molestare ! 
QuiNE,  8.  the  comer  of  a  building.     Fr.  caigne. 
QunfiN,  QuBBNBN,  8.  8k  fine-flavoured  table  apple,  which 

grows  abundantly  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Ludlow,  but 

is  not  so  weU  known  in  other  parts  of  the  county. 
QuiBB,  8,  the  common  wood-pigeon.     Calumba  ama8^  or  the 

stock  dove  of  Jenyns. 
QuiBBs  NBCK,  8.  a  strata  among  the  coal  measures  which  is 

formed  of  ^  Basses^  and  indurated  earth. 
QuissHON,  8.  a  cushion.     This  must  clearly  be  the  early 

English  form  of  the  word. 

With  doesouiB,  and  (msioftyiw. 

Thb  Awnttrs  of  Arthurs. 

And  doime  she  set  her  by  him  on  a  stone 
Of  jasper,  upon  a  <pU88km  of  gold  ybete. 

iei.  ii.  400. 

Fetche  forth  a  chayre,  and  a  qimMon, 

Syr  Isbnbras,  v.  671. 

And  with  that  word,  he  for  a  qmtkm  ran. 

TVotf.  and  Crus.  yL  3.  v.  966. 

Qdixon,  8.  a  quicksand. 

QuoBMiRB,  8.  a  quagmire.     A.  Sax.  cwadan;  Lat.  quaiio; 

Arm.  ffuae^  tener,  moUis ! 
QuocE,  the  old  pret^  of  verb  to  quake ;  as  in  like  manner 

we  say  8hoke  9^d  toke^  for  shook  and  took. 

Under  the  hors  feet  ii  quoke 

K.  Coer  de  Liov,  v.  4441. 

They  seten  stylle  and  sore  quook, 

id.  V.  3471. 
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when  followed  by  s  is  often  dropped, 

the  t  in  such  cases  being  doubled; 

thus  canet  is  changed  into  cutieg,  and 

mrged  into  eutt ;  dunt  not  into  dwf 

not;  ^tV^into  thitt;  konet  into  kotm; 

ffMrcerinto  mtuer;  the  ^retaining  the 

original  sound  of  u.     Id  like  manner, 

in  words  where  it  is  followed  by  c,  as  scate,  for  aearee; 

tcaoelyt  for  acanxly. 

Rabbit  it,  phr.    llie  evidently  profane  phrase  "  Od  rabbit 

it,'"  is  not  local.     The  Od  in  this  ease  is  bnt  a  corruption 

of  God,  and  the  other  part  of  the  oath  has  become 

changed  to  its  present  form  from  the  old  English  m- 

iaie,  rebate,  which  in  its  turn  is  altered  from  the  Fr. 

rebatre ;  Teat,  ralattm,  de  summa  detrahere. 

Rabble,  *.  a  rake  with  very  long  teeth,  used  by  wood 

colliers  in  separating  charcoal  from  the  dust. 
Rack,  ».  I .  a  pathway,  track.  Belg.  rac,  oalli«.  Forby 
says  it  comes  from  the  S.  Goth,  ratio,  callis,  but  I  am 
unable  to  find  any  such  word  in  my  usual  aathoritiea. 
Brookett  very  reasonably  iofers  that  Shakspeare  intended 
the  same  meaning  as  that  our  word  has  obtauned  in  the 
North,  when  he  wrote  the  well-known  passage. 

Leave  not  a  rack  behini]. 
In  the  Shrewsbury  Chronicle  of  Nov.  1835,    there  ap- 
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peared  an  account  of  a  murderous  assault  upon  a  gen- 
tleman's gamekeeper^  and  as  the  word  repeatedly  occurs 
throughout  the  paragraph,  I  will  give  it  entire  by  way  of 
illustration. 

''A  resolute  and  cold-blooded  murder  was  perpetrated 
in  this  county  on  Wednesday  evening.    As  William  Cor- 
field,  gamekeeper  to  M.  G.  Benson,  Esq.  of  Lutwyche- 
hall,  was  going   his  rounds  about   five   o'^dock   in  the 
evening,   he  heard  the  report  of  a  gun  in  a  coppice, 
and  he  went  into  the  wood  in  search  of  the  person; 
there  is  a  path  (or  "  rctck^^  as  the  witnesses  termed  it) 
up  the  middle  of  the  coppice,  and  another  ^'  rtick'^  about 
half-way  up,  which  runs  along  the  side  of  the  cover. 
Corfield  had  scarcely  gone  one  hundred  yards  up  the 
wood,  when,  just  as  he  came  opposite  thtB  entrance  of 
the  other  ^^rack^  he  was  fired  upon  by  some  person 
concealed  in  a  bush  within  two  or  three  yards  of  him, 
and  the  poor  fellow  received  the  contents  of  the  gun 
in  his  left  breast,  and  fell.     The  villain  immediately  ran 
back  along  the  '-^reusk;'^  and  it  appears  that  Corfield 
never  had  sight  of  him.     Corfield  got  up,  and  was  able 
to  walk  back  out  of   the  wood,    and  across  one  field 
and  about  half-way  across  another ;  but  he  appears  to 
have  rested  several  times,  from  the  traces  of  blood  in 
several  places.     In  the  second  field,  however,  he  found 
himself  sinking,  and   cried    ^^  Murder'^    several   times. 
His  voice  was  heard.     The  wounded  man  was  lifted  up, 
and  they  endeavoured  to  carry  him  to  the  Hill-top-house; 
but  he  begged  to  be  put  down  again,    and  in  a  few 
minutes  he  was  a  corpse.      On  the  next  day  informa- 
tion was  given  to  Mr  Downes,    the  coroner,  who   im- 
mediately repaired  to  the  spot,  and  a  most  respectable 
jury  being  assembled,  an  inquest  was  held  on  the  body, 
which  was  adjourned  to  nine  o'clock  on  Saturday,  and 
the  coroner  and  jury  continued  sitting  examining  wit- 
nesses  till   five  o'clock   in   the  evening.      The  coroner 
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having  charged  the  jury,  they  nnanimously,  and  afiter  a 
few  minutes'  consideration,  returned  a  verdict  of  '^  WilAil 
murder  against  John  Thomas,  the  younger,  a  millwright, 
living  at  Hughley.**'  The  keeper  had  no  gmi  or  any 
weapon  of  defence  with  him;  and,  it  appears,  had  no 
conflict  whatever  with  the  vilkin  who  shot  him.  The 
perpetrator,  therefore,  must  have  deliberately  waited  for 
him  in  ambush,  and  fired  when  within  a  very  few  yards 
of  him."'* — Bhrewtbwry  Ohroniele.     Times^  Nov.  9^  1835. 

Rack,  v.  to  pour  off  beer ;  to  subject  it  to  a  fermentive 
process.  S.  Gbth.  rada ;  Isl.  irMa^  cursitare.  Teut. 
A.  Sax.  Fris.  raeken,  purgare  latrinas. 

Rack  of  eye,  phr.  without  line  or  measure ;  to  work  by 
such  a  direction  as  the  eye  alone  affords. 

Rackle,  8.  noise,  senseless  talking.  Ex.  ^^  Hand  thy 
raekle  lad.^^  Is  this  a  depravation  of  ratde  f  or  does  it 
claim  affinity  with  any  cognate  tongue !  I  fancy  I  dis- 
cover some  lurking  connexion  with  the  Teut.  rcieek^ 
fauces ;  by  this  method  we  shall  justify  through  a  literal 
translation,  the  other  phrase  so  common,  ^^  Hand  yor 

RADLmo,  8,  bribery,  money  used  to  purchase  votes  at  an 
election.  Ex.  ^'  He^U  goa  up  to  th^  Parliament  House 
if  ^s  no  radUmgy  This  is  not  a  figurative  application 
from  the  sheep-fold,  but  apparently  from  the  Isl.  rad^ 
facultates. 

Radlings,  8.  slight  strips  of  wood,  generally  ^^  cloven  stuff,^ 
which  are  employed  in  thatching  bams  or  outhouses. 
They  answer  the  same  purpose  as  laths  under  tiles,  and 
are  six  feet  long. 

Radt  mad  AST,  8,  a  well  known  ^  horn  book^  for  children, 
entitled  ^  Reading  made  Easy.** 

Rao,  9.  to  abuse.  Ex.  ^^  Bost  him,  but  I  gied  him  a  good 
rugging^  Neither  word  or  practice  are  peculiarly  Sa- 
lopian. I  follow  my  predecessors  in  assigning  the  word 
to  the  Islandic,  though  I  prefer  a  difierent  word  to  the 
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one  they  have  chosen.  Isl.  nugna^  imprecari  alieai  vin- 
dictam  deorum. 

Raks,  9.  to  make  up  fire  for  the  night.  An  invariable 
role  in  all  Shropshire  houses,  fuel  being  plentiful,  and  coal 
near  to  most  parts  of  the  county.  Teut.  reken^  oondere 
sive  occultare  ignem  cineribus.  Hence  also  a  rakinff 
coaly  a  large  one  placed  on  the  top,  which  will  not  easily 
bum  away.  Teut.  raech-hujfl^  Bcrobi(»ilus  in  quo  ignis 
conservatur ;  rctecken  het  mer»     Shaksperian. 

Ramblinq,  B,AMUJiQy  part.  p(ut;  talking  incoherently,  con- 
fusedly. Ex.  ^^  He  rambles  meetily  i*"  his  yed.*^  Teut. 
remeleny  delirare.  S.  Ooth.  raimla ;  Belg.  rammden ; 
Ital.  rombolarey  strepitum  edere. 

Ramcag^d,  adf\  and  part,  patt ;  withered,  sta^eaded  ;  an 
epithet  applied  to  oaks.  S.  Ooth.  Bamy  notat  deformem. 
Fenn.  rof»a,  deformis. 

Rabib,  Rkam,  Rhamb,  v.  to  cry  aloud,  weep,  sob.  Ex. 
^"^  Reaming  enough  to  freeten  the  house.'*^  S.  Gk>th. 
rdma;  A.  Sax.  hreamanj  reomian;  Glerm.  raimmmy 
boare. 

Rammbl,  8.  stony  rubbish.  Ex.  '^  Nothing  but  rammd 
thrown  out  o"*  the  road.^  A.  Sax.  hremmingy  impedimen- 
turn.  Germ,  rammen^  impedire.  Nares  supplies  us  with 
an  authority  for  its  adoption. 

The  FSctes  ridding  away  the  earth  and  ramtU  wherewith  it 
was  closed  up. 

Holinshead's  H%8t,  qf  Seotkmd, 

Ramjollock,  19.  to  shuffle,  completely  change  in  a  pack,  as 
one  who  has  been  unsuccessful  serves  a  pack  of  cards.  A 
low  expression  which  seems  to  have  no  le^timate  origin. 

Rampagious,  adj,  obstinate,  passionate,  headstrong.  If 
this  word  be  not  tralatitious,  it  has  been  corrupted  from 
the  A.  Sax.  rempendy  prseceps. 

Ramshackering,  Ramshackling,  adf.  I.  worthless,  idle, 
unsteady.  Ex.  '^No  dependance  on  such  a  ramshack- 
ering fellow.'*'*     2.  falling   to    decay,    dilapidated.     Ex. 
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^^  A  ramslutckling  oud  plaace."''  All  theee  words  whidi 
commence  with  Ram  obtain  more  force  by  being  thus 
compounded,  Bam  being  an  old  Suio-Gothic  word,  de- 
noting strength.  Tout.  schaeckeTy  sicarius:  sehaeetiermgy 
variare.     Grose. 

Rasen,  Rbsen,  Rosen,  v.  to  take  off  the  skin  from  a  per- 
son'^s  legs  by  kicking  or  striking  them.  Ex.  ^^JRium 
his  shins.^  Without  controversy  we  are  indebted  for 
these  several  forms  to  the  Tout,  ra^teren^  radere.  The 
verb  is  sometimes  changed  into  rie9d ;  occasionaUy  into 
Ta»p^  which  has  the  same  meaning  as  the  four  preceding 
words,  but  seems  to  have  originated  in  the  Tout.  Belg. 
Germ,  raspen ;  Swed.  rcupa ;  Dan.  ratpe;  Ital.  raspare; 
Fr.  rcuper ;  Span,  ra^pa/r^  radere. 

RAgTY,  REAflTT,  odj.  rancid.  Ex.  *'  Measty  bacon.^^  Nares 
and  Forby  considered  this  a  vitiation  from  rusty,  and 
I  think  they  were  right.  Swed.  rastiff  ;  Tout,  roetiiffh, 
ferruginosus !  My  readers  will  find  the  word  ably 
discussed  in  the  Cra/ven  Glossary,  to  which  article  they 
are  referred. 

Rate,  v.  to  chide,  scold,  fix.  ^^ Bate  him  soundly; 
gie  him  a  good  rating.^  Swed.  roita;  Germ,  rateuy 
vituperare.  S.  Goth,  rata,  vilipendere.  Verel  in  Indie. 
reita,  irritare.     The  tide  of  authority  for  its  use  runs 

from  P.  Plouhman  to  Shakspeare. 

— ^thus  reason  me  aratede. 

Vinon,  75. 

In  the  Rialto  you  hare  rated  me. 

Merchant  of  Venice. 

Rather  o"*  the  Ratherest,  phr»  Here  we  differ  in  our 
application  of  this  phrase  from  the  Iceni;  accord- 
ing to  Forby  they  use  it  with  reference  to  underdone 
meat ;  the  Cornavii  infer  by  it,  a  very  minute  degree 
of  propinquity :  thus  if  one  road  can  be  found  a 
trifling  space  shorter  than  another  which  was  previously 
supposed  to  save  distance,  it  is  described  as  being, 
rather  o*  tlC  ratherest. 
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Rauctht,  the  old  pret.  and  pari.  poit.  of  verb  to  reaoh. 
Besides  the  ensmiig,  there  ace  a  multitade  of  other 
authorities,  with  Shakspeare  and  Spenser,  to  show,  how 
archalcaDj  the  vulgar  use  it.  Ex.  ^*  Afore  I  rauffht 
whdam.'*' 

There  was  a  man  gonne  up  m  ye  steple  of  Saynt  Marke  at 
Venyae  and  aa^  he  entrad  for  to  do  a  work,  he  was  troubled  in 
sQche  wyse  that  he  fdl  and  was  Ivke  to  haue  be  al  to  broken  in 
his  membres:  nevertheles  in  his  &Uynge  he  cryed  Saynt  Marke 
and  anone  he  rested  upon  a  branndbe  that  sprange  ont,  wherof  he 
tokfr  none  hede  and  aner  one  taught,  and  lete  hym  downe  a  corde 
by  whiche  he  avayled  downe  and  was  saued. 

Qoldtn  Legtndy  cxxL 

The  domine  man  to  him  he  raugkt.. 

Syr  Gowobtbr,  y.  395  and  434. 

After  he  raughte  Agylomu 

Kyno  Alisauitdbr,  v.  2335. 

That  lord  that  rauzt  was  on  the  roode. 

Ritson's  Anct.  Songt,  p.  45. 

Tristrem  raiu^  his  brain. 

Sir  Tristrbm^  Futte,  iL  33,  and  L  28, 57. 

Raul,  «.  to  pult  about  rudely.     Ex.   '^  BmRnff  the  young 

homan  about.**^     Teut.  rauden^  agitari,  ineptiro. 
Raul,  Scrawl,  #.  an  entanglement.     Teut.  raudmy  in- 

tricare. 
Rban,  8.  a  gutter  running  parallel  with  the  furrows  of 

ploughed  land.      M.   Goth,   rinno^  torrens.      A.  Sax. 

fin;    Arm.  ryne^    cursus*     Isl.    refmno^;    Germ,  rinne^ 

canalis.    Com.  rwm,  Tim  Bobbin* 

Al  the  ky  in  the  conntrey,  they  skarred  and  chased 
That  roaring  they  wood-ran^  and  routed  in  a  rsatie. 

Montoombry's  Flying.  . 

Recklin,  RicKUNf  8,  the  smallest  pig  of  a  litter.  Qraten 
Glossarist  says,  '^  A  starveling,  wredMnffy  writling.  Coi- 
grcuoey  from  ttreek^ 

Reckon,  9.  We  use  this  word  like  our  Transatlantic 
friends/  instead  of  think,  imagine^  apprehend,  &c« 
Thus,.  "  its  a  good  distance,  I  reckon!^  ''  He'U  not  oome 
^-day  I   Te(iko^     Webster  says  the  word  is  used  in 
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some  of  the  SinOkam  sUtes  of  Amema,  as  pum  k 
in  the  Nurtken^  and  infefs  its  provineiality  in  that, 
as'  he  does  in  this  country.  If  I  mistake  not,  Bishop 
Warburton  in  one  of  his  sermons  employs  it  in  the 
same  manner. 

Rbsplb,  $,  a  piece  of  timber  five  or  six  feet  long,  which 
lying  horiz(Hitally,  helps  to  sustain  the  roof  of  a  coal 
work. 

Rbbbt,  8.  the  skin  of  bacon.     Isl.  krmstr,  sqnama. 

Rbst,  adj*  sane.    Ex.  *^  Lma  quite  reei  V  Wb  yed.'^ 

Rbitbb,  Boitb,  «.  aquatic  plants,  which  choke  up  the 
bed  of  a  stream.  The  word  is  very  common  among 
fishermen  on  the  Severn,  and  Salopian  piscators.  It 
appears  from  Aulus  Gellius,  lib.  ii.  c.  17,  that  from  these 
obstacles  impeding  the  navigation  they  were  termed 
r0kgf  or  nets,  because  they  stopped  vessels  in  their 
course  along  the  water.  And  as  in  those  days  equaUy 
with  these,  it  being  important  that  the  channel  should 
be  open,  an  officer  was  appointed  under  the  title  of  Rn- 
TABius,  whose  duty  it  was  to  remove  these  obstructions. 
An  ancimt  inscription  has  been  found  bearing  the  words 
Negotiator'  et  Rbtabius  BBiTANNiciAirus.  Kilian  ex- 
plains the  Teutonic  word  rete^  alveus  navigabilis,  a  term 
manifestly  taken  from  the  Latin,  nta:  yet  some  may 
think  the  Teut.  grfiffie^  lenticuU  palustris  qun  in  pafai- 
dibus  et  stagnis  per  sesiatem  aquae  supematat,  preferable. 

On  ruUn  and  nmches  in  the  fielde. 

MoivrooMXEY's  FhfUiing. 

Rrmbddt,  s.  so  universal  a  vulgarism  is  scarcely  ad- 
missible, tcft  it  has  not  I  suspect  any  claims  to  being 
called  {provincial ;  yet  as  some  of  my  countrymen  will 
expect  to  find  it  in  the  present  volume,  I  have  *^no  f$- 
Mtfdd^^  but  to  introduce  it. 

Sbtdbr,  «.  to  seethe,  melt ;  as  a  cook  renders  lard  and 
suet^  for  certain  culinary  purposes  which  are  familiar 
'to  ns  on.Shi^ve  Tuesday.     M.  Ooth.  kraim;  S.  Ooth. 
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Swed.  rm;  A.  Sax.  Alam.  Belg.  rein;  Id.  krein^ 
panuu 

Revb,  i.  a  bailiff;  a  very  floiind  word ;  yet  in  limited  drca- 
ladon,  almost  confined  to  the  Hundred  of  Bradf<Nrd. 
P.  Plonfanum,  Chauoer,  &c.    A.  Sax.  gerefa^  prsefectuB. 

Ret,  Rtb,  v.  to  sift  noxious  seeds  from  wheat,  or  other 
grain.  Ex.  ^^  Bj^  it,  and  then  70  unna  see  th*  hay- 
xiff.^    Tent.  Germ.  Sax.  Sioamb.  reyieren,  cribrare. 

Rhodbn,  Mabtha,  phr.  I  shall  leave  to  some  more  for- 
tunate local  investigator  the  honour  of  discovering  the 
origin  of  this  very  provincial  simile.  Ex.  **  AU  aridm^ 
like  Martha  Rhoden^s  twopenny  dish."^ 

Rhodkn^s  G>wt,  fobtt  sa  017B  UKX,  pkr.  Many  places 
in  the  county  dispute  the  honor  of  originating  this 
phrase.  But  where  the  credit  consisteth,  in  the  lon- 
gevity of  the  animal,  or  the  good  fortune  of  his  possessor, 
it  is  difficult  to  determine.  Nevertheless  there  does 
exist  something  like  local  jealousy.  One  informant 
states  that  "  Rhoden  lived  under  a  Hagg  near  Eyton,^ 
about  sixty  years  ago;  another  declares  that  this  dia- 
tingnished  breeder  came  from  Benthall;  a  third,  as- 
sures us  that  his  true  seed-plot  was  at  Coal-port ;  whilst 
a  fourth  positively  says  it  is  all  a  mistake,  for  it  was 
not  Rhoden^s  Gowt  that  lived  to  the  age  of  nine  and 
thirty,  but  Obitch^s,  and  we  are  sent  even  ^*to  Mel- 
verly^  to  learn  the  history  of  this  remarkable  quadra- 
ped.  None,  however  dispnte  the  age  of  the  beast^ 
and  most  reprobate  his  coat  ^^at  raggii.^ 

Ric,  Sic ;  a  call  or  invitation  to  pigs  when  their  food  is 
ready. 

RiCK,  $.  a  stack,  whether  it  be  of  hay  or  any  kind  of 
grain.     In  etymology  it  is  identified  with  ruck. 

RirflDLB,  B.  a  strong  coarse  sieve  made  with  iron  wire,  used 
by  masons,  and  in  agricultural  work.  A.  Sax.  hridM ; 
G.  Brit.  rkkfyUj  cribrum. 

R101CUIOUS,  ad;,  taken  frequently  in  the  sense  of  indelicate. 
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RlFTER,  8.  a  severe  blow  on  thie  ribs,  Ex.  '^  Deal  him  out 
a  rifierr  The  Isl.  n/,  costa,  suggests  itself  in  oppo- 
sition to  the  Swed.  ri/wa^  dilacerare. 

RiGOERy  8.  lead  in  a  half  melted  state,  the  condition  it 
is  in  before  thoroughly  fused.  Some  was  found  several 
years  back  nearly  upon  the  summit  of  Pontert  HiBy 
in  which  were  imbedded  pieces  of  charcoal.  As  those 
mines  were  worked  by  the  Romans,  the  fragment  evi- 
dently belonged  to  their  age. 

RiGiL,  RoGGEL,  8.  au  animal  imperfectly  caAtrated.  Id. 
roffy  impotens  nixus. 

RioLBT,  8,  a  small  channel.     G.  Brit,  rhiffoly  sulcus. 

RiN,  9.  to  run,  flow.  Ex.  ^^  If  the  yale  Woll  but  rin^  it  II 
do."^  I  have  only  heard  this  word  used  by  old  people, 
and  it  is  nearly  extinct.  S.  Ooth.  Isl.  Swed.  riwna; 
M.  Gbth.  A.  Sax.  Franc,  riwuin ;  Teut.  rinnm ;  Belg. 
r^wnen  ;  Dan.  rende^  currere. 

Ac  the  reyn  that  ryneth. 

P.  Plouhman,  337. 

His  feit  maid  sic  dytmyng 
He  lakkit  breth  for  rynning, 

CoUcObie  Sow,  v.  2M. 

I  saw  ane  river  rin. 

Cherrie  and  the  Sloe. 

On  Seaton  Crafts  they  buft  their  crafts 
And  gart  them  rtn  like  daft,  man. 

IVanent  Muir, 

RiNDLAss,  s.  the  maw-skin  of  a  calf  when  soaked ;  used  to 
curdle  milk  in  making  cheese.  Palsgrave  ;  Bendle8  for  $ 
cheese,  pressure.     Teut.  rindsd^  coaghlum. 

Rip,  v.  to  utter  impetuously.  Ex.  '^  JRipped  out  an  oath.^ 
Isl.  rippa,  recitare. 

Ripples,;  8.  a  moveable  frame  attached  to  the  exterior 
surface  of  a  cart  or  wagon,  to  enable  it  to  contain  more 
than  its  own  body  of  itself,  allows.  S.  Goth.  Isl.  r$/^ 
oosta,  Anglice  a  rib. 

Rise,  Rithb,  8.  a  twig.  Ex.  ''  A  pe€hri8ey  May  not  the 
viilgar  phrase  '^ fetch  him  a  ri8er'^   be  derived  hence! 
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S.  Goth.  Swed.  ris;  Id.  A.  Sax.irw;  Teut.  »^«;   Dan. 

riis;  Germ.  m«,  virgulta. 

To  ride  an  htmting^  under  mr. 

Amis  and  Amiloun^  v.  196. 

Her  Rudd  Redder  than  tlie  Rose;  that  on  the  Rise  hanseth. 

Phrct's  ROiquei,  ii.  ^a 

Rtbomed,  part,  past ;  well  headed,  applied  to  oats ;  some- 
times said  to  be  hawed.  From  growing  strong  and  par- 
taking of  the  nature  of  a  stronger  pknt,  I  think  it  is 
connected  with  the  preceding.  The  word  is  prevfttent  in 
Cheshire. 

RoBBLB,  8.  an  instrument  used  by  bakers,  and  preparers 
of  oataneal,  one  with  which  bread  or  grain  is  moved 
and  stirred  in  an  oven. 

RoBBLT,  adf.  faulty,  as  the  coal  runs  occasionally  in  pits. 

RoBLB,  $.  a  sort  of  rake.  I  never  heard  it  in  this  sense  bat 
once,  and  then  it  was  used  at  a  miU  under  the  South  side 
of  the  Wrekin,  to  describe  an  instrument  with  which 
oats  are  stirred  in  an  oven.  Forby  has  rab  a  wooden 
beater. 

Roche,  1.  the  strata  above  a  marshy  deposit.  2.  earth 
mingled  with  stone.  3.  any  strata  which  is  superincum- 
bent to  the  one  about  to  be  worked.  This  word  has 
been  changed  in  a  slight  degree  from  its  primitive  signi- 
fication, though  it  remains  unaltered  in  its  orthography. 
I  am  unacquainted  with  any  variation  of  its  spelling 
throughout  the  whole  range  of  Early  English  Poetrjr. 
It  is  roche,  in  Octavian  Imperator,  v.  296.  K.  Ah- 
saunder,  v.  5167.  5196.  6i35.  7090.  Chaucer,  House  of 
Fame,  iii.  26.  Sir  D.  Lyndsay,  vol.  i.  p.  243.  iii.  p.  125, 
&c.  &c.  A.  Sax.  roc,  rupes.  Fr.  rocque^  motte  de 
terre. 

RocHT,  (xdf.  having  the  foregoing  quality. 

RoDED,  part,  past ;  lean  mingled  with  fat.  Ex.  ^^  Boded 
bacon.**    Swed.  roed^  ruber. 

RoLLocKiNG,  adj.  unwieldy,  slatternly.  Ex.  "  A  large  rol- 
loehing  woman.'*'      One   who  roUs  about   in   her   gwt. 
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Generally  used  as  an  offensive  epithet,  yet  the  preceding 
adjective  weakens  the  force  of  my  illustn^tion,  as  size  can 
never  justly  be  said  to  detract  fiN>m  female  beauty. 
Though,  in  defiance  of  aQ  those  magnificent  creations  of 
Bubens,  the  world  at  large  remains  unconvinced  that 
breadth  and  a  flowing  outline  contribute  to  hdj^ten 
its  eflRsct.  In  his  figures,  this  great  painter  goes  bey<»id 
the  beauty  of  mere  vulgar  skin  and  bone,  and  imagines 
forms  which  seem  personified  with  (Goddesses  and  Ai^gels. 
^^Such  as  nature  often  erring,  shews  she  would  fain 
make."  The  great  mass  of  mankind  like  homely  beau- 
ties; the  grace  that  pleases  them  is  technical:  hence 
when  they  observe  anjrthing  that  is  above  the  dead 
level  of  common  life,  they  marvel,  and  either  mistake 
or  misunderstand  what  their  own  unenlarged  per- 
ception does  not  permit  them  to  appreciate.  And 
thus  it  is,  that  whilst  no  masters^  works  have  com- 
manded more  attention  and  study,  yet  none  have  re- 
ceived such  silly  censure. 

Romance,  v.  to  magnify  in  a  narrative.  Ex.  '^He^s 
only  romaneinff  Maery,  dunna  believe  him.^ 

RoMPBo,  8.  a  bli^ted  part  of  a  tree ;  an  old  stump ; 
the  part  ^stagheaded\  We  recognise  the  meaning 
under  the  various  forms  of  Bampick^  Bamcag^  Sonh 
$haolj  Bonpeg^  Bonpidky  &c.,  &c.  Coles  has  Bampiek 
^aa  old  tree  beginning  to  decay.**  Wachter  under 
the  various  significations  of  Bam,  gives  it  that  of 
^pars  extrema  rei."*  N  among  the  vulgar  is  often 
substituted  for  m,  and  thus  by  synecdoche,  ram  and 
rem,  are  changed  into  ram  and  ran.    Drayton. 

RoNDLifr<x>AL,  «.  a  measure  of  coal  lying  contiguous 
to,  and  above  the  dod^soal:  it  is  inferior  to  that,  and 
chiefly  valuable  in  manufacturing  iron. 

RoNGE,  9.  to  gnaw,  or  bite  at.  Ex.  *^The  ship  bin 
ranging  at  the  iwy.^  Fr.  ranger,  to  knaw  or  nibble 
off.    Cotgrave. 
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Book,  o.  1.  to  huddle  together.  Ex.  ^^JlewMiy.  together^' 
generally  for  the  purpose  of  keeping  warm.  Hence 
the  secondary  meaning.  2.  ^^BaoHmff  oW  the  fire.*^ 
Tim  Bobbin  has  reatdk^  to  idle  in  neighboun^  honsca: 
a  signification  not  unknown  to  Salopians,  though. bow 
we  received  the  word  I  know  not. 

Book,  $,  In  C!orve  Dale  a  oto^  bar  bears  this  title. 

BoPK,  s.  the  intestine  of  a  woodcock.  A.  Sax.  ngegMW, 
exta. 

BopB,  perf.  of  «.  to  reap.    Chaucer,  Legend  of  O.  Women. 

BoPT,  adf.  thick,  muddy.     Ex.  ^^Bopy  beer.^ 

BossiL,  9.  to  kick  or  strike  so  as  to  take  the  skin 
from  the  legs.     Ex.     ^^Botril  his  shins.^ 

BosT,  adf.  When  the  combs  of  hens  look  red  and 
healthy,  and  they  commence  laying,  fowls  are  said 
to  be  ro9g. 

BoT,  8.  a  disease  incidental  to  sheep.  Ex.  ^^  The  ship 
han  got  the  r0^.^    A.  Sax.  nAmg^  ulcus. 

R(«onT,  t.  this  vulgarimn  is  used  both  substantively  aud 
adjectiTely,  for  instance,  weak  tea,  or  liquids  of  any 
kind,  beai*  the  appellation,  and  it  also  supplies  an 
epithet  denoting  the  same  qualities.  Ex.  *^  Drink 
such    poor  ro^Ftf^   as  that  !^^      ^^  This   is  TGtgvit  stuff.^ 

Bottle,  %.  the  peculiar  noise  in  the  throat  of  a  dyiiig 
person.  Ex.  ^^  BoHUnff  in  his  throat.*^  Tout.  roM, 
murmur  quale  moribund!  edunt :  rotelen,  murmillare. 

Bough,  s.  a  wood,  or  copse. 

Bousma,  adj.  large,  unusually  strong.  Ex.  ^^A  rausinff 
fire.'"  Is  this  by  syncope  for  arousing  f  if  it  were 
peculiar  to  us,  I  should  have  thought  it  so;  but 
being  a  word  well  known  in  Craven  (See  Gloss.)  it 
rests  upon  better  authority.  Mine  author  referred  to, 
attributes  it  to  the  Teut.  rcuien,  (furere)  to  bum. 
The  other  application  is  common;  and  we  often  hear 
of  a  rmmng  U$^  or  a  rmser. 

Bouffi,  s,  according  to  this  method  of  writing  we  prcn 
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Bounce  rust^  mid  roasi;    Ex.    ^^The  giB  bin  gwun  to 

'Bowel,  8.  a  circular  piece  of  leather  inaerted  into  a 
hoise^s  side  for  the  purpose  of  creating  a  discharge. 
Er.  rmnelle. 

Rowel,  «.  to  insert  a  rowel. 

HeJias  been  ten  times  row^d. 

The  Sdonifla  Ladg. 

Rubber,  s,  a  coarse  whetstone  used  by  mowers. 

Buck,  s.  a  heap.  Ex.  '^  A  two-year  oud  balk  is  aa  good 
as  a  ruck  6"  muck,^  as  the  Shropshire  adage  runs. 
Isl.  hrauir;  S.  Goth,  ro^;  Teut,  rock;  Verel.  in  In- 
die, roke,  cumulus. 

SweetHScented  rudca  round  which  we  plaVd. 

Herd's  SooUUh  Songs,  yoL  L  p.  2ffl, 

Ruck,  v,  1.  to  gather  together.  S.  to  crease.  Ex. 
^^  Bucked  her  petticoats  all  in  a  ruck.'"  Pbomp.  Part. 
rwkyngey  incurvatio.  VereL  in  Indie,  rucka^  ruga.  3. 
to  heap  up.     S.  Goth,  rokc^  coacervare. 

Ruck  o^  bricks,  phr.  a  slang  phrase  for  the  county 
gaol. 

Rup,  8.  invariably  used  for  roof.  Ex.  "  The  ruf  6*  th^ 
ous."" 

Run  again,  «.  to  calumniate,  backbite.  Ex.  ^^  Hen 
always  running  ogam  me.'" 

Run  of  his  teeth,  phr.  maintenance,  bodily  support, 
such  allowance  as  parents  often  make  to  ilieir  child- 
ren when  they  have  married  prematurely  and  impru- 
dently.    Ex.  ^^  Gid  em  the  rwn  o"  their  tUh.^ 

Runnel,  8.  pollarded  ash  or  oak.     Isl.  runnr^  virgultum. 

Runt,    Runtling,   8.    the   smallest  in  a  litter  of  pigs. 

VereL  in  Indie,  ruaiiey  verres  non   castratus. 

Before  I  buy  a  t>aiga]n  of  such  runU. 

Runts,  «.  decayed  stumps  of  trees. 

Auld  Tottin  rurUis  quharin  na  sap  was  leifit 

Paike  of  Honor. 

Rut,  <.  the  track  of  a  T^heeL 
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Rut,  o.   the   desire  of  sheep   to  come   together.      Isl. 

rutuTj  ariee. 

in  gendiynee  of  kjnde 
After  conn  of  conception  non  tok  kepe  oi  othere. 
As  when  thei  hadde  ruiifed. 

P.  Plouhman^  222. 

RmrT,  Root,   Rout,   o.    to  turn   up  from   out  of  the 

earth :   to   plough  up  turf  with  the  snout,  as   a   pig. 

Ex.  '^The  pigs  han  ruyted  up  the  taturs  down  i**  the 

lezzer.*^     Teut.  TuyieUy  evellere,  eruere.     A.  Sax.  wro- 

tan,  rostro  versare.     Chaucer  wrote. 

Or  like  a  worm^  that  wroteth  in  a  tiee. 

Lydgate. 
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[I  satisfy,  ^x.  "VmvioUy tadgdJ" 

iddr,  satuTfttua.     Teat,  midm, 

I.      A.  Sax.    Mk^n,   saturare. 

ith.  lada,  satur.     Or.  a-arrw. 

part,  from  the  preceding.  Ex. 

Off  stuff." 

u^'.  soft :  as  a  oontemptuous 
epithet  for  one  who  is  foolish,  or  aoUng  in  a  maa- 
ner  that  b  disagreeable  or  ridiculous.  Ex.  "  Thee 
hist  nifi."  Tent,  m^,  mollis. 
Saoo,  v.  to  gi-vo  way  under  pressure,  become  top  heavy. 
A  wagoner  describes  a  load  of  hay  or  gnun  as  aoffff- 
inff,  when  it  is  badly  put  on  his  wagon,  and  likcdy 
to  fall  off  before  it  reaches  its  appointed  destination. 
The  commonly  accepted  word  is  noag :  ours  «an 
scarcely  be  deemed  dialeoUcal.  (See  Craven  Gloss.)  But 
nevertheless  it  is  one  that  is  little  inferior  to  the  w<Hd 
more  known,  and  rests  upon  as  good  a  foundatliHi. 
It  b  used  in  Staffordshire.  Isl.  aveffia,  fleotere, 
oorvare.  (Dan.  n^e,  Haldorson.)  twer,  heavy ;  mvwr, 
to  wave. 

The  mind  J  sway  bv,  and  the  hetKt  I  bear. 
Shall  nerer  tagg  with  donbt,  nor  shake  with  fear. 

JtfocMk,  V.  a 
Sasgbb,    $.    a    vessel    formed    of    day,    one    used    in 
China  Manufactories  and  Potteries  in  which  different 
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urtideB  of  ware  wre  placed  when  *bunied\  Teut  m^g- 
h$ne^  sagena!  Lut.  Barb,  iogammy  va«»  ut  videfcor, 
in  quo  aagknen  rqponkur.     Du  Cange. 

Saks,  a.  a  spriilg  that  breaks  out  in  a  field:  and 
hence  land  which  is  wet  in  consequence,  is  termed 
8aky.  (See  under  Sbakt.)  A.  Sax«  #id^  tioa^  iieia^ 
sulcus  aquariu8« 

Sajulbt,  $,  the  Salmulus  of  Icthyological  writers.  It  is 
now  pretty  well  ascertained,  Jenyns  says,  that  this 
fish  is  a  distinct  species,  and  alwi^s  remains  the  same 
size:  not  being  the  young  of  tibe  Sahnon  or  Sea 
Trout. 

Sammt,  a.  a  fool.  The  North  Country  recognises  both 
the  word!  and  the  character. 

Sammt,  culf,  adhering  closely  together,  clammy,  heavy. 
Ex.  ^^  Sammy  hresyij^  Sam  is  a  veiy  general  prefix 
in  S.  Goth.  Isl.  and  Dan.  denoting  a  joining  or  union. 
Thus  in  the  example  before  us,  bread  receives  the 
epithet  from  being  badly  made,  and  rendered   ^dose'*. 

Sapy,  adj.  moist,  sodden.  Ex.  ^^Sapy  meat.*^  Isl.  Dan. 
Swed.  tcffi^  .succus. 

Sabn  ;  an  oath.  As,  "  Sam  yo,'*  "  Consam  yo.^  A 
deprecation  which  is  evidently  acquired  from  the  Isl. 
tamay  dolescere. 

Satbs,  9.  quickset.  I  do  not  believe  this  is  a  corrup- 
tion from  StMSy  (q.  v.):  if  it  were,  the  M.  Goth,  iot- 
gan^  and  Id.  «^,  ponere^  would  suit  it;  it  seems  like 
a  genuine  word  which  has  never  been  lucky  enough 
to  have  been  committed  to  paper. 

Sauntbr  Whbbl,  s.  a  whed  which  works  face  ways  from 
a  qmr  wheeL 

Savb-a^l,  s.  1.  A  small  tin  candlestick  which  is  used 
solely  for  the  purpose  of  consuming  the  old  ends  pf 
candles,  2,  aa  earthen  bottle  with  dits  at  the  ddes, 
destined  to  receive  oS  the  savinffa  of  children. 

Savin-tbbb,  8,  the  Juniperus  Sabina  of  Linnffius.     The 
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Btane  horrid  ^virtues^  are  attributed  to  this  tree  in 
Shropshire  as  are  supposed  to  belong  >  to  it  by  the 
Iceni.  (See  Moore,  Nares,  &c.)  Oerard  states  in  his 
Herbal  that  the  shrub  was  esteemed  in  his  day  for 
the  same  reasons. 
Sawsr,  8.  a  savour,  a  taste  merely:  whether  it  be  of 
liquid  or  solid.  Ex.  "  There  innod  a  sower  T  th'  jug."" 
*^^  Thee  shat  nod  hav^  a  iowMr^  as  though  the  speaker 
had  said  >  thou  shalt  not  have  a  Mfwwr":  and  also  in 
conformity  with  the  early  word, 

Bot  suche  a  waur  as  he  ther  hade. 

Sir  Amadas,  y,  72. 

ScATTEB-wm^ED,  oc^*.  speakiug  without  thought,  con- 
fusedly, as  persons  must  needs  do  if  their  wits  be 
scattered. 

SooRK,  8.  the  core  of  an  apple.  Verel.  in  Indie.  Swed. 
dcorpa^  crusta.  Teut.  schorssoy  crusta.  Fr.  eseorsse; 
Ital.  scorza;  Sp.  carteza. 

Scotch,  «.  to  impede  or  stop  a  wheel.  ■  Ex.  *^  Scotch 
the  wheel.^     Verel.  in  Indie,  skarda,  fulcns  primare. 

Scraggy,  adj.  thin,  meagre:  an  epithet  c^efly  confined 
to  the  heck ;  thus  we  hear  in  -slang  language  of  a 
person  being 

Three'  times  lagged,  and  weiy  nigh  ecra^d, 

or  hung:  and  *^a  scroff  of  mutton^;  ^^ the  tcroff  end 
of  a  neck  of  mutton  ^^ :  when  that  is  all  that  remains 
to  eat,  men  must  be  very  ^^near  the  end  of  the  mut- 
ton"^^  indeed.  Though  the  present  word  has  now  faDai 
among  the  rejected*  and  despised,  it  is  not  improperly 
used.     Oerm.  hragmj  collare,  vinculum  colli. 

ScBANOH,  19.  to  crui^  anything  between  the  t^th.  Belg. 
8^ran$m.    Tent.  Bch^cmtsen^  tnsif^te. 

ScRAT,  Scratch,  «.  I*  the  itch.  C.  Brit«  crctch;  Oad. 
iTorr,  scabies.  C^l.  (^cirmc^A,  scabiosus.   2.  escrache,  gale, 

-rogne,  farcin,  one  who  ^Mooks  after  the  main  chance,''^ 
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who  is  attentive  to  his  own  interest,  and  secures  it 

by  personal  industry.    S.  ^^Oud  ScratJ* 
ScBAT,  «.  1.  to  scratch;  2.  to  work  hard,  depend  upon 

one^s  own  resources. 
ScRATCRiNos,  8,  fat  which  is  taken  from   *Hhe  leaf  of 

a  pig^  after  it  has  undergone  a  kind  of  resting  pro- 
cess, with  the  addition  of  pepper  and  salt  it  becomes 
ScRATCHiNa  Caks,  s,  in  which  state  it  is  eaten,  and  takes 

its  name   I  imagine  from  being  as   it  were  scraiehed 

or  scraped  out  of  the  pigs. 
ScBAi-rLR,  «.  to  use  exertion  in  procuring  a  livelihood. 

Ex.  ^^  They^ii  nothing  to  depend  on  but  whad  a  dcrc^ 

tdn  for."" 
Scrawl,  «.    to   craicly    (by    prosthesis)   to    move   about 

after  the  tardy  and  feeble  manner  of  infirm  or  sickly 

people.     Ex.   ^'Much  ado  to  scratel  up  stairs  agen.^^ 
ScREBCH  Owl,  s.  Strixflcmmea  of  Jenyns :  the  common 

white  owl.     The  singular  cry  or  scream  of  this  bird 

is  considered  ominous  of  death. 
Scringe,   «.   to  cringe,   (by  prosthefB^),  to  draw  back. 

Tout.  scAWncibn,  retrahere !    A.  Sax.  $onngan^  ^irescere. 

(See  CiONKLINO.) 

Scrunch,  9.  the  same  as  seranck^  q.  v.  Each  of  these 
are  very  expiiessive  words,  and  bear  the  like  signifi- 
cation with  us  which  they  do  in  Devonshire  and  Somer* 
setshire.     (See  Palmer  and  Jennens.) 

ScRUTHtNG  Baqs,  8.  coarsc  hair  cloths  or  bags  through 
which  cider  is  passed:  by  metathesis  for  9corthing  bags, 
(See  under  Scork)  because  they  catch  the  rind  and 
peel  of  the  apples. 

ScRTMMAOE,  $.  a  skirmish.  Ex.  ^^  WeMen  only  a  bit  of 
a  serymmageP 

ScRYMMAGiN,  fOTt.  playfuUy  fighting,  skirmishing,  by  me-' 

tathesis. 

'  There  was  champions  ^cyrjnmg,. 
Of  heom  and  of  other  wrastlyng. 

Kyno  Alisaundbr,  v.  197. 
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ScRTMMiTT,  adf.  stingy,  cloee.     S.  Goth/ aimo^Mi,  oomi- 

gari! 
Scud,  $.   a  paaaing  fihower  of  rain.      Ex.   ^^ItB  oly  a 

bit  of  a  scud,'" 
Scud,  v.  to  ran  suddenly,  or  sharply  |br  a  short  time. 

Ex.  ''It  scudB  o'  raan.""    S.  Goth.  ihMoy   effimdeie. 

Tent,  ickuddm,  fiuidere. 
BccFF,  s.   the  back  part  of  the  neck:  as  often,  $Gn^. 

Ex.   ''Took  hout  on  him  by  the  S0i({f  o^  th'   necf 

M.  Ooth.  ihffts^  capillus. 
Scuffle,  $.  a  hoe  chiefly  used  in  gardens  for  cutting 

up  weeds.     S.  Goth.   sJkgff^l;  Swed.  skb/wdy  ligo.     A. 

Sax.  icojl;  Fris.  Sicamb.  Teut.  ichwgffdy  pala. 
Scuffle,  v.  to  make  use  of  the  above  instrument.     Ex. 

"iSbci2^    it   o'er.""      S.   Goth.   %kgffla^    pala    motitare. 

Upon    this    w<Hrd    Sure    remarks,     **Tocabulum    hor- 

tense  usurpatum  dum  fnro  lato  a  gramina  liberatur 

humus.^ 
Scutch,  Scuitch,  «.  loose  fibres,  roots  of  grain  or  grass: 

vestiges  of  slovenly  farming.     A.  Sax.  emoBy  gramea 

caninnm. 
ScuTTEB,  V.  to  scatter.   Ex.  "  SoMer  some  money  amopgrt 

them.^'*    IsL  ^iUoto,  jacniari. 
ScuTTBR,  «.  a  scramble  for  whatever  is  9(mtkireA. 
Sbakt,  adj.  boggy,  wet.    Teut.  M«db,  mollis. 
Seam  Set,  %.  a  grooved  wooden  instrument  used  by  shoe- 
makers, for  smoothing  the  Hcmi  of  boots  and  shoes. 
Search,  t^.   to  penetrate,  thoroughly  gain  adnussion:  a 

word  applied  to  wounds :  anytUng  liquid  mowjAm  them; 

a  cold  wind  9ea/rche%  an  old  house;  henoe  a  MoraMfi^ 
/Mm,  and  a  matching-^iifJL 
Seat  Bods,  «.  hazel  twigs  used  in  thatching. 
Seconds,  %.  a  quality  of  flour,  from  which  the  "  $kaffi^ 

only  are  taken. 
Seed,  Sm,  perf.  of  verb  to  see.     Ex.  "  Nivir  seed  sich  a 

chap  afore.**^ 
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Sbbd  Lep,  «•  a  hopper  or  seed  basket  used  in  sowing.    A. 

Sax.  kasd  lap^  fletninatoriB  corbis. 
Sbbkino  Rakb,  8.  a  rake  used  ifor  drawing  smaD  eokes 

out  of  the  oarbonaoeouB  refuse,  after  the  larger  ones 

are  selected. 

SboS)  8.  sedge.    A.  Sax.  ,«ms^,  carex. 

I  woTe  a  coffin  for  his  cone,  of  Mgos, 
That  with  the  wind  did  wave  likeDflmneretB. 

Comdia, 

Sen,  v.  to  say.  Ex.  '^A  8m  thee  bist  kimit:^^  (that  is, 
they  say  you  are  foolish :)  ^'  a  8m  sda,  that^s  all  I  know, 
folks  un  talk.^  Sm  is  only  used  as  the  third  person 
indieatiTe  plural. 

Sen,  dkfo.  since.  An  old  contraction  for  since.  Ex.  ^^  A 
fortneet  8m/^  R.  of  Brunne.    Sin^  Chaucer,  Spenser,  A. 

Sax.  8iikm. 

fiot,  8en  the  time  thai  god  waa  bom. 

Minot's  Poems,  p.  12. 

Sen,  we  half  had  sic  contemplationn. 
Sir  D.  Ltndsay's  JDreme,  pp.  220^  228^  246^  &c. 

Sbnnbws,  8.  sinews.  Verel.  in  Indie.  8ina ;  A.  Sax.  Oerm. 
8$ne;  Tent,  amuwej  nervus. 

Shns-POOL,  i.  a  word  recognlied  by  Forby  in  the  East, 
and  Brocket  in  the  North,  though  ndther  are  able  to 
account  for  its  birth.  Its  legitimacy  must  continue 
uncertsun,  for  I  think  that  neither  the  Fr.  ammt,  ad- 
duced by  the  former,  nor  the  Lat.  eedo  by  the  latter, 
give  us  any  satisfactoiy  intimation  of  its  origin.  This 
receptacle  of  filth,  for  such  is  the  meaning  of  the  word, 
has  doubtlessly  obtained  its  name  from  an  early  and 
direct  source,  for  it  does  not  appear  at  all  probable 
that  a  term  which  has  such  extended  circulation,  should 
have  been  superinduced. 

Sbttinos,  8.  a  miner^s  word:  *a  bar  and  two  tree8  of 
cord  wood^  used  in  a  pit.  This  seems  to  be  an  ex- 
plication of  that  nature  which  is  called  *  ignotum  per 
ignotaus\  but  the  reader  is  requested  to  seek  further 
information  under  these  respective  terms. 
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Set,  SYtBy  »,  a  Bidmming  dish.  A.  Sax.  ^eon'.  Teut.  tt^ 
percolare.     Among  the  valuables  enumerated   m   t&e 
humorous  ballad  of  Jok  and  Jynnjr  is 

Ane  milk-^ifA,  with  ane  8wyne4ailL 

Shack,  8.  a  ragamuffin,  a  vagabond  kind  of  person,  ^^  A 
shad  of  a  fellow.*"  Here  is  a  word  which  is  reputed 
as  vile  and  base  as  the  object  to  which  it  is  ap- 
plied: but  it  is  not  so  low  as  that,  as  its  etymology 
sheweth.  A.  Sax.  8ceaoer0 ;  Germ.  schcBcher;  Teut.  schofAB^ 
latro.  Thus  we  see  by  lingual  analogy  that  a*  Aader^ 
that  is,  one,  as  my  informant  tells  me,  '^  who  is  a  feuise 
hollow  sort  of  a  mon,^^  a  shack  of  a  fdhw^  or  a  ^hadk- 
%,  l*a«  hiB  tide  more  honestly  than  his  oalling. 

^HACKED,  part,  pott ;  a  term  applied  to  timber.  Ex.  "  Its 
a  hard  thing  to  get  a  bit  o^  yeow  (yew)  y**  sin  as 
innad  laggM  and  shacked^'"  that  is,  a  piece  of  yew  that 
is  not  warped,  naturally  cloven,  or  twisted.  A.  Sax. 
9ceacan,  quatere. 

Shaokliis,  9.  cow  chains.  Ex.  ^^  CawshadUes  :'^  chains  used 
to  tie  up  cows  to,  ^'  the  Boosey  stall.^^  A.  Sax.  tceaeul^ 
ooihpedes.  There  exists  a  characteristic  diflferenoe  be* 
twixt  shackhs  and  shade^  irrespectively  of  the-  number. 
Shackles  has  been  explained :  shads  applies  rather  to  the 
iron  ring  which  goes  round  a  sHlchi  q.  v.  and  is  thus 

.appropriately  to  be  assigned  to  the  Teut.  sokesckel^  anno- 

lus  catena. 

Soles,  fetters,  and  lihaoktesy  with  hoise  lock  and  pad. 

Tusser's  Hwibandryy  p.  16» 

Shall;  There  is  a  very  conunon  usage  among  the  agrarians 
of  substituting  shaU  for  will ;  did  they  reverse  these 
forms  of  the  future  the  language  would  be  tainted  by 
Hibemicism.  The  lower  classes  never  make  use  of  shalt 
like  our  friends  in  the  Sister  Country,  and  say,  ^'  I  will 
be  drowned  and  nobody  8haU  help  me:^  but  ^en  in 
perplexity,  or  doubt,  and  they  cannot  immediately  collect 
their  wits   so  as  to  furnish   a  clear  and  satisfiictory 
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reply,  they  have  recoune  to  this  form  irather  than 
the  common  one,  as  an  expedient  to  allay  the  ea^r 
curiofiity  of  an  enquirer,  and  thus,  when  in  mental  and  ' 
memorial  difficulty  they  hesitate  to  answer  the  question 
propounded,  they  conmionly  say,  ^^  I  sAaU  tell  you  pre^ 
sently."** 

Shamble,  t;.  to  walk  unsteadily.  Ex.  ^'  Look !  how  a 
shambles,'^ 

Shamblino,  oc^'.  1.  awkward  in  gait.  2.  uncertain  in  con- 
duct, unsteady.  Thus,  if  a  person  be  capricious,  or 
devoid  of  principle,  we  often  hear  him  described  as  a 
shambUnff  fellow.  Ex.  '^  Thier'^s  no  hout  o'  sich  a  shcmb- 
Ung  chap  as  him.**"     Teut.  deha/mpigk^  lubricus. 

Shank's  Ponet,  phr.  Ex.  '^  Rode  on  ShanVs  Poney^  that 
is,  walked.  The  origin  of  this  Uttle  dash  of  humor  is 
unknown.  It  is  very  current  from  the  North  to  the 
South.  My  Catholic  acquaintance  speak  of  8i  FranM 
hortej  when  they  walk.  In  Herd's  collection  of  Scottish 
Songs  the  same  means  of  travel  are  designated  as  Shcmf^s- 

naigie. 

And  ay  until  the  day  he  died 
He  raide  on  good  Shanlit-naigie. 

voLiL  p.  80. 

Sharevil,  b,  a  fork  used  for  agricultural  or  garden  work. 
(See  EVIL.)  Teut.  Sicamb.  A.  Sax.  sche^re^  forfex,  vomis. 

Sharps,  s.  a  refuse  kind  of  flour,  meal.  First,  the  flour 
when  it  has  been  sifted  by  every  possible  means:  se- 
condly, come  the  shafps ;  thirdly  the  gv^gwM^  and  lastly 
the  Ira/ik. 

Shaver,  «.  a  term  applied  in  coarse  humor  to  a  man  or 
boy.  It  has  been  introduced  into  poetry  by  Bums,  abd 
henceforth  it  can  hardly  be  reputed  as  a  low  or  vulgar 
appellation. 

Shaves,  b.  not  an  unusual  plural  of  BhafU. 

SiiAWB, «.  1.  a  wood,  cover,  generally  in  a  definite  sense. 
Et.  ^^  Down  in  the  BkawB^*  2.  a  name  ^ven  to  rough 
land,  or  land  that  is  woody.     A.  Sax.  Bcwk ;  Dan.  Bchop^ 
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nemufi.     Teut.  tchawe^  umbra.    P.  Plouhman,  Lyndsaj, 

Chauoer. 

That  somer  suld  schew  him 
In  schawes  ful  schene. 

Minot's  Poems,  p.  48. 

As  he  rood  he  a  wodes  whawe. 

Oct  ATI  AN  Imperator,  ▼.  S65. 

He  led  her  thorow  a  feyre  sthawsy 
In  wodes  vraste  and  wilde. 

Lb  Bone  Florence  of  Rome. 

In  somer  when  the  tkavoes  he  sheyn. 

Hartshorne's  AwA,  Met,  Tales,  p.  179. 

Sheed,  «.  to  spill,  pour  out,  efiuse.  Ex.  ''  Tak  care  yo 
duuna  sheed  it.^  ^'The  wheat  begins  to  sAeed  out  o^ 
the  shofs.*^  Teut.  acAeedm;  A.  Sax.  soeada/n;  Geim. 
seheidm^  separare. 

Shelboard,  8.  usually  pronounced  ahUbwoard^  part  of  a 
plough,  which  is  so  called  from  its  similarity  in  shape  to 
a  shield^  as  though  we  designated  it  a  shiddboa/rd^  which 
name  it  often  bears.  Amongst  the  requisite  properties 
of  a  plough,  Worlidge  says, 

''The  shorter  and  lesser  it  is  made^  haying  its  true  pitch,  wifli 
its  true  cast  on  the  shield-board,  and  shortwrest,  and  sharp  irons, 
the  fax  easier."  Systema  AgrieuU.  p.  226. 

SHERiFF^s  Man,  s.  the  seven  coloured  linnet,  Carduelis  of 
Linnaeus. 

Shbu,  Shbuh,  intery,  a  word  so  well  known  that  it 
needs  no  elucidation  except  to  shew  that  it  is  an  (mo- 
matopda^  and  resolvable  into  a  mere  sound,  rather  than 
the  same  word  as  the  Germ,  aeh&uen^  vitare. 

SemES,  8.  cloven,  peeled  oak  poles.     Pbomp.  Pabv.  sehyde, 

teda«     A.  Sax.  adde^  scindula.     Teut.  sehieden^  findere 

ligna. 

And  had  shappe  hym  a  shop  of  Mdes  and  of  hordes. 

P.  Plouhman^  v.  177>  106, 906. 

—Off  tymher  grete  schydijfs  dong. 

R.  CoER  DE  LiON^  V.  1886,  and  v.  4369. 

Shimblb,  Shakblb,  adj.  loose,  unconnected;  this  and 
.scrUnble^  scramble^  are  species  of  o/Mmai^opeia. 
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SmNB,  «.  Ex.  ^^  May  God  Mne  on  him.^''  A  benedic- 
tion used  by  the  lower  orders  which  they  have '  ac- 
quired from  Holy  writ.  Numb.  vi.  25.  Psal.  zxxi.  16. 
Job  xxix.  S.     2  Cor.  iv.  6,  &o. 

Shinglb,  9.  to  beat)  or  weld  iron  under  a  forge  ham- 
mer. (See  Blooms.)  Both  of  these  are  terms  con« 
stantly  employed  in  the  iron  manu&ctories  of  Shrop- 
shire and  Staffordshire.  ^From  a  sow  of  iron  rolled 
into  the  fire,  the  workmen  melt  off  a  piece  called  a 
loop,  which  they  beat  with  iron  sledges,  and  then  ham- 
mer it  gently,  which  forces  out  the  cinder  and  dross, 
and  then  beat  it  thicker  and  stronger  till  they  bring 
it  to  a  bloam^  which  is  a  square  mass  of  about  two 
feet  long.  This  operation  they  call  shingling  the  loop.** 
Kennett^s  Glossary,  MS.  Lansd.  Num.  1098,  fol.  43,  as 
quoted  by  Sir  H.  Ellis  in  the  general  introduction  to 
Domesday,  vol.  i.  p.  137. 

Shinousb,  8.  a  man  employed  in  managing  the  iron  wlulst 
under  a  forge  hammer. 

Ship,  s.  usual  for  sheep,  Ex.  '^The  ship  han  got  into 
the  wheat.^**  ^^Poor  grass  when  skips  cannot  grase."*^ 
Lusns  Literarum,  p.  68. 

Shipe,  s.  a  kind  of  shovel  for  cutting  turf. 

Shop,  Shoaf,  Shofb,  s.  a  sheaf,  or  bundle.  Ex.  ^'  The 
shofs  bin  but  thin  on  the  groun.^  Teut.  scof;  Belg. 
sekoqf;  A.  Sax.  seeqf,  fascis.  Pbomp.  Parv.  schef,  or 
shof. 

Shokb,  perf.  of  «.  to  shake.  Ex.  "  Till  a  skote  agen.^^ 
This  is  tiie  old  form,  and   occurs  repeatedly  in  early 

English  writers. 

Ayther  on  othir  iweordis  stMce, 

Kyno  Alisaundbb,  y.  7dd7« 

He  blew  loud  and  shake  it  wele. 

The  Lyfb  of  Ipomydon,  v.  787. 

He  strok  his  berd^  and  sdiok  his  yerde. 

The  Seuyn  Saoes,  ▼.  143, 1069. 

When  thou  shoke  thy  sworde  so  noble  a  man  to  mar. 

Percy's  Reliques,  vol.  i.  p.  101. 
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Shomackt,  adj.  slovenly,   awkward  in  gait.     Teut.  tfojr- 

nurachiighy  BomniouloBus. 

Shobb,  «.  to  prop,  support.     Teut.  tehorm^  suffiilcire. 

And  shaketh  it  ne  were  hit  under  tkorede. 

P.  Plouhman^  p.  906. 

Shorebs,  «.  props.     Teut.  sekore^  fiilcimentum. 

Shot,  $.  usually  the  quota,  or  sum  owing  for  drinking 
at  an  ale-house.  A  word  common  wherever  the  prac- 
tice exists.  Teut.  schot;  Fr.  e$cot;  Ital.  seoUo;  Sp. 
tfsoo^,  solutio. 

''  Let  UB  gether  or  make  a  MhoUe,  or  a  stake  for  the  mynatieUs 
rewarde  or  wages."  Hormanm  Fubfaria,  p.  283. 

Shred,  «.  to  cut  vejy  fine  and  thin.     Ex.    ^^  Shredding 

shuet.'''*     A.  Sax.  screadan^  resecare. 
Shhikb,   Schrioh,    «.    to   scream,   cry   out   loudly.     Ex. 

^^Sehriehinff  as  soon  as  ivir  yo  touchen  him.**^     Pbomp. 

Pabv.    ^^  Setyiynge  of  iAylder^  vagitus.     Isl.   shriHa; 

Dan.  shriger ;  {At  itrige  hiyty  to  tehrick  cut^  as  Salopians 

say)  Swed.  skrika^  clamare. 

Women  tcrike,  girles  gredyng. 

Kyno  Alibaundbr,  y,  2802. 

The  Ciystene  men  gnnne  make  a  •eryfo. 

Richard  Ck)BR  db  Lion,  ▼•  4709i 

Loude  he  gan  to  crie  and  tkru^. 

The  Seuyn  Saobs,  v.  1290. 

And  qnhen  she  saw  the  red,  zed  blade, 
A  lond  «cncA  schrU^ied  she. 

Herd's  ScoUisk  Songs,  vol.  i.  p.  147. 

Shukt,  $.  suet.  Ex.  ^^  A  thueiy  pudding.*" 
Shuit,  V,  to  suit.  By  this  interposition  of  the  aspirate, 
the  vulgar  unknowingly  pay  very  unfortunate  compli- 
ments. A  shoemaker  for  instance  hopes  that  his  shoes 
will  shfUt  (shoot)  his  customers;  and  the  seller  of  a 
horse,  that  the  steed  will  shmt  (not  over  his  head) 
the  rider..  . 
SHUPERNAcbLAR,  odf.  supcrior.  The  aspirate  is  here  in- 
serted in  accordance  with  the  usage  which  prevails  of 
interposing  it  in  all  words  compounded  with  the  Latin 
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preposition.  As  in  ihtipar$or^  thiiper/Sne^  sAttpervi$orj  &o. 
It  may  have  been  already  remarked,  that  whenever  the 
lower  claflBes  adopt  words  which  come  from  the  Latin 
and  Oreek  tongaes,  they  generally  either  mispronounoe 
them,  or  mistake  their  meaning,  but  when  they  use 
those  which  are  portion  of  their  native  language,  I 
mean  such  as  are  derived  from  a  Northern  or  Anglo- 
Saxon  stock,  they  speak  with  conformity  both  to  the 
orthoepy  and  idiom  of  the  English.  At  least  they 
rarely,  if  ever,  superinduce  a  word;  they  are  not 
guilty  of  any  tralatitious,  or  arbitrary  engrafting ;  and 
whenever  they  do  pervert  a  term  or  phrase  from  its 
ori^nal  meaning,  they  do  not  grievously  damage  the 
sense,  nor  greatly  debase  the  national  language.  He 
is  a  bold  man  who  will  say  as  much  as  this  in  be- 
half of  those  who  live  out  of  an  agricultural  district, 
and  are  consigned  to  dwell  in  the  great  metropolis. 

The  lower  orders  in  Shropshire  apply  the  word  shu- 
pemactdar  to  any  liquor  of  an  excellent  quality.  It  is 
.  an  expression  derived  from  a  kind  of  mock  Latin  phrase, 
miper  nagalum,  upon  the  nail,  as  being  considered  wor- 
thy of  being  drunk  according  to  that  whimsical  prac- 
tice. (For  an  account  of  this,  look  to  Nares,  mib 
wee,) 

Shut,  «.  1.  riddance,  or  deliverance^  which  occasions 
great  pleasure.  Ex.  ''  Oood  shut  d"  bad  rubbidge.'" 
Every  body  may  recognise  this  sense,  but  the  two  next 
are,  I  suspect,  local.  2.  a  narrow  passage,  forming 
an  outlet  from  one  street  to  another.  Ex.  *'  The  Gullet 
Shut^\  in  the  town  of  Shrewsbury.  Teut.  schttty  lo- 
cus condusus: 

Per  Watling  strete  usque  le  Wodewardes  ^nuUe. 
Cartular.  S^.  PetH.  MS.  apud  Sir  THm.  PhUUppa,  Bart.  M.  260. 

3.  an  accession  of  fresh  water  in  a  river,  in  the  Severn 
for  example.     Ex.    "There  come  a  shut  on  the  river 
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in  the  night.'''  ^^  Rather  more  than  a  shtUy  a  freA,^ 
A.  Sax.  scuiian^  impetom  facere! 

StauT  m,  V.  a  blackBmith's  term,  to  denote  that  one  piece 
of  iron  is  made  part  of  another,  both  compactedly,  and 
a0  it  were,  invisibly  and  indiviaibly  united. 

Shut  of,  «.  to  part  with  unoonstrainedly,  always  with 
alacrity  and  joy.  Ex.  ^^  I  reckon  you  be  gUd  to 
get  thut  on  him.'^  ^^  Whod !  yone  got  shinni  6"  the 
totiier  then,  han  ^ef'  Teut.  9ehutten^  pellere,  avertere, 
arcere. 

Sm,  perf.  of  «.  to  see.  Ex.  ^^  I  hamia  rid  him  since 
istirday  ownder."" 

SmNEBs,  8,  the  time  of  sowing,  seedness.  Ex.  ^^The 
quern  $idne8$y 

Sight  of  ;  an  augmentative.  E!x.  '^  A  rigit  of  wort  to  be 
done."^ 

SiKB,  9.  to  cry,  himent,  sob.     Ex.  ^^  Sobbing  and  rilinff^^ 

It  seems  to  imply  a  bitter  grief,  sorrow  fetched  up  from 

the  heart,  a  distressful  utterance  of  sighs  that  neariy 

choke  in  their  breathing.     A.  Sax.  rieeetan^  singultire. 

Northamp. 

Sykinge  for  my  semMs. 

P.  Plouhm AN,  p.  81. 

Sykede  for  joye.  id.  p.  905. 

Sykyng,  sorewyng,  and  thokt. 

Ritson's  And.  Songs,  p.  28. 

He  glowtyd,  and  gan  to  syke. 

Richard  Coer  ds  Lion,  v.  4771. 

And  wepe,  and  9^,  and  ciye,  alas! 

Lay  lb  Frsinb,  ▼.  119. 

The  Lady  siked  and  said  alas. 

HARTSHoaNs's  Anct.  Metrieal  Talet. 

Sill,  v.  to  sell.  Ex.  "  Whad  diden  'e  mB  him  for  T 
An  archaism  that  has  been  with  us  since  the  time  of 
Wiclif.    A.  Sax.  rillan^  vendere. 

And  Jhesus  biheld  him  and  lovede  him  and  seyde  to  him  oo 
thing  failith  to  thee  go  thou  and  HUe  aUe  thingis  that  thou  haste 
and  geve  to  pore  men. 

TVanshtian  of  the  Testament,  Mark  ch.  x. 
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Sill,  s.  the  foundation  of  any  thing;  as  a  window  0iff, 
a  door  sitt^  &c.     S.  Goth,  sytty  fiindamentum  cujus  rei. 

Sill-goal,  $.  coal  which  my  infonnant  describes  as  being 
found  '^  in  the  ehmches,"^  This  is  a  lucus  with  a  ven- 
geance. 

SiMNELL,  8.  a  plumb  cake  having  a  raised  crust  for  the 
exterior.  It  partakes  of  the  nature  of  a  mince  pie, 
but  the  contents  are  packed  closer  together,  and  con- 
sequently rendered  still  more  indigestible.  The  crust 
is  extremely  hard,  and  highly  flavoured  with  saflron. 
Originally  it  was  a  sort  of  bread  merely,  or  eradttd 
made  from  mmUa^  or  very  fine  flour,  and  according 
to  Qalen,  it  held  the  second  place  for  excellence  among 
the  different  kinds  of  bread.  In  the  middle-4ige-writers 
we  find  it  spoken  of  under  the  title  of  timindlus. 
Shrewsbury  is  now  the  only  place  where  this  kind  of 
cake  is  made.  It  is  supposed  to  be  in  highest  season 
about  Christmas.  S.  Goth,  simia ;  Alam.  temla ;  Teut. 
Germ.  Belg.  semmd-irod,  panis  triticeus. 

Skeaw-wift,  €uh.  on  one  side,  uneven.  Ex.  '^  AU  sieatD- 
anftr 

^ELK,  «.   to  shrink.     Applied  to  coffin  wood. 

Skin-flint,  s,  a  covetous  person,  one  who,  if  it  were  pos- 
sible would  ''skin  a  flint,  to  save  a  penny.''" 

Skinny,  cuif.  niggardly,  mean,  avaricious.  Ex.  "  A  skinny 
aud  thing.^  Swed.  shinna^  immodice  lucrari,  Verel.  in 
Indie,  skjfnia  ima,  muUer  fnigi. 

Skip,  s.  1.  a  bee-hive.  Ga^l.  sgeap^  a  skip  for  bees. 
£.  a  basket  or  vessel  used  in  coal  pits  by  whidi  the 
material  is  drawn  to  the  surface.  A.  Sax.  tehtppmy 
haurire.  A.  Sax.  scicpj  vas.  Teut.  8chq)d^  modius. 
Pbomp.  Pabv.  skeppey  sporta.     Lat.  Bcappa.  Northamp. 

Skirmage,  9.  to  skirmish.     Fr.  escrimer. 

Ac  as  they  tkirmed  to  the  core. 

Kyng  Alisaundsr,  v.  7886. 

Skitter  witted,  adj.  one  whose  wits  are  scaUered^  foolish. 
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Skoutr,  «.  a  small  portion,  allotment,  or  enclosed  piece 
of  land.  Ex.  ^'  A  sioute  o'  groun.'^  S.  Ooth.  $koet ; 
A.  Sax.  $cjft^  angulus.  Teut.  fci&tt^,  septmn.  Isl.  sio^ 
latibiilum. 

Skreen,  v.  to  riddle.  Hence  a  maU-skreen,  Lai,  Barb. 
eemida.     (See  Du  Cange.) 

Slack,  8.  small  coals.     Germ,  sehlaei^  scoria. 

Slack,  v.  to  prepare  clod-lime  by  means  of  putting 
water  to  it.  Isl,  slaffi,  humiditas.  A.  Sax.  dctcian^ 
relaxare. 

Slaoo,  8.  the  dross  or  refuse  from  any  smelting  of  ores, 
as  the  slagg  of  lead.  This  is  the  correct  term.  I 
first  heard  it  used  at  the  smelting  fumacea  under  Pqn- 
SERT  Hill,  in  which  immediate  neighbourhood  the  Bo- 
mans  worked  the  very  lead  mines  which  produce  the 
supply  at  the  present  day.  S.  Goth,  slagg;  Germ. 
teUach;  Belg.  dacke^  scoria,  fsex  metalli. 

This  ilagg  is  worked  by  means  of  water  blast  and 
cokes,  the  high  chimnies  not  having,  even  with  all  their, 
power,  a  draft  sufficiently  quick  to  fiise  it, 

Slaog  Pigs,  8.  flat  pigs  of  lead  of  a  smaller  size  and 
inferior  quality  to  the  common  ones.  They  are  of 
this  shape, 

•-i—r-J 

but  wherefore  I  could  not  ascertain.  It  is  however 
very  remarkable  that  Slagg  Pigs  of  a  similar  shape 
have  been  found  forty  five  years  ago,  which  seem  to  be- 
long to  the  Roman  period.  The  method  of  working 
this  article  consists  in  the  addition  of  dadced  lime, 
which  causes  the  dross  to  thicken,  so  that  it  can  be 
skimmed  off. 
Slang,  8.  a  long  and  narrow  piece  of  land.  Is  this  cor- 
rupted from  dc^^  a  word  which  has  the  like  mean- 
ing, and  deducible   from  the  A.  Sax.  dasd^  or  does  it 
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come  from  the  Qerm.  gehiankf     (See  Kennett^s  GIobs. 
under  Slade.) 

Slann,  9.  a  sloe.  S.  Ooth.  sld,  prunum.  A.  Sax.  slan^ 
pruna  sylvestria. 

Slapb,  9.  to  hang  out,  hang  down,  ohiefly  with  refer- 
ence to  thrusting  out  the  tongue.  Ex.  ^^Slapinp  his 
tongue  out.**^     Isl.  dapa,  pendere. 

SLBDGsai,  $.  the  stone  which  lies  undermost  in  the  hop- 
per of  a  mill. 

Sleepers,  8.  1.  such  grains  of  barley  as  do  not  vege- 
tate whilst  undergoing  the  process  of  malting.  2.  trans- 
verse bars  upon  which  the  rails  of  a  railway  are  laid. 

Slengh,  8,  that  part  of  the  cow  which  lies  close  to 
^the  brisket.^ 

Suck,  Sletk,  v.  to  make  smooth,  polish,  make  even.  A 
shoemaker  talks  about  $Ucking  the  soles  of  his  shoes 
with  a  8liekinff  stick ;  and  a  carpenter  says  that  a  plane 
will  8Uck  a  deal  board.  Teut.  sUehien^  slecktm ;  Germ. 
8ehlechten^  planare.     Promp.  Parv.  slyke^  or  smooth. 

Slick,  ctdj.  and  as  frequently  used  adverbially ;  1.  smooth, 
shining.  Ex.  ^^  Your  feace  looks  as  slick  as  a  mould 
ort."" 

With  bent  browes^  smooth  and  ^idee, 

ROMAUNT  OF  THE  ROSB. 

2.  clear,  enti)rely.     The  Americans  use  it  in  this  sense ; 

we  do  SO  very  rarely.     Ex.   "  Gone  off  dick.'^     Teut. 

slickt^  planus. 
SuGHT,  9.  to  neglect,  do  badly,  perform  carelessly.     Ex. 

"  He  slights  his  work.*" 
Slighty,  adj.  slight,  feeble,  insufficient,  unenduring.    Ex. 

"  Tis  but  a  slighty  job.'' 
Slink  Veal,  s.  such  calves  as  are  killed  when  under  some 

disorder.    Germ,  schlenkm^  abjicere !    Belg.  slanck^  gra- 
cilis.   Skinner. 
Sup,  8.   clay  is  so  called   when  the  air   and  water  is 

evaporated,  so  that  it  is  ready  for  the  potter's  hands. 
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Slip,  «.  to  cast  a  foal. 

Slip  Gowt,  s.  a  colt  immaturely  bom. 

Slip  Foal,  «.   a  colt  prematurely  foaled. 

Slipper,  8.  a  mare  who  casts  her  foal. 

Slftheb,  Slethbb,  «.  to  slide,  slip  easily  along  the  sur- 
face. A.  Sax.  sUdan ;  Teut.  Belg.  didderenf  dedderm^ 
prolabi.     Pbomp.  Pabv.  tlydyr^  labilis. 

Qaha  dttith  most  hie^  sal  find  the  sait  maist  Wydn*. 

Complaint  qfiht 


How  warldlye  p<mip>  and  glare,  bene  tedder. 

The  Monarchie, 

Some  go  strayghte  ihyther 
Be  it  slaty  or  slider, 

Elinour  Rummino. 

SuvB,  Slivyer,  v.  to  cut  away  m  slices,  strip  bark  from 
a  tree.     A.  Sax.  sU/an^  findere. 

A  lytyll  bowe  he  gan  of  tlyve. 

8iR  ClbokSj  ▼.  211. 

Slob,  a.  an  outside  board,  '  a  shide\    Corruptly  for  slab. 
Slobber,  «.  rain.     Ex.  ^'  Ther  ull  come  some  dcbber  aoon.'^ 

Teut.  slabben^  distillare. 
Sloff,  ^.  to  eat  greedily,  dirtily,  or  slovenly.     Ex.  ^^  How 

yo'  dun  sloff  o'^er  your  fittle."     Promp.  Parv.  sloffyngs  or 

unkindly  etynge,  devoratio.  C.  Brit.  %^,  sordidus.  Teut. 

Belg.  shef^  homo  sordido,  sive  horrido  cultu.     Dan.  sloeffy 

hebes.     Hence  the  word  do^m, 
Slommacking,  Slamjmachino,  <idj*  unwieldy,  clumsy.     Ex. 

''  A  big  shmmacking  homan."  Teut.  slahha4:)ken^  labaseere. 

Isl.  shfma^  otiosus  hserere.     S.  Goth,  dem^  turpis.    Teut. 

slommerinffhe^    quisquilise.      Swed.  slem^  limus.     Germ. 

sehUmpa/mpe^  a  slut. 
Slop,  «.  to  spill,  and  in  a  secondary  sense,  to  wet  or  dirty. 

Ex.  ^'  Mind  yo  dunna  dop  it.^^     ^^  Slopped  hindlf  a  fatch- 

ing  waviter.^'     A  low  word  struck  off  on  the  onomat(^c 

principle. 
Sloppy,  a.  a  fall  of  rain.     Ex»  ^^  Is  it  frosty  this  mommg! 

Why  nda  sir,  there  comM  summut  doppy  i^  the  night.^ 
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Slobby,  Slubbt,  8.  the  levigated  matter  whidi  forms  mider 
a  grindstone.  Ex.  ^'  Grindlestwun  glany.'^  T^it.  sloo- 
riffh^  sordidus.     Pbomp.  Pabv.  «for,  or  $loor^  clay. 

Slobby,  «.  to  plaster,  daub  over.  Ex.  *^  Slurry  it  o^er."" 
Pbomp.  Paby.  Jaryedy  cenosus. 

Slosh,  Slush,  s.  1.  mud,  dirt.  Ex.  ^^  All  o^er  ilash.'"  ^'  8laA 
and  gore.^'  S.  Gk>th.  dask^  humor  sordidus.  2.  a  large 
body  of  water.  Tout,  shtyse^  eataracta.  Brockett,  Forby. 

Slot,  Slots,  8.  a  kind  of  bolt  for  bottoms  or  sides  of 
wagons,  ^  tumbrels\  or  harrows.  Teut.  slot ;  Alam.  doz^ 
pera. 

Slote,  9.  to  bolt,  or  dovetaQ.  Belg.  thuijfiem ;  Teut.  dth 
tdmky  8hyteny  serare. 

Slud,  8.  usual  for  sludge. 

Slud,  «.  to  be  splashed  or  dirty  with  sludge.  Ex.  *'^  Studded 
from  yed  to  fut.^^  A.  Sax.  shg^  locus  concavus,  lacuna 
esenosa.  Teut.  sloddereny  flacoescere.  Dan.  slud^  pluvia 
et  nix  commixtse. 

Smay,  'o.  to  refuse,  feel  a  disinclination  towards.  Ex. 
^'The  bwes  8may'n  their  mate.''^  ^^  Bvnaid  his  fittle.*^ 
Apparently  a  very  well  authorised  word,  and  in  strict 
analogy  with  its  root.  IsL  sma;  Teut.  tmadmy  con- 
temnere.  A.  Sax.  8fauBg(m^  considerare,  (that  is  does  not 
eat  readily,  but  takes  time  to  think  whether  there  is 
need  or  appetite  for  food.) 

Smut,  8.  1.  the  uredo  fsetida,  a  disease  incidental  to  wheat. 
(See  remarks  under  Hebbin.)  Ex.  ^^  The  8mwJl8  ta^en  the 
wheat.^^  2.  particles  of  soot  detached  from  the  fire  or 
chimney.  Ex.  ^'  The  smixt  flies  about  the  room  and 
dirties  everything  in  it."*^  3.  impure  and  filthy  con- 
versation. Ex.  ^'He  deals  in  smvtr  S.  Goth.  8mut8^ 
inquinatio.  Teut.  smet;  A.  Sax.  smitta,  labes.  Oerm. 
8^AmutZy  sordes. 

Smutty,  adj.  1.  blighted.  2.  black:  (Anglice,  8imiutcky) 
3.  given  to  indecent  jesting.  Ex.  ''*'  AsmvMy  dog.""  Swed. 
8myit8ig,  immundus. 
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Snape,  «.  to  check,  thwart.    Ex.  ^^  Dunna  t/nape  the  babby 

a  thatns.'*^     Analogous  to  the  following. 
Snaple,  v.  to  nip,  wither.      Ex.  ^^Thia  here  frost  '*aU 

Maple  the  posies.'^      Id.  fUupa;    Swed.  nypa;    Belg. 

nipen ;   Germ,  hneiffm^  arotare,  oonstringere. 
Sned,  8.  the  handle  of  a  scythe.    Teut.  gnede^  acies  cultri. 

A.  Sax.  maed^  falcis  ansa.  S.  Qoth.   Swed.  tned^  obliquus. 

Isl.  sneida^  obliquare.  Nares  cites  Evelyn  for  sneed^  which 

possesses  the  same  meaning. 
Sniddlb,  s.  a  long  coarse   grass :   the   Poa  aquatica  of 

botanists ;  usually  seen  growing  in  ditches  and  gutters. 
Snofflb,  9.  to  breathe  with  difficulty  through  the  nose. 

Ex. ''  He  mofles  :^    ''  A  snoJUnff  feUow.""    S.  Goth,  gn^ 

rancidulum   quiddam  blsBsa  de  nare  sonare.     A.  Sax. 

$9w/d^  rheuma.    Teut.  snqffUen^  naribus  spirare.    Hence 

to  snify  and  to  aniwl. 
SocKET-piKEL,  $.  &  hook  usod  by  colliers. 
SoG,  s.  a  blow,  chiefly  applied  to  the  stomach,  as  ^^  A  m;^  in 

the  guts.'*''    YereL  in  Indie,  soin^  invasio  hostilis. 
SoGGBR,  8.  1.  the  same  as  the  preceding.    2.  a  Uurge  lump. 
SoK,  «.  1.  the  liquid  manure  which  oozes  from  a  dunghill, 

quasi,  the  $oat.    Ex.  "  The  ioi  o'  th*"  mixen.'"     Isl.  sodt^ 

merger.     A.  Sax.  soe^  suotus.     2.  the  suck  of  a  plough. 

Ck>m.  Bret.  Armor,  soeh  ;  Gael.  Mcan,  vomer. 

I  saw  duke  Sangor  thair  with  monv  a  knok, 
Six  hundieth  men  slew  with  ane  pleuchis  iok. 

PaHce  qf  Honour,  xxvi. 

SoLDiEB^s  Thigh,  pAr.  a  slang  term  for  an  empty  pocket. 

Soles,  Sawls,  Sawhls,  s.  yokes  with  which  cattle  are  tied. 

Ex.  '^  Fasten  the  bwes  with  the  sawls  up  to  the  boosey.'^ 

A.  Sax.  sol^  retinaculum  jumentorum. 

Soles,  fetters,  and  shades^  with  hone-lock  and  pad. 

TussBR^  p.  16,  edit.  Mayor. 

SouD,  adf.  grave,  sedate.     Ex.  '^  Miss  Mary  looks  mighty 

soUd  6*er  it.*" 
SoMMJERBD,  jEKir^. /MM^ ;  applied  to  ale  when,  as  the  word 

has  been  explained  to  the  writer,   ''  it  is  sour  on  the 
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grains.'"''  The  fault  arises  chiefly  from  hot  weather,  and 
bad  cellaring. 

Sores,  s.  sirs,  from  whence  corrupted.  ^^  Sores  aUw  r  an 
address  to  comrades  or  fellow-workers.  Ex.  ^^  Come ! 
9ores  aUve !  we  munna  stop  lazing  (idling)  a  thisus."" 

Soss,  8.  a  mess.  Promp.  Pabv.  sosSj  haundis  mete^  Oael. 
808^  a  mixture  of  food  for  dogs. 

SouBiNo,  8.  vinegar. 

SousB,  «.  1.  a  smart  blow.  Ex.  ^^  Fatch  him  a  8ou8e  Y  th^ 
chops.***  2.  adverbially,  smartly,  so  as  to  cause  pain.  Ex. 
"  He  fell  down  souse,'^  A  word  that  was  of  doubtfid  au- 
thority at  the  period  of  Beaumont  and  Fletcher,  and  it 
has  not  acquired  any  new  claims  to  notice  since. 

Yes^  that  may  hold.  Sir: 

Smue  is  a  bona  roba;  so  \Bftcp9  too. 

The  Nice  Fahur, 

Span-outteb,  8.  a  drain  in  a  coal  mine,  formed  by  one 

brick  being  placed  flat,  and  one  at  either  end  to  keep 

the  soil  ftx>m  falling  in. 
Spanker,  s.  any  thing  large,  either  man  or  beast.    Ex. 

^^  A  tpankinff  horse,^^  ^'  rides  a  tpanier  :^  usually  received 

in  a  good  sense. 
Sparables,  8.  small  nails  for  shoes. 
Sparcle,  8.  a  spark.     Ex.  <^  A  sparele  flew  out  o^  th"*  fire.^ 

Tent,  sparekelen^  dispergere.      Promp.  Parv.  sparde  of 

fyre^  and,  ^pardeyvng. 

He  sprang  as  tparde  doth  of  glede. 

King  of  Tars,  y.  194. 

It  spiange  as  sparele  OQte  of  flynte. 

Spauled,  part,  pcut ;  split,  cleft,  as  wood.  Tent.  Germ. 
spaUen^  findere. 

Spat,  Splat,  «.  to  castrate  an  heifer.  We  certainly  took 
this  term  from  the  C.  Brit,  disptuldu^  castrare^  who  in 
like  manner  received  it  from  the  Gr.  <T7raa>,  extraho* 
Bret.  Armor.  tpaUj  tpaz ;  Lat.  tpado ;  Gael,  tpoth^  spa- 
dare. 

Spend,  v.  very  current  for  expend. 
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Spifflicatb,  V,  to  do  some  bodily  injury.  A  low  word, 
whose  derivation  is  unknown ;  perhaps  it  is  a  corruption 
from  tpUi. 

Spik^pole,  s.  a  rafter  eight  feet  long,  bound  with  iron 
at  its  end,  generally  the  same  size  as  a  fencing  rail, 
used  in  Hying^  dangerous  places  in  the  roof  of  a  pit. 

Spill,  #.  a  turn,  trial,  attempt.  Ex.  ^^  Tak  a  spill  at 
it.^     A.  Sax.  spelififfy  vices.     ^  To  do  a  spell:'*  Phillips. 

Spindlb-rods,  8,  rails  at  the  top  of  a  pit  by  which 
^Bank  girls'  hold  to  assist  them  in  drawing  'the  Bowk' 
from  Hhe  shaft.'     (See  these  various  words.) 

Spinnt,  8.  a  small  wood,  cover,  thicket.  A  word  much 
in  use  among  the  Comavii  or  dwellers  in  the  midland 
counties,  but  more  especially  the  Coritani  and  Cat- 
uellani.  (See  Ordnance  Surveys.)  Lat.  spinaf  Nares 
quotes  from  Evelyn,  spinet.  Our  word  is  provincial, 
but  not  dialectical.  It  is  not  met  with  in  Coles,  Blount, 
Bullokar  or  Phillips. 

Spire,  v.  to  grow  rapidly,  shoot  upwards  quickly.  Teut. 
sperrm^  extendere. 

Spittle,  8,  a  spade.  Seldom  used  in  Shropshire,  and 
entirely  confined  to  the  Staffordshire  side  of  the  county. 
A.  Sax.  gpitu^  pastinum. 

Spoke-shavb,  «.  a  narrow  plane  used  by  wheelwrights  to 
make  smooth  the  inner  parts  of  a  wheel.  Teut.  speecke^ 
radius  rotse;  shave^  planula.     Palsgrave,  Spoke-shaue, 

Spolb,  8.  a  small  wheel  contiguous  to  the  distaff  in  a 
common  spinning  wheel.  There  is  a  word  similar  in 
meaning  and  sound  to  the  present  in  nearly  every 
European  tongue.  Not  local.  S.  Goth.  8pole;  Teut. 
q!>oele ;  Belg.  spoel;  Ital.  spola^  instrumentum  textorium. 
Promp.  Pabv.  Spohy   Webster^s  i/nstrtmmt. 

Spon-new,  phr.  Span-new  must  be  known  all  England 
through :  though  our  method  of  pronunciation  may  be 
peculiar.  The  example  from  the  Metrical  Romance 
of  Kyng   Alisaunder   gives  precisely   the   form    which 
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suits   our  manner   of  speaking  it.     Verel.   in   Indie. 

tpanyr;  Oerm.  q^n^  novus. 

Richelie  he  doth  him  schrede 
In  MofMicowe  knyghtis  wede. 

y.  4055. 

Spot,  s.  used  in   place  of  drop.     Ex.  ^'Nod  a  q^  Y 

ata  jug.*"     Isl.  tpotti^  frustulum  rei  alicujus. 
Spot,  9.  to  commence  raining.     Ex.  '^  It  q^U  o"  rain.*"  S. 

Goth.  Swed.  spoUa;  Teut.  ipo^^;  Germ,  ^podbn,  spuere. 
Spoitlb,  v.  to  splash,  stain  or  dirty  with  liquid  filth. 

Ex.    ^^Spottled  your  gownd.**^     Teut.  ^^^^,  maculare. 

Wiclif  uses  q>oHl  for  tpittley  thus  he  translates  from 

the  ix**  of  St  John. 

He  spette  iato  the  eeiihe,  and  made  clay  of  the  spotU. 

Sprao,  r.  to  support  or  prop  up  any  thing  that  inclines. 

Spragging  therefore  signifies  to  be  supported  by  a  pole. 

(A.  Sax.  q^ecty  contus,)  a  sprit  or  spret :  this  by  a 

slight  change  becomes  sprat^  and  sprat^  tprag. 
Sprags,  «.  ^uprights'' J  or  pieces  of  wood  placed  upright 

against  the  sides  of  a  coal  pit,  to  support  the  ^  lidsJ' 
SpRmoLE,   8,   a  rod   four  feet  long,  generally  of  hazle 

or  the  mountain  ash,    used  in   thatching;    the  twigs 

which  lie  horizontally  along  the  sides  of  the  roof.    A* 

Sax.  tpfyngan^  pullulare. 

For  ho  80  spaieth  the  ipring,  spilleth  hns  children. 

PiBRs  Ploubman,  82. 

Springy,  iidf.  elastic. 

Spunoerino,  €tdj.  overreaching,  imposing.  This  is  not 
a  common  word,  and  I  feel  disposed  to  think  it  is  a 
vitiation  from  spunging.  Never  having  heard  it  but 
once,  I  do  not  consider  it  as  naturalised;  though  on 
that  occasion  it  was  uttered  by  a  labourer  from  Cleo- 
bury  Mortimer,  where  they  ought  to  speak  with  pe- 
culiar purity.  My  informant  says,  that  *a  ymngering 
fellow  is  one  who  overcharges\  and  with  his  definition 
I  leave  it. 
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Spunk,  i,  1.  spirit,  energy.  Ex.  '^He'^s  no  tpuni  in 
him.**"  Evidently  '  a  low  and  contemptible  word^  though 
Brockett  gainsays  the  assertion  of  Todd.  S.  touch- 
wood.    Devons.  Norf.   SuflF.  N.  C. 

Squares,  s.  broad  hoops  of  iron  which  are  used  to  hold 
coal  in  ^the  Baskets^  whilst  being  drawn  up  a  pit. 
In  Staffordshire  termed  ^Binffs  to  the  Skip."* 

Squashy,  adj.  watery;  fruit  or  vegetables  not  arrived 
at  maturity  receive  this  epithet.  Shakspeare,  in  Twelfth 
Night,  and  Winter's  Tale,  uses  squash  in  a  similar  sense. 
Swed.  squal^  fluxus  copiosior. 

Squelch,  s.  a  blow  in  the  stomach.  Ex.  ^^A  squelch 
r  tV  gutsr 

Squelch,  v.  to  give  a  blow  in  the  stomach.     Inelegant 

enough,  but  old.     Teut.   swdken^  premere. 

Oh !  'twas  your  luck  and  mine  to  be  squdth'd  master : 
He  has  stamp'd  my  very  pnddings  into  pancakes. 

The  Nice  Valour. 

Squilt,  s.  any  corporeal  blemish,  or  scrofulous  mark 
upon  the  body.  Ex.  "  Nivir  seed  no  sqmU  nor  no- 
tlnng  o^  the  kind  on  him.'' 

Squitt,    Squitters,  s.    looseness    of  the  body.     A.  Sax. 

sdUa^  fluor  ventris.     Promp.  Parv.  skytte^  or  flyx^  fluxus. 

To  heal  thee  of  ihv  Pettier. 

Montoombry's  Filing, 

Staooers,  s.  old  quick  removed  from  one  hedge  to  an- 
other.    Teut.  Germ,  staeci^  stipes. 

Stail,  Stele,  s.  a  handle.  A.  Sax.  Teut.  Belg.  steUy 
capulus. 

And  lerede  men  a  ladel  bygge  with  a  long  stele. 

P.  PLOUHHANy  380. 

Staking  at  the  erroMACH,  phr.  a  tightness  at  the  chest, 
difficulty  of  breathing.  A  disease  ^'  that  comes  through 
caud^^  my  informant  states.  Applied  also  to  cattle 
when  bound  in  the  stomach.  Germ,  eieden  unpedi- 
mentum  objicere.     Teut.  steeken^  hserere. 

Stamping,  s.   holes  in  a  horse'^s  shoe. 
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Stank,  «.  a  dam  carried  across  a  brook,  which  from 
causing  the  watei*  above  it  to  form  into  a  kind  of  small 
lake  becomes  stagnomt;  Lat.  stagmkm.  The  A;  Sax. 
tkteng^  sudes,  offers  another  etymon,  and  stakes  being 
usually  applied  to  sustain  the  temporary  dam,  it  seems 
more  likely  to  have  occasioned  the  word.  Forby  pro- 
poses the  Norm.  Fr.  estanehe.  There  are  numerous 
passages  in  the  Early  Metrical  Romances  where  the 
term  is  employed,  though  not  with  a  signification  suf- 
ficiently apposite  or  extended  to  warrant  their  insertion 
here.     (See  Rot.  Pari.  ii.  2299  &c.  iii.  282,  &c.  iv.  8.) 

O'er  bush,  o'er  bank,  o'er  ditch,  o'er  stank. 

Herd's  Scottish  Songs,  voL  L  p.  102. 

Stank,  v.  to  dam  up  water.     Ex.  ^  Stank  up  the  bruk.''^ 

S.  Goth,  stdnga^  usiu*patur  de  quolibet  claudendi  modo. 
Staun,  s,     Stanton   in    Corve  Dale.     It  was  anciently 

written  Staunton^   and  has  thus  been    corrupted  into 

Staun. 
Stean,  #.  a  large   earthen  vessel.     Ex.   **Put  th'  o^er- 

plush  o^  th'  drink  i^  th^  spiyot-stean.^     M.  Ooth.  gtainsi 

S.  Ooth.  Swed.  sten;  Alam.  Isl.  Germ,  stein;  A.  Sax. 

9t(m;  Dan.  Belg.  steen;  lapis.     Or,  as  we  should  say, 

"  a  stone  jar.'^ 

I  was  once  as  fow  of  Gill  Morice 
As  hip  is  o'  the  stean. 

Gill  Morics,  v.  160. 

Steer,  s.  1.  a  bullock  till  he  reaches  the  age  of  ttoo 
years.  M.  Goth,  stiur;  A.  Sax.  steor ;  Tent.  Germ. 
stier^  taurus.  2.  a  starling  or  stu/rlmg :  Germ,  sker; 
A.  Sax.  Oearn ;  Lat.  i^urnua,  (See  Tumerus  de  Avi- 
bus,  p.  89.)  Thus  Germ,  stasr^  and  Ung^  a  frequent 
termination  for  a  diminutive,  as  sperUng^  passerculus, 
from  Germ.  8pier^  passer :  but  consult  the  Prolegomena 
to  Wachter,  Sect.  vi. 

Stelch,  8.  a  post  to  which  cattle  are  tied  in  a  cow  house. 
A.  Sax.  9tde^  columna. 

37 
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Stblch,  €uh.  furtively,  or  in  secret.      Ex.  "  Did  it  by 

gtekh,^     Used  for  stealth. 
9ftsLCBrfnKYF^  8,  a  stroDg  piece  of  wood  which  serves  to 

keep  asunder  the  traces  of  wagon  horse  gearing.    It 

ought  to  be  called  stretch-staff. 
Stent,  s.  a  corruption  from  extent.      Ex.  ^^  A  stent  o' 

work  ;^^  that  is,  an  undertaking,  or  as  much  as  can  be 

accomplished  in  a  fixed  period.      Nares  quotes  from 

the  Mirrour  for  Magistrates, 

Had  even  now  attain'd  his  joumey's  stent. 

Steppiton,  s.  Stapleton,  co.  Salop. 

Stick,  s.  a  common  termination  to  the  names  of  many 
tools  used  by  shoemakers:  as  a  Prick-sticky  used  for 
pricking  between  seams :  a  Long-sticky  used  for  smooth- 
ing the  soles  :  a  HoUing-stick^  for  burnishing  them ;  and 
a  Size-sticky  for  taking  the  measure. 

Stinkers,  Stinking-Coal,  s.  a  very  inferior  kind  of  coal 
which  bears  its  title  from  the  disagreeable  smell  of 
sulphur  which  it  emits  in  burning.  It  is  afterwards 
traceable  by  the  redness  of  its  ashes. 

Stirk,  s.  a  heifer  until  two  years  old.  A.  Sax.  siire^ 
juvencus. 

Stive,  9.  to  be  shut  up  in  a  close,  hot  place ;  pent  within 
a  small  room  in  warm  weather.  Ex.  '^  Stimng  and  stew- 
ing.*" Ital.  stufa^  as  rendered  by  Florio  in  a  genuine 
Shropshire  explanation,  '^a  whot  house.'*^  Skinner  and 
Junius  refer  us  to  the  Or.  o"ru(f>a>,  adstringo. 

Stodob,  s,  a  thick  mess  of  oatmeal  and  milk,  or  any  food 
which  is  semi-solid.  Hence  one  who  has  freely  eaten 
of  this  or  any  similar  sort  of  food  is  said  to  be  stodged. 
I  am  unable  to  trace  this  word  to  any  legitimate  origin, 
yet  nevertheless  I  think  it  is  far  from  being  tralatitious, 
Moore  having  inserted  stodgey^  which  has  a  like  import. 

Stomber,  «.  to  confuse.  Ex.  ''  Well  did  nod  it  stomber 
yo  f"     "  Put  me  to  the  stombersJ^    A  vitiation  of  astound 
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perhaps.     Confined  to  Corve  Dale,  therefore  peculiarly 

local. 
Stop-glat,  $.  a  make  shift,  substitute,  temporary  supply. 

Ex.  ^'  Nivir  be  a  stofh-glat  for  sich  a  chap  as  thee  bist."" 

(See  Glat.) 
Storm-oock,  s.  the  missel  thrush,  T%Mrdus  viscivorus^  Linn. 
Stouk,  8.  a  handle  of  any  vessel.    Ex.  "  The  stauk's  broke 

off.^  Teut.  Oeken;  G^rm.  stecken^  hffirere;  A.  Sax.  stican^ 

figere.     Some  one  has  informed  me  that  the  word  has 

peculiar  reference  to  the  handles  of  a  milk  pail ;  if  this 

be  so,  the  C.  Brit,  ygttti^  a  milk  pail  has  an  apparent 

relation  to  the  word.     Ray^s  correspondent,  Mr  Lloyd, 

gives  gtauij  in  his  list,  for  the  handle  of  a  pail. 
Stoul,  Stool,  s.  the  old  and  decayed  stump  from  whence 

sprout  young  twigs. 
Strapb,  9.  to  stray.     Ex.  "  The  bwes  bin  strafei  away."" 

"  Stolen  or  strafed.'"     Germ,  gtrei/en ;    Gr.  <rrpi(pw^  va- 

gari. 
Strhckle,  Stbicklb,  Strecless,  &c.  8.  a  piece  of  wood  used 

for  striking  or  sweeping  off  even  measure.     Teut.  strekd, 

hostorium ;  striietdy  strigil. 
Streke,  «.  to  strike  with  a  streckle.     Ex.  '^  Quern  soud 

8treim  or  yeppedf^      Teut.   strecilen^  leviter   tangere. 

Germ,  streichen^  tangere  sequandi  causa. 

And  see  that  youre  come  be  mesured  with  a  trewe  mesure, 
that  is  to  saye  with  a  trewe  busBhell^  and  that  eueiy  buBshell  be 
ttreken.  Boke  of  Hutbondry.    W.  De  Wordb. 

Strenth,  8.  a  metonymy  by  which  we  express  plenty,  or  a 
multitude.  Ex.  ^*  A  innod  likely  to  get  in  his  harrast 
this  ownder,  if  a  dunna  get  moor  sirenth  about  him.*'' 
"  Plenty  6"  strenth^'*  as  the  vulgar  say,  when  ten  men 
do  the  work  which  one  ought.  In  our  habit  of  pro- 
nouncing this  word,  the  g  is  omitted,  as  in  Unth  (q.  v.) 
and  the  practice  seems  to  be  defensible  through  the  ex- 
ample afforded  by  our  Early  English  Poets. 

Do  there  bothe  sireynthe  and  gynne. 

Kynq  Alisaunder,  v.  7264,  7344,  7361,  &c. 

87-a 
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Strot,  adj.  tight.  Ex.  '^  A  itrei  waistcoat.""  A.  Sax.  straee, 
strictufi. 

Stretten,  t?.  to  tighten.  Ex,  "  Stretten  the  rop.*"  Teut. 
«trecken^  tendere.     Promp.  Parv.  streytnes^  strictura. 

Strike,  8.  a  bushel.  Accurately  distinguishing  between 
the  terms  strike  and  bushel,  we  should  say  that  a  bushel 
denotes  a  measure  capable  of  containing  eight  gallons, 
unstricien;  a  strike  means  a  measure  of  eight  clear 
gallons,  stricken.     But  consult  Moore,  sub  voce. 

Strike,  «.  1.  to  make  the  surface  of  a  com  measure  even. 
2.  to  make  a  line  by  means  of  a  chalked  piece  of  string, 
a  carpenter^s  method.  Isl.  strika,  lineam  ducere.  A.  Sax. 
strica,  linea,  directio.  (Hence  the  Geologists  have  derived 
so  correctly  their  term  strike^  as  applied  to  stratification.) 

Strike,  s.  a  ditch.  A  word  not  common.  Is  it  very  local ! 
I  think  it  is,  but  nevertheless  deducible  from  good  au- 
thority.    Isl.  strond^  stria. 

STRippmos,  s.  the  last  milk  obtained  from  cows.  Isl.  strefia^ 
lactis  ultima  emunctio.     Dan.  strippe^  a  pail. 

Stroke,  s.  an  unsual  quantity  of  labor  performed  in  a 
certain  time.  Ex.  ^'  Did  an  unconunon  stroke  of  work."" 
Or  as  we  occasionally  express  ourselves  in  another  classical 
idiom,  "  a  power  of  work  :'"  "  a  siffht  of  work  :"*  "  a  power 
of  people  :""  "  a  sight  of  people,""  &c.  And  the  periphrasis 
is  every  way  as  allowable  as  those  we  so  frequently  meet 
with  m  Greek  and  Latin  writere,  for  instance,  Homer"s 
fiiri  'UpaKXijelfi.  II.  XV.  640.  xviii.  117,  &c.  Theoc.  Idyl. 
XXV.  55.  91. 110.  154.  261.  iEschyl.  Sept.  ante  Theb.  755. 
796.  Pers.  439.  605.  Eurip.  Suppl.  478.  Lycophron.  228, 
&c.  Cicero  calls  the  aristocracy  robora  populi  Romani : 
and  in  his  oration  for  Murena,  says,  '^  qui  quotidianis 
epulis  in  robore  accumbunt.""  And  we  find  Shakspeare 
employing  the  same  figure  in  Hamlet"s  soliloquy, 
To  take  up  ftrms  against  a  «aa  of  troubles. 

Now  a  days  mankind  thinks  a  peck  of  them  sufficiently 
troublesome. 
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Strumplbs,  phr.  ''  Thee'^st  cock'd  my  strumptes?"  That  is, 
by  mentioning  some  unlooked  for  fact,  astonished  or  made 
the  hair  stand  on  end. 

Stubs,  «.  1.  decayed  stumps  of  wood,  or  broken  stakes 
which  present  obstacles  to  fishermen,  or  afford  shelter  to 
the  finny  race.  Ex.  '^  The  trout  took  hout  under  the 
gtubs/"  2.  rotten  or  withered  roots  generally,  such  as  may 
be  seen  in  old  hedge-rows.  Ex.  ^'  Stock  up  the  stubs  and 
clier  the  ground.^^  3.  horse  nails.  Ex.  ^^  Digest  horse 
nail  stubs.'*^  4.  short  nails  for  strong  shoes.  Ex.  ^'  Put 
some  good  s^ubs  into  the  heels.*^^  These  two  latter  senses 
have  been  engrafted  on  our  Salopian  Vocabulary  from 
the  meaning  the  word  has  under  the  two  former  examples, 
what  is  short  and  strong  furnishing  a  term  that  denotes 
a  particular  sort  of  nail  of  this  character.  From  the 
same  source  we  have  learned  the  metaphorical  epithets 
of  stubby^  stunty^  snnhby^  and  grvhly ;  epithets  applied  to 
persons  whose  replies  display  more  of  brevity  than  polite- 
ness. A.  Sax.  stybbe^  truncus.  Isl.  Swed.  stutbe^  caudex 
arboris  detruncatse.    Swed.  stuhig^  brevis. 

Study,  s,  a  small  anvil  used  in  manufacturing  nails. 

SucKET,  s.  a  sweet  sort  of  confectionary. 

Now  does  my  blood  wamble,  you !  sucket-eater. 

The  WUs,  ii.  (v.  also  Narks,  Sub  voce.) 

SuFP,  s.  a  drain.  Ex. "  Up  the  sufT"  The  sufi^s  stopped.'** 
This  must  be  entirely  our  own.     C.  Brit,  sychu^  a  drain. 

SuMMUT  SHORT,  fkr.  '^  A  glass  o'  smrniut  shorty'*''  ardent 
spirits.     Low,  and  not  dialectical. 

Sump,  s.  a  term  used  by  miners  which  I  do  not  clearly 
understand.  They  frequently  speak  of  the  smnp  and 
sumpinff.  In  Derbyshire  it  means  any  perpendicu- 
lar opening  under  ground,  one  not  extending  to 
the  surface :  perhaps  our  use  of  the  word  is  the 
same. 

SuNTORE,  part,  past ;  cracked  or  otherwise  injured  by  the 
sun,  applied  to  wood. 
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Sup,  8.  a  draught.  Ex.  ^^  Giz  a  tup  6"  drink,  Surrey  f 
woot  V^  Teut.  suppe,  haustus.  Swed.  8tip ;  Belg.  Teut. 
8ope^  potus.  S.  Goth,  mpa^  (usurpatur  de  cibis  jurulentis. 
Ihre),  and  in  such  a  signification  the  word  is  common 
among  the  Comavii,  as  ^'  a  sftp  of  broth%  ^'  a  tup  of 
grueP,  &c.     Fr.  sovper. 

And  soupyd  ofif  the  brouwys  a  tape, 

R.  CoBR  DB  Lion,  y.  9077- 

Sop,  t?.  to  swallow,  drink.  Ex.  "  8vp  it  up.*"  **  FD  ma 
thee  9up  sorrow  lad  afore  neet.^^  S.  Goth,  tupa ;  Teut. 
suppen ;  Germ,  suppen ;  A.  Sax.  tupan^  sorbere. 

Sup  syne  sex  sops,  but  something  thin. 

Montgoicery's  Fiyimg, 

And  in  a  paper  he  dooth  favre  fold  it  up, 
Fastyng  thre  days,  he  byddetb  that  to  wp. 

The  Hfeufay  to  the  SpytteU  Houa,  y.  4/06, 

SuppiN,  8.  a  form  of  the  substantive  Mep,  though  having 
a  more  extended  meaning,  and  being  applicable  gene- 
rally to  any  liquids  soever  that  can  be  lapped  or 
drunk. 

Sup  up,  v.  to  feed  at  night.  Ex.  "  Han  ^e  stepped  up 
the  bwes  yet?'^     ^^  Svppin  up  time.*" 

Surrey  lad,  phr.  a  low  and  familiar  address  corrupted 
from  Sirrah  lad,  Ex.  "How  goes  it  Surrey  ladf^ 
A  friend  informs  me  that  a  dialogue  has  been  heard 
on  a  pit  bank  running  in  this  distich ;  the  first  speaker 
being  at  the  top  calls  to  the  one  at  the  bottom, 

Surrey  hah  (pronounced  haw,  for  lythym  sake). 
Why  dost  na  draw. 
Ans.    Cos  the  querdle  hurts  my  bolly  hah. 

(Isl.  M,  tnmcus). 

SwAQLE,  V.  to  swing.    Isl.  tmigia^  flectere,  curvare*.    Teut. 

waeffAeHy  vacillare.     (See  Waglb.) 
SwAGLB,  «.  a  swing. 
Swale,  8.  a  piece  of  wood  going  from  an  upright  shaft 

in  an  oatmeal  mill  to   one   of  the   wheels.     M.  Groth. 

tcalvs^  virga?     Isl.  wUa^  taxillus? 
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SwANE,  «.  to  soften,  absorb,  applied  to  a  swelling.     Ex. 

"  Bwane  it  away.**^    A.  Sax.  wanian^  minuere. 
Swanky,  8.  very  inferior  small  beer.     A.  Sax.  9watan^ 

oerevisia. 
Swap,  ode.  clean,   quickly,  smartly.     Ex.  ^^Come  down 

on  the  ground  swap^     A.  Sax.  swipcm ;  Cimb.  smpan^ 

cito  agere.     Isl.  mipan^  motus  subitus. 

And  in  the  same  stoiind 
Al  sodenly  she  wsapt  a  donn  to  ffround. 

Clbrkb^s  Tak,  v.  8975. 

Swap,  s.  an  exchange.     Ex.  ^'Make  a  iwap  with  him.''^ 

Isl.  shtpta^  mutare.  (Brockett.) 

Swap,  «.   to  exchange.     Ex.    "  Swapped  it  away.'"* 

I  tTOw  we  gwapped  for  the  worse. 

RiTSOxs  Scottish  Songs,  vol.  ii.  p.  48. 

Swarm,  «.  to  climb  a  tree  or  rope.  Isl.  wamUay 
precipitanter  contrectare. 

Swat,  8.  sweat,  perspiration.  Ex.  '^AU  on  a  muoi- 
8u>ai.^  Though  to  ears  polite  this  word  savours  some- 
what of  vulgarity,  yet  it  has  incurred  reprobation  un- 
deservedly ;  for  if  a  word  which  is  purely  Saxon  be 
more  in  analogy  with  the  general  idiom  of  our  tongue, 
than  one  that  is  corrupted,  or  superinduced  from  the 
Latin,  surely  this  is  not  merely  defensible,  but  the 
more  accurate  expression.     A.  Sax.  swai^  sudor. 

Swat,   v.   to  sweat.     Ex.     "  How  they  8wat\  V^ 

They  swapped  swords^  and  they  twa  swat. 

Battle  of  Otterbume. 

Swath,   «.  a  line   of  grass  or  grain  left  by  mowers  in 

the  process   of   cutting.      A.   Sax.    8fjDathy    vestigium: 

scissio. 
SwELSH,  a<h.  smack.     Ex.    ^'Came   down  gwehk.^     A 

low  word.     We  also  hear  of  "a  swelsh  V  tV  guts.**' 

Teut.  swdcken^  premere. 
SwBPPLE,  8,  the  upper  portion  of  a  thresher^s  flail.     Isl. 

ifoipa  ;  A.  Sax.  swip ;  flagellum. 

With  swppyng  of  swepyls, 

Tumament  of  Tottenham, 
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SwERD^  t.  I.  turf,  greensward.  Ex.  "On  the  twerd^ 
A.  Sax.  «ceard,  graminea  oampi  saperficies.  8.  skin 
of  baoon.  Ex.  ^' Tough  as  baoon  woerd^  A.  Sax. 
sweard^  cutis.  3.  a  sword.  Here  we  retain  the  ori- 
ginal pronunciation  in  accordance  with  the  various  uS- 
finities  which  the  word  has.  S.  Goth,  swerd;  Isl.  twrdy 
ensis. 

Qny  tweyne  eggid  twerd. 

Wiclif's  New  Testament,  Ebiewis^  ch.  W. 

SwBY,  8.   a  crane.     Isl.  wei/,  ansa  rotatilis. 

Swig,  8.     1.    toast   and   ale.     Hence  any  liquor   which 

is  excellent,  is  termed  ^^ffood  ewig  ;^  and  2.  figarativelj, 

"  Tak  a  ewigr 
Swia,  «.   to  drink,  make  a  draught;   verbally  used,   it 

is  taken  rather  in  malam  partem,  and  applied  to  one 

who  is  prone  to  drink  immoderately. 
SwiLKER,  «.  to  get  shaken  over  the  sides  of  a  vessel, 

as  any  liquid.     Ex.   '^The  milk  8WJlier8  o^er  the  sides 

of  a  pail.'"    Teut.  swkkm^  motitare. 
Swill,  8.  a  vesicle  in  the  stomach  of  a  fish ;  sometimes 

termed  a  ewim^   because  without  it,  there  is  an  idea 

that  the  fish  would  tAnk.     Isl.  m^,  lactes  piscium. 
Swill,  f^.  to  cleanse  out  by  means  of  liquid  application. 

Ex.    '^  8wiU  out  a  glass."     "  SwiU  down  thy   fitUe.'' 

A.  Sax.  ewilian,  lavare ;  swUing,  gargarismus. 
Swings,  «.   to  singe,  by  epenthesis.      A.  Sax.  Boengan; 

Teut.  eengen^  ustulare. 
Swingeing,   adj,  vehement,  great,  above  measure.     Ex. 

"  A  eunnffeitiff  hot  day.''     Is  this  referable  to  the  pre- 
ceding derivations,  or  to  the  Belg.  emndigh^  magnus! 
Swingeb,   8.   whatever  is   excessive.      Ex.    ^^6ie  him  a 

swinger  r   either  a  blow  or  some  sort  of  punishment. 

A.  Sax.  etcingan,  flagellare.     Teut.  smngen,  terere. 
Swingle,  «.  a  swing.     Teut.  emnghden^  vibrare. 
SwiNNYiNG,   8,   a  dizziness.     Ex.    "  A  etcinnying  in  the 

head.''     Teut.  swindelinghe,  vertigo. 
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Swrrs,  Thwite,  «.  1 .  to  shave  with  a  knife.  Ex.  ^'  A 
$mted  stick.'^  2.  to  cut  as  wood.  Ex.  '^  Smting  pea 
stiokings.''^  A.  Sax.  Ihwitan^  cultello  resecare.  The  con- 
tinual interchanging  of  8  and  th^  render  these  two 
verbs  identical.  The  latter  form  is  conunoner  in  Chaucer 
than  the  former. 

SwivE,  «.  to  cut  wheat  or  beans  with  a  broad  hook. 
A.  Sax.  9wigcm^  circumagi.  Hence  such  kind  of  reapers 
who  for  the  most  part  are  Welshmen,  are  called 

SwivBBs ;  and  the  sickle  used,  a  swivino  hook. 
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is  entirely  dropped  in  many  words 
where  it  precedee  «,  and  is  super* 
seded  by  e,  especiiilly  if  there  be  any 
plurality :  thus  do  we  hear  of  t&airp 
fros»»t,  for  sharp  frosts ;  of  birdi 
neiaet  for  birds'*  nests;  of  a  few 
crumet  of  bread,  for  a  few  crusts  of 
bread. 

When  final,  it  is  converted  into  d,  ae  in  nod  for  not : 
an  tehod  nodf  for,  and  what  not!  cotmod,  for  cannot: 
whodeomdever,  for  whatsoever. 

It  is  often  suppressed  when  properly  terminating  a 
word,  as  tlep,  for  slept :  "  as  soon  as  S.  /el  the  warm- 
ship  o'  th'  Sre",  for  as  soon  as  he  felt  the  warmth 
of  the  fire :  knel  down,  for  knelt  down :  iep  for  kept. 
Tack,  a.  I.  taste.  Ex.  "The  ale  has  got  a  tad  o" 
th'  barrel."  2.  bad  ale  or  beer  generally.  Ex.  "  This 
drink's  poor  tad.'"  Ft.  tache,  tecAe,  teiehe,  qualite,  dis- 
position. (See  Roquef.  Gloss,  de  la  langue  Bomane.) 
It  is  invariably  used  by  us  in  a  bad  sense.  The  latter 
sense  is  employed  by  a  figure  from  the  first.  S.  pasture 
taken  by  hire.  Ex.  "  The  bwes  bin  out  at  toe*."  This 
rendering  arises  from  a  totally  different  ori^n,  and  may 
be  taken  as  an  independent  yet  equally  legitimate  word. 
There  seems  to  be  a  point  of  antiquarian  interest  in- 
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volved  in  its  signification  when  we  come  to  examine 
it.  Camden  in  his  Britannia  gives  a  figure  of  some 
British  coins  which  he  had  seen,  having  represented 
on  one  side,  a  horse  running  without  a  bridle,  with 
the  inscription,  Tascia.  Baxter  supposes  that  the  coins 
of  Gunobelen  had  this  word  impressed  on  them  from 
the  Antient  C.  British,  taseu^  (or  taujfu  Davies),  onus  im- 
ponere.  It  was  a  tribute  annually  exacted  by  the  Ro- 
mans as  a  kind  of  agrarian  impost.  It  therefore  does 
not  seem  improbable  that  in  process  of  time,  whilst  the 
term  was  becoming  corrupted  that  its  signification  should 
grow  more  extended,  and  that  what  had  been  obnox- 
ious to  a  tax  or  payment  should  itself  receive  under 
a  slightly  modified  form  the  same  appellation.  And 
if  this  conjecture  be  feasible,  the  Shropshire  phrase  of 
^^ horses  at  tack"  is  accounted  for. 

Tadb,  peff.  of  9.  to  take.  Ex.  "  T(ide  him  whoam." 
"  T(ide  on  him  nothin.'^ 

Tadious,  adf.  impatient  and  fretful.  Ex.  ''  Orows  mighty 
tadious^  from  tedious. 

Tail-end,  $.  sweepings  of  a  bam  floor,  after  wheat  is 
threshed. 

Tax,  «.  1.  to  take.  Ex.  "  Wun  'e  tak  a  drop  o'  drink  J'" 
In  almost  every  monosyllable  ending  with  ke^  the  word 
is  shortened:   and   like  the  Scotch   we   say  tdk^   mdk^ 

shak^  &c.  for  take,  make,   shake,  &c. 

The  ne'er  a  bed  wiH  she  gae  to 
But  sit  and  tak  the  gee. 

Herd's  Scottish  Songs,  vol.  iL  p.  138. 

2.  '*  tak  on^  to  simulate,  feign.  Ex.  "  TaJced  on  him 
nothing.*"  3.  "to*  ater^^''  to  resemble.  Ex.  **  Johnny 
tais  ater  his  feather.*"  4.  "  Tak  off^^"*  to  imitate,  ridi- 
cule. 5.  "to*  fo,"  to  apprehend,  capture,  seize.  Ex. 
"The  bum  (subaudi,  Bailifi^,  Bomb,)  took  to  him  dos 
agen  the  Bridge,*"  (i.  e.  the  Iron  Bridge.)  6.  to  marry. 
Ex.  "  He  had  her  afore  I  took  to  her.*"  7.  to  enter  on 
a  farm.     Ex.   "  TaJ:  to  it  as  nest  Newyus  day.*" 
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Tarb,  r.  to  blight,  blast.     Ex.  ^'  The  fly  has  taen  the  tur- 

mitB.^' 

There  he  blasts  the  trees,  and  takei  the  cattle. 

Merry  Wives  of  Wmdmr,  iv.  4. 

Taking,  8.  1.  any  pain  or  uneasiness  of  body  which  can- 
not be  accounted  for.  Ex.  ^'  A  taking  at  the  stomach."" 
Isl.  iak^  pleuritis. 

Strike  her  young  bones, 

You  taking  airs,  with  laiuftness. 

Lear,  iL  2. 

2.   a  dilenuna.     Ex.  ^'  In  a  pretty  toMng!^ 

Taking,  o^'.  captivating,   insinuating:   or,  in  the  sense 

of  infecting,  as  used  by  Beaumont  and  Fletcher, 
For  I  am  yet  too  UUdng  for  your  company. 

Tallat,  Tallert,  Tallent,  i.  a  hay-loft.  Ex.  "  No  hay  up 
i  th'  taUatP  Hefre  we  have  a  pure  Shropshire  word,  and 
one,  too,  that  is  of  equally  good  authority.  In  seeking  for 
the  primitive,  the  term  before  us  must  be  dissected,  and 
all  its  letters  excepting  a  and  I  cast  aside  as  superflu- 
ous in  the  investigation.  These  two  enter  in  a  most 
remarkable  way  into  every  European  language  where  a 
horse  is  signified.  If  absent  under  the  primary,  they 
will  be  discovered  either  in  some  synonym,  or  else  in 
a  dependant  and  inflected  form.  Thus  in  Arabic  al 
means  a  horse.  Voasius  imagines  that  the  Latin  ear 
baUw  is  a  word  of  Persian  and  Parthian  origin.  ^^Atqui 
Parthorum  equitatus  erant  cameli,  gamoU^  et  Pensice 
gahaU  dicti.**'  (See  Winter's  Etymolog.  Magnum,  p.  157.) 
AL  has  given  rise  to  a  vast  number  of  equestrian  phrases 
in  various  languages,  amongst  which  may  be  enumerated 
the  following.  Showiah,  Ahowdah^  a  mare.  Kafan. 
ALtw,  a  hxhter,  Irish,  all  ;  ^all,  <^all,  a  horse. 
ALL-fana^  a  skittish  horse :  ALir/onnay  a  strong  horse 
for  a  journey.  Z>>al,  diALuod^  a  saddle.  ALUit,  pan- 
nels,  of  a  saddle.  ^i»all,  hames.  And  thus  accord- 
ing to  the  ingenious  Valancy,  {See  his  Grammar  of  tha 
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Themo-Cdiie,  p.  30.)  Saddle  is  derived  from  mid,  a  seat, 
and  ALL  a  hoi^se :  bridle,  from  brad  to  govern,  and  all,' 
a  horse.  Asjli^  an  ass  from  aos^  age,  and  all,  because 
that  animal  is  remarkable  for  its  longevity;  camxhy  a 
eam^^,  from  cam,  crooked,  and  al.  Ital.  cavxLLo;  Sp. 
cabAhLO ;  Fr.  chedKL ;  Com.  ^al  ;  (Hmig.  tKL-mo9<hfu, 
equisetmn.  Anglice,  mare'^s  tai/.)  Germ.  BeschAher; 
C.  Brit.  tKLffrwyn,  eavAi. ;  A.  Sax.  fKUsd ;  O.  Eng. 
CApuL;  with  PAhfrey,  StAhhian,  Foal,  Cav Auy.  SAddhS, 
ffALter,  St  ALL,  &c.  Modem  Greek  1X0701;.  Bret.  tAiiAer, 
croupe  de  cheval.  To  these  with  all  good  cause  may 
be  joined,  the  Salopian  word  Tallat.  I  have  had  it 
suggested  to  me  that  the  word  is  a  conniption  of 
''^the  hay-loft^  by  Syncope,  fayhfi,  tayhft,  taylat,  tal- 
lat. But  it  seems  to  me  more  reasonable  to  regard 
it  in  the  light  of  a  thoroughly  legitimate  word,  as  being 
neither  tralatitious,  or  vitiated:  for  "the  hay-loft"*'  is 
known  throughout  Shropshire,  among  all  classes  by  no 
other  designation  than  '''the  taUoit^'*  nor  does  it  seem 
probable  that  a  mere  corruption  should  have  acquired 
such  universal  currency.  And  upon  looking  into  the 
Glossaries  of  Britton,  Jennens  and  Palmer,  I  find  the 
word  in  use  in  Wiltshire,  Somersetshire  and  Devon- 
shire, which  at  all  events  goes  to  prove  that  though 
it  may  be  a  provincialism,  it  certainly  cannot,  from 
having  such  extended  circulation,  be  considered  a  word 
that  is  either  vitiated  or  superinduced. 
Tan,  v.  one  of  the  numerous  modes  expressive  of  oas- 
tigation.     Ex.  "  Til  tan  thy  hide  lad.'' 

Tane,  perf.  of  u.  to  take.     Ex.  '•  Tane  ill." 

Some  eat  man's  flesh,  and  captives  tane  in  vrarre. 

Fairfax's  Ta990y  xy.  28. 

Tang,  s.  a  sweet  or  pleasant  sound.     Quite  changed  from 

its  primitive  meaning  in  the  Teut.  tangher,  asper  gustu. 

Very  good  words:  there's  a  tang  in  'em,  and  a  sweet  one. 

Fair  Maid  qf  the  Inn. 
But  she  had  a  tongue  with  a  tang. 

Ballad  quoted  by  Nares  sub  voce. 
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Tang,  «.  to  make  a  harsh  diflcordant  noise  by  strikiiig 
agamst  a  piece  of  metal:  a  word  chiefly  used  in  re- 
ference to  the  swarming  of  bees.  Ex.  ^'  Tang  the  fry- 
ingpan,  and  they^n  (they  willen,  i.  e.  will)  soon  knitt.^ 
Tout,  tanghm^  tintinare. 

Let  thy  tongue  tang  arguments  of  state. 

Tvodfth  Night,  iL  5. 

This  is  a  favorable  opportmiity  for  mentioning  some 
of  the  inscriptions  around  bells  in  difierent  churches  in 
the  county.  There  are  for  instance  found  round  two  at 
BiTTBRLET  the  words 

Hie  sono  que  melis  campana  vocor  gabrielis. 

Jesu  le  seiffne  seynt  anne  per  le  ordynaunce  aleissturys. 
Que  div  asoile  pursagaunt  mercy. 

Round  one  at  Stirchley  : 

Ad  laudem  petri  fit  sonus  iste  mei. 

On  one*  at  Gleobury  Mortimer  : 

Petri  campanam  Tocor  et  Pauli  mode  sanam. 
At  Stanton  super  Hinehbath,  there  is  this  motto : 

Sancta  Maria  virgo  intercede  pro  toto  mundo. 
Round  one  at  Middle  : 

Petrus  Apostolus  et  Paulus  Doctor  gentium. 
At  Berrington  : 

Fuit  homo  missus  a  Deo  cui  nomen  erat  Johannis. 
Round  one  at  Munslow  : 

Campana  Marise  yirginis  egregis  vocor. 

At  Baschubch: 

Jesus  Nazareus  rex  Judeorum. 
Maria:  int:  iaer:  ous:   heren:  M:  CCCC:   ende:  xivo:  ian: 
van:  Tenice. 

Round  one  at  Aston  Botterell  : 

Pellantur  merito  Petri  Pectoris  ictu. 

Round  one  at  Hodnett: 

Tu  es  Petrus  et  super  hanc  petram  edificabo  eodesiam  meam« 

Round  one  at  Frees  : 

Mentem  sanctam  spontaneum 
honorem  deo  et  patris  liberacionem. 
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Round  the  great  bell  at  Tong  : 

Ad  laudem  dei  patris  onmipotentis  beatsD  Maiiee  et  Sancti  Bar- 
tbolomei. 

Henricns  Vemon  Miles  istam  campanam  fieri  fecit.     Founder's 
beU.    151  a 

Round  the  sixth  bell  : 

^rgo  regina  ccBlorom  fimde  pieces  ad  filium  pro  salute  fidelium. 
Willms  Fitzharbert 

Round  three  bells  at  Glungunfobd  : 

Cuthberti  prece  dulce  sonet  et  amene 
Missi  de  coelis  habeo  nomen  gabrielis 
Etemis  annis  resonet  campana  Johannis. 

Round  one  at  Upton  Magna: 

Voce  mea  vivo  depello  cuncta  nociva. 

In  1730,  round  the  great  bell  of  the  Abbey  of  St  Peter 
and  St  Paul,  in  Shrewsbury,  there  were  these  lines, 
but  it  has  since  been  recast: 

Protega:  Pura:  Pia:  quos  convoco: 
Virgo:  Maria. 
Sancta  Wynefrida  Deo  nos  commendare  memento. 
Ut  pietate  sua  nos  serret  ab  hoste  cruento. 

Tansel,  «.  to  chastise.     Ex.  "  Tansel  your  jacket.**^    Ital. 

ta/MO/re ;    Fr.  tancer^  corriger.  Roquef.  Gloss. 
Taskebs,    8,    harvest   labourers,    reapers    who    for    the 

most    part    work    by    the    acre,    and    not    the    day. 

Ex.    "  My   own    men    bin   a   cutting   the   lent    tillin, 

and   ike  taskers  a-swiving  the  wheat.^^     Teut.   taeckse^ 

pensum. 
Tasking,  part,  working  in  harvest  by  tjie  acre.    Ex. "  He's 

left  his  plack  at  the  pits  and  gwon  a  tcuhingy 
Taskwork,  «.  work  taken  by  piece.      Ex.  "  My  present 

job  is  taskwork,''''   Teut.  taecks-werk^  pensum.    "  Travailler 

k  la  tache,  et  non  pas  k  la  joumee.'"    Richelet. 
Tatching-end,  8.   the  waxed  hempen  string  with  which 

shoes  are  sewn. 
Tather,  tJ.  1.  to  tether.     Belg.  Fris.  Teut.  tudder^  vincire 

pecora  in  pascuis.  2.  to  lay  out  &ny  kind  of  work. 
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TATHERiNa  Chain,  s.  a  chain  by  which  work  is  laid  out 
and  planned.  Isl.  tiudr^  funis,  quo  equos  vel  pecora 
ligant,  ne  vagentur.     Fr.  teady  funis, 

Taturs,  to  settle  his  ;  phr.  "  To  setth  a  man's  tatunT 
implies  either  to  give  him  a  sound  thrashing,  or  to  bring 
him  to  account  for  his  misdeeds.  In  other  counties  such 
a  method  of  proceeding  is  termed  ^'settUng  his  hash^ 
We  discipline  the  refractory  upon  the  vegetable  only. 

TatOr-tbap,  s.  a  low  term  for  the  mouth.  Ex.  ^^Shut 
thy  tatur-trap.^ 

Tay,  9.  to  take.  Ex.  ^^  Tay.  hout  on  it  wunne  T  Make 
undergoes  a  similar  mutation.  Ex.  '^  Whod  dunn'*e  oiojr 
that  nise  for  V 

Teart,  adj.  1.  sharp.  Ex.  "A  teart  frosty  morning,''  "  teari 
weather.'^  2.  smart,  severe,  painful.  Ex.  ^^  A  teart  blow 
with  a  squitch.'*'  In  this  instance  pronounced  thckurt. 
A  word  of  general  acceptation  in  the  neighbourhood  of 
Ludlow,  but  scarcely  known  in  other  districts.  Al- 
though I  was  frequently  in  the  habit  of  hearing  it  in 
that  quarter  about  twenty  years  back,  whether  from 
the  increased  influence  of  education  and  consequent  dif- 
fusion of  new  terms  among  the  lower  classes,  in  this 
interval ;  or  whether  it  really  be,  as  I  suspect,  con- 
fined exclusively  to  the  Western  side  of  the  county, 
it  has  not  even  once  struck  upon  my  ears  during  the 
whole  of  this  interval,  and  would  perhaps  have  escaped 
my  recollection  altogether,  had  it  not  recently  been  re- 
called to  my  mind,  with  some  others,  by  the  singular 
kindness  of  the  Rev.  John  Rocke  of  Glungunford  House. 
We  are  so  perfectly  the  slaves  of  custom  in  conver- 
sational forms,  that  the  very  fact  of  a  word  being  used 
by  the  inferior  orders,  is  sufficient  at  once  to  subject  it 
to  animadversion.  It  becomes  stigmatised  as  quite  un- 
fit for  polite  ears,  under  an  affected  and  ignorant  notion 
that  their  use  of  any  term  which  sounds  unusual,  should 
therefore  be  unsanctioned   and  barbarous.      In  conse- 
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quenoe  of  this,  many  good  old  iemui  have  been  un- 
hesitatingly condemned,  and  modem  substitutes  employ- 
ed in  their  place.  The  OalUcized  votaries  of  fashion, 
the  conventional  slang  of  thieves  and  pickpockets,  po- 
lice Imports  or  trials  at  the  Old  Bailey  have  been  the 
means  of  giving  currency  to  numberless  words  which 
are  now  daily  used.  It  must  willingly  be  granted  that 
the  lower  orders  in  an  agricultural  district  stand  excused 
from  the  imputation  of  having  recklessly  adulterated  the 
vernacular  tongue.  They  have  doubtlessly  coined  some 
new  forms  of  speech,  but  these  are  comparatively  few : 
and  hence  they  do  not  lie  open  to  the  charge  of  having 
tralatitiously  introduced  words  and  phrases.  They 
rarely  superinduce  terms.  Their  style  of  conversation  is 
for  the  most  part  natural  and  unconstrained,  their 
words  primitive,  appositely  applied,  and  forcible ;  and 
it  is  only  when  departing  from  the  true  idiom  of  the 
English  tongue,  or  when  they  use  words  in  imitation 
of  their  betters,  which  are  borrowed  from  the  Greek, 
the  Latin,  or  the  French,  that  they  trip,  and  provoke 
our  ridicule.  As  long  as  they  confine  their  choice  of 
words  to  those  which  are  most  strictly  in  analogy  with 
the  English  language,  they  never  either  misapply  them, 
or  mistake  their  si^ification.  It  is  this  method  of 
speaking  which  so  frequently  gives  that  vigorous,  and  even 
gracefiil  and  touching  spirit  to  th^  descriptions,  such 
as  lies  beyond  the  reach  of  more  learned  and  polished 
writers.  A  pleasing  and  agreeable  simplicity  manifests 
itself  in  their  conversational  phrases.  Natural  objects 
furnish  them  with  ideas,  and  influence  their  style. 
Hence  they  are  enabled  to  couple  with  convenient 
brevity,  a  succinctness,  which  enables  us  readily  to 
enter  into  the  feelings  of  the  speaker.  With  all  our 
accessions  from  classical  sources,  and  our  idiom  acquired 
from  mod^n  languages,  it  is  questionable  whether  the 
spirit  and  character  of  the  English  tongue  has  been 
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prcpartioncMj/  elevated.  Somethk^  may  have  be^i 
gained  in  elegance  and  accuracy,  but  little  in  point 
and  strength.  Indeed,  by  having  repudiated  numeroua 
terms  of  ancient  standing  under  the  supposition  that 
they  are  low,  local,  or  inharmonious,  we  have  greatly 
contracted  our  oral  powers,  and  variety  of  expression. 
Tbart  is  one  of  those  words  which  have  thus  &llen  into 
desuetude,  and  nearly  into  oblivion.  Yet  it  ia  a  sound 
and  an  authorised  epithet,  coming  down  to  ua  intact 
from  the  A.  Sax.  teart^  asper,  severus;  Sclav.  Urd;  Pokm. 
tioardy,  id. 
Tedd,  v.  to  break  open  grass  from  a  iW€UAy  (q.  v.)  and 
scatter  it  thinly  over  the  surface.  C.  Brit,  teddu  ;  M. 
Goth.  tcAgan^  lacerare ;  A.  Sax.  tedrian^  tonerescere. 

The  lass  of  Peat/s  Mill, 

80  bonny,  blyth,  and  gay. 
In  spite  <^  all  my  skill. 

Hath  stole  my  heart  away 
When  tedding  of  the  hay. 

Herd's  ScoUif^  Songs,  voL  L  p.  275. 

Teeny,  ac^.  small :  softened  from  Uny^  or  else  used  as 
a  diminutive,  as,  ^^  a  little  teeny  bit  of  a  tiling." 

Tensiqht,  (wfe.  tentimes.  Ex.  "Fd  PSns^ght  rather.^  When 
not  in  a  compound  form,  the  latter  syllable  is  used  to 
denote  quantity^  or  member j  in  the  same  sense  as  power 
is  also  used:  as  '^  a  Aght  of  money  f^  *^  a  iighb  of  people  -^ 
"  a  power  of  work  C^  **  a  povo&r  (not  pour)  of  rain,**  for  a 
quantity,  or  in  true  Salopian  orthoepy,  qttainHttyy  of  any 
of  these.  None  of  them  can  be  deemed  deviations  from 
correctness  and  propriety,  seeing  that  they  are  figura- 
tive expressions  continually  used  by  ancient  as  well  aa 
later  poets.  (See  Remarks  under  Strength.)  Tensigld^ 
however,  is  not  merely  sanctioned  by  its  occurrence  in 
Piers  Plouhman^s  Vision,  but  it  is  deduced  from  the  A. 
Sax.  ten^  decem,  and  sith^  vicis.   This  is  idle  comment,  and 

To  teche  the  ten  comaundements  were  tensithe  better. 

P.  Plouhv  AN,  276. 

THA'm,  Thatns,  €uh.  that  way.     Like  the  loeni  we  pre- 
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fix  the  expletive.  Ex.  ''  If  'ad  done  it  a-thatn.^  Ac- 
cording to  Mr  Wilbraham,  Robert  of  Glo'ster  has 
tiune  for  this.  (See  his  excellent  note  on  the  word.) 
Derbyflhire. 
Thktch,  «.  to  thatch.  Some  modem  rhymer  has  stmek 
off  the  following  distich,  which  a  Salopian  ear  wiU  im- 
mediately recognise  as  having  been  written  by  a  native. 

Says  the  theUker  to  his  fmm 
Lets'  rare  the  lather  if  a  con; 
Says  the  mon  unto  the  thekker, 
heta  ha  the  dimk — and  rare  it  atier. 

An  earlier  poet  says, 

In  daubyng  and  in  delvyng  in  donge  a  feld  beiynge 
In  threaahyng  in  thettehfnge  in  ihwytynge  pymiea. 

P.  Plouhm AN,  138. 

Teut.   dedtm,  instemere.     A.  Sax.  thecan,  thctcian,  in- 

tegere.     Gr.  nOtifu. 

Thirl,  e.  to  pierce,  driU.     A.  Sax.  lAtrKoA,  perforare. 

Al  were  they  sore  yhnrt,  and  namely  on. 
That  with  a  apere  was  ikMed  his  brest  bone. 

KmGHTBS  Tale,  v*  2712. 

ThirlBg  thron  my  hevy  heart 

MoMTOOMSRT'a  Pcemi, 


Ther  was  ihurled  rnony  a 

Kyng  Alisaundsr,  v.  2415. 

Thisn,  Thisns,  <uh.  this  way.     Ex.  ^'  Do  it  a  thiinJ^ 

Thobough  go,  «.  laxity  of  body.  Ex.  "  Got  the  tiormigl 
go.'"     "  The  thorough  go  nimble.'*^ 

Thrashall,  8.  a  threshing  flaiL  A.  Sax.  ihemed^  trito- 
rium.   , 

Thravb,  j.  twenty-four  sheaves  of  wheat,   or  the  same 

number  of  bdting$   (q.  v.)   of  straw.     Ex.    ^^  Twenty 

thrave  to  the  acre.**^    A.  Sax.  threaf^  manipulos.     The 

Boke  of  St  Albans  speaks  of  a  th/ra/w  of  threshers. 

He  sends  forth  tkraioet  of  ballads  to  the  sale. 

Hall's  SaJ^ireiy  iv.  6. 

Thrbap,  9.  to  beat,  chastise.  Ex.  ^^Gie  him  a  good 
threapvihg.^  A.  Sax.  ikrifdom^  verberare.  Isl.  drq^ 
percutero. 
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Threb-quartkred  Coai,,  9.  a  measure  of  ^ood  coal,  wUch 
lies  above  the  Double  cod. 

Thripflbs,  «.  moveable  bans  of  wood  which  are  affixed 
to  the  sides  of  carts  or  wagons  to  enlarge  their  ca- 
pacity for  carrying  grain.    A«  Sax.  rip^  messis! 

Throm,  Thrum,  prep,  firom.  Ex.  ^^  Thrnm  to^art  Shra- 
den,^  that  is,  from  the  neighbourhood  of  Shawardine, 
county  Salop.  I  know  of  no  other  similar  conversion 
of  the  F  into  th,  unless  it  be  the  Attic  QvXKovj  for 
0i;XXoi/:  d\aw  for  <piXuo)^  and  aKvda^  for  tricvipos,  (See 
this  last  word  in  Athenaeus.)  Surely  our  form  must 
be  extremely  dialectical. 

Thruno,  8.  and  r.  for  throng. 

And  it  bifelde  the  while  he  wente  he  was  ihrungun  of  the  paple. 

WicLiF'a  New  Test.  Lak.  viu. 

Thrdsfield,  8.  a  thrush. 

Thrushbs,  8.  a  disease  incidental  to  horses.  M.  Goth. 
ihrfU8^  lepra;  thrtUnay  tumescere.  C^erm.  druse,  tuber- 
culum. 

Thunder  solt,  8.  the  conunon  com  poppy.  In  North- 
amptonshire, Bdemmies  are  called  so. 

Thunk,  8.  a  thong:  according  to  a  habit  which  the 
lower  classes  have  of  changing  g  final  into  k :  this  is 
therefore  a  corruption  of  the  right  word.     Tim  Bobbin. 

THwrrs,  v.  to  cut  by  slices  or  peel :  the  same  as  Switr. 
In  threashyng,  in  thettchyne,  in  thufytynge  of  pynnes. 

P.  PlOUHM AN. 

TicB,  «.  to  encourage,  or  entice,  from  which  latter  wotd 

it  is  by  aphaeresis  taken.     Ex.  ^  To  Hce  his  appetite.'*^ 

And  Heing  bakes  laid  forth  of  lust  and  k>ve. 

Fairfax's  Tauo,  xv.  58. 

TroDLB,  «.  to  rear  tenderly.  Ex.  ^'They'n  always  Hd- 
died  him  soa,  ^s  likely  to  be  a  wekly  un.'*^  Isl.  tita, 
res  tenera. 

Tiff,  8.  a  slight  variance  closely  verging  upon  a  rupture. 
Ex.  "A  little  tifr    Germ   He/,  jurgium. 

Tiff,  «.  to  quarrel.     Germ,  Jtei/en ;   Belg.  iEyom,  juigad. 
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tax,  cenj.  than.  Ex.  ''Chepper  tiU  that.''  '"^  Better 
till  they  bm.'"  iBwi&bly  used  m  this  way  by  the 
lower  orders  in  Northamptonshire. 

Tnxm,  s.  crop,  produce,  whether  it  be  of  wheat  or  lait 
gnrn.  Ex.  *'  Whm  the  tiBMi  ripe.^  ^  The  HBim  looks 
firmn  like.'^    A.  Sax.  ttUoj  tyhmg^  agricoltmra,  fniGtas. 

TiMBEBsoMB,  odj.  Iigfat>  active. 

TiMMT,  adj.  fearfiiL 

TufMBBsoMB,  €idj.  timoioiis,  from  which,  with  the  pre- 
ceding it  is  taken. 

TnvD,    V.   to  li^t,   kindle.     Ex.    "^  Han  'e  HfmM  the 

firoT     "^The  fire  1ind»  v^r     Isl.  imdra;  Dan.  fomfer; 

A.  Sax*  iendan^  accendere.     Coke  has  tin  the  candle. 

Ne  me  UendUk  not  a  lanteme  and  pnttith  it  undir  a  bnihel. 

WiCLiv^s  Nem  TmL  Matth.  t. 

Coals  of  contention  and  hot  vengeanoe  tm'd. 

Faery  QiMm. 
As  kte  ihe  doada 
Jnsdinffy  or  pnah'd  with  winds,  rade  in  their  shock, 
Tine  the  dant  lightning. 

Par.  Loti,  X.  1073. 

Tins,  «.  to  intertwine  or  mend  as  a  hedge.  Versti- 
gan  gives  heUhed  in  his  list  of  old  words,  and  adds, 
**We  use  yet  in  some  parts  of  England  to  say  Uf- 
fling  for  hedging.    A.  Sax.  iynan;  Teut.  tuynen^  sepire. 

TiNXs,  s.  the  prongs  or  grains  (q.  y.)  of  a  fork.  Yerel. 
in  Indie.  tiMie^  dens  sarculi  vel  rastis,  diminutiTmn  a 
tamn^  dens.     Swed.  tinne^  id. 

Tip,  Tips,  v.  to  oyertum,  upset:  by  which  means  the 
top  or  tip  (Id.  igppii  summitas  rei),  becomes  undermost. 
2.  to  intimate.  Ex.  '^  Tip  him  a  wink.^  Swed.  tippa^ 
aliquem  leviter  percutere.  Hence  a  tipnstaff,  or  sheriflTs 
officer. 

TiTTT,  a.  1.  the  teat  or  breast.  2.  figuratively,  milk 
from  the  mother'^s  breast.  Isl.  tita;  C.  Brit,  teth;  A. 
Sax.  Hi ;  Teut.  Fris.  Sicamb.  Grerm.  titte ;  Franc,  tuito ; 
Ital.  tetta;   Sp.  teta;  Fr.  tetes;   Or.  nrd^,  mamma. 

To'art;   at.   used   definitely;    thus    I   hear    people  say 
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they  will  do  a  thing  ^^  U!art  Wednesday,^'  whw  I  know 
they  intend  to  signify  that  they  will  do  it  positivdy 
on  that  particular  day. 

ToART,  ad/c.  towards,  abbreviated  thus,  towarda^  toward, 
towarty  td'art.  Ex.  ^Rainii^  tdoH  Stretton^^  whidi, 
from  its  hilly  country  attracts  a  superabundance  of 
wet,  as  common  people  report  of  the  nature  of  the 
climate  there. 

Tom  Noup,  «.  the  oxyaxmoa  tit-mouse.    PanUy  Linn. 

ToNG,  t7.  to  toll,  or  make  to  speak  as  a  bell.  Ex.  ^'  Tong 
the  bell.^  The  Tout,  tanghm,  tintinnire,  properly  ap- 
plies to  a  ting  tang,  or  small  church  bdl ;  this  to  a  large 
heavy  one,  the  great  bell.  Thus  we  should  say,  Umgue 
or  tung  the  bell,  make  it  sound ;  from  the  substantive, 
in  the  Dan.  A.  Sax.  tunge ;  Swed.  tunga  i  Ir.  teanga ; 
Belg.  Umge ;  Tout.  Umghe ;  Germ,  ttimge ;  M.  Goth,  tuggo ; 
lingua.     Gr.  tpOoyyoi,  is  appositely  adduced  by  Junius. 

Tongue  Walk,  v.  to  abuse  or  scold.  Ex.  "  Pretty  weD 
tangue-waUed  him.^ 

Top  Goal,  8.  as  the  term  imj^es,  it  is  the  uppermost  of 
the  coal  measures,  and  considered  the  best  for  fuel. 

Top-full,  4idj\  1.  fiill  to  the  brinu  And  ironically,  a 
drinking  vessel  is  said  to  be  top-ftdl  of  emptiness,  when 
there  is  not  any  liquid  in  it.  S.  de|Mressed,  low.  Ex. 
"  Tcpfull  of  poverty,  vrith  twelve  children.^* 

Topping  and  Tailing,  p&r.  to  prepare  gooseberries  for  eat- 
ing, or  potatoes  for  setting,  by  ridding  of  their  excres- 
cences.    Swed.  toj^y  summitates  recidere. 

ToB-FiTGH,  8.  a  wild  sort  of  vetch. 

ToRMiT,  TuRMiT,  8ec.  8.    uscd  coutinually  for  turnip. 

ToRRiL,  s.  a  term  of  depreciation  applied  in  an  offensive 
sense  to  a  female,  or  to  lessen  the  good  qualities  of  a 
horse.  Ex.  "  Such  a  torril  as  yo  bin.''  "  Y<Mie  got  a  top 
of  a  pretty  torril.'*^    Isl.  tor^  particula  difficultatem  notans. 

Tot,  8.  a  small  cup  or  liquid  measure.  Ex.  *'  Oly  (only) 
just  a  tatful  o'drink."'     Teut.  tote-pot ;    tugte^  cirnea. 
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ToTBLT,  adv.  gently.     Ex.  ^^  Take  it  Mefy^  yone  got  lots 
o^  time.'*^     Swed.  Ma,  oonatu  agendum  suacipere. 
ToTtA,  $.  a  totfiil.     (See  remarks  under  Hantlb.) 
ToTTT,  adf.  unsteady,  jpddy,  light-headed  from  exoessive 
drinking.     Teut.  touieren^  leviter  moveri. 

About  zij  of  the  docke  home  he  came,  and  as  he  atode 
warmynge  him  by  the  fyie  hia  hedde  waa  ao  Mtjfe,  that  he 
feUe  into  the  fyre.  Takt  and  Quidte  Amwerety  p.  6. 

Tow,  lu^'.  tough.  Just  as  the  word  was  used  by  our 
native  poet  five  oenturies  ago. 

Ann  ^dyoT  and  tower. 

P.  Plouhman,  211. 

TowiNo  Line,  f .  a  rope  affixed  to  boats  or  baiges  by  which 
they  are  drawn  along  the  surface  of  the  water.  A.  Sax. 
teogan^  dueere;    tah-Uney  remuloum. 


The  aaik  were  o'  the  light  green 
The  tow9  o'  tafiety. 
T%e  Lass  of  Lodiraffon,    (Minatiely,  iiL  202.) 

They  rowd  hir  in  a  pair  o'  sheits, 
And  towd  hir  owre  the  wa. 

PsacY'a  IMjues,  voL  L  p.  122. 

Towmo  Path,  $.  the  path  along  which  horses  go  when 

attached  to  the  towing-line, 
TiudHnniB,  «.  traces  separated :  pronounced  trdace-9ide$. 
Tram,  s.     1.   a  strong  low  wagon  used  for  conveying 

heavy  merchandise.    Germ.  S.  Ooth.  tram^  trabs :  and 

hence  a  rail  road  which  is  adapted  for  carriages  double 

the  ordinary  nze,  is  called  a  Trak-boad. 
Tbapsb,  0.  to  walk  indolently,  or  like  a  slattern,   to  go 

backwards  and  forwards  to  the  inconvenience  of  some 

one.     Ex.  '^  Tra^ifesinff  in  and  out  of  the  wet.""     Teut. 

trabmy  discussare ;  Belg.  drabben^  cursitare. 
Tbjbaclb^wao,  $.  weak  beer  made  from  treacle. 
Treadle,  $.  a  foot  board  attached  to  any  kind  of  wheel, 

spinning  or  otherwise,  to  give  the  motion. 
Trib,  8.  a  wooden  ball  which  is  used  to  play  at  a  game 

not  much  unlike  ^^  trap-ball.^^     (See  the  Hallams.  Gloss. 
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j^^jpfcoOiXELt  says  it  properly  cdgnifieB  the 
uiHMr  Tm^^'I/^  baa  falU. 

^  '^%lai^  ^'  ^  ^P-     ^*-  "  ^®  waiter  (water) 
f*^^  «  jowB  my  back.''     Gaw.  DouglaB,  triffiUand; 
^'i^^  Ci^uo^  trickle.     S.  Goth.    triUa^  rotare;    ^tfio, 
^'^^dgi  deddere.  C.  Brit,  treiffly  revolutio. 
n^ui/^  #.     I.  the  smaller  intestines  of  a  pig  or  sheep ; 
ihoee  ff^^  which  are  used  for  sausages.     A.  Sax.  trig^ 
jfcas.     ^'  Thb  Bubf  Tbickling,  (y.  Abdan  Burf.) 
fgia,  8.  a  smaU  gutter.     A.  Sax.  trig^  alveus. 
jVhplb,  «.     to   tread  lightly ;    to  walk  lamely.      Ex. 
"•  Comes  trimpling  along  on  his  crutches.'"  Swed.  trampa ; 
Belg.  drempden  ;  Teut.  trippeleH^  calcare. 
Trolly,  s.  a  low,  strong,  broad  wheeled  wagon.    G.  Brit. 
troett^  rota. 

Trouble,  «.  to  arrest,  summon  before  a  magistrate, 
serve  with  a  warrant.  Ex.  ^'  Went  and  fat  trotMe  for 
him." 

Tboub,  g.  rough  wood  generaUy,  such  as  is  used  for  the 
purpose  of  mending  hedges;  thorns  loose  or  tied  as 
fagots.  A  very  old,  and  excellent  word.  Isl.  trys^  quis- 
qiliae  ;  Teut.  Belg.  tros ;  Germ,  iross ;  Swed.  trUz ;  C. 
Brit.  irtc$a ;  Sp.  trc9a ;  Fr.  trausae^  fascis.  Lat.  Barb. 
tr&usaa.  (See  Du  Gange  under  Tboussa.)  And  hence 
has  arisen  the  more  known  word  TVkm,  as  '^  a  truaa  of 

hay^  because  it  is  made  up  in  a  certain  quantity. 

Zef  thy  wed  ys  ytake  bring  horn  the  trcu». 

Ritson's  Andtnt  Songs,  p.  36. 

And  dry  treyis  (irons?)  thai  wele  wald  brin. 

Thb  Bruce,  xvii.  61d. 

Tbow,  8.   a  wide  flat  bottomed  barge.  A.  Sax.  Germ.  Isl. 

trcg ;  Teut.  troehy  linter.     The  same  kind  of  vessel  was 

probably  meant  by  the  author  of  the  Metrical  Romance 

of  Richard  Goer  de  Lion,  when  describing  the  navy,  he 

says, 

Agaynes  hem  comen  her  naveye, 
CoggeS;  and  dromoundes^  many  galeye, 
Beiges,  schoutes,  trayeres  fele.  v.  4785. 
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Truff,  «.  «  tro«q;fa,  pronounced  short  and  sharp.     In 

Cambridgeshire,  irauf:  in  NoithampUmshire,  iroaf:  in 

Guernsey,  tfwoe, 
TuMBUNo-sHAFT,  ».  a  spiudle  rod  in  an  oatmeal  mill,  which 

lies  under  the  floor. 
Tumbrel,  «.   a  strong,  heavy  sort  of  cart,  used  sdely  for 

agiicultuial  purposes.    Fr.  tvimberM^  a  tumbreU  or  dung 

cart.  Gotgrave.  Lat.  Barb,  iwnbrdlum. 

To  dng  his  tumbr^  through  the  staring  cheap. 

Bp.  Hall's  Satiint,  v. 

TuMMT,  s.  provisions,  given  to  miners  in  a  manufacturing 
district  in  lieu  of  money. 

TuMMT  Shop»  8.  a  shop  where  the  article  of  Twnmy  is 
distributed.  These  words  had  their  birth  in  Stafford- 
shire, where  the  tHick  system  pi^vailed  a  few  years 
back  to  such  an  oppressive  degree,  that  it  became  need- 
ful for  the  legishiture  to  interfere,  and  protect  the 
lower  orders  against  the  degrading  system  pursued  by 
their  employers.  To  the  credit  of  Shropshire  Iron 
Masters  nothing  besides  the  name  ever  reached  the 
county. 

Tujfp,  9.  a  hoard,  had^  or  heap  of  potatoes  covered  vrith 
soil,  for  their  better  preservation  during  winter.  This 
is  one  of  the  singrularly  few  words  we  have  borrowed  from 
the  Welsh.  C.  Brit.  twmpoA^  'a  hillock,  a  knap,  a 
tmr^.^   Davies.     Hence  the  verb 

Tump,  f>.  expressive  of  placing  potatoes  or  turnips  in  such 
a  situation. 

Tup,  8.  a  ram.  This  is  clearly  not  provincial,  but  as  most 
of  my  predecesBors  have  admitted  the  word  into  their 
glossaries,  I  think  it  right  to  insert  it  in  mine,  were  it 
merely  for  the  sake  of  shewing  that  it  cannot  be  reason- 
ably considered  either  as  of  unfrequent  occurrence,  or 
dialectical. 

TuppiN,  part,  or  rather  a  phrase  which  expresses  a  pecu- 
liar state  of  excitement  incidental  to  ewes. 
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Uiey  will  do  a  thing  ^^  Utart  Wednesday,^'  when  I  know 
they  mtend  to  signify  that  they  will  do  it  positivdy 
on  that  particular  day. 

ToABT,  ado.  towards,  abbreviated  thus,  towardsj  toward^ 
towart^  td*art.  Ex.  ^Raining  to^art  Stretton''^  which, 
from  its  hilly  country  attracts  a  superabundance  of 
wet,  as  common  people  report  of  the  nature  of  the 
climate  there. 

Tom  Noup,  $.  the  common  tit-mouse.    Parus,  Linn. 

ToNG,  V.  to  toll,  or  make  to  speak  as  a  bell.  Ex.  ^^  Tonff 
the  bell.^  The  Teut.  tanffhm^  tintinnire,  properly  ap- 
plies to  a  ting  tang,  or  smaU  church  bell ;  this  to  a  large 
heavy  one,  the  great  bell.  Thus  we  should  say,  tongue 
or  tung  the  bell,  make  it  sound ;  from  the  substantive, 
in  the  Dan.  A.  Sax.  iunge ;  Swed.  tunga ;  Ir.  teanga ; 
Belg.  tange  ;  Teut.  tonghe ;  Germ,  tunge  ;  M.  Ooth.  iuggo ; 
lingua.     Gr.  (f>06yyi>i,  is  appositely  adduced  by  Junius. 

Tongue  Walk,  v.  to  abuse  or  scold.  Ex.  "  Pretty  well 
iangue-tDolked  him.*" 

Top  Goal,  b.  as  the  term  implies,  it  is  the  uppermost  of 
the  coal  measures,  and  considered  the  best  for  fiid. 

Top-full,  €^\  1.  full  to  the  brim.  And  ircmically,  a 
drinking  vessel  is  said  to  be  top-fnU  of  emptiness,  when 
there  is  not  any  liquid  in  it.  2.  depressed,  low.  Ex. 
"  Topfull  of  poverty,  with  twelve  children.'" 

Topping  and  Tailing,  j>hr.  to  prepare  gooseberries  for  eat- 
ing, or  potatoes  for  setting,  by  ridding  of  their  excres- 
cences.    Swed.  toppay  summitates  recidere. 

Tor-fitch,  «.  a  wild  sort  of  vetch. 

ToRMiT,  TuRMiT,  Sec  8.    usod  coutinually  for  turnip. 

ToRBiL,  s.  a  term  of  depreciation  applied  in  an  offeBsive 
sense  to  a  female,  or  to  lessen  the  good  qualities  of  a 
horse.  Ex.  **  Such  a  torril  as  yo  bin.''  "  Ycme  got  a  top 
of  a  pretty  torriV    Isl.  tor^  particula  difficultatem  notans. 

ToT,  8,  a  small  cup  or  liquid  measure.  Ex.  '^  Oly  (only) 
just  a  Mful  o'drink."'     Teut.  tote-pot ;    tugte^  cimea. 
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ToTBLY,  a4f9.  gently.     Ex.  '^  Take  it  M^^  yone  got  lots 
o^  time.''^     Swed.  Ma,  oonatu  agendum  eusoipere. 
TonjB,  $.  a  totful.     (See  remarks  under  Hantle.) 
ToTTT,  adf,  unsteady,  giddy,  light-headed  from  exoessive 
drinking.     Teut.  iauteren^  leviter  moveri. 

About  xQ  of  the  clocke  home  he  came,  and  aa  he  atode 
warmynge  him  by  the  fyie  hia  hedde  waa  ao  tottife,  that  he 
felle  into  the  fyre.  Tales  and  Qiuicke  Aruweres,  p.  6. 

Tow,  adf,  tough.  Just  as  the  word  was  used  by  our 
native  poet  five  oenturies  ago. 

Area  tjdyor  and  tower. 

P.  Plouhman,  211. 

TowiNo  Line,  g.  a  rope  affixed  to  boats  or  baiges  by  which 
they  are  drawn  along  the  surfaoe  of  the  water.  A.  Sax. 
teogan^  dueere;    tohrJine^  remulcum. 

The  aaila  were  o'  the  light  green  silk. 
The  tows  o'  tafiety. 
The  Lass  of  LotAroyan.    (Minstrely,  iii.  202.) 

They  rowd  hir  in  a  pair  o'  sheits, 
And  towd  hir  owre  the  wa. 

Percy's  IMjueSy  vol.  L  p.  122. 


TowDfQ  Path,  «.   the  path  along  whioh  horses  go  when 

attached  to  the  tawing4ine. 
TiucK-snNtt,  s.  traces  separated :  pronounced  trdaoe'9ide$. 
Tram,  a.     1.   a  strong  low  wagon  used  for  conveying 

heavy  merchandise.    Germ.  S.  Ooth.  trains  trabs :  and 

hence  a  rail  road  which  is  adapted  for  carriages  double 

the  ordinary  size,  is  called  a  Tbah-boad. 
Trapse,  «.  to  walk  indolently,  or  like  a  slattern,   to  go 

backwards  and  forwards  to  the  inconvenience  of  some 

one.     Ex.  ^^  Trapmnff  in  and  out  of  the  wet.*"     Teut. 

trabei^  discussare ;  Belg.  drabben^  cursitare. 
Tbbacls*wag,  s.  weak  beer  made  from  treacle. 
Treadle,  a.  a  foot  board  attached  to  any  kind  of  wheel, 

spinning  or  otherwise,  to  give  the  motion. 
Trib,  8.  a  wooden  ball  which  is  used  to  play  at  a  game 

not  much  unlike  *^  trap-ball.'^     (See  the  Hallams.  Gloss. 
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they  will  do  a  ibing  ^^  tdart  Wednesday/'  when  I  kn>w 
they  intend  to  signify  that  they  will  do  it  positively 
on  that  particular  day. 

ToART,  adv.  towards,  abbreviated  thus,  Ptwairdaj  tewari^ 
towart^  to" art.  Ex.  ^Raining  Ufart  Stretton^:  which, 
from  its  hilly  country  attracts  a  superabundance  of 
wet,  as  common  people  report  of  the  nature  of  the 
climate  there. 

Tom  Noup,  •.  the  commoa  tit-mouse.    Parus,  IdmiL 

ToNG,  9.  to  toU,  or  make  to  speak  as  a  bell.  Ex.  ^^  Tang 
the  bell.^  The  Teut.  tanffhe9k,  tintinnire,  properly  ap- 
plies to  a  ting  tang,  or  small  church  bell ;  this  to  a  large 
heavy  one,  the  great  bell.  Thus  we  should  say,  tongue 
or  tung  the  bell,  make  it  sound ;  from  the  substantive, 
in  the  Dan.  A.  Sax.  tunffe ;  Swed.  iunga  i  Ir.  teanffa ; 
Belg.  tonge ;  Teut.  tonphe ;  Germ,  twnge ;  M.  Goth,  tuggo ; 
lingua.     Gr.  <l>06yyai,  is  appositely  adduced  by  Junius. 

ToNouB  Walk,  «•  to  abuse  or  scold.  Ex.  ^^  Pretty  well 
tongue-walied  him.**^ 

Top  Goal,  $.  as  the  term  implies,  it  is  the  uppermost  of 
the  coal  measures,  and  considered  the  best  for  fudL 

Top-full,  adf.  I.  iiill  to  the  brim.  And  ironically,  a 
drinking  vessel  is  said  to  be  tcp-fnU  of  emptiness,  when 
there  is  not  any  liquid  in  it.  2.  deiwressed,  low.  Ex. 
"  TopJiiU  of  poverty,  with  twelve  children.'*' 

Topping  and  Tailing,  phr.  to  [Mrepare  gooseberries  for  eatr 
ing,  or  potatoes  for  setting,  by  ridding  of  their  excres- 
cences.    Swed.  tcppa^  summitates  recidere. 

ToB-PiTCH,  8,  a  wild  sort  of  vetch. 

ToRMiT,  TuRMiT,  &c.  8.    uscd  coutinually  for  turnip. 

ToRRiL,  s.  a  term  of  dej»reciation  implied  in  an  oflbnsive 
sense  to  a  female,  or  to  lessen  the  good  qualities  at  a 
horse.  Ex.  ^^  Such  a  torrU  as  yo  bin.*"  ''  Y<»ie  got  a  top 
of  a  pretty  torriL'^    Isl.  tor^  particula  difficultatem  notans. 

Tot,  *.  a  small  cup  or  liquid  measure.  Ex.  "  Oly  (only) 
just  a  totful  o'^drink."'     Teut.  tote-pot ;    tuyte^  cirnea. 
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ToTBLY,  €uh.  gsaiiy,     Ex.  '^  Take  it  tatefy^  yone  got  lotB 

o^  time.''^     Swed.  Ma,  oonatu  agendum  BUfioipere. 
ToTLB,  s.  a  totful.     (See  remarks  under  Hantle.) 
ToTTT,  adj.  unsteady,  giddy,  light-headed  frcmi  exoessiTe 
drinking.     Teut.  tautereuy  leviter  moveri. 

Abont  z^  of  the  clocke  home  he  came^  and  as  he  stode 
warmynge  him  by  the  fyie  his  hedde  was  so  toUye,  that  he 
felle  into  the  fyie.  Taki  and  Quidce  Answeree,  p.  6. 

Tow,  adf,  tough.  Just  as  the  word  was  used  by  our 
native  poet  five  oenturies  ago. 

Aran  tjdyor  and  tower. 

P.  Plouhman,  211. 

Towing  Line,  t .  a  rope  affixed  to  boats  or  baiges  by  which 
they  are  drawn  along  the  surface  of  the  water.  A.  Sax. 
teogan^  dueere;    tah4iney  remulcum. 


The  sails  were  o'  the  lig^t  green  silk, 
The  tows  o'  taffe^. 
The  La»8  of  Locnroyan.    (Minstrely^  iii.  202.) 

They  rowd  hir  in  a  pair  o'  sheits, 
And  towd  hir  owre  the  wa. 

Percy's  Bettquee,  vol.  i.  p.  122. 


TowiNo  Path,  s.   the  path  along  which  horses  go  when 

attached  to  the  tawing-line. 

Tbacb-sidsb,  s.  traces  separated :  pronounced  trdace^ddes. 
Tram,  s.     1.    a  strong  low  wagon  used  for  conveying 

heavy  merchandise.    Oerm.  S.  Goth,  iramy  trabs :  and 

hence  a  rail  road  which  is  adapted  for  carriages  double 

the  ordinary  fflze,  is  called  a  Tbam-boad. 
Tbapsb,  9.  to  walk  indolently,  or  like  a  slattern,   to  go 

backwards  and  forwards  to  the  inconvenience  of  some 

one.     Ex.  ^'  Trapmng  in  and  out  of  the  wet.'"     Teut. 

irabeniy  discussare ;  Belg.  drabben^  cursitare. 
Tbbaole-wao,  s.  weak  beer  made  from  treacle. 
Treadle,  s.  a  foot  board  attached  to  any  kind  of  wheel, 

spinning  or  otherwise,  to  give  the  motion. 
Trib,  8.  a  wooden  baU  which  is  used  to  play  at  a  game 

not  much  unlike  '*  trap-ball."'     (See  the  Hallams.  Gloss. 
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they  will  do  a  thing  "  U!aart  Wednesday/'  wh^  I  know 
they  intend  to  signify  that  they  will  do  it  positivdy 
on  that  particular  day. 

ToART,  adm.  towards,  abbreviated  thus,  tawmby  t$war4j 
towarti  to" art.  Ex.  ^Raining  Ufart  Stretton^:  whidi, 
from  its  hilly  country  attracts  a  superabundance  of 
wet,  as  common  people  report  of  the  nature  of  the 
climate  there. 

Tom  Noup,  9,  the  common  tit-mouse.    ParuSj  Lum. 

ToNO,  V.  to  toU,  or  make  to  speak  as  a  bell.  Ex.  ^^  T&nff 
the  bell.^  The  Teut.  tanffhet^  tintinnire,  properly  ap- 
plies to  a  ting  tang,  or  small  church  bell ;  this  to  a  large 
heavy  one,  the  great  bell.  Thus  we  should  say,  tongue 
or  tung  the  bell,  make  it  sound ;  from  the  substantiye, 
in  the  Dan.  A.  Sax.  funffe ;  Swed.  tunga ;  Ir.  teanga ; 
Belg.  Umge ;  Teut.  Umghe ;  Oerm.  twnge ;  M.  Qoth.  tuggo ; 
lingua.     Gr.  <f>6oyyoi,  is  appositely  adduced  by  Junius. 

ToNGUB  Walk,  v,  to  abuse  or  scold.  Ex.  "  Pretty  well 
tongue-walked  him.*^ 

Top  Goal,  «.  as  the  term  implies,  it  is  the  uppermost  of 
the  coal  measures,  and  considered  the  best  for  fud. 

Top-pull,  €uif\  1.  full  to  the  brim.  And  ircmically,  a 
drinking  vessel  is  said  to  be  top-fviU  of  emptiness,  when 
there  is  not  any  liquid  in  it.  2.  dei^ressed,  low.  Ex. 
"  Tcp/uU  of  poverty,  with  twelve  children.*** 

Topping  and  Tailing,  pkr.  to  prepare  gooseberries  for  eatr 
ing,  or  potatoes  for  setting,  by  ridding  of  their  excres- 
cences.    Swed.  toppay  summitates  recidere. 

ToB-FiTCH,  8,  a  wild  sort  of  vetch. 

ToRMiT,  TuRMiT,  &c.  8.    usod  coutinually  for  tmTiip. 

ToiuuL,  8.  a  term  of  depreciation  applied  in  an  oflbBsive 
sense  to  a  female,  or  to  lessen  the  good  qualities  of  a 
horse.  Ex.  '^  Such  a  torrU  as  yo  bin."  "  Yone  got  a  top 
of  a  pretty  tarriL'"    Isl.  tor,  particula  difiicultatem  notans. 

Tot,  8.  a  small  cup  or  liquid  measure.  Ex.  *'  Oly  (only) 
just  a  tot/ul  o'drink.'*'     Teut.  tote-pot ;    twfte^  cirnea. 
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ToTBLT,  ath,  gently.     Ex.  '^  Take  it  Mefy^  yone  got  lots 

o^  time.'*^     Swed.  Ma,  oonatu  agendum  Buscipere. 
ToTiA,  s,  a  totftd.     (See  remarks  under  Hantle.) 
ToTTT,  adj.  unsteady,  g^ddy^  light-headed  from  exoeflsiye 
drinking.     Teut.  touteren^  leviter  moveri. 

About  xij  of  the  docke  home  he  came^  and  as  he  stode 
wannynge  him  by  the  fyte  his  hedde  waa  so  tot^,  that  he 
feile  into  the  fyre.  Taka  and  (iuidce  Answerea,  p.  6. 

Tow,  adf.  tough.  JuBt  as  the  word  was  used  by  our 
native  poet  five  oenturies  ago. 

Area  tjdyor  and  tower. 

P.  Plouhman,  211. 

TowiNo  Line,  m.  a  rope  affixed  to  boats  or  baiges  by  which 
they  are  drawn  along  the  surface  of  the  water.  A.  Sax. 
teoffan^  doeere;    tokJine^  remulcum. 

The  sails  were  o'  the  light  green  silk^ 
The  tow9  o'  taffety. 
Tke  Lass  of  Lodirogan.    (Minstrely,  iii.  202.) 

They  rowd  hir  in  a  pair  o'  sheits, 
And  towd  hir  owre  the  wa. 

Percy's  Edtquea,  vol.  i.  p.  122. 

TowDfo  Path,  «•   the  path  along  which  horses  go  when 

attached  to  the  towing-line. 

TsACB-siDBs,  $.  traces  separated :  pronounced  trdace-mdei. 
Tram,  s.      1.    a  strong  low  wagon  used  for  conveying 

heavy  merchandise.    Oerm.  S.  Goth,  tram^  trabs :  and 

hence  a  rail  road  which  is  adapted  for  carriages  double 

the  ordinary  size,  is  called  a  TRAM-ROAn. 
Trapse,  «.  to  walk  indolently,  or  like  a  slattern,   to  go 

backwards  and  forwards  to  the  inconvenience  of  some 

one.     Ex.  ^^  Tra^^eeing  in  and  out  of  the  wet.*"     Teut. 

trabei^  discussare ;  Belg.  drabben^  cursitare. 
TRBAGLB-WAa,  $.  wcak  beer  made  from  treacle. 
Treadle,  a.  a  foot  board  attached  to  any  kind  of  wheel, 

spinning  or  otherwise,  to  give  the  motion. 
Trie,  s.  a  wooden  ball  which  is  used  to  play  at  a  game 

not  much  unlike  ^*  trap-baH.""     (See  the  Hallams.  Gloss. 
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they  will  do  a  thing  ^^  Ufcwt  Wednesday,^'  when  I  know 
they  mtend  to  signify  that  they  will  do  it  podtivdy 
on  that  particular  day. 

ToART,  adflo.  towards,  abbreviated  thus,  touxurdsj  towtmt^ 
towarii  tda/ii,  Ex.  ^Raining  tSofrii  Stretton^^  which, 
from  its  hilly  country  attracts  a  superabundance  of 
wet,  as  common  people  report  of  the  nature  of  the 
climate  there. 

Tom  Noup,  ».  the  common  tit-moose.    Paru$,  Linn. 

ToNG,  9.  to  toU,  or  make  to  speak  as  a  bell.  Ex.  ^^  Trnig 
the  bell.^  The  Teat,  tanffhen,  tintinnire,  properly  ap- 
plies  to  a  ting  tang,  or  small  church  belt ;  this  to  a  large 
heavy  one,  the  great  bell.  Thus  we  should  say,  icnffue 
or  tung  the  bell,  make  it  sound ;  from  the  substantive, 
in  the  Dan.  A.  Sax.  tunffe ;  Swed.  tunga  i  Ir.  teanga ; 
Belg.  tange ;  Tout,  tonghe ;  Germ,  tunffe ;  M.  Goth,  tuffgo ; 
lingua.     Gr.  <p66yyoi,  is  appositely  adduced  by  Junius. 

ToNGUB  Walk,  <y,  to  abuse  or  scold.  Ex.  "  Pretty  weD 
tongm-waOsed  him.^ 

Top  Coal,  #.  as  the  term  implies,  it  is  the  uppermost  of 
the  coal  measures,  and  considered  the  best  for  fuel. 

Top-full,  adj.  1.  fiiU  to  the  brim.  And  ironically,  a 
drinking  vessel  is  said  to  be  top-fM  of  emptiness,  when 
there  is  not  any  liquid  in  it.  2.  depressed,  low.  Ex. 
"  TopfuU  of  poverty,  with  twelve  children.*** 

Topping  and  Tailing,  pkr,  to  prepare  gooseberries  for  eat- 
ing, or  potatoes  for  setting,  by  ridding  of  their  excres- 
cences.    Swed.  toppa,  summitates  recidere. 

ToB-FiTCH,  8,  a  wild  sort  of  vetch. 

ToRMiT,  TuRMiT,  &c.  8.    usod  contuiually  for  turmp* 

ToRRiL,  8,  a  term  of  de][»reciation  applied  in  an  offensive 
sense  to  a  female,  or  to  lessen  the  good  qualities  of  a 
horse.  Ex.  "  Such  a  torrU  as  yo  bin.*^  "  Yone  got  a  top 
of  a  pretty  tarril.'^    Isl.  tor,  particula  difficultatem  notans. 

Tot,  8.  a  small  cup  or  liquid  measure.  Ex.  "  Oly  (only) 
just  a  Mful  o^drink."'     Tout,  tote-pat ;    tttyte,  cirnea. 
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ToTBLY,  €uh.  gently.     Ex.  ^^  Take  it  Mely^  yone  got  lots 
o*"  time.'"     Swed.  tata,  oonatu  agendum  suscipere. 
ToTLB,  s,  a  totful.     (See  remarks  under  Hantlb.) 
ToTTT,  adf.  unsteady,  giddy,  light-headed  from  exoessive 
drinking.     Tout*  tauteren^  leviter  moveri. 

About  z^  of  the  docke  home  he  eame,  and  as  he  stode 
warmynge  him  by  the  fyie  hia  hedde  waa  ao  tUtye,  that  he 
felle  into  the  fyre.  Talei  and  Qiuidce  Anstgere*,  p.  6. 

Tow,  ad/,  tough.  Just  as  the  word  was  used  by  our 
native  poet  five  oenturies  ago. 

Aren  tjdjor  and  tower, 

P.  Plouhman,  211. 

TowiNo  Line,  a.  a  rope  affixed  to  boats  or  baiges  by  which 
they  are  drawn  along  the  surfaoe  of  the  water.  A.  Sax. 
teoffan,  dueere;    toh4iney  remulcum. 

The  aaik  were  o'  the  light  green  ailk. 
The  towi  o'  taSety. 
The  Lose  of  Lodiropan.    (Mmstrely,  iii.  202.) 

They  lowd  hir  in  a  pair  o'  sheita, 
And  towd  hir  owre  the  wa. 

PsRCY'a  BeUques,  vol.  L  p.  122. 

TowDTO  Path,  a.   the  path  along  which  horses  go  when 

attached  to  the  towing*Kne. 
TBAGB-smiB,  a.  traces  separated :  pronounced  trdace^tideB. 
Tram,  «.     1.   a  strong  low  wagon  used  for  convejring 

heavy  merchandise.    Oerm.  S.  Goth,  trains  trabs :  and 

hence  a  rail  road  which  is  adapted  for  carriages  double 

the  ordinary  size,  is  called  a  Tram-road. 
Trapse,  «.  to  walk  indolently,  or  like  a  slattern,   to  go 

backwards  and  forwards  to  the  inconvenience  of  some 

one.     Ex.  ^'  Tfx^jfesinff  in  and  out  of  the  wet."'     Tout. 

trabmii  discussare ;  Belg.  drabbm^  cursitare. 
Trbaolb-waq,  a.  weak  beer  made  from  treacle. 
Treadub,  a.  a  foot  board  attached  to  any  kind  of  wheel, 

spinning  or  otherwise,  to  give  the  motion. 
Trib,  a.  a  wooden  ball  which  is  used  to  play  at  a  game 

not  much  unlike  '*  trap-ball.''"     (See  the  Hallams.  Gloss. 
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ifforchmy    Prom  p.  Parv.  warchynge  or  sdeeneste.  A.  Sax* 
foaercj  dolor. 

Wardinb,  a  tenmnation  to  several  of  our  namee  of  places 
in  the  county,  which  signifies  a  possession,  farm,  or 
village,  and  has  been  gradually  changed  from  the 
A.  SaK.  teorti,  pnedium,  fundus,  to  Worthen  (oo.  Sa- 
lop),  Wardmy  and  Wairdme.  Thus  we  have  Bulwab- 
DiNK    (pronounced    Bullerdine),    Isl.    Bcl^    praedium; 

POLLERDINB,    ShBAWABDINE,    BbLBWARDINE,    ChBSWABDINB, 

Wbookwardinb,  Stanwabdinb,   and   Llanvair  Watbb- 

DOfB. 

Ware,  Wbir,  #.  an  embankment  across  a  stream  by  which 
the  water  is  driven  from  its  usual  channel  to  turn  a  mill, 
or  irrigate  the  adjacent  land.  This  is  an  acknowledged 
word  among  all  Shropshire  lovers  of  the  angle,  and  I  find 
it  in  the  admirable  little  treatise  on  Fly-Fishing,  written 
by  Richard  Bowlker,  who  was  a  native  of  Ludlow  or  its 
immediate  neighbourhood.  Speaking  of  the  trout,  he 
says,  ^'  a  little  before  they  spawn,  they  make  up  the  river 
towards  the  Spring-head,  and  to  admiration  will  get 
through  Mills,  Wa/res^  and  Flood-gates.^  Edition  printed 
at  Worcester  in  1748,  (supposed  to  be  the  first,)  p.  14. 
A.  Sax.  WcBt^bcsra^  piscina.  Teut.  W0rey  agger.  Lat. 
Barb.  wera.  In  the  explanation  of  which  word  Du 
Cange  has  fallen  into  an  error,  in  explaining  it  as  a 
beacon,  as  the  context  of  the  passage  he  adduces  clearly 
shews.  Weiis  cuU  motkis  factis,  &c.  which  means,  wares 
or  moats,  being  made.    Chaucer,  teefe. 

And  laye  weris  and  q»renteiiB  in  nan^we  biookrB. 

Piers  of  PuOhanu 

Wabbholb,  Weibhole,  8.  a  hole  into  which  the  back  water 

of  a  mill  stream  falls. 
Wasisel,  Wastbil,  s.    1.    a  spendthrift,  or  youth  who 

turns  out  ill,  one  who  is  deemed  of  no  reputation.    2.  an 

imperfect  specimen  of  earthenware  or  china,  something 

east  aside  as  *  waste.** 
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Watbb  Sparrow,  g.  the  Reed  Bunting .  Emberiza  Sckw- 
ntebu.     Linn. 

Watdt,  WeAdt,  adf.  This  has  been  noticed  both  by 
Ray  and  Bailey  as  a  Shropflhire  word,  and  they  seem  to 
have  caught  entirely  the  spirit  of  its  meaning  in  the  defi- 
nitions they  have  ^yen.  The  latter  expUuns  it  thus, 
^'  A  WHBADT  mile,  a  mile  beyond  expectation,  a  tedious 
one  i^  and  the  former  says  a  whbadt  mile,  is  a  long  mile, 
a  mile  longer  than  it  seems  to  be.  And  thus  too,  every 
task  or  Ubour  which  turns  out  to  be  greater  than  was  at 
one  time  anticipated,  or  any  thing  that  is  peculiarly  long, 
tedious,  or  wearisome,  is  ^^  a  wbadt  job,""  or  described  as 
^^miffity  wayd^r    A.  Sax.  mAe,  longus. 

Wbal,  «.  a  strong  wicker  basket  of  a  conical  form  used  in 
the  river  Severn  for  catching  eels.     A.  Sax.  ce^mil,  nassa. 

Wbrvhi,  9.  a  small  insect  which  is  very  detrimental  to 
thrashed  grain.  A.  Sax.  mUba,  mfd,  curculio,  vermes. 
Teut.  weuel;  Oerm.  wiblen,  vermioulus  in  fabis  nascens. 

WsKLT,  adj.  weak.    Ex.  ^^  A  poor  ttekfy  cratur."" 

Will,  «•  to  spring  out  as  water,  to  issue  forth.  A  word 
in  great  vogue  with  miners  and  pump  makers.  (See  de- 
rivations under  Waix.) 

Thereby  a  chriatall  streaooke  did  gettthr  play 
Which  from  a  sacred  fountaine  loefliM  forth  aiway. 

Faery  Queene,  L  1. 

Wells,  8.  the  under  parts  of  a  wagon. 

Wellt,  ado.  nearly,  ahnost,  ieeU  nigh,  Ex.  ^*  Welfy  tired.^ 
''  WeOjf  done  for.""  ''  WeOif  a  good  distance.""  A.  Sax. 
wd  neah,  pene.  Wilbraham.  Craven  Oloss.  Brockett. 
Tim  Bobbin.     Bailey. 

Wenlock  Franehise ;  The  Franchise,  or  that  division  of 
the  county  of  Salop  which  is  known  under  this  title  was 
originally  under  the  jurisdiction  of  the  Prior  of  Wenlock, 
in  consequence  of  the  possessions  of  the  church  lying 
within  these  limits.  With  the  exception  of  Clun,  the 
ancient  privileges  still  extend  over  the  same  country : 
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the  ecclesiastical  rights  having  become  merged  in  munf- 
cipal  ones. 

'^  I  am  old  enough,**^  says  a  late  Town  Clerk  of  Wen- 
lock,  writing  to  the  Commissioners  of  the  Public  Records, 
to  remember  an  old  custom,  and  the  last  time  it  took 
place  was  about  sixty  years  ago ;  it  was  called  the  ^^  Boy^s 
Bailiff,^  and  was  held  in  the  Easter  week.  Holy  Thurs- 
day, or  in  Whitsun  week,  and  I  have  no  doubt  was  for 
the  purpose  of  going  a  bannering  the  extensive  bounda- 
ries of  this  franchise,  which  consists  of  eighteen  parishes. 
It  consisted  of  a  man  who  wore  a  hairnsloth  gown  and 
was  called  the  bailiff,  a  recorder,  justices,  town  clerk, 
sheriff,  treasurer,  crier,  and  other  municipal  officers. 
They  were  a  large  retinue  of  men  and  boys  mounted  on 
horseback,  begirt  with  wooden  swords,  which  they  car- 
ried on  their  right  sides,  so  that  they  must  draw  the 
swords  out  of  the  scabbards  with  their  left  hands.  They, 
when  I  knew  them,  did  not  go  the  boundary,  but  used  to 
caU  at  all  the  gentlemen's  houses  in  the  franchise,  where 
tiiey  were  regaled  with  meat,  drink,  and  money;  and 
before  the  conclusion  they  assembled  at  the  pillory  at  the 
Ouildhall,  where  the  town  clerk  read  some  sort  of  rigma- 
role which  they  called  their  charter,  and  I  remember  one 
part  was, 

"  We  go  from  Beckbuiy  and  Badger  to  Stoke  on  the  Glee, 
**  To  Monkhopton,  Round  Acton^  and  so  retarn  we." 

Beckbury,  Badger,  and  Stoke  on  the  Clee  were  and  are 
the  two  extreme  points  of  the  franchise.  North  and 
South;  Monkhopton  and  Round  Acton  are  two  other 
parishes  on  the  return  from  Stoke  St  Milborough,  other- 
wise Stoke  on  the  Clee  (or  perhaps  Milburgha,  the 
tutelarj^Saint  of  the  Abbey  of  Wenlock),  to  Much  Wen- 
lock.  This  custom  I  conceive  to  have  originated  in  going 
a  bannering,  unless  it  should  have  been  got  up  as  a  mock* 
ery  to  the  magistracy  of  the  franchise;  but  I  rather  think 
the  former. — Beport  of  Beeord  Cammisstoner$y  1837,  p.  50?. 
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Wbrrit,  v.  to  teaae ;  a  peevish  child  werrits  its  parents, 
and  a  cur  dog  werrits  a  pig.  The  word  seems  to  have 
the  same  meaning  as  teeny ^  from  which  it  is  in  a  trifling 
degree  transformed.  And  tMfty,  again,  is  identical  with 
tporry. 

He  was  ware  of  a  wyld  bore, . 
Wold  have  werrved  a  man. 
Pkrcy  iii.  p.  9.    The  Boy  and  the  Mantle. 

Wbsh,  9.  to  wash.  The  generally  received  form  has  more 
authority  than  this,  as  the  Belg.  and  Teut.  etymons 
evince  in  teasehen;  and  the  A.  Sax.  in  tcocsan,  lavare. 
Though  R.  of  Brunne  does  use  toeschj  Chaucer  wesA^  and 
Lyndsay,  toesche. 

Wbshous,  i.  a  wash-house.     With  tceshiub^  &c.     Bailey. 

Wbt  Board,  s.  I.  a  cutting  out  board  used  by  shoe- 
makers. 2.  boards  which  are  moveable,  that  slide  into 
grooves  within  the  bottom  jambs  of  bam  doors. 

Wbtchbt,  ad/,  wet  in  the  feet :  wet  generally.  Ex. 
''  WetcAet  i'  th'  fit  like.""  We  have  gradually  altered  this 
word  from  the  old  English  weitsehode:  thus  weiUehodey 
teetschode^  weUchedey  wekhed^  wetchet.  It  is  by  no  means 
local,  being  nearly  in  all  the  glossaries  into  which  I  have 
looked  for  it. 

Weiie  and  weitediode,  went  I  forthe. 

P.  Plouhman,  339. 

Whack,  g.  money.  Ex.  ''  Got  the  whctei.'*^  This  and  the 
next  word  are  genuine  vulgarisms,  and  for  our  credit 
their  use  is  pretty  general. 

Whack,  v.  to  beat.     Ex.  "  A  good  whoAAing!^ 

Whacker,  8,  any  thing  large. 

Whacking,  adj,  large. 

Whate,  Whbot,  8.  wheat.  None  but  a  Shropshire  tongue 
can  give  the  precise  enunciation  of  this  word.  Wheai 
may  be  said  by  any  one,  but  how  shall  I  endeavour  to 
teach  them  the  art  of  articulating  each  letter  in  the 
manner  we  do !      Whee-ut  sounds  something  like  it ;  and 
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the  M.  Qoth.  htoait,  also  geeins  to  favour  the  conunon 
pronunoiation. 

Whauyb,  o.  1 .  to  cover.  Ex.  ^^  Wkauve  a  boul  dish  oV 
it.''  2.  to  hang  over.  Ex.  "  The  trees  tchauifer  o'er  the 
road  soa.''  3.  to  incline,  lean  towards.  Ex.  ^'  It  wiam/oes 
to'arts  us."'     Isl.  hvdfi ;   Dan.  hwdwr^  invertere. 

WhiffiiE,  r.  to  flutter,  be  unsteady,  uncertain.  Ex.  ^^  To 
wMffle  about."'  Isl.  huer/a^  vertere.  Belg.  Teut.  wegfden, 
fluctuare.  And  hence  the  phrase  of  a  whifUng  feSUnm^ 
one  who  is  uncertain. 

Whinach,  <>.  to  cry,  sob,  lament.  Ex.  "  Whod  bist  a 
whifMching  a  that'ns  for!"  This  and  whine  are  synony- 
mous. A.  Sax.  ioanian^  flere.  S.  Goth,  wenga;  Belg, 
weenen ;  Dan.  hiiner ;  Swed.  hwifM ;  Isl.  w&nia  ;  M. 
Goth,  quainon  ;  Arm.  queni ;  Ir.  cfuinXm ;  Alam.  wmwm^ 
plorare. 

Whinny,  «.  to  neigh,  hinny  as  a  young  horse,  or  colt. 
Isl.  hmna^  fremere.     Lat,  himio. 

WiflPPBT,  «.  a  dog  bred  betwixt  a  greyhound  and  a 
spaniel. 

Whiskbt,  $,  a  strong  basket.  Ex.  ^^  Packed  up  in  a 
whisket.^  All  the  Glossographers  have  admitted  this 
word  under  an  idea  I  presume  that  it  is  local.  Their 
notice  of  it  therefore  would  have  made  mine  unneoessaiy 
if  I  had  not  often  heard  people  ask  what  we  meant  by 
it.  From  this  it  seems  that  it  is  dialectical,  though 
not  peculiar  to  any  of  us.  The  Celt,  wucaud^  pressom, 
and  C.  Brit,  gwcuk^  compressio,  adduced  by  Baxter 
throw  no  light  upon  my  eyes  as  regards  tlie  origin 
of  this  word.  We  receive  it,  I  suspect,  from  the  Teut. 
toisie^  vimen.   Coles. 

Whittlb,  8.  a  knife,  generally  not  a  good  one.  Ex.  ^^  A 
penny  whittle  two  backs,  and  nivir  a  Aedge."  M.  Goth. 
huet  toly  a  sharp  instrument.  (Brockett.)  A.  Sax.  hwitelj 
cultellus :  and  not  whytd  as  Brockett,  or  whitd  as  the 
Craven  Gloss,  says. 
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Whoard,  8.  a  hoard,  aooording  to  an  usual  ouetom  of 

adding  a  to. 

Or  like  a  filthy  heap  of  dung, 
That  lyeth  in  a  whoard. 

PbbcVs  Rdiques,  yoL  i.  p.  225. 

Whod,  pron.  what.  By  a  frequent  method  we  have  of 
changmg  t  final  mto  d.  Ex.  ^*  Whodne  say !  ^  (i.  e.) 
Whod  dunne  say ;  Whod  dun  ye  say ;  What  do  ye  say! 

Whot,  adf.  hot.  The  w  is  inTariably  prefixed  by  the 
lower  orders,  and  as  it  seemeth  from  early  English  writers 
not  without  sufficient  authority.  Thus  the  Craven  Olos- 
sarist  cites  two  for  its  use :  and  my  late  friend  Mr  Wil- 
braham  quotes  the  Christen  State  of  Matrimonye,  '*Then 
shall  the  indignaeion  of  the  Lorde  wax  fohai  over  you.^^  p.  8. 

WiBBLE  woBBUB,  odv.  Unsteadily,  on  one  side.  (See  Waglb.) 

WibUe  wolMe  went  the  gonder. 

Old  Salopian  Song. 

WiCKT,  $.  the  Mountain  Ash :  in  C<n*ve  Dale  the  wUiy  or 
willow,  (A.  Sax.  wiihig^  salix)  usually  denotes  the  same  tree. 
I  am  not  aware  of  any  magical  virtues  being  attributed 
to  this  tree  by  my  countrymen.  They  are  a  very  literal 
and  sensible  set  of  folks,  and  as  one  of  them  informed 
me  upon  a  particular  occasion  unconnected  with  the 
present  subject,  ''  dunna  consam  em  wi'  sich  nonsense.'*^ 
The  poetical  charms  with  which  Romance  has  invested 
it  are  unknown  to  us.  I  fear  we  have  no  soul  for 
poetry,  and  are  disposed  to  receive  with  greater  plea- 
sure what  satisfies  the  appetite,  than  what  pleases  the 
fancy.  Thus  we  drink  no  inspiration  whatever  from 
this  humble  tree,  nor  do  we  discern  any  of  its  efficacy 
in  protecting  us  from  Witchcraft:  though  Shakspeare 
invested  it  with  incantation,  and  our  border  neighbours 
have  found  out  the  art  of  extracting  a  beverage  from 
its  crude  berries. 

Wig,  9.  a  bun.     Teut.  wegghe^  panis  triticeus. 

Will  gill,  b,  an  Hermaphrodite.  Isl.  'ceiU^  male  compac- 
tus ;  gil^  hiatus. 
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Wimble  bbnt,  $.  a  light,  long  sort  of  gnue,  sometimeB 
termed  windh-efyuw.  (See  Bknt.)  S.Goth.  Swed.  ioinda; 
Germ,  toimmelen ;  Teut.  Belg.  toemden ;  IsL  tcomb,  mo- 
titare.  Wimble  is  used  by  Spenser,  and  from  the  context 
means,  light. 

He  was  so  wtmMs  and  so  wight. 

In  the  South-western  part  of  the  county  the  word  is 
used  as  a  simile  to  denote  unsteadiness,  or  uncertainty. 
Ex.  ''  You're  like  a  wWMe  bent:' 

Windfall,  «.  any  thing  good  and  out  of  the  usual  course 
of  fortune,  as  an  unexpected  legacy,  or  hit  of  luck. 
Ex.  ^^  Gome  in  for  a  good  mnd/aU  from  his  oud  nuncle.'" 
Germ.  faUj  eventus  fortuitus.    Teut.  «a/,  fortuna. 

WiN-Bows,  «.  hay  raked  together  in  rows,  so  that  the 
wind  may  have  power  to  dry  it,  mnd-rows,  as  it  were. 
Gotgrave  recognises  the  word  in  his  explication  of  the 
phrase  ^mettre  le  foin  en  roue,'  viz.  in  mnd^Mialiety 
or  windrows.  It  is  also  a  Scotch  term,  as  I  find  it, 
though  in  rather  an  altered  form,  in  the  Ballad  of  the 
Fermorar  and  his  Dochter  printed  in  Mr  Laing's  va- 
luable collection. 

As  I  did  walk  onys  be  ane  medo  side. 

In  ane  symmer  seasotm^  quhen  men  fnyimw  thair  hay. 

WiBE-woRM,  8.  an  insect  which  our  farmers  say  destroys 
the  root  of  their  crops.  I  have  not  yet  been  able  to 
identify  it  so  satisfactorily  as  to  indicate  to  my  brother 
entomolo^sts  what  it  is. 

Wiss  Man,  8.  a  conjurer. 

Wishful,  €uif.  anxious.  We  convert  many  of  our  sub- 
stantives into  adjectives  by  ^ving  to  them  this  termi- 
nation, as  hwrryfvi^  for  hasty :  foUyfid^  for  foolish,  &c. 

With,  Withe,  8.  a  twisted  band  of  willow,  used  for  hor- 
ticultural purposes.  Under  the  A.  Sax.  word  mihthe^ 
restis,  vinculum,  Somner  explains  '^  a  tcith^  a  unthie^  a 
rope  or  band  made  of  willow  or  mthie  tree  writhen, 
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serving  instead  of  a  halter  or  oord.^^  €.  Brit,  lojrdtf,  id. 
(Camb.  and  Celt.  Quarterly,  vol.  iv.  p.  489.) 

He  bar  a  boidon  yboonde  vdih  a  1>rod  lyste 
In  a  weifih  wynde  wyse  ywiythe  al  aboute. 

P.  Plouhman^  119. 
A  wUhthe  was  heoie  stole,  oertes. 
With  on  othir  thy  weoven  y-gurte. 

Kyno  Alisaunder,  y.  4714.. 

Hang'd  on  a  writhen  wyihe  since  Martin's  eve. 

Hall's  Satires,  voL  iv.  s.  4. 

WrrHBRiNQB,  ^.  the  second  floor  of  a  malthouse.  The 
first  is  the  Coming  Floor,  (q.  v.),  where  the  barley  ger- 
minates, in  the  second  its  growth  is  checked,  and  it 
ttithers;  hence  the  name. 

WiTHT,  s.  a  willow.     A.  Sax.  witAiff,  salix. 

WizzBN,  V.  to  fade  away,  wither.  S.  Gk>th.  ttima  ;  Swed. 
teiitna ;  Isl.  msna ;  A.  Sax.  itistUan ;  Dan.  vimetf  mar- 
cescere.    Sir  D.  Lyndsay. 

WizzBN-FACED,  odf.  thin,  lank,  eager  in  the  countenance 
through  disease.  Ex.  ''Such  a  mzzev^faeed  looking 
rascal  !^^     Is  weaal^faced^  a  corruption  of  this ! 

Wont,  s.  a  mole ;  (See  Oont.)  commonly  pronounced 
with  an  aspirate. 

A  moul  or  iBwmt  enclosed  in  an  earthen  pot,  if  you  set  then 
the  powder  of  brimstone  on  fire,  she  wil  call  other  moles  or 
wcnU  to  help  her  with  a  veiy  mourning  roioe. 

Lupton's  Thowand  Notable  TUngs,  p.  52.  £dit.  166a 

Wool,  a  common  prefix  to  the  names  of  places,  which 
seemeth  to  me  to  be  derived  from  the  Latin  mUus. 
Thus  we  have  Woolerton,  Woolaston,  Woolotanton,  &c. 

WoosB,  9.  mud.  Unfrequent.  A.  Sax.  ico$e^  succus.  Verel. 
in  Indie,  tos,  humor,  aqua. 

In  foow  and  in  donge. 

P.  Plouhman,  213. 

'Worses,  comp.  of  adj.  bad.  This  use  of  the  double  com- 
parative though  sounding  barbarously,  is  nevertheless 
not  without  poetical  authority. 
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Changed  to  a  ieor«er  abape  thoa  canst  not  be. 

1  Henry  VL 
A  dreadfdl  qniet  felt,  and  uxirMr  &r 
Than  arms^  a  sullen  interval  of  war. 

DaYDBir.  i 


WoBT-LADDER,  8,  811  implemeiit  used  in  brewing,  over  which 

the  hop  sieve  is  parsed  ajtid  shaken. 
Wrbbt^s  Shop,  s.   a  carpenter^   or  more  frequently  a 

WheehorigMB  shop.     We  never  use  the  word  unoom- 

pounded.     A.  Sax.  wryhia^  operarius. 
WuNNA,  Wunnod;  will  not:  most  frequently  the  first 

letter  takes  the  sound  of  the  aspirate,  as  hunnay  hw^ 

nod:  also  wonder  is  as  often  pronounced  honder,   Ex. 

"  Egad  I  shoul^m  hwnder.^ 


I 


f 


is  prefixed  to  a  vast  number  of  wcwds 

whioh  oommoice  with  the  Mpinte, 

and  is  sabfltttated  for  it;   in  cooae- 

qnoioe  of  this  we  have  few  bc^nning 

.   with  this  letter  that   can   truly  be 

'   called  arduical  or  dialectical,  though 

I   ihej  may  be  provinciaL 

It  often  takes  the  place  of  e  and  m  ,-   as  in  the  words 

tarti.  Mm,  tanud,  Sic.  we  say  ffortli,  yam,  yanutt,  &c. 

And  also  in  the  names  of  {daoee  we  find  it  exeroiung 

the  same  power,  as  Ykbtdn  for  Earditigton:  Ybatchi 

for  Battm, 

Yablb,  adj.  able.  Ex.  "  Wmma  yabie.'" 
Yallbb,  adf.  yellow.  Ex.  "  Ae  yaUer  as  gall."  This 
ocMnmon  example  of  the  maimer  in  which  we  employ  the 
word  is  ple<Hiastio,  and  that  is  the  worst  that  oan  be 
said  of  it,  as  the  following  affinities  wiU  shew.  It  will 
be  seen  ^m  them  that  a  remarkable  c(»igmity  exists 
between  the  sabstantire  gaB,  and  the  adjective  yeUotD, 
and  that  the  metaphor  is  strictly  appropriate.  lelandic, 
Gall;  Danish,  Galh;  Franco  Theotisc,  QaUa;  Swed- 
ish, Galla,  Gvll;  Teutonic,  GaRe,  GalU ;  Belgio,  GaU, 
Gtd;  German,  GaBe,  GeS;  A.  Sax.  GaUe,  QttOem ; 
Italian,  GtOla,  Giotto;  Spanish,  Gattia,  Talde;  Frendi, 
GaUe;    Lat.  Fd,  Flatm. 
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Yale,  Yeal,  $.  ale. 

Yarbs,  8.  herbfi.  Ex.  ^^  Cut  him  as  small  as  yar&«  to  the 
pot."" 

Yard-Coal,  8.  a  measure  of  coal  which  lies  upon  the 
the  Black  Ba88e8^  (q.  v.)  which  Blaei  B(U8e8^  repose  upon 
the  FkMone.  (q.  v.) 

Yare,  8.  hair.     Ex.  "  No  yare  atop  on  his  yed.'*' 

Yarn,  «.  to  earn.  Ex.  "  Thee  wou^dstna  yar»  thy  saut.^ 
A.  Sax.  cbmian;  Germ,  amen^  acquirere. 

Yarning,  part,  yearning,  desirous  of.  Ex.  ^^  Her^s  got  a 
ya/ming  ater  it  like.'*^  Promp.  Parv.  Yamynge^  or  de- 
siringe. 

Yat,  Yate,  8,  a  gate.  The  common  ^  is  so  softened  in 
this  word  that  it  partakes  rather  of  the  sound  of  y,  but 
it  is  more  lingual  than  y  alone  is  generally  pronounced : 
perhaps  The&<xt^  and  Thea-at,  convey  the  closest  ap- 
proach to  euphony.  We  seldom  hear  any  material  dif- 
ference in  the  pronunciation  of  the  universally  received 
jfotSy  (ffdrot)  unless  it  be  from  the  generation  that  it  is 
now  passing  away  ^m  a  rural  and  secluded  district.  In 
Corve  Dale,  where  I  have  all  along  considered  our  diar 
lect  to  be  spok^i  with  the  greatest  purity,  the  old  and 
softened  pronunciation  however  still  lingers.  The  lower 
orders  throughout  the  county  universally  speak  of  the 
Open  hates,  and  the  Oaken-tatbs,  for  the  Oken  gates, 
and  of  Wood  tat,  for  Woodgate  near  Much  Wenlock. 
It  is  the  ancient  orthoepy,  as  may  be  seen  by  the  Promp. 
Parv.  having  yate^  porta ;  and  in  the  quotations  ensuing. 
Bailey,  in  his  Dictionaiy,  has  ^^  Oken  Yate  [of  Ooi  and 
Gate']  a  smaU  village  in  Shropshire.^' 

Hy  stolen  the  kayes  under  their  yate, 

Kyng  Alisaunder,  v.  3276. 

Sperre  the  yate  fa&iy  for  fear  of  fraude, 

Shqsheard'e  Calendar, 

Yean,  v.  to  bring  forth  lambs,  to  ean.  This  is  so  written 
says  Nares  by  all  writers  from  Drayton  to  Dryden. 
A.  Sax.  eanian ;  Gael.  Ir.  gein^  parere. 
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Yeath,  t.  1 .  a  heath.  2.  the  ground.  Ex.  ^^  Dung  it 
down  o^  th^  yeath.**^  (pronounced  in  this  instance  yutL) 

YKDy  8.  1.  the  head.  Ex.  *'  A  yed  and  shouthua  taller.'^ 
2.  a  place  where  one  collier  only  can  work  at  a  time, 
the  room  allotted  being  about  one  yard  and  a  quarter 
wide,  and  three  quarters  high.  A  double  yed  is  twice 
this  width. 

Yed,  to  drive,  «.  to  make  an  aperture  or  way  of  the 
above  kind;  yeds  are  always  driven  the  same  dimen- 
sions. 

Ybdart,  Ybthart,  8.  Edward.     Isl.  laivardr. 

Yellow-Homber,  8.  the  Chaffinch.  FringiUa  Ccelebs  of  Jen- 
nens. 

Yeorth,  8.  the  earth,  ground.  The  peculiar  pronuncia- 
tion given  to  this  word  bears  great  similarity  to  the 
Isl.  jorih^  terra.  (Dan.  jord.)  the  e  is  nearly  silent,  or 
at  least  assumes  the  sound  of  o^  very  like  what  it  is 
presumed  to  have  received  when  the  Romance  of  Kyng 
Alisaunder  was  translated,  (circa  1438.) 

EcrthUehe  knyght,  or  eorthlkihe  kyng. 

y.  429. 

And  richely  is  broughte  to  the  eorthe. 

V.  1362. 

Ybow,  8.  an  ewe.  Here  we  retain  the  old  pronunciation. 
A.  Sax.  eowe ;  Tout.  Belg.  omoe^  ovis  fsemina. 

Bot,  thay^  lyke  numnis^  into  thair  rage^ 
Unplsaelet  lynnis  amang  the  yowii. 

Sir  D.  Lyndsay's  Monarchies  p.  236. 

Yerd,  ^.  ].  a  yard  wand,  or  in  pure  Salopian  orthoepy, 
a  yeard  mizzhwre.  2.  a  yard,  back  premises,  or  a  small 
piece  of  land  lying  contiguous  to  a  dwelling.  This  most 
ancient  word  may  be  traced  through  the  Parthian, 
Punic,  Sarmatian,  Celtic,  Greek  and  Latin  tongues  to 
several  with  which  ours  is  more  closely  aUied.  Thus, 
C.  Brit,  gardd;  M.  Ooih.  gards^  domus ;  A.  Sax.  geard^ 
area;  Verel.  in  Indie,  gardy  fundus,  rusticus,  sedificiis 
necessariis  circumseptus  ;  Sorab.  hrodz ;  Pol.  grodz,  sta- 
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bulum ;  Franc,  gardo ;  Teut.  Germ.  Fris.  Sicamb.  ff€imL, 

hortufi;   Swed.  ffdrd,  area  sedificiis  ciicmndaia;   Lapp. 

garde^  gcterde^  Iooub  conseptuB. 

Sigh  I  thee  not  in  the  gherd  with  him. 

Wiclif's  New  Tettament,  Joh.  ch.  xriiL 

Bi  feiih  Jacob  diynge  blesside  alle  the  sones  of  Joseph  and 
onouride  the  higheneese  of  his  gherde,  Ebrewis,  c  xL 

Man  wnminan,  alle  yede  to  swerde^ 
Bothe  in  house^  and  eke  inuerde, 

R.  Cosa  DB  Lion,  y.  4672. 

In  as  moche  as  I  maked  yon  afeid. 
Whan  I  you  herte>  and  brought  out  of  your  yerd, 

Nonnet  PreeHet  Tale,  y.  1542a 

A  yerd  she  had^  enclosed  all  about 

id,  14853. 

Ybbth,  8»  the  earUi. 

This  COTS  the  yerihe  he  forbede. 

Sir  Amadas,  v.  172. 

YiLVB,  9.  a  dung  fork,   an  mZ,  as  we  more  commonly 

call   it,  instead  of  either,   from  which   word  yihe  is 

transmuted.     (See  Evil.) 
Yo,  Ybod,  pron.  you.     Ex.  "  Yo  bin.""    Also  yom,  and 

yowm  for  yours. 
YoungW,  adj.  youngest.     Ex.  '*  The  you/ng^tt  o  ten  on 

em. 
Yowl,  'o.  1.  to  cry.     Ex.  '*  Whod  bin  'e  aryawUng  about! 

come  to  thy  mate.^'^   2.  to  howl  as  a  dog. 

And  the  towne  tykes  yowke, 

Montgomery's  Flytmg. 

The  black  dog  youtd;  he  saw  the  light 
Nae  man  but  I  could  see. 

Herd's  SoiMA  Sonye^  vol.  L  p.  137. 
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Abberley  Hills,  70. 

Abbey  Forhed,  324. 

Abdoiiy  3. 

Abdon  Boify  3.  73. 161. 

AhergBkYesmy,  6fL  140.  148. 

Aberpexgwm,  183. 

AberjBdr,  153. 

AbttTjFBl wy  \hf  04. 

Abington  Wood,  201. 

Abory,  11. 16. 31.  205. 

Abydos,  138. 

Acton,  in  Compostion,  240.  802. 

Acton  Bmnel,  73. 141. 

Acton  Bonnd,  612. 

Adiymyttiom,  138. 

Akeman  Street,   150.  254.  264. 

27& 
Alan,  208. 
Alberbury,  76. 
Albrighton,  488. 
Alcester,  ISO. 
Aldborongh,  132. 
Aldbdigh,  207. 
Aldbmghs,  247. 
Alnodestrnly  284. 
Alone,  207. 
Alwintone,  330. 
Alyn,  106. 
Ambresbiiry,  163. 
Ambrey  (Croft),  71.  72. 


Amesbury,  206. 
Ancona,  144. 
Andover,  101.  203. 
AngleBea,  11. 13. 
Antandros,  138. 
Anton,  65. 101. 
Apedale,  73.  76. 
Apollonia,  144. 
Appia  Via,  143. 144. 
ArbelowB,  11. 38. 03. 
Arbury,  160. 263. 
Arbniy  Bank,  268. 
Arden,  230. 
ATdley,203. 
Ardley  CaaUe,  204. 
Ariooninm,  58. 
Aries,  378. 
Arley,  2& 
Armour  ISU,  170. 
Arqnes,  163. 
Aahbank,  203.  204. 
Ashton,  104. 

Asson,  in  Composition,  308. 
Aston,  220.  240.  308. 
Aston  Botterell,  500. 
AnreliA  Via,  144. 
Avaerwy,  165. 166. 
Avebnry,  38. 
Aveaditch,  203.  204.      . 
Avon,  44.  61.  65.  66.  203. 
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Axminster,  103.  138.  139. 
Aylesbury,  101. 
Aymestry,  71- 

Bach,  240. 
Bacheldre,  184. 
Badger,  612. 
Bagilt  Hall,  196. 
Bailey,  241. 
Ballysadore  Bay,  17* 
Balsham,  200. 
Balsham  Dyke,  199. 
Bamboroiigh,  501. 
Bampton  in  the  Buah,  247. 
Bank,  Arbury,  268. 

Banner,  241. 

Harborongh,  247. 

Nordy,  264. 

Roman,  264. 

Rushbniy,  264. 

Show,  241. 

Signal,  241. 

WaUow,268. 
BankEarm,  86.  241. 
Banner  Bank,  241. 
Banninm,  163. 
Bardney,  60K 
Baif orth,  806. 
Barmouth,  20. 
Bardow  Hills,  93. 
Barton  Boflhes,  24& 
Baacherche,  284.  285. 
Baschurch,  172.  173.  174.  590. 
Baaingwerk  Abbey,  196. 
Bath,  67.  68. 
Bausley  Hill,  62. 
Baydon  Road,  241. 
Beacons,  241. 

Barr,  242. 
Beacon  HiU,  102. 
Beacon  Ring,  171. 
Beaudeley,  22. 


Beauaall  Common,  65. 

Beckbury,  612. 

Bedford,  185. 

Bedy  Cawr,  191. 

Belan,  242.  243. 

Bell  Brook,  12&  129. 

Belmont,  196. 

Belsar's  HiU,  243. 

Benthal,  511.  547. 

Benthal  Edge,  407. 

Bere,  203. 

Berrington,  133.  590« 

Berry  Hill,  174. 

Berth,  4.  165.  166.  172.  174. 

Bethel,  9.  20. 

Bicester,  159. 

Biddleetone  Edge,  408. 

Bigsweir  Bridge,  186. 

Bilbitch  Gutter,  87. 

Billings  Ring,  72.  101. 

Birley,  141. 

Birmingham,  146.  339. 

imrth  Hill,  4.  173. 

Bishop's  Castle,  39.  74.  75.  101. 

125.  190.  220.  222.  395. 
Bishop's  Offley,  166. 
Bitterley,  690. 
Bitton,  69. 
BUick,  243. 283. 
Bhick  Bam,  141. 
Bkickbury  Hill,  71. 
Blackenbury  Ditches,  67. 
Blacklands  Bush,  247. 
Blagdon,  Blaigdon,  91. 
Bkkkedown,  91. 
Blakeley  Hill,  91. 
Blakeway  Hollow,  40& 
Bhmdfbrd,  208. 

Park,  203. 
Blue  Bell,  190. 
Bodbury  Ring,  88. 
Bohan,  Stone  of,  216. 
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Bokerley  Ditch,  20S. 

Bologna^  144. 

Bomston,  219. 

Bourn  Bridge,  201. 

Bower,  or  Borough  Walls,  68. 

Bradeley,  243. 

Bradfield,  24. 

Bradford,  N.  and  S.  287.  648. 

Brandon  Gamp,  43. 55. 72.  73. 133. 

140.154. 
Brandon  River,  202. 
Bnamogeninm,  133, 140. 
Bratton  Hill,  213. 
Bravininm,  5&  133.  149.  154. 
Brayoninm,  58.  140.  149.  154. 
Bre,  in  Ck>mpo8ition,  243.  244. 
Brecon,  115. 
Bredon,243. 
Bredon  Hill,  68. 
Bredwardine,  232. 

Breidden,6l.62. 63. 75.155.157.171. 

Bricge,  226.  227. 

Brides  Bay,  5& 

Bridgenorth,    73.   170.  226.  227. 

229.  336.  407. 
Bridge  SoUers,  181.  186. 
Brigantes,  44.  47.  55. 
Brigges,226. 
Brimstrey,  287. 
Brinklow,  65.  66.  67.  93.  493. 
Brinsop,  71. 
Bristol,  203. 
Bristol  Channel,  185. 
Broad  Ridge  Green,  69. 
Broadstone,  453. 
Brockhall,  147. 
Bron-y-Garth,  192. 
Brookhampton,  339. 
Broseley,  338.  389. 
Brown  Glee  Hills,  73. 
Bniff,  173. 
Bmgge,  225. 


Bmgia,  227.  22& 
Brymbo,  192. 
Bryn,  192. 
Bryngwyn,  187* 
Btyn  y  Gastell,  195. 
Bryn-y-crach,  190. 
Boildwas,  128.  I7I. 
Boilth,  58.  74. 
Bollsiun,  58.  74.  262. 
Bollock's  Hill,  188. 
BoDock  Road,  244. 
Bultmm,  140. 

Bnnde  Foreste  de  Lythewood,  220. 

Welinton,  220. 
Bunko's  HOI,  244. 
Bnr,  in  Composition,  244.  245. 
Bnroot,  141. 
Barf,  3.  4. 13. 

Barf  CasUe,  210—213.  223.  224. 
Burfield  Wanen,  190. 
Bnigh,  129.  130.  173. 
Bnighm,  141. 
Boighs,  133. 
Borlington,  141. 
Borrium,  58.  140. 
BniToogh  Hill,  43.  72. 117. 
Barrow  Hill,  141.  202. 
BarTaBank,4. 
Burwarton,  218. 
Bnrway,  141. 
Burwell,  197.  198. 
Bury,  245. 
Bury  Camp,  79. 
Bory  Ditches,  72.  74.  83.  84. 
Bury  Hill,  69. 
Bury  House,  69. 
Bury  8t  Edmonds. 
Bury  (Uley,)  256. 
Bury  Wall,  91.  170.  246. 
Bush,  Bampton  in  the,  247. 

Barton,  248. 

Blacklands,  247- 
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Bush,  Clay,  247. 

Cloudesley,  247-  249. 

Cuckoo,  248. 

King's,  247. 

Langdike,  244. 

Lowes,  249. 

Morden,  247* 

Pennys,  247* 

BadiiaU,247. 

Sandy,  248. 
Busy  Gap,  207. 
Batdigintnn,  190. 
Battingion,  190. 
Butts,  248. 
Buxton,  86. 
By,  in  Composition,  248. 

Cadbury  Camp,  68. 
Caderton's  Cle,  22. 
CAERBran  Castle,  29. 

Bre,  74. 

Caradoc,  43.  49.  50.  61.  62. 
63.  57.  69.  73.  81.  167. 

Digol,  171.  242. 

Din  Rings,  74.  180.  192. 

Dinas  Bran,  79. 

Estyn,  196. 

F166,  76.  133.  14a  263.  264. 

Ginon,  74. 

Howel,  74. 

Hyn,  117. 

Leon,  68.  133. 

Ogyrfan,  80. 

Ostrny,  71. 

Sws,  64.  76.     ' 

Uinac,  91.  116. 

Vorwyn,  270. 

Went,  68. 
Cainham,  179.  216. 
Cainham  Camp,  21 4«  215,  260. 
Caistor,  131.  163. 
Caithness,  22. 


Calcot,  204.  240.  260. 

Calcot  Bank,  204. 

Caldecot,  Caldicot,  Coldicot,  238. 

24a  249.  250. 
Caldeoote  Spinny,  249. 
Calderwell,  260. 
Caldy  Bank,  250. 
Callow,  260. 

Callow  Hill,  155.  250.  251. 
Cam,  239. 

Cambridge,  145.  201. 
Cambridge  Gap,  loa 
Cambridgeshire  Ditches,  209. 
Camois  Hall,  19a 
Camps,  Border,  157. 

Brandon,  55.  7a  140. 
Cadbury,  6a 
Caesar's,  15a  189. 
Cainham,  214.  2ia 
Casterley,  205. 
Cold,  252. 

Croft  Ambrey,  71. 72. 272. 
Gloucestershire,  6a 
Ivington,  264. 
Norton,  16a  155. 
Bilbuiy,  280. 
Risbury,  260.  264. 
Vespasian's,  15a 
Warwickshire,  6a 
White  Hawk,  267. 
Camp  House,  241. 
Cannock,  146. 
Cant,  in  Composition,  251. 
Capua,  14a 
Car  Dyke,  279. 
Cardeston,  76. 
Cardiff  Castle,  224. 
CardingtOQ,  13a  140. 
Caieg-y-big,  192.  219. 
Camabii,  22. 
Camac,  IG. 
Caman  Cefyn-y-Ffordd,  262. 
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Carrowmore,  16. 
Cftrthage,  97. 160. 
CA8TEI.L,  Brjn-y,  195. 

Cefyn  Froiiy  74. 
Ofyn-y,  00. 62.  15ft. 
Cwrt  Lledirfayd,  6& 

74.262. 
Dinas,  153. 
DinM  Coriin,  11. 
Castlb,Bii]^  130. 

Caer  Bmn,  29. 
Caerdifi;  224. 
Gansbrook,  224. 
CaiDnyl84. 
Chirk,  192. 
Ck)mng8borongli,  224. 
Dike,  22. 
Dykes,  36. 
Ginldford,  224. 
Hill,  36.  101. 
Horto]i,67. 
Knaves,  268. 
Kaiden,  270. 
Orchard,  186. 
PDlverbatch,  222.  283. 
Richborongh,  129. 
Ring,  74.  86.  87.  189. 
Rowton,  132.  147- 
Tomen,  74. 
Weatherbnry,  163. 
Whelp,  270. 
Gaston,  244. 
Caswell  Wood,  187. 
Caaldwell,  249.  260. 
CAU8EWA7,    Bridgend,  251.  279. 
DevU'8,134,&cl49. 

152.  218.  261. 
Green,  273. 
Haddenham,  273. 
HorkeSley,  261. 
Lane,  191. 
Morwood's,  139. 


Causeway,    Thorley,  251. 
Wood,  136. 
Wort's,  251. 
Cbfyn  Camedd,  64. 

Digol,  171. 

Fro]i,74. 

y  Bedd,  196. 

y  Castell,  60.  62.  165. 

y  doddia,  64. 

y  Coed,  195. 

y-Wem,  192. 
Cegidog,  192a 
Ceiriog,  166.  196. 
Celyddon,  166. 
Cesena,  144. 
Chapel  Choriton,  174. 
Chatwall,  73.  140. 
Cheltenham,  67* 
Chester,  57. 68.  117. 147.  159.  196. 

228. 
Chesterfield,  159. 
Chesters,  Great  and  Litlle,  169. 
Chesterton,  66.  166. 158.  159.  22.^ 

263. 
Chetwynd,  166. 
Chichester,  169. 
Child's  Ercall,  167. 
Chilland,  203. 
Chirbury,  74- 
Cholstry,  71. 
Chonlton  Lodge,  100. 
Church  Stoke,  74.  184. 
Church  Stretten,  141. 
Church  Town  Hill,  188. 
Cirencester,  67. 
Clarbury  HiD,  170. 
Clawdd  Cecfa,  191. 
Ofia,188. 
Pentre,  194.  195. 
Clay  Bush,  247. 
Qear's,  St,  497. 
Clebyri,  22. 
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Clee  Barf,  3.  4.  21. 151. 

Clee  Hills,  3. 5. 22. 28. 73. 151. 313. 

Clee  St  Margaret,  151. 

Glent,  65. 

dent  Cow  Bach,  240. 

Cleobmy  Mortimer,  4.  590. 

Cleve  Hill,  65. 

Clifton,  68. 

Clotley  and  Clockley,  16a 

Cloudealey  Bush,  247. 

Clnddeley,  16& 

Onn,  49.  50.  51.  52.  455. 

Clun  Forest,  74. 

Clunbury,  220. 

Clunbnrj  Hill,  219.  221. 

Clnngnnford,  102.  220.  234.  433. 

525.  591.  592. 
awydian  Hills,  193. 
Coalport,  302.  378.  455.  547. 
Cockbank,  252. 
Cockbniy  Farm,  252. 
Cockley  Hill,  252. 
Cockshead,  252. 
Cocksheath,  252. 
Cockshoots,  252. 
Cockshut,  52.  251. 
Codsal,  252. 
Coed-tal-wym,  192. 
Coed-y-gare,  192. 
Colchester,  159. 
Colcot,  204. 
Coloot  Bank,  204. 
Cold,  Arbour,  102.  186.  238.  244. 
249.  and  from  253.  to  25a 

Bagpath,  252. 

Batch,  252.  253. 

Blow,  252.  253. 

Camp,  252.  253. 

Comfort,  102.  252.  25a 

End,  252.  253. 

Harbour  PiU,  25a 
Been,  25a 


Cold,  Kitchen,  252.  25a 

Kitchen  Hill,  252.  25a 
Stocking,  252.  253.  27a 

Coleford,  187. 

Colly  Weston,  367. 

Colmestan,  28a 

Comb's  Ditch,  203. 

Condetret,  28a 

Condoure,  285.  280. 

Condoyer,  92.  lia  285.  28a 

Coneygarth,  259. 

Coneygore  Pill,  259. 

Conigree,  Coneygare,  258. 

Coningsborough  Castle,  224. 

ConoTinm,  63. 

Conway,  239. 

Coplow,  17a 

Com  Atton  Forest^  35. 

Coraavii,  22.  57.  5a  6a  11&  lia 

Comdon,  30.  3a  34.  239. 

Cornwall,  14.  20.  21.  22. 40.  85. 

Cortune,  455. 

Corve  Dale,  7a  75.  151.  62a 

Corwen,  49. 

Cot,  Cote,  269.  374. 

CoUeyHiU,  104. 

Coton,  Coton  End,  26a 

Cotton,  249. 

Connd,  92.  141. 

Cound  Brook,  141. 

Cozwall  Knoll,  52—57.  59.  252. 

CoxwaU  Wood,  5a 

Craddock,  51. 

CsAiG  Ffordd,  192. 
Wen,  192. 
y  Dinas,  11. 

Cranwich,  202. 

Cranwich  HeyB,.202. 

Crateford,  7a  140. 

Craven  Arms,  141. 

Croes  Street,  192. 

Croes-y-neiris,  195. 
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Croft  Ambrey,  272. 
Grofises  (four)  140. 
Crowmoor,  139. 
Cuckoo  Bushes,  248. 
CuiU  Joira,  17. 
Cnlmiugton,  28& 
Culveston,  28S. 

Cwatbrij^,  211.  222.  226.  227. 
Cwm  Moch,  »7. 
Cypeelas,  144. 

Dane,  in  Composition,  260. 

Danes  Camp. 

Danesford,  226. 

Dardanus,  138. 

BaiyPit,  16a  169. 

Bawley,  377- 

Day  House,  261.  38& 

Ddinlle  Vrecon,  90. 116. 

Dean,  239. 

Dean,  Forest  of,  330. 

Dee,  63.  18&  192.  239. 

Defendve  Ditches,  196.  20&  209. 

Demets,  68. 

Derinlau,  286. 

Deva,  63.  14& 

Devana  Via,  159.  261.  266.  274. 

Devil's  Bridge,  134. 

Devil's  Causewey,  73.  13»— 149. 

162.  219.  261. 
Devil's  Hole,  190. 
Digol,  171. 
Din  Orwic,  79. 
Dinas,  64. 

Hen,  72.  77-  78.  79. 
Dinton,  101.  102. 
Discoyd,  74. 
Ditch  Bank,  187- 
Ditches,  Bury,  72.  74.  84. 

Cambridgeshire,  209. 

Camp,  43.  73.  83. 

Dorsetshire,  201.  203. 


Ditches,  Hampshire,  201. 
Hamshin,  206. 
Oxfordshire,  203. 
Wiltshire,  201.  207. 
Ditton,  19&  200. 
Dolforwyn,  270. 
Domitia  Via,  144. 
Don,  termination,  261.  396. 
Dorchester,  169. 
Doynton,  69. 
Drew,  Stanton,  16.  31. 
Druid's  Altar,  221. 
DiywTrer,  11. 
Dud,  prefix,  261. 
Dullingham,  19& 
Dundon  Beacon,  242. 
Dungannon,  16. 
Dungate,  200. 
Dunge,  262. 
Dursley,  67* 
Dygen,  62. 
Dykb  or  Ditch, 

Ancient,  188. 

Avesditch,  203.  204. 

Bokerly,  206.  206. 

Brent,  202.  209. 

Car,  279. 

Combs,  203. 

Devil's,  134.  196—200.  202. 
206.  208.  209. 

Fleam  andBaJsham,  199 — 
202.  208.  209.  262. 

Grims,  102.  206. 

Ofis's,  181—209. 2ia  396. 

Old,  206. 

Pampisford,  201.  202. 

Bowe,  187. 

Scots  or  Roman,  206.  207. 

St  Edmonds,  199. 

Tend,  187. 

Upper  and    Lower  Short, 

18a  loa 
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Dyke  or  Ditch, 

Waius  203.  206.  206.  208. 
Watte',  181.  183.  186.  208. 
209. 

Earls  Barton,  234. 

Easby,  206. 

East  Ilsley,  101. 

Easterly  Moor,  98. 

Easton  Prince,  119. 

Ebal  Mount,  9. 

Ebchester,  169. 

Ebury  Camp,  177« 

Ebury  Wood,  165.  246. 

Edenhope  Hill,  190. 

Edge,  133. 

Edgton,  86. 

Egnatia  Via,  144. 

Elder  VaUey,  104. 

Ellerton,  166. 

Elnoelstnil,  287. 

Elwardyn,  166. 

Ely,  196. 

EpiruB,  144. 

Ercal  (Ghilds),  167. 

Ercal  (High),  167.  168. 

Ermine  Street,  247.  248.  264.  264. 

266. 
Erthig,  196. 
Eatyn,  Caer,  196. 
Etocetum^  26a 
Etruria,  144. 
Evenjob  Bank,  189. 
Evenjob  Hill,  189. 
Evenlode,  203. 
Exford's  Gieen,  133. 
Eyton,  647. 

Far,  22. 
Farlow,  21& 
Farlow  Brook,  21& 


Famham,  163. 
Famham  Beacon,  242. 
Fen,  200. 
Fence,  286. 
Fenditton,  200. 
Ferry  House,  187. 
Ffynnon-pen-y-Castel],  196. 
Fields,  196. 
Flaminia  Via,  144. 
Fleam  Dyke.    (See  Dykes.) 
Flint,  196. 
Foligno,  144. 
Forcet,  206.  207.  208. 
Ford,  23&  262.  284. 
Foreleg  Street,  281. 
Forest  of  Dean,  71.  330. 
Fosse,  66.  264.  266.  278L 
Foulmire  Common,  202. 
Four  Crosses,  146. 
Four  Mile  Baoe  Course,  198. 
Franchise  of  Wenlock,  289. 
Frankton,  266. 
Freuer,  Vale  of,  171. 
Fridd  Faldwin,  74. 
FritweU,  204. 
Froddesley  Lodge,  136. 

Park,  136.  140. 
Fron,  190. 
Fron  Hill,  187. 
Fulbourn,  200. 
Furrow  HiU,  189. 

Gadbury  Banks,  4.  70.  280l 
Gaer,  64.  74. 
Graer-pen-y,  64. 
Gramo,  76. 

Garreg  Lwyd,  196.  219. 
Gartree  Road,  260.  266. 
Gascony,  34& 
Gatherley  Moor,  207* 
Gaul,  241. 
Genoa,  144. 
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Germay  13& 
Germany,  111. 
Giant's  Chair,  2?. 
Gilberti  Monsy  11& 
Gildeford,  45& 
Gilgal,  9.  20. 
Ginon,  Caer,  74. 
Gi8or8,22& 
GlogHil],74 
Gloucester,  70.  501. 
Glymm,  203. 
GolMnninm,  58.  140. 
Gobowen,  195. 
Godmanchester,  160. 
Goodrich  Court,  18a. 
Gowter,  141. 
Gracchuria,  91. 
Grange,  447. 

Grave,  in  Compodtioii,  208. 
Green  Street,  279. 
Grim's  Dyke,  282. 
Guildford  Castle,  224. 
Gumber's  Bam,  188. 
Gwal  Sever,  170. 
Gwent,  183. 
Gwersylt,  195. 
Gwytldan,  85. 
Gygonian  Stone,  28. 

Habberley,  155. 

Hafod  House,  195. 

Hagley,  91.  288. 

Hailstone,  221. 

Halesowen,  220. 

Halghton,  288. 

HaU  Green,  202. 

Halton  Chester,  159. 

Ham,  in  Composition,  288. 

Hamilton  Hill,  53. 

Hampton,  in  Composition,  457. 

Harbome,  220. 

Harborongh  Bank,  247.  253. 


Hafdwick,  102. 

Hariech,20. 

Hariey,  21& 

Harwell,  101. 

Hatch,  188. 

Hatton,  287. 

Haven,  White,  191. 

Havien,  185.  188.  171- 183. 

Hawk,  in  Composition,  287. 

Hawkstone,  170.  219. 

Hay,  277.  455. 

Hayden  Way,  284.  287. 

Haygate,  141. 

Heafenfeld,  502. 

Heaven  Gate,  89.  00. 

Hebdown  Down,  88. 

Hebenkies,  108. 

Hell  Gate,  90. 

Hembuiy  Beacon,  242. 

Hen  Dinas,  43.  72.  79.  80. 105. 

Henbuiy,  8& 

Heniland,  187. 

Hereford,  58.  187. 

Hereford  Lane,  289. 

Herefordshire  Beacon,  70.  242. 

Hermus,  138. 

Herrock,  188. 

Heydon,  202. 

Heyford,  203. 

Hierapolis,  138. 

Hildersham,  201. 

Hill  Lane,  249. 

Hinstock,  147. 

Hinton  Hill,  88. 

Hinton  in  the  Hedges,  247. 

Hinxton,  202. 

Hoar  E^e,  25.  27*  140.  218.  220. 

408. 
Hoar  Stone,  219.  220.  39.  159. 
Hod  Hill,  53. 
Hodnet,  170.  287.  590. 
Holgate,  222.  223. 
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HoUdunn,  302. 

Holloway  Rocks,  67. 

Holme  on  the  Sea^  153. 

Holmes,  187. 

Holt,  147. 

Holyhead  Boad,  219. 

Holywell,  160. 

Honily,  234. 

Hope,  117.  106.  190. 

Hope,  in  Composition,  267.  467* 

Hope  Sellers,  71* 

Hordley,  218. 

Horkesley  Causeway,  251. 

Horn  Lane,  268. 

Horaeheath,  202. 

Horse  Shoes,  128. 129. 

Horton  Castle,  67. 

Hughley,  642. 

Hnnelge  Hege,  407* 

Hungary,  141. 

Hnngerford,  142. 

Hunsborough  Hill,  213. 

Huntingdon,  145. 

Huntsholm  Ferry  House,  187. 

Hurlers,  16. 

Hunt,  in  Compos.  266.  268.  470. 

Hydwyth,  170.  171.  177- 

Ichen,  203. 
Ickleton  Road,  102. 
Street,  101. 
Icknield  Street,  101.  102.  256.  264. 
Icknield  Way,  200.  201.  202. 
IUum,138, 
Hlogan,  13. 
Irchester,  266. 
Irehmd,  21.  97.  98. 
Isca  Silumm,  68. 
Ivington  Camp,  71.  264. 

Jordan,  9. 


Kainsham  or  Kensham  Castle,  214. 

Eaisend  Street,  280. 

Earn  Bre,  11.  13. 

Kenchester,  68.  60.  71. 

Eenstone,  170. 

Kerry,  74. 

Keswick,  39. 

Ketley  Coalfield,  37& 

Kidderminster,  91. 

Kiddington,  203. 

Kildare,9. 

Kilkenny,  9. 

Killimille,  16. 

Kilmacowen,  16. 

Kilpatrick,  9. 

Kilpeck,234. 

Kind  Street,  279. 

King  Street,  133.  279. 

King's  Barrow,  106. 

King's  Low,  16a 

King's  Well,  166. 

Kingston  Grave,  102. 

Kington,  188. 

Kinsley  Wood,  189. 

Kirtleton,  203. 

Kirtlington,  203. 

Knab  Lane,  269. 

Knaves  Castle,  268. 

Knightlow,  93.  493. 

Knighton,  49.  62.  67.  189. 

Knight's  Inham,  101. 

Knill,4.  188. 

Knuck,  Upper,  190. 

Lampsacus,  138. 
Lancaster,  102.  166. 484. 
Lane  End,  147. 
Lakes,  Banbury,  268. 

Coal  Pit,  268. 

Femi,268. 

Green,  272. 

Hereford,  269. 
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Lanxs,  Hin,  249. 

Horn,  268. 

Knab,  209. 

Leming,  268.  269. 

LoDgdown,  260.  268. 

Byoote,  265.  209. 

Salter's,  269.  279. 

Tilt  Bridge,  248. 

Tyburn,  279. 
Langdike  Bosh,  244. 
Langley,  466. 

lAngridge,  67. 
Laodicea,  188. 
Larden  Hall,  83. 
Lawley,  136. 
LeaCroflB,  133. 
Leamington,  66.  186. 
Lebotwood,  86.  101. 
Ledbmy,  71. 
Lege,  466. 

Leicester,  130.  146.  169. 
Leintwardine,  72.  73. 484. 
Leming  Lane,  268.  269. 
Lentenrde,  287.  288. 
Leominster,  71*  169. 
Letcombe  CSastle,  189. 
Ley,  in  Composition,  269. 
Lichfield,  486. 
Lichfield  Gate,  486. 
Tiindisfam,  601. 
Littleworth,  269. 
Llanymynech,  306. 
Longdown  Lane,  250. 
Low,  in  Composition,  493. 
Lowes  Bush,  249. 
Ludlow,  493. 
Lumm  Hole,  493. 
Lntwyche  Hall,  641. 

Madeley,  487. 
Madmarton,  189. 
Madog  8  Tower,  224. 


Maentwrog,  97* 
Maerfield,  174. 
liaesbrook,  600.  621. 
Maes  Knoll,  206. 
Magna  Castra,  280. 
Magnesia,  137* 
Magnis  or  Magna,  140. 
Maiden  Bower,  270. 

CasUe,  270.  271. 

Way,  270. 
Mainstone,  190.  196. 
Malpas,  147. 
Malvern  Hills,  70. 
Manche,  department  de  la,  94. 
Manchester,  169. 
Mansel  Gamage,  187. 
Marcawy,  165.  166. 
Mare,  in  Composition,  27L 
Mareway,  248. 
Mareway  Hill,  265. 
Market  Drayton,  147* 
Marseille,  378. 

Marsh  Pool  Circle,  30.  32.  34. 
Marshfield,  69. 
Martigny,  349. 
Media,  141. 

MedioUnum,  63.  147.  148. 
Meer  Stone,  221. 
Meess,  166. 
Meisir,  171* 
Meivod,  147. 

Melverley,  76.  306.  604.  620. 
Meon  Hill,  67. 
Merchelai,  330. 
Merda,  173.  181.  183. 
Mere,  4.  26.  173. 
Mer8ete,28& 
Michaelstow  Beacon,  242. 
Middle,  147.  590. 
Middlecrow's  Green,  129. 
Middleton  Farm,  204. 
Middleton  Stoney,  203.  204. 
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Midsummer  Hill,  70. 

Mileham,  202. 

Mille  Broket,  or  Mylbroke,  22. 

Mindtown,  88. 

Minsterley,  39.  165. 

MitcheU's  Fold,  15.  30— Sa 

Moat,  190.  264. 

Mold,  192. 

Monk  Hopton,  612. 

Monkspath  Street,  279. 

Mons  Gilbert!,  116. 

Montgomery,  74.  75.  190. 

Morden  Bush,  247* 

Mordle  Pen  Beacon,  283. 

Moreton  Say,  219. 

Morf,  99. 

Moiganwy,  183. 

Moridunum,  283. 

Morlas,  166. 

Morwood's  Causeway,  139. 

Morwyn  271. 

Mount  Zion,  77- 

Moy  Turrey,  17* 

Much  Wenlock,  141. 

Mullimast,  221. 

Munslow,  285.  590. 

Murlinch,  119. 

Mutlow  Hill,  200. 

Nadbury  Camp,  67. 
Nantcribba  Hall,  190. 
Nant-y-Bellan,  195. 
Narborough,  202. 
Nami,  144. 
Neachley  Hill,  271. 
Neen,  271. 
Nen,  05. 
Nepi,  144. 
Nettleton,  67. 
Newcastle,  190. 
New  Leasowes,  87- 
New  Pieces,  61.  62. 


Newmarket,  198. 

Newmarket  Heath,  198.  206. 

Newport,  133.  147- 

Newtown,  ^5. 

Nice,  144. 

Nocera,  144. 

Nor,  in  Composition,  518. 

Norbuiy  Ring,  88. 

Nordy  Bank,  43.  73.  84.  133.  140. 

149.  151.  264. 
Northbrook,  203. 
Northfield,  220. 
Northop,  195. 
North  Tine,  207. 
Norton,  128.  129. 
Norton  Camp,  43.  72.  76.  86.  153. 

154.  487. 

Oaken  Gates,  132.  620. 
Offa's  Dyke,  181—209.  395. 
Offchurch^  185. 
OffeMrk,  188. 
Offeleia,  185. 
Offelow,  93. 
Offington,  185. 
Offord  Cluny,  185. 
Offord  Darcy,  185. 
Ogo,  60. 

Ogyrfan's  Castle,  80. 
Old  Ditch,  205. 
Old  Oswestry,  157. 
Old  Sarum,  101. 
Old  Wall,  126.  128—132. 
Oldbury  on  Severn,  69. 
Olveston,  68. 
Orchard  Castle,  186. 
Ordovices,  57 — 59.  63. 72. 
Oreton,  218. 
Orford  Castle,  225. 
Oswald's  Low,  93. 
Oswestry,  60.  166.  2ia  219.  224. 
502. 
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Oul,  in  GompositioD,  S71. 

Ouse,  186.  199. 

Orejy  186. 

Ovington,  186. 

OTTet,286. 

Oxenton  Hffl,  68.  887. 

Oyster  Hill,  71. 

Painswick  Hill  Camp,  89. 

Pampisford,  201. 

Pampisford  Ditch,  201. 

Pan,  in  Composition,  272. 

Parma,  144. 

Patintune,  289. 

Paye  Lane,  147.  283. 

Pavement  Gate,  260.  283. 

Peddar  Way,  261.  26&  274. 276. 

Pembridge,  187. 

Pembroke,  68. 

Pen  Craig. 

Pengwem,  170. 

Penkridge,  147. 

Pennaxton,  187* 

Penn  Beacon,  242. 

Pennocrucimn,  147. 

Penn/s  Bush,  247. 

Pentre  Buchan,  192. 

Pentre  Clawdd',  196. 

Pen-y-Castell,  84. 

Pen-y-Clyn,  84. 

Pen-y«6aer,  84. 

Pen-y-Gardden,  192. 

Pemelle,  97. 

Perry,  188. 

Philadelphia,  138. 

Pickering  Castle,  224. 

Pim  Hill,  272.  284. 

Pisa,  144. 

Pitchford,  73.  141. 

Plas  Buckley,  192. 

Plas  Power,  192. 

Platte,  107. 


Ploughley  Hill,  272. 

Plush,  367. 

Ponsert  Hill,  179.  180.  214.  648. 

68a 
Pontesbyrig,  179. 
Pontine  Marshes,  143. 
Port  Lane,  101. 

Port  Way,  101.  266. 286.  272.  273. 
Posthumia  Via,  144. 
xTees,  600. 
Presteign,  72. 
Provence,  144. 
Prys  Henlle,  196. 
Pucklechurch,  67* 
Pulley,  276. 
Pulverbatch,  222.  233. 
Purslow,  287.  288. 

Qoantebrig,  223. 

Quatbrig,  21 L  223.  224. 

Quatford,  210.  211.  222—332.  280. 

Quatford  Castle,  229. 

Querdoc,  Quordoc,  81. 

Quy,  200. 

Quy  Water,  200. 

Radnall  Bushes,  247. 

Radnor,  New,  74. 

Ranbury  Camp,  87. 

Ratis,  146. 

Ratlinghope  or  Ratchop,  86.  87. 

Reach  or  Roach,  197.  198. 

Read,  207. 

Reccordine,  289. 

Redboum  Fair,  338. 

Reggio,  144. 

Rhe,  22. 

Rhosddu,  196. 

Rhydin,  196. 

Ribohester,  163. 

lUchborough  Castle,  129.  130. 

Riddings,  276. 
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Ridge  Way,  26a  275. 
Rilbury  Gamp,  280. 
Rimini,  144. 
Rinlau,  290. 
Risbury,  71- 
Road,  Bayden,  241. 

Fosse.    (See  Foese.) 

Gartree,260. 

Hayden.    (See  Hayden.) 

Ickleton,  102. 

Mere,  249. 

Salter's,  279. 

Welshman's,  260.  268. 
Robin  Hood,  276. 
Robin  Hood's  Butts,  100. 
Chair,  276. 
Pricks,  101. 
Rochester,  160. 
Rock,  100. 
Roddington,  170. 
Roden,  166.  167* 
Rodney's  Pillar,  60. 
Roman  Bank,  149. 
Rome,  143.  144. 
Ross,  68. 
Rowley  Hills,  66. 
Rowley  Regis,  221. 
Rowlwright,  15. 
Rowton,  147. 

Rowton  Castle,  132. 147.  U8. 
Rnabon,  192. 
Ruckley,  136.  140. 
Rueeset,  290. 
Rugen,  11. 
Running  Gap,  198. 
Rush,  in  Composition,  276. 
Rushbury,  73.  133.  140.  148—150. 

162.  233.  234. 
Rutchester,  159. 
Rutunium,  132.  133. 147—149. 
Ruyton  of  the  Eleven  Towns,  147* 
Rycote  Lane,  266.  269. 


Ryelands,  434. 

SaesonBank,  188. 
Salene,  248. 
Salisbury  Hill,  68. 
Salter  Street  Lane,  279. 
Road,  279 
Sancred,29. 
Sandiford,  147. 
Sandy  Low,  174. 
Said]s,138. 
Samesfield,  187* 
Samm,  Old,  101. 
Sautry  Way,  273. 
Savemake  Forest,  206. 
Saroy,  144. 
Saxon's  Low,  493. 
Scarborough  Castle,  224. 
Sceargate,  226.  227. 
Soeantan,  227. 
Sdropesberie,  290. 
Scoriate,  226. 
Scots'  I^ke,  206.  207. 
Scots'  Neck,  207. 
Sechem,  9.  20. 
Segontium,  63. 
Selattyn,  166. 
Sellack,  61. 
Seven  Farm,  191. 
.Severn,   68.  60.   62--68.  73.    76. 

76.  133.  160.  166.  171.  181.  183. 

186.  191.  223.  224. 
Shaftesbury,  63. 
Sharpeton  Edge,  40a 
Shawbury,  246. 
Shelve,  276. 
Shereford,  202. 
Sheriff  Hayles,  141. 
Shipton  Beacon,  242. 
Shipton  Hall,  3.  73.  309.  339. 
Shirley  Street,  279. 
Show  Bank,  86.  241. 
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Show  Barrow,  241. 

Shrewsbmy,  36.  60.  64.  119.  127. 

128.   132.    141.    166.   565.   567. 

591. 
Signal  Bank,  86.  241. 
Silchester,  101.  159. 
Silures,  44.  57.  58.  63.  6a 
Siluria,  57.  58. 
Sina,  Mount,  12. 
Sion,  349. 

Skybony  Green,  189. 
Sleap,  277. 
Sligo,  15. 

Smethcot,  234.  464. 
Smyrna,  13& 
Snailbatch,  125. 
Sodbury,  latUe,  67. 
Soldier's  Ring,  189. 
Seller's  Hope,  71* 
Sougbton  Park,  195. 
Sooldem,  203. 
Sonth  Wales,  58. 
Spoon,  in  Composition,  277. 
Spyway,  241. 
^tBriavel's,186. 
St  Bride's  Bay,  5a 
St  Clear's,  407. 
St  Martin's,  166. 192. 
Stable  Gap,  19a 
Standard  Hill,  241. 
Stane  Street  Causeway,  134. 
Stanlow,  15a 
Stanton,  91.  577.  590. 
Stanton  Drew,  15.  31. 
Stanton  Moor,  87. 
Stanwick,  20a  207.  208. 
Stapeley  Hill,  30.  32.  34.  39. 
Staple,  in  Composition,  277* 
Stapleton,  34.  100.  234. 
Sterisbrugge,  319. 
Stetchworth  Park,  19a 
Stinchcombe  Hill,  67. 


Stiperstone,  74.  75.  125. 

Stirchley,  590. 

Stoc,  Stock,  Stoke,  in  Composition, 

277.  278. 
Stoke  Leigh  Camp,  Q8» 
Stoke  Leigh  Down,  6a 
Stoke  on  the  Clee,  612. 
Stoke  St  Milborough,  612. 
Stone,  in  Composition,  278. 
Stonehenge,  15.  40.  205. 
Stoney  Stretton,  133. 
Stottesdon,  285. 
Stourport,  4. 
Stow  Mill,  57. 
Stratford,  101. 159. 
Stratford  Grove,  159. 
Streetley,  101. 
Streets,  27a  279. 
Streets,  Akeman,  152. 

Birt,280. 

Croes,  192. 

Ermine,  254.  264.  265. 

Foreleg,  281. 

Green,  279. 

Hare,  254.  274. 

Ickleton,  101. 102. 

Icknield,  19a  255.  264. 
267. 

Isaf,  192. 

Kaisend,  280. 

Kind,  279. 

King,  279. 

Monkspath,  279. 

Pool  End,  280. 

Robert's  End,  280. 

Rye,  280. 

Salter,  279. 

Shirley,  279. 

Silver,  280. 

Stone,  280.  286. 

Warden,  249. 

Watling,  263.  26a  27a 
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Streets,  Wood,  280. 

y  Dinas,  192. 

yr  Hwch,  192. 
Strengate,  226. 
Stretford,  HI, 
Strbtton,  147* 

Church,  8a  141. 
Heath,  148. 

Hi]]fl,7& 
VaUey,  73. 

Stroud,  232. 

Sulgrave,  234. 

Supposed  Roman  Roads,  256. 

Surrey,  163.  189. 

Sutton  Walls,  71.  250. 

Swaffham,  197. 

SwaflTham  Prior,  19& 

Swale,  206. 

Sweeny,  261. 

Ade,  302. 

Sws  Caer,  64.  75. 

Symond's  Yat,  187. 

Talgarth,  153. 
Tamenaslau,  93. 
Tan  y  Clawdd,  192. 
Tanmno,  76. 
Tasburgh,  153. 
Tateslau,  93. 
Tees,  203.  206.  207. 
Teme,  52.  56.  5a 
Tend  River,  22. 
Tern,  92.  165.  166. 
Tern  Hill,  147. 
Test,  65.  101. 
Tetbury,  66. 
Tewkesbury,  66. 
Thames,  43. 
Thorley  Causeway,  251. 
Thresholds,  87. 
Thruxton,  234. 
Thyatira,  138. 


Tickenham,  68. 

Tidde&ham,  185. 188. 

Tine  (N«nrth),  207. 

Tine  (South),  207. 

Tir-y-firon,  192. 

Titherington,  69. 

Titterstone,   3.    21.   23—29.    73. 

2ia 
Tomen  Bedugre,  74 

CasUe,  74. 
Ton,  in  Compoation,  281. 
Tend  Ditch,  187. 
Tong,  591. 
Tongley  Hill,  43.  74. 
ToothiU,  281. 
Towbury  Hill,  66. 
Traval,  170. 
Trefar  Clawdd,  192. 
Trefonen,  192. 
Tref-y-Clawdd,  189. 
Treiddyn,  181.  192. 
Tren,  92.  164—167.  170. 
Trench,  282. 
Trench  Lane,  255. 
Trentham,  267. 
TrerDryw,  11. 
Tring,  102. 
TripoUs,  13a 
Troas,  13a 
Trydonwy,  166. 
Tugford,  73.  140.  152.  233. 
Twychenyldd  Grene,  220. 
Tyburn  Lane,  279. 
Tydderstone,  22. 
Tyn-y-cyffion,  192. 
Tyrone,  16. 

Uley  Bury,  67.  69.  154. 

Upton  Magna,  591. 

Uriconium,   57.  91.  92.  115.    116. 

140.  14a  154.  393. 
Umach,  Caer,  90.  lia 
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Valai8,349. 
VaUets,  282. 
Vem  Ditch,  20& 
Vespesian's  CSamp,  16S. 
Via,  Emilia,  144 

Appia,  143. 

Aurelia,  144. 

Devana,  ISO. 

Domitia,  144. 

Egnatia,  144. 

Flaminia,  144. 

Posthunua,  144. 
Yineyard  Break,  68. 
Vire,97. 

Wades  Mill,  26S. 
Walbrook,  187. 
Wall,  163— 171-  283. 

Hills,  71. 

Old,  119.  126. 12&-131. 

under  Heywood,  140.  149. 
Wallgap,  19& 
Wallow  Bank,  268. 
Walls,  156—160. 
Walsingham  Way,  275. 
Walwick  Chesters,  159. 
Wans  Dyke,  203.  205.  206.  208. 
Wantage,  101. 
Wapley,  72. 
Wappenbury,  66. 
Warden  Street,  249. 
Wardine,  in  Composition,  283. 610. 
War  Hill,  174. 
Warley  Bank,  220. 
War's  HUl  Camp,  218. 
Warton,  2ia 
Warwick,  65. 
Watchfield,  241. 
Watching  Field,  174. 
Watting  Street,  81.  101.  128.  133. 
135.  140.  141.  146.  147.  154.  159. 
164.  255.  263.  268.  278. 


Wattlebank,  203.  204. 

Watt's  Dyke,  181.  186.  208. 

Wattstay,  195. 

Wavre,  217. 

Wats,  Britidi  Track,  101. 

Devana,  264.  274. 

Hayden,  264.  267. 

Icknield,  102. 

Mare,  248.  265.  271. 

Peddar,  251.  265.  274. 

Port,   101.   204.  248.  265. 
265.  272.  279. 

Ridge,  101.  275.  27a 

Sautry,  273. 

Walsingham,  275. 
Weaselden  Bam,  167. 
Weatherbiiry  Castle,  163. 
Wednesbnry,  173. 
WeUington,  95.  163.  167.  362. 437. 
Wells  on  the  Sea,  302. 
Welshman's  Road,  26& 
Welshpool,  190. 
Wenlock,  83.  303.  536.  611. 
Wenlock  Edge,  2ia  22a 
Wenlock  Little,  493. 
Wenlock,  Wood,  94.  95. 
West  Felton,  219. 
Westbnry  Beacon,  242. 
Weston  nnder  Lizard,  1 4a  147. 
Whor  Edge,  25.  2ia 
Wheelfell,  207. 
Whelp  Castle,  270. 
Whetleton,  73.  154. 
Whetleton  Wood,  75. 
Whetstones,  32— 3a 
Whitchurch,  147. 
Whitcot,  190. 
Whitehaven,  191. 
White  Hawk,  267. 
White  Town,  170. 
Whittlebury  Forest,  101. 
Wiccia,  227. 
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Wiesbaden,  102.  100. 
Wig,  in  Ck>mposition,  283. 
Wigmore,  141. 
Wilbraham  Great,  200. 
Willow  IPann,  97*  10&  493. 
Willow  Moor,  92.  94. 
Wilmore  Pool,  220. 
Wilton,  205. 

Wiltshire  Ditches,  20&  209. 
Winchester,  117.  159.  203. 
Wlnstone,  207- 
Winterboum,  69. 
Wirs  WaU,  2ia 
Wistanestun,  234. 
Wistanstow,  80.  159. 
Witentrei,  290.  291. 
Witetreu,  290.  291. 
Wodnesbeorh,  173. 
Woodbury  Hill,  70. 
Woodchester.  09. 
Woodcot,  147. 
Wooden  Dale,  173. 
Wood  Street,  280. 
Woodyates,  206.  620. 
Wool,  in  Composition,  617- 
Woolaston,  234.  466. 


Woolstaston,  233. 

Woore,  217. 

Wootton  under  Edge,  67.  116. 

Worcester,  159. 

Worthen,  455. 

Wort's  Causeway,  251. 

Wrechwyke,  302. 

Wrekin,    66.    84.    89-98.     137. 

167.  221. 
Wrekin  Ceastre,  115. 
Wrekin  Farm,  94. 
Wrexham,  195. 
Wrockwardine,  289. 
Wrozalter,  115. 
Wroxeter,   73.  90.  92.  115—133. 

140.  141.  149.  152.  159.  171- 
Wye,  181.  186.  187.  37U 
Wynnstay,  192. 
Wynnstay  Park,  195. 

Yapsel  Bank,  100. 
Yerdington,  619. 
Yerton,  619. 
Ymbelowsmere,  343. 

Zion,  Mount,  77- 
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